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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



THE attention, not only of England, but that of the whole 
Engh'sh-speaking race, as well as most of the continental 
Powers, has been so repeatedly drawn during the last fc^' 
yeaf3 to Abyssinia and its present ruler King Menclek, that 
I have been asked by many people, both friends and com- 
parative strangers, to publish what I know about the country. 
In the following pages I hope to be able to contribute some 
little information about the inhabitants and their customs, 
and what they have done during modern times which may 
prove interesting, as the time is not far distant when more 
stirring events may be looked forward to in the north-eastern 
portion of Africa in which Abyssinia must take an important 
part, and there can be no doubt that the people of this 
country must eventually, either by peaceful or warlike means, 
take their place in the new era of civilisation now happily 
commencing to dawn over a land too long neglected and 
misunderstood by those that have its future in their keeping. 
[ apologise to my readers by commencing with a little 
bit of personality in introducing myself to them, and how it 
was I left England and took to a roving life. Being brought 
ttp from childhood with the intention of foHowing a military 
catcefi one of my family having been on the army list since 
very early in the eighteenth century, it was a great blow to 
mc* after working hard to pass my examination for Woolwich, 
to be told that I was medically unfit for the army and could 
never ride or stand a tropical climate. The decision of the 
doctors has been my life*s disappointment I never believed 
tiicfn, and what 1 have gone through certainly proves that 
tbctr opinion was a wrong one ; it also gave me a distrust 
for official opinions, and that they are far from infallible ; and 
I have found during the many years that I have travelled, 
bow often those that give decisions and direct England's 

A 
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policy have been in the wrong, and what an immense amount 
of unnecessary misery they have caused. 

Immediately after my being plucked medically I deter- 
mined to go to the East, and as I could not " soldier/* to do 
perhaps equally exciting work pioneering and collecting facts 
and information on countries that the public knew little or 
nothing about A.D. 1870 saw me prepared to start for 
Ceylon to get a general knowledge of a tropical and com- 
mercial life, and to study the form of government there, 
which to me seemed the best that existed amongst the 
Crown Colonies, where several millions of inhabitants are 
kept in order by a very small force. Before leaving for the 
East I had already studied every available book I could pro- 
cure on sport and travelling in India and Africa, and was full 
of the literature of the recent campaign (1867-8) to Abyssinia 
under the late Lord Napier of Magdala. In 1874 I was 
back at Aden on my way home after having enjoyed plenty 
of sport in Ceylon and knowing a good deal about jungle 
life, which is the best school to learn in, and I started again 
before the close of the year for the then very little known 
town of Jeddah, the seaport of Mecca, and the then emporium 
for the majority of the trade, legitimate and ill^timate, of 
Abyssinia and the Soudan ; the merchants of Suakim and 
Massowah being then only forwarding and receiving agents 
for the large native mercantile houses in Jeddah, who were 
all engaged in the Slave Trade with Cairo, Constantinople, 
and other centres of Mahomedan depravity. From that date 
up to the present day I have more or less been associated 
with the Soudan and Abyssinia, and have never for one 
moment let my interest flag in these very fascinating and 
nearly unknown Mahomedan and Christian countries. 
Fascinating they are there can be no doubt, in spite of 
their discomforts and drawbacks, such as climate and want 
of civilisation, as one seems to be irresistibly drawn back to 
visit the scenes of one's former wanderings, with the free and 
open air life that is led, and the old and now hackneyed 
Arab saying, that I heard years ago, of ''he that has once 
drank of the waters of the Nile will return," seems true 
both for European and Arab. It has a still stronger spell 
for me, having not only tasted the dirty and polluted 
water of the combined Niles, but drank from the streams 
of the White Nile, Blue Nile and Black Nile (AtbaraX 
and watched the sources of the two latter rivers coming 
out from the rocks and springs that give them birth in 
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lovely mountainous scenery of Central and Eastern 

ssmia, 

M^ny of the happiest days of my life have been spent in 
the uplands of Abyssinia, enjoying the ever varying scenery 
of mountain^ valley and plain, looking at the lovely flowers, 
plants and trees, the birds with their gorgeous plumage, the 
animals and the butterflies^ moths and insects, many of them 
beiiig unknown in other countries. No day ever seemed to 
be too long, and I know of no country that would repay the 
botanist, naturalist, geologist or artist better, than a year 
passed collecting and studying the varied objects to be met 
with. 

The seasons in Abyssinia are more marked than in many 
other parts of the world, and immediately after the rains 
commence there is a change from the dull browns, greys and 
reds of tlie forest, field and fell, to vivid and tender greens of 
all shades* and this sudden alteration in the colours of the 
landscape is more marked in the provinces of Tigr^ and 
Amhara in the north and centre, than in the open wind- 
swept downs of Shoa in the southern portion of the kingdom. 
I have seen the country at all times of the year : during the 
rainy season and the dry, after the summer and winter rains, 
while the ground is being broken up and the seed planted, 
and at harvest time when the crops are being gathered ; 
also during the time of peace and prosperity, with the busy 
villages and contented inhabitants, during war, famine and 
pestilence ; and then still at another time, when kind nature 
in one short season has hidden man's hideous handiwork 
and covered the ruins of the hamlets and their unburied 
occupants with a thick growth of vegetation. 

There is no harder worker than the Abyssinian peasant, 
and no more harmless and hospitable person when left alone 
and properly treated ; and no more truculent, worthless, 
conceited, lazy and useless individual than the Abyssinian 
ftC^dier, who formerly did nothing but prey upon the de- 
fenceless cultivator. 

Circumstances are now altering all this, as will be 
mentioned later on, and before the country settles down to 
modem civilisation and it makes any great strides forward, 
a civil revolution must take place, and which may not be far 
distant There are all tlae elements now ready in the country 
to make this uprising and it will be no doubt the great 
turning point in its history, and whether Abyssinia is to 
remaifi a despotic monarchy or to enjoy the freedom of a 
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better and more enlightened rul^. At present there is on 
the one side, an absolute despotic monarchy which does little 
or no good for its subjects, who have no voice in either the 
government or the taxation. 

The monarchy is upheld by what may be called feudal 
barons, mostly, but with of course some exceptions, an un- 
educated and dissolute set, and the monarch and his barons 
are kept in power by an unpaid soldiery who live on the 
country, more or less, and take what they want from the 
population. Then there is the clerical party, consisting of 
the priests, monks and nuns, who may be called the connect- 
ing link between the higher and lower classes, and who play 
an important part in the daily life of the inhabitants ; and 
lastly, on the other side, the small landowner and the peasant 
proprietor, the artisan and the merchant. It is the latter 
that has had, and has now, more to do with the opening up 
of Abyssinia than anyone else, and wherever the merchant 
trades along the main and country roads of the kingdom, 
there will be found a welcome to the stranger who visits the 
country with a peaceful intent, as the merchant ,from whom 
the countryman gets the most of his news of the outside 
world, has told him that the foreigner does no harm in his 
country and welcomes and protects the traveller and stranger. 
I have been well received everywhere, when I have travelled 
without an escort, and instead of finding the Abyssinian 
countryman reticent and shy, have found him entirely the 
reverse and glad to impart and seek information on many 
subjects. 

Ever since the 1867-8 expedition to Magdala, the in- 
habitants of the country have been learning daily, one may 
say, more about the outside world. The impression left on 
them by the English was an excellent one, and we are at 
this moment remembered with gratitude in the north by 
noble, priest, and peasant who still survive. Tradition has 
passed our merits down to a younger generation in glowing 
colours, and we are counted as being a people whose word is 
as good as their bond, and who helped them in their time of 
need and got rid of a ruler who, although in the early part of 
his life was kind and considerate towards them, changed 
at last, as many other Abyssinian rulers have before him, 
into one of the greatest tyrants of modem history, and was 
at last feared and detested. It was only the organisation of 
King Theodore's force, and his fire-arms, that kept down 
the peasantry, and his rapidity of movement allowed him to 
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outnumber his enemies in detail ; and also from what might 
be called their want of information of what was going on in 
the other parts of the country, owing to the insecurity of the 
roads, which prevented them from acting in concert. This 
has now been changed ; the roads are safer, there is more 
communication^ and therefore news travels quicker* The 
peasant is no longer miserably armed with spear and shield, 
or sword and shield, but is generally the owner of a fairly 
modern breech-loading rifle, and has a good store of cartridges, 
and can always procure more on next local market day, where 
ihey are openly sold or bartered and count as coin. 

Abyssinia has made great progress since the latter end of 
1S83 and the commencement of 18S4 ; that is, from the time 
the Egyptians ceased to hold the seaport towns. As long 
a5 the late General Gordon was Governor-General of the 
Soudan trade was allowed with Abyssinia, but the moment 
his back was turned, frontier aggressions took place and the 
country in the north was unsafe except for Europeans. I 
found this state of affairs In 1883, when sent there by the late 
Baker Pasha and Admiral Sir William Hewett. 

Abyssinian merchants travel more than they did formerly, 
opportunities for communicating with the north and east 
bim^ more frequent^ and at a great deal cheaper rate. 
When i first remember Massowah it was visited at rare 
intervals ; there was supposed to be a monthly mail, but 
owing to quarantine and other restrictions the steamers did 
oot run regularly, and for months the port was without any 
boiit except an Egyptian man-of-war or some passing foreign 
low powered cruiser seeking to replenish her supply of coal 
so as to enable her to steam up against the head winds that 
blow do%%*n the Red Sea for so many months in the yean The 
merchants then had to make use of the native sailing craft to 
gel over to Jeddah, Hodeldah or Aden, and wait there for 
M^e length of time, as in those days opportunities forgetting 
cast or west were not as they are now. In olden days it took 
tiiese merchants all their time to turn their money over once 
tn a season* and owing to the insecurity of the roads, some 
sca^uns no venture could be undertaken ; and when they did 
make their way to the coast, many merchants and their 
servants had for safety to travel together, and were very 
often accompanied by priests and others on their way to 
perform their pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

This is ail changed; the merchants now travel singly with 
their servants ; they can find an immediate market for their 
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produce from the Europeans settled on the coast ; and if they 
consider the price offered a bad one, they have only to wait 

^a few days for a steamer to Egypt, Aden or India, where they 
get a better price for their goods and a more varied and 
cheaper market to purchase in for their return produce. 
This trade is not confined to the men alone, as there are a 
good many females who take up trading as a business and 
own numbers of houses and a good deal of land in Abyssinia. 
There is now hardly a seaport town from India to Constant!- 
nople that has not its small Ab)rssinian colony, and there is 

^ a r^ular and frequent communication kept up with their 
homes. No wonder then that the Abyssinian merchant is so 
far ahead of his other countrymen in intelligence; he has 
seen security of life and property in other countries, and that 
the profession of a merchant is, instead of being looked down 
upon as in his country, held in the greatest of esteem ; that 
the life of the majority of the people he has met abroad is 
employed in buying and selling ; and of course when he re- 
turns he gets discontented with the officials of his country 
who do nothing to help him. He has first to pay the King's 
dues, bribe the Custom House officer, and give something 
to every feudal baron through whose govemorate he has to 
pass. 

I have always made it a rule to converse a great deal 
with the Abyssinian merchant, who always knows Arabic, 
and having mixed with the outside world, he is not conceited 
and bigot^, and a much better idea of the country can be 
got from him, and what is wanted to improve it, than from 
the Abyssinian officials, who have always moved in one 
narrow groove. The latter are suspicious and reticent at 
first, and are always afraid of making friends of strangers on 
account of their being surrounded by spies, who report 
everything to headquarters, where there are many people 
only too glad to succeed to any post, and do not mind what 
tales they spread and what they say so that they can gain 
their ends. The upper classes as a rule are not nearly so 
well-informed as the lower trading population, and they live 
in an air of what may be called intrigue and distrust, with 
little or nothing to do and plenty of time to do it in. A 
hard day's manual labour is beneath them, and they have no 
outdoor games or amusements wherewith to occupy their 
spare time. They are hangers-on at Court, wasting their 
days round the doors of the King's palaces or at some prince's 
or ruler of a province, and passing away their daytime 
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in eatings drinking and sleq>ing. Their only chance of 
employment is if war breaks out, or they are sent on an 
expedition to annex further territory or punish some border 
tribe* The loot they take brings their pay, and when on an 
expedition they even plunder the peaceful inhabitants of 
the country that they pass through. 

The whole condition of Abyssinia is more what England 
used to be in the worst of the feudal days, and as long as it 
was surrounded by Mahomedans who were either under the 
government of Turkey or Egypt, the peasant and the baron 
worked together againstthe common enemy to repel invasions, 
as the Turkish or Egyptian officials were always getting up 
raids to plunder or to procure slaves, for which the high- 
lander retaliated, and a warfare used to take place not unlike 
the Border life in Cumberland and Northumberland on one 
side and in the southern Scottish counties on the other* As 
long as there was a cause why these two elements should 
work together the peasant put up with the exactions of the 
barons, but there have been several short periods since the 
English expeditionp when, although not nearly so well armed 
as they are now, the peasant has defended himself against 
these illegal extortions, and worsted the barons and their 
soldiers in fair fight. 

It will be interesting to watch the future of the country ; 
as long as the chief ruler or King of Kings was a fair and 
just man like the late King Johannes, he managed to hold 
the scales of justice with a firm and even hand, despite King 
Menelek's rebellion and being attacked first by Egypt and 
then by the Italians and the Dervishes, These campaigns 
were a great drain on the resources of the country, but the 
inhabitants undertook them cheerfully as they were all work- 
ing from the King downwards to protect their homes and 
religion from a common danger. 

Conditions now are greatly altered ; the Egyptian has been 
removed from the frontier and has not now to be reckoned 
with, and his corrupt government has given place, we hope, 
to a fair and honest one supervised by Englishmen. 

The dervish, the great source of annoyance to all, and whom 
it was impossible to live witli or along side of, is a thing of 
the past as far as Abyssinia is concerned. Italy has entirely 
altered her policy, and the change from a military to a civilian 
government has already had the most beneficial result ; and 
instead of the native population deserting her territory as 
tlicy did formerly, they are returning with more of their 
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friends and settling down, where they ean enjoy the benefits 
of security and the blessings of law and order which Italy 
now gives them. Somaliland is under the joint protection of 
England and Italy, with the exception of one tribe, that of 
the Black Esa Somalis (a mixture of Esa and Danakil), who are 
nominally under French protection, but who resent it on every 
available opportunity. Abyssinia now seems to have no 
enemy on her frontier, and as soon as the peasant understands 
this, he will no doubt resent any further exactions from the 
barons and their soldiery and refuse to pay any taxes but 
those of the King. It will then become a question of King 
and peasant against the barons, or barons and King against 
the peasantry, with perhaps the clerical party sympathising 
and siding witli the latter. 

From some oversight on the part of England giving up 
territory on the south-east borders of Abyssinia in the 
Somaliland, and by the Italian Government not having their 
Somali Hinterland defined, there is a great chance of 
difficulties arising on the south and south-eastern borders 
of Abyssinia, Events now progress so quickly in Africa 
that a dispute may arise sooner than is anticipated, and it is 
to be hoped that both England and Italy will work together 
to prevent these rich grazing and agricultural districts with 
their Mahomedan population from passing out of the sphere 
of European influence into that of Abyssinia. If these 
• countries are not retained, civilisation and commerce in them 
may be indefinitely postponed, as Abyssinia will not be able 
to do justice to a country populated by people of the 
Mahomedan religion or tendencies towards this faith. The 
Africans' first step in the social scale has so far been through 
the Mahomedan religion and not through Christianity, and 
the doubtful blessings of the general and wholesale baptism 
of the Galla tribes by the Abyssinians to their form of worship 
has not been nor is likely to be a success. 

The feud between the Christian and Mahomedan is of long 
standing in this country and it is quite likely that history 
may again repeat itself, and it is only because the former are 
better armed that they keep the more numerous and in- 
dustrious Mahomedans in a semi state of slavery. It must 
not be forgotten that the Mahomedans of Africa prefer the 
English rule to any other on account of our being less un- 
charitable towards their religfion ; they make excellent fighting 
material, and if ever armed and advised by Englishmen they 
would be quite a match for the Abyssinians, and in them we 
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have a cheap power that can be turned to our advantage if 
kept under our rule, but if given over to Abyssinia these same 
people may be used against us. 

The final settlement of the southern portion of the 
Abyssinian kingdom will leave King Menelek face to face 
with the qu^tion of what he will have to do with his fighting 
feudal barons and his large army, as he will have no enemies 
to conquer and his neighbours will be either under Englishj 
Itaitan or French protection. The military may settle down 
and turn their arms into reaping hooks and ploughshares, 
but most likely civil war will break out on the demise of 
the present king, and circumstances may arise whereby 
Abyssinia's neighbours may have to interfere. With regard 
to England and Italy, there are no signs as yet that this is 
likely, but with France it is more probable, considering the 
way she treats her native population and the means she 
employs to get a foothold in a country ; in another chapter I 
have entered into this question more fully, and given a 
description of the condition of things between Abyssinia and 
her European neighbours. 

The regeneration of Abyssinia and its commencing to be a 
help to the civilisation of north-east Africa dates from the 
complete overthrow of the Dervishes, a task already finished, 
thanks to the able manner Sir Francis Wingate and the 
officers with him managed the last campaign and acted at 
once without waiting for re-inforcements, knowing very well 
from his many years experience that the troops with him 
were more than sufficient, and that a fly can be squashed 
without a steam hammer, and also that the Dervishes never 
required the elaborate preparations that had formerly been 
m^e for their overthrow. The Soudan school for fighting 
lessons has been a bad one in many ways, and the many 
yean our men have only had to walk out in the open and 
the Dervishes would come with their spears and swords to be 
killed gave them little experience of what real warfare really 
is against a mobile foe perhaps equally well armed, such as 
the Abyssinian would be. 

With the overthrow of the Dervishes and the death of the 
Klialifa and his principal Baggara leaders, the Soudan should 
ipomaicnce to quiet down, and the riverain population are 
now free from attack^ and both banks of the Nile can be 
cultivated, which was impossible while the Khalifa was alive, 
as the frontier extended from Dongola to Fashoda, and was 
^w^s liable to sudden raids from a Dervish mounted force 
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on the west bank of the river. There still however remains 
a great deal to be done before Kordofan and Darfur become 
as safe to travel over as the roads in the eastern portion of 
the Soudan; and it must not be forgotten that the disturbances 
in the country were not due to Mahdism alone so much as 
to the wicked and corrupt governing of the E^ptian officials 
after the comparatively mild and good rule that the inhabitants 
enjoyed under the late lamented General Gordon during the 
whole time he was Governor-General of the Soudan. 

I can remember on my visit to him at Khartoum, while he 
was the Governor-General, that the banks of the Nile were 
inhabited by a large population of happy and contented 
cultivators, who worked hard at their water-wheels and were 
yearly increasing the acreage of cultivated land ; but the 
moment he left the country, increased taxation was put upon 
these people, so much so that it did not pay them any longer 
to continue their labours, and they joined tiie general rising 
to get rid of their hated rulers, only to fall under the more 
blighting and wretched bondage of the Baggaras. The 
English newspapers keep no correspondents in the Soudan 
or Abyssinia, and with the exception of a Reuter's telegram 
occasionally from some official who is acting for them, the 
English-speaking public all over the world do not know what 
is being done in the Soudan or Abyssinia, so they cannot 
form any independent opinion on what is going on there, 
nor will they be able to follow, except through Blue Book 
literature, the peaceful developments of commerce that must 
now take place to settle the inhabitants of the country and 
give them something to do so that they may keep quiet and 
gain a livelihood. 

The most likely cause of future disturbances will, as it 
was in former times, be the slave dealers under their acknow- 
ledged chief and leader Osman Digna,* who from all accounts 
had made his way to the Eastern Soudan en route to Arabia 
to consult with his friends at Jeddah and Mecca, and to 
obtain their aid so as to enable further operations to be 
carried on. The slave dealers can never be expected to 
raise such a formidable force as that of the Mahdi or the 
Khalifa, but still they will be able to keep part of the country 
in such a disturbed state that together with Abyssinia, should 

* Since writing this, Osman Digna has been captured. The slave dealers will, 
however, still carry on their tnule under some other chief, for as long as there is 
a demand there will be a supply, and until some few of the slave traders are 
executed they will be just as busy as ever. 
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she prove hostile or unwilling to stop the road through her 
territoiy, it will be many years before they are finally put 
dowil. 

There are two big roads by which the Soudan can be 
reached and where the slave dealers can enjoy perfect im- 
EDunity: one is via Tripoli through Turkish territory and 
where there is always a market for slaves, and where the 
dealers can always obtain supplies of arms and ammunition 
and keep Wadai and Darfur in a disturbed state ; and the 
second is through the French sphere of influence near Djibuti, 
and then through Abyssinia to the western feeders of the 
Nile, the district that has always been, with the exception of i 
the time when Lupton Bey was Governor, the chief seat of/ 
the Slave Trade in the Soudan, As long as there is a de- 
mand for slaves there will always be a supply, and through 
these roads the trade will be carried on without let or hind- 
rance ; and we cannot expect either Turkey or France to put 
a stop to It, as the Turkish subjects are the great purchasers 
that cause the demand, and the French will neither put it 
down themselves, as they cannot get labourers in their 
colonies ; nor do they allow the right of search under their 
flag, which serves to cover the slaves in the middle passage. 

Luckily for England, Mahdism can now be reckoned as 
a thing of the past, and it simplifies a great deal our future 
dealings with King Menelek ; it is to be hoped also that 
Krugerism will shortly be finished, as we can then take a 
much stronger and firmer position with regard to Abyssinia, 
that may become the third " ism" that will delay the peace 
of Africa- Menelekism may give a great deal of trouble in 
the future, and will always more or less be a constant source 
of anxiety to those that have anything to do with the country ; 
as we can never be sure of a ruler who has passed his life in 
one constant intrigue to gain the throne of Abyssinia, and 
can now wield if he chooses its undoubted great power to the 
detriment of his neighbours and to keep this part of Africa 
in a constant state of unrest, thus preventing its peaceful 
development by commercial enterprise. 

I have no hesitation in saying that, from my many years' 
experience of all classes of Abyssinians, very few of them 
have any wish further than to lead a quiet life and to be left 
alone in their own country, accepting a higher state of civilisa- 
tion that years of peace and contact with the outer world can 
only give them ; the chief reason hitherto of their dislike to 
foreigners has been caused by the priests, who have had ample 
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justification to regard all strangers with suspicion, as they 
have mostly been missionaries who have tried to alter the 
religion of the country, which is neither that of the Greek 
and Russian Church nor that of the Coptic Church of Egypt, 
but nearer to the latter than any other. The Abyssinian 
religion has its faults the same as all have, but it is most 
interesting in its present form and one that perhaps has 
changed less than any other, and why people should wish to 
interfere with it I never could understand. If the priests 
in Abyssinia are left alone I do not think they would mind 
who their rulers were, as long as they gave them good and 
just government, and the peasant and pedlar are of the same 
way of thinking. 

It may seem out of place mentioning as I do so much 
about the Soudan when the subject treated is Abyssinia, but 
these two countries have for centuries been intimately asso- 
ciated with one another, and the history of one is not complete 
without the history of the other ; this has been so in the past 
and in the future it must be a great deal more so. The 
position of Abyssinia in Africa is not that of a buffer state 
like Afghanistan in Asia, dividing the two great European 
Asiatic powers, England and Russia, and which might at 
any time be the scene of the most terrible struggle that 
this continent has ever witnessed ; but the two countries, 
Afghanistan and Abyssinia, have many points in common. 
In Asia four powers meet, Russia, Persia, Afghanistan and 
England, and it may be that the former will be opposed to 
the two latter over the question of the succession, and every- 
thing depends on the life of one man, the present ruler. In 
Africa it is also a question of four powers, Italy, England, 
France and Abyssinia, being brought into contact with one 
another, and complications are certain to be brought about 
over who succeeds to the throne at King Menelek's death. 
Life and its duration is always an uncertainty, and perhaps 
more so in a country like Abyssinia where violent deaths are 
most common, and so few of the rulers have died in their 
beds, so at any moment the three European powers interested 
may be brought face to face with a problem that will take 
some solving. 

There will be pretenders to the throne, and it is doubtful 
whether the northern part of Abyssinia will again care to be 
ruled by a prince of the south ; had there been a stronger 
and more popular man than Ras Mangesha the result might 
have been different. It is against the policy of England 
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and Italy to allow a ruler unfriendly to them and to their 
Mahomedan subjects to occupy the throne, and as Abyssinia 
is entirely a self-supporting country and its rulers want 
nothing from Europeans except arms and ammunition that 
they can procure through Djibuti, it would not be a diffi- 
cult matter for France to send sufficient quantities into the 
country to last for many years, then run their own candidate 
who might be unfriendly to others and a tool in her hands, 
ajid be virtually masters of the situation and cause both 
Italy and England enormous expense in keeping frontier 
gamsons for the defence of their African possessions and 
prevent their peaceful development. 

An unfriendly Abyssinia, or in the hands of France, would 
always be a serious menace to the telegraph and railway that 
is to be made from Egj^t to the Cape, and I do not sec how 
England or Italy, unless they come to some friendly under- 
standing with Abyssinia, can ever be safe in their lands 
bordering this countr>\ The future of Abyssinia is shrouded 
in mystery, and it is to be hoped that the influence of those 
who wish to see her true welfare will be so strong that a 
peaceful settlement of the question will be arrived at in the 
most speedy manner possible. Will the three European 
powers who arc interested come to a friendly understanding; 
is the great question. I am afraid they will not, as France, with 
the Abyssinian stick in her hand, has an instrument that she 
can beat both Italy and England with, and can make it 
very unpleasant for both of them in Africa, 



CHAPTER II 
ABYSSINIAN HISTORY 

TT is impossible in a volume of this dimension to enter fully 
^ into the history of Abyssinia so as to do it justice, and 
there are not enough details as yet available, either in 
England or on the Continent, to piece together a narrative 
that would fulfil and embrace all the vicissitudes through 
which this country has passed. What Abyssinia may pro- 
duce hereafter when it is thoroughly explored, can only be a 
matter of conjecture, but no doubt when the ruins of the 
ancient cities are systematically examined, and the inscrip- 
tions properly deciphered, a great deal of evidence will be 
accumulated regarding its ancient history, and many details 
now wanting will be found amongst the old writings and 
documents that still exist in the monasteries on the fortified 
Ambas, or small table mountains, that are so frequently met 
with in the provinces of Tigr6 and Amhara. 

Abyssinian history and that of Egypt have no doubt 
been intimately associated from the earliest times, and as in 
the past, when a tedious voyage separated the two countries, 
so it will be in the future, when quicker communications are 
arranged, and the Soudan becomes more developed. The 
journey to the borders of Abyssinia from Cairo will then be 
counted only in hours. Formerly it was reckoned in months, 
and in more modern times in weeks, and at present in days. 

There can be little doubt that Abyssinia formed part of 
a great southern nation that was contemporary with the 
earliest Jewish times; and in the reign of King Solomon, 
when the Queen of Sheba visited this monarch in Syria, it 
had already reached to a high scale of civilisation. It is 
nearly certain that this southern nation of Sheba extended to 
both sides of the Red Sea, embracing the Arab countries of 
Yemen and Hadramut, and including the island of Socotra. 
Its limits in Africa are only a matter of conjecture, but most 
likely included all the ground where coffee and khat are 
cultivated, which would embrace in the south-west the 
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whole of the western Galla country. In this part of the 
world these two plants are only found in Abyasiniaj Yemen 
attd the Had ram ut, and the khat Is only eaten by the in- 
habitants of these places. This is a bit of evidence that I 
think tends to show that the people who inhabit these 
countries were formerly connected, and also the fact that 
jews of the same type of feature and mode of doing the hair 
to this day live in both countries, and have kept their 
religion in spite of the comparatively peaceful third century 
wave of Christianity and the conquering fifteenth century 
wave of Mahomedanism* 

It is not denied by any historian that trade ceased to 
exist between the lands that border the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Far East. We know that AduLis, 
near Zullah, the landing place of the English expedition, 
was once a very important commercial town on the trade 
route to the East, and therefore there is no reason to doubt 
that the Jews, who have always been keen traders, inhabited 
this country from the earliest of times, and until the present 
time the inhabitants of Abyssinia, Christian and Mahomedan 
have 3till many customs the same as the Jews. This tends 
perhaps to fix the history of the country at our earliest 
biblical times, and that it was inhabited by a race far superior 
to any of negro origin. Certainly ancient civilisation and 
circumcision went together both in Asia and Africa, and the 
present inhabitants of Abyssinia, Jew, Abyssinian Christianj 
and Mahomedan all practise this rite. 

The nearest negro race to Abyssinia are the Shangalla, 
who inhabit the country bordering the Blue Nile in latitude 
lO' to 12' north, and longitude 34*" to 36"" east This tribe 
It the most eastern of all the negroes in this part of Africa, 
and th<^ are totally different in habits and customs to the 
inhabitants of the highlandSt and they do not practise the 
rite of circumcision. 

To the west of the Shangallas are the Shillooks and 
Denkas, also negroes. The Baze tribe, that live on the north* 
west borders of Abyssinia on the watei^hed of the Gash and 
Settite rivers, are not negroes but negroid and also do not 
circumcise, and if they were the original inhabitants of 
Abyf^inia as some people think, they have greatly fallen in 
the social icale, and their fall must have dated long before 
the Ptolemaic era. 

If tradition is correct, the Queen of Sheba*B visit to King 
Salomon at Jerusalem took place about 1000 years before 
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the coroing of Christ, and the present King Menelck 
Abyssinia claims his descent from that Queen's son, Menelck, 
whose father was supposed to be King Solomon, This 
makes this supposed line of descent about 3000 years, and 
perhaps goes to confirm that at the time of the Queen s 
visit the country of Shcba extended to both sides of the sea ; 
but what strikes one as curious is, that the present ruler can 
trace his descent to that date, an object of minor importance, 
but what would be more interesting for all of us to know, is 
that he cannot say where his country extended to, and that 
he is entirely ignorant of the fact that Sheba was in Arabia 
and not in Africa. 

From atl the present data that is available, it will be 
found that it is impossible to determine who were the 
original inhabitants of Abyssinia, The present race, as the 
name Habesh or Abyssinian denotes, is a mixture un- 
doubtedly of very long standing* but most likely of Jew, with 
the inhabitants of southern Arabia and the non-negro races 
of eastern Africa. At present there are many Abyssinians 
that show a negro type, but this can be accounted for by 
either the father's or mother's ancestors belonging to that 
race, or more recently by an Abyssinian having obtained an 
illegitimate child from some negro woman* Colour may 
arise from many reasons, namely alvitude above the sea. 
The lighter ones coming from a climate like in northern 
India» and the darker from the tropical valleys, where the 
heat and moisture are intense, or the burning lower plains 
where the thermometer seldom ranges under 100' Fahrenheit 
in the sun. To study the whole documentary evidence re- 
garding Abyssinia necessitates reading everything that the 
British and other Museums possess on the subject ; and by 
spending perhaps a year over this work, a very good idea 
could be formed of what the country used to be, but not 
what it is now. 

When the archaeologist has full run of Abyssinia and 
southern Arabia and the ruins of the ancirnt cities arc 
explored, then something interesting will be found, which 
will tell us more about the ancient history of perhaps Sheba 
and Abyssinia ; but until excavations take place, so long will 
the hidden inscriptions and treasures remain underground. 
Not a rainy season passes unless some coins of the old 
Axumitc Dynasty are washed out of the ground, but how 
long this Dynasty existed is hard to say. Up till the 
present moment no one has been able to do justice to the 
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subject owing to the meagre details to work on. On my 
last visit to Axum I obtained several coins ; unfortunately I 
parted with some of the specimens before showing them to 
the authorities at the British Museum, and from the very 
limited collection they possess, they believe it is useless 
trying to come to any decision on the subject until many 
more specimens are obtained. The monuments at Axum 
and its neighbourhood were made by a race that were expert 
engineers, quarrymen and workers in stone, who might have 
lived about the same period as the ancient Egyptians^ say 
somethtng over 3000 years ago ; a few centuries more or less 
is at present quite near enough when dealing with the 
£incient history of Abyssinia, while in Egypt, with the data 
and the inscriptions found, an approximate time to within a 
century can be given to everything. 

The connecting link between Egyptian and Abyssinian 
history will be found, I am certain, in the island of Meroe, or 
tliat waterless tract of country surrounded by the Atbara, 
Nile, Blue Nile and Rahad rivers. There are ruins to be 
found in many parts of this present waste, and tradition has 
it that formerly this whole area was one grain field ; and I 
daresay it could be again made into one, by utilising the 
water from these rivers. There is a road that leads from the 
island of Meroe to Berenice on the Red Sea» which was no 
doybt the seaport for the whole district round Thebes, 
Ltucor^ Karnak, Philoe, and all the ancient cities of this 
district. This road crosses the Suakin Berber route at 
Rowai, ncaw Ariab, and then follows a course of a little east 
of north, down the Wady Haret, where there are also ancient 
niins^ to Berenice* This road in ancient times must have 
been better watered than it is now ; but still in several places 
in the Wady Haret there is running water, and very likely 
the wells made use of are buried under the drift sand. 

Between Berenice and AduUs or ZuUah on the Red Sea 
coast, are found the remains of two ancient towns, one about 
180 miles north of Suakin^ which goes by the name of 
Suakin-Kadim, and is no doubt the Ay dab of the old Arab 
geographers Edrisi and Abou Fida, When 1 visited this 
place before the late and much lamented Mr Theodore Bent 
went there, there was little to be seen ; the ruins and founda- 
tiona of the buildings were mostly covered with sand, and 
the only inscription in Cufic characters was on a small tablet 
This 1 brought away and gave it to Sir Charles HoUcd Smith, 
who was then Governor-General of the Soudan. The water 
£ 
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cisterns were evidently for the use of the garrison and officials 
of the place, and the size of the permanent or stone buildings 
would give no idea of the extent this town covered, as the 
visitors and traders to the place would have lived in mat or 
grass huts which would quickly perish. On the surface any 
quantity of fragments of broken glass, pottery and beads 
are to be picked up, the same as in the vicinity of all old 
Egyptian cities. The other town is on the island of Errih, 
near Aghig, the southern portion of the Tokar or Khor 
Barca delta. This is supposed to be the ancient Pheron, 
and on the mainland, some few miles in the interior, is the 
hunting camp of the Ptolemies, who most likely hunted in 
the valley of the Khor Barca, where good sport is still to be 
obtained. 

The road to Axum from Adulis can also be traced by 
ruins and inscriptions. The first ruins on the highlands are at 
Koheita, vis-d-vis to Adi-Caia and Teconda, and consist of well 
made tanks, foundations of houses, large and small, and 
burial ground with tombs cut out of the solid rock. Then 
at Gebel Arab Terika, the high hill that looks down on the 
Senafe plain where the English '67-68 camp was situated, 
and then again the hills to the west of Goose plain. The 
road here must have branched off westwards to Axum. On 
the road from Senafe to Goose plain can be seen a stone 
brought from Axum by Ali, a nephew of Mahomed, on his 
return to Mecca, A.D. about 570. This stone was evidently 
used for sacrifices, and is exactly similar to those now to.be 
seen in front of the old temples at Axum, as it is of the 
same size and shape, and has on it exactly the same cuttings. 
The Moslems of Senafe and Agamd regard this stone with 
a certain amount of veneration, and those that live near 
always pray on Fridays at the spot, on account of it having 
been used by the family and friends of Mahomed, who were 
among the first converts to Islam. This and the fact that it 
is to be found in the Commentaries of the Koran, that 
Mahomed forbids Mahomedans to make war on the Christians 
of Axum, fixes one date of Abyssinian history to within a few 
years. Mahomed, when he had to flee from Mecca, sent 
some of his relations and followers to Axum for safety, 
where they were well treated by the ruler of that country, 
and it was not till Mahomed's return to Mecca that he sent 
for them to come back. This also proves that over 1300 
years ago there must have been frequent communications 
between Axum and Mecca, and a trade between these places ; 
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also that there was peace between Mahofned and his followers 
and the inhabitants of northern Abyssinia* 

Between these ruins on Goose plain and Axum is the 
mined city of Yeha, also full of old buildings, and several 
inscriptions are still extant I do not believe it was ever 
such an important city as Axum, and it must have fallen 
into decay long before the latter. 

From this date to the time of the Portuguese arriving in 
Abyssinia at the invitation of the ruler to help them expel 
the Mahomedans and their Galla allies under Mahomed 
Grayn is a blank. The Mahomedan invasion commenced 
in the latter end of the fifteenth century and extended well 
on into the sixteenth century, and, should information in a 
condensed form be required on the history of the country, no 
better book can be recommended than that of Sir Clements 
R Markham, the present popular president of the Royal 
Geographical Society, who accompanied the English ex- 
pedition in 1867-S in an ofRcial capacity. This book was 
published in 1869, and contains very valuable, interesting, 
and correct information, and it also gives the sources from 
which the information was obtained, so it acts as a guide to 
^hat should be read by those that wish to study the subject. 

The last thirty years of Abyssinia's history, the only 
portion I intend to touch on and that I believe I understand, 
is full of the most thrilling events, and no other country has 
perhaps suffered so much as she has done in so short a time; 
On the English leaving the highlands civil war took place, 
and it was not till 1 87 1 that King John became King of Kings 
of Ethiopia ; he reigned till March 1889, when he was 
wounded in battle fighting against the Dervishes at Gallabat, 
and died the next day. King Johannes, King of Kings of 
Ethiopia, was formerly Prince Kassat of Tfgr^, and by this 
name he was known in '67 -68 to the English expedition, 
to which he was a great help, guarding our west flank from v^ 
attack, and giving full permission to all his subjects to supply 
us with everything required in the shape of provisions and 
trdnsjiort. 

The amount of food and forage purchased in the country 
enabled the expedition to reach Magdala, destroy King 
Theodore's power and release the Englishmen and European 
oipliveSi much quicker than if the food supplies had had to be 
Inuisported from the coast It may be said that if these 
supplier had not been obtained it would have been im- 
powble to have reached Magdala at all in 1868, and our 
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in height, and with snow-white hair, and just as thorough- 
paced old rascal as ever. He was allowed a certain amount 
of liberty and had about fifty unarmed followers with him, 
but his influence had gone. 

Munzinger had married a landowner's daughter of the 
Hamasen, and gave out that she was a princess of that 
province ; and through his wife, who knew the wives of nearly 
all the leading men, it was of course very easy to carry 
on intrigues and obtain information. A French expedition 
in the late spring of 1870 was got together, and every- 
thing was ready for its departure from Toulon, so as to arrive 
at Massowah before the end of the rains ; but the Franco- 
Grerman war broke out in the summer of that year and the 
expedition had to be abandoned, and France was again 
baulked in her designs on Abyssinia and in the Red Sea, 
which she had commenced before King Theodore had won 
his way to the throne. 

France about ten years before this date (a.d. 1857) had 
entered into communications with Dedjatch Negusye of the 
province of Semien, who had revolted against King Theodore, 
and Negusye had promised the French what did not belong 
to him, the island of Dissei, the key of Annesley Bay 
and Zullah, in return for any help they might render. 
Negusye was defeated before the French could aid him, and 
their attempt to get a footing in the country came to naught 
The whole policy of France towards Abyssinia seems to 
consist in stirring up disputes and creating disturbances and 
trying to win a foothold in the country, and her new policy 
ever since she has come into possession of Djibuti has been 
most unfriendly to her neighbours. She can make no head- 
way with her subjects in her hinterland, who are if anything 
worse off than they were before she came into the country. 
She has put King Menelek under many obligations which 
he no doubt is now sorry for, and the last scene between 
them is as yet still unacted. King Johannes, on the other 
hand, would have nothing to do with France, and although 
civil and courteous, refused all their overtures, which were 
many. 

Munzinger, seeing that there was very little chance of 
immediately being able to do an)rthing with France, turned 
his attention to the Egyptians who, after the defeat of King 
Theodore, began a more forward policy in the northern 
frontier of Abyssinia. After a long sojourn in Cairo he 
received the appointment of Governor of Massowah and its 
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neighbourhood, and the first thing he did on taking up his 
appointment was to annex the province of Bogos and fortify 
Keren. This gave the Egyptians a road through northern 
Abyssinia, from Massowah to Kassala, with posts at Algeden 
and Amtdeb. Keren was a place which offered a good 
basis for any attack on the fertile Hamasen and northern 
Abyssinia. 

In 187s the Egyptians claimed the river Mareb as their 
boundary, and an expedition assembled at Massowah and 
Sanheit or Keren to occupy the provinces of Hamasen and 
Oculu-cussei or Halai. Waldenkel, who had been imprisoned 
l^ King Johannes when some correspondence from the French 
to him fell into the king*s hands, was released, as he promised 
to raise his followers in the Hamasen to fight against the 
invadcts. He certainly got together a few soldiers, and he 
was present at the fighting that took place between the 
Egyptians and Abyssinians in 1875. I may mention here 
th^t when Munzinger seized the Bogos country. King 
Johannes wrote to Ismael Pasha, the Khedive of Egypt, 
telling him that he might keep that country, provided he 
allowed Abyssinia to trade through Massowah and allow the 
Abyssinians to come and go without let or hindrance ■ this 
Isinael Pasha never did, and he considered that he would be 
able to take more of Abyssinia than was offered him. 

The expedition started in October from Egyptian 
territory ; one column from Sanheit or Keren via Asmara, 
and the other via the Kiagour pass, to the Gura valley ; the 
two meeting in the fertile district of Goodofelasie. The 
leader of the expedition was Arekel Bey» a nephew of the 
late Nubar Pasha; with Arendrup Bey, a Danish officer in 
tlie Egyptian army, second in command, and Count Zichy, an 
Austrian officer, commanding one of the columns. The troops 
were well armed with Remington rifles, and their artillery con- 
sisted of mountain guns, and several Krupp field guns. The 
whole expedition was well equipped, and with ample military 
supplies of all sorts. An advance was made from Goodofelasie 
to the Gundet Valley which leads to the river Mareb which 
divides the Gundet valley from the Lala plain. The pass at 
Adt-Quala, the now frontier post of the Italians, was fortified ; 
a good road which still exists was constructed down the pass, 
axul a fortified camp was made about three miles down the 
Talley. 

The Abyssinian army was concentrated at Adowa and 
\bouna, with an advance force on the Lala plain* At 
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the commencement of November, the majority of the 
Egyptian troops left their fortified camp at daylight to 
advance to the Mareb. The road to the river was only about 
ten yards wide, and flanked on each side by dense mimosa 
trees, and fairly thick under-cover of the usual description, 
which prevented regular troops deploying into line, but was 
of little hindrance to the advance of irregular troops, of which 
the Abyssinian army is composed. Arekel Bey, and Count 
Zichy, who were leading, were fairly ambushed when within 
half an hour's march of their destination, and a fight at close 
quarters took place, sword and shield, and old muzzle-loading 
guns, against the breech-loader. In a short time the Egyptian 
advance force was wiped out, and Arendrup, with the rear 
force that was following close behind, tried to retreat to the 
fortified camp higher up the valley ; part of a black Soudanese 
regiment covering the retreat being annihilated, and even at 
this date showing their splendid fighting qualities. The 
Abyssinians then attacked the fortified camp, too large to be 
properly defended by the reduced numbers. It was protected 
by a ditch and big thorn zareba placed in front of three small 
rocky hills covered with giant boulders, and was a very strong 
position ; on looking at it, it might be deemed impregnable 
when defended by soldiers with breech-loaders s^^ainst an 
enemy mostly armed with spear and sword, and if the whole 
force had waited the Abyssinian attack in this position they 
might have repulsed their enemy. Ras Aloula with his troops 
got round the left of the position, while the king and the rest 
of his army attacked the front and other flank ; the former 
managed to cut the line of retreat to Adi-Quala, and at last 
to force his way through the less strongly defended rear of 
the camp and a horrible massacre took place, quarter not 
being given or asked for. 

The Egyptians lost everything they possessed; Arekel 
Bey and Arendrup Bey, with the principal officers, were killed ; 
Count Zichy was mortally wounded and fell into King 
Johannes' hands, and received while he lived the best of 
treatment. The reserve force at Adi-Quala abandoned their 
position and fell back on the fortress of Keren, the inhabitants 
of the Hamasen attacking them and taking their revenge for 
the cruelties and plundering which were perpetrated by the 
Egyptians on their advance. But very few of the expedition 
returned to Egyptian territory, and Keren and Massowah 
were in a panic, the inhabitants seeking refuge on board the 
ships in the harbour. 
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The defeat at Gundet, or as the fight %vas caiied the battle 
of Guidi-Guidi, took place on the 7th November 1S75, and 
on the same day Munzinger, who had by this time been 
made a Pasha in the Egyptian service, was killed, and his 
force entirely destroyed in the Danakil country near the salt 
tak^ of Abbehebad. He, on behalf of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, had been intriguing with Menelek of Shoa,and succeeded 
in getting a promise of aid from that potentate. The scheme 
was, while the Egyptians were attacking King Johannes in 
the north, Munzinger Pasha and King Menelek were to 
attack Abyssinia from the south via the I fat district, and join 
the southern Mahomedao Gatlas in Wollo and Yejju, who 
were then always willing to loot the Christians of Amhara 
and Tigrd Munzinger's expedition of between 400 and 500 
men started in from Tadjurrah ; he was accompanied by his 
Abyssinian wife and their child^ and he also took with him a 
large supply of arms and ammunition to distribute to those 
who joined him* His force was attacked at night by the 
Danakils and Black Esa Somalis and were, with the excep- 
tion of about twenty » all killed^ Munzinger, his wife, their 
child, and all his staff being among the slain. 

VVemer Munzinger was certainly a clever man of his kind, 
but like many of the Swiss who leave their countr>% never to 
be trusted implicitly, as if they start to do a business it is 
generally done In an underhand or round-about way instead 
of in a straightfonvard manner. His great forte was intrigue, 
which never pays with a nation like the Abyssinians, who 
ought to be treated in the most open and simple manner 
po^isible, and then they understand that you mean to deal 
fairly with them. The last intrigue that led to his death 
was tU planned, and although he had lived many years in 
Abyssinia and had had as much experience of the country 
and its inhabitants as any European, he entirely underrated 
tlie capabilities of his enemies, under^esti mated their fighting 
qualities and their fanaticism and hatred for the Moslems 
who for centuries had plundered Abyssinia^ massacred the 
male population, and carried off the females and children 
into slavery, and still did so when he was Governor of 
Massowah, expeditions being fitted out from there to harry 
tbc highlands. He served many masters and never did 
tenricc of much merit for any of them. He was a pleasant 
Gooipdnion, a good linguist, and well informed on all subjects, 
mud had fortune been kind to him, he might have made a last- 
En^ mark in history ; he is now only remembered as having 
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made several interesting journeys in Africa and one in Arabia^ 
and belongring to the circle of people who helped to ruin 
Egypt 

On the news of the disasters in Abyssinia reaching Cairo» 
Ismael, the Khedive, was determined to avenge the humilia- 
tion he had received at the hands of, what he was pleased 
to look upon as, a nation of savages. He was then full of 
enthusiasm for extending his frontiers to the souths and 
dreamt of an Egypt extending to the Lakes Victoria and 
Albert Nyanza, including a coast line from Suez to Zanzibar. 
The late Sir Samuel Baker's annexation of the Equatorial 
regions, which was at this time being administered by the 
late General Gordon, his first appointment under Egypt, had 
been well received by England and the Continental powers ; 
and France, who at that time considered she ranked diplo- 
matically before all others in Egypt and that her influence in 
the country was paramount, did not put any obstacles in the 
way of the Khedive's wish for revenge, although she alone was 
fully aware of all that had taken place through her Consul 
and the French Catholic mission. What had actually occurred 
in Abyssinia was not known to the other European powers^ 
so preparations for a new campaign were actively pushed 
forward, and Tel-el-Kebir was made the depdt for the expedi- 
tion. This place seems to be mixed up with disasters to 
Egypt, and in April and May 1876 it received the remnants 
of the Abyssinian catastrophe, and it also saw, a little over 
six years afterwards, the defeat of her own army by the 
English ; its leader, Arabi Pasha, also having taken part in 
the Abyssinian campaign, and started for Massowah from 
Tel-el-Kebir, the place where he was also overthrown. 

While the expedition was being got together in Egypt^ 
the officials at Massowah and Keren were busy securing 
transport and intriguing with Ras Waldenkel, who was again 
in favour with King John, but who again turned traitor to his 
country and joined the Egyptians with a force of over 4oaa 
men, which he had got together after the first Egyptian 
defeat. It was composed of all the bad characters of Tigri 
and Amhara, whom King Johannes and his other leaders were 
well rid of, and instead of proving a useful ally to the Egyptians, 
was hereafter a source of a great deal of trouble and expense. 
In February 1876 the Egyptian army left the environs of 
Massowah for the Gura plateau via the Kiagour pass. Some 
of the sources of the Mareb river spring from this plateau, 
which is well watered and very fertile. The number of the 
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invading force was never published, but it was known that the 
Egyptians had at least 20,000 men sent frora Egypt, which 
did not include the regiments in the Soudan that proceeded 
to Abyssinia, or the irregular troops and Waldenkcrs followers. 
The Egyptian troops were commanded by Rhatib Pasha. 
Ha^an Pasha, a son of the Khedive, accompanied the 
expedition for his father^s political purposes, and Loring 
Pasha, an American military man, and not an adventurer as 
has been stated, was attached to the staff* He had seen 
pletity of service in the United States during the Civil War, 
and had lost an arm in action. The troops were a well-drilled, 
fine set of men, and on parade or at a review might be con- 
sidered a model army. Their rifles were the Remington 
breech-loader, and their artillery consisted of several batteries 
of breech-loading Krupp field guns, mountain batteries, and 
rocket tubes. Their commissariat was ample, and they 
carried everything with them for permanently occupying the 
ccmntry* It was the opinion of the English Consul- General 
in Eg>^t, General Stanton, and other military men, that the 
1 Egyptian army at this epoch was the finest native army that 
existed, and it had been brought to this perfection by a com- 
petent staff of American officers who had seen plenty of 
service in their country. 

The position chosen at Gura by the Egyptian staff for the 
operations against Abyssinia, which included the taking of 
Adowa and the Mareb as a boundary, was in a more open 
country than the cramped and rocky ground of the Gundet 
valley, but still the surface of the environs of this fortified 
! camp was much broken and offered good cover to an approach 
I within short musket range. The line of communications was 

I worse than that on the higher Hamasen plateau, and to the 
west of the road were broken and rugged hills which offered 
no obstacle to the Abyssinians to manoeuvre over with their 
b&re feet, but were a great hindrance to a booted soldier 
caurying his kit and rations. The fighting commenced by 
the Abyssinians firing on the fortified camp, which naturally 
being of large size, offered a good target to the Abyssinian 
fdafksfnen, but they retired, not having come to veiy close 
quarters* On the next day the king's army was seen some 
tnjles off, advancing to the attack The Egyptians left their 
entrench men ts and formed in order of battle ; but there 
seems to have been many mistakes made, and their forma- 
Cioci^ owing to the bad nature of the ground, was not the 
most advantageous. 
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The Abyssinians outnumbered the Egyptians in the ratio 
of about four to one, there being about 60,000 fighting men 
of the former and about 15,000 of the latter on the ground. 
The engagement ended disastrously for the invaders, who, 
being outnumbered, were consequently outflanked by their 
more mobile foe and had to retire within the redoubts of their 
camp; and the day's work ended by the Abyssinians resting 
for the night in the vicinity, and part of the force under Ras 
Aloula the same evening cutting the line of communications 
with Kiagour. The battle commenced the next day by the 
Abyssinians trying to storm the fortifications, which they did 
not succeed in doing, not being well enough armed with 
breech-loading rifles to keep down the fire of the defenders. 
They partially filled up the ditches round some of the re- 
doubts and nearly succeeded in obtaining an entrance, but 
they had to abandon the attack on account of their heavy 
loss. This ended all the important fighting, but there were 
afterwards many minor fights on the roads and at the small 
outposts before an armistice was concluded. 

Ras Waldenkel retired to the Hamasen on the second 
day's fight, and on the entire defeat of the Egyptians to the 
Bc^os country. He shortly commenced to raid and devastate 
the seat of his old Government, and turned the Hamasen 
plateau, formerly known by the name of the plain of the 
thousand villages, owing to its fertility and industrious 
population, into a howling wilderness of ruined houses^ 
with a few half-starved peasantry. The nameless horrors 
that have been perpetrated in this once happy country 
are impossible to describe, nor would they be believed if 
they were put on paper. 

Rhatib Pasha, who was a very enlightened and capable 
man as Eg3rptian officials go, commenced overtures for peace 
with King Johannes which, however, came to nothing, and the 
remnants of the Egyptian army during the armistice were 
allowed to retire on Massowah and Keren, after having lost 
in the two campaigns over 20,000 men, besides all their arms, 
cannon, military train, commissariat, treasure chests, and in 
fact everything they brought with them into the country. 
A great deal might be written on this attempt of Egypt on 
Abyssinia, but, as it is a thing of the past and Egypt will 
never attack Abyssinia again, it is only a matter of very 
secondary importance. One result of these campaigns was 
sowing the seeds of mutual dislike and mistrust bN^tween the 
officers of Egyptian nationality and those of Turkish and 
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Circassian origin in the Egyptian army. Arabi Pasha was 
then only a colonel of commissariat at Massowah. Osman 
Pasha Riiki, a Circassian Turk, was a brigadier-general, and 
afterwards became Minister of War in Cairo. These two and 
their partisans and followers commenced their quarrels at 
Massowah, and they continued them in Egypt and it ended 
by getting rid of the high officers of Turkish origin in the 

~ ►tian service and then with Arabi Pasha's rebellion and 

English interference In Egypt, 

Immediately after the defeat of the Egyptians, King 
Johannes made haste to the south of his dominions to settle 
with King Meneiek who had invaded Abyssinia, He was 
again victorious, and Meneiek had to do homage to King 
Johannesp who was now undisputed monarch of the whole of 
bysstnia, the two minor kings being Meneiek of Shoa and 
chLaihatmanout of the large and fertile Godjam province. 
To arrange the succession so there should be no quarrelling at 
llie death of King Johannes, a marriage took place between 
his only legitimate son, named Ras Areya Selassie, and 
Zohdeta, a daughter of King Meneiek, Ras Areya Selassie 
was to succeed King Johannes, and then any son that might 
result from the marriage. King Meneiek having no legitimate 
son, the succession to the throne of Shoa on his death would 
be left an open question* Thus early in 1877 the whole of 
Abyssinia might be said to be quiet, and there was at last a 
diance of its being able to improve and become a very im- 
portant country. Waldenkel was the only cause of anxiety^ 
ami he was only a local nuisance necessitating the king keep- 
ing a larger force under arms in the Hamasen than he other- 
urisc would have done. 

The command of the northern army and the governorship 
of the Hamasen at the death of Ras Bariou, who was killed 
in a battle fought between his forces and those of WaldenkeU 
was given by the king to that very gifted fighting man, Ras 
Aloula. H c was the son of one of the minor chiefs of Tembien, 
and had known King Johannes from his childhood; he had 
been with the king since the earliest part of his career, and 
had won his spurs as a bold and brave leader and a clever 
ftmtegist before his twentieth year- I can only say that my 
acquaintance with this man lasted for nearly twenty years, 
and I always found him most kind and sincere, and what he said 
could be believed; and, although he defeated the Italians^ they 
bofc him no itI*wiU, and they used to call him the Garibaldi 
of Abyssinia. 
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General Gordon's first introduction to the Abyssinians 
was in March 1877, and I am afraid from what he saw of 
that arch scoundrel, traitor and thief, Ras Waldenkel, and 
his followers, who were the scum of the north, that he came 
to the conclusion that the whole race were more or less the 
same. He formed, as it turned out, an opinion on the 
Abyssinian question which was not justified then, and has 
proved to be an incorrect one by events. He tried to make 
peace with Abyssinia and never could do so, owing to his 
having no independent witness, and when asked by King 
Johannes whether he was English, pointed to the "fez" or 
tarbush he wore, which is the emblem of the Turk. He, 
however, arranged an armistice in 1876 which was confirmed 
in 1877, and it lasted the whole time he remained as Govemor- 
GeneraL King Johannes greatly admired General Gordon 
and trusted him, and as long as he was in the Soudan, rela- 
tions between the two countries were never strained. It was 
only several months after he threw up the Khedive's service 
that troubles again broke out on the frontier, and then entirely 
through the fault of the Egyptian officials. 

For eight years, that is to say from 1876, after the defeat 
of the Egyptians, Abyssinia enjoyed the blessings of tran- 
quillity and good crops, and it was perhaps the most peaceful 
and happy period of its history, and during these years the 
country improved with rapid strides. King Johannes was 
very popular, and he governed the country in a firm and just 
manner, and it was during this period that we lost golden 
opportunities to improve our position that may never occur 
again. 

Ras Waldenkel's followers soon deserted him when they 
found there was to be no more fighting or plundering, and 
he was left with such a small force that he could not overawe 
the Egyptians, and, finding himself a stranger in a foreign 
land where he was disliked and slighted, he thought it was 
better to return to Abyssinia and demand pardon ; this was 
not granted, and on his return he was imprisoned on one of 
the State Ambas in Tembien, and he disappears from 
Abyssinian history. 

In 1882-83, before the Madhi's rebellion assumed lai^e 
proportions, when there was a certain amount of confusion 
in ^e Soudan on account of Arabi Pasha's rebellion and the 
defeat of the Egyptians by the English, another Abyssinian 
sought refuge with the Egyptian authorities at Massowah ; 
this was Fituari Debbub, a son of King Johannes' uncle. 
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tas Areya- By his plundering the northern borders of 
Abyssinia and looting the caravans of the merchants trading 
to tic coasts he nearly brought on hostilities between the two 
countries. In December 1883 I was sent down to Massowah 
by the late Valentine Baker Pasha and the late Admiral Sir 
Wm. Hewett to report on what was going on along the 
borders of Abyssinia, and to do what I could to bring about 
a more satisfactory state of affairs between the two countries. 
I found that the Governors of Massowah and Keren had both 
been harbouring the rebels ; the one at Massowah Debbub 
and the other at Keren, the Barrambaras (or frontier guardian) 
of the Abyssinian province of the Dembelas, by the name 
of Kufela, Debbub, towards the close of 1883, had left 
Massowah for Suakin to see the English oflicials who had 
arrived there when the Mahdi's rebeiUon had broken out in 
the eastern Soudan with Osman Digna as its leader, and 
when poor Consul Moncrieff, our Consul, had already sacrificed 
his life doing his duty, to offer his services to the English to 
attack Abyssinia* On my report of what he had been doing, 
reaching Suakin he w^as put under arrest. 

In ten days after my arrival at Massowah, and on writing 
to the Abyssinian officials, i had everything quiet ; trade going 
on again with the interior and the roads safe enough for 
merchants to come and go about their business, and a pressing 
invitation to again visit my old friend Ras Aloula, who was 
at his headquarters at Adttchlat. I regretted that I could not 
accept his insntation, as press of business kept me in the 
Massowah district I rode all over the Kism Samhar 
country and along the frontier, only accompanied by four 
natives, our only arms being two rifles and a shot gun, and 
by travelling without an escort I determined to show the 
people I was not afraid of them. I found that the district 
was entire chaos and confusion and had never been visited 
by the Egyptian officials, and those in authority, instead 
of being at their posts, were living in close proximity to 
Bfasaowah in perfect safety ; and the shepherds who form the 
most numerous portion of the population had been living in 
a state of terror, and whenever the brigands had required 
money to spend in debaucheries at Massowah, they had 
plundered the flocks of the natives and had driven them 
into Massowah for sale, 

I arrested many of these brigands and bad characters 
and shipped them off to Suakin to be turned into irregular 

9pft under Baker Pasha, and it was these men that de- 
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fended Baker Pasha, Colonel Burnaby, and the staff at the 
second battle of El-Teb, and enabled them to get away from 
that terrible battle-field where so many Egyptians were 
slaughtered. The men I arrested were all good sporting 
shots with a rifle, but utterly undisciplined in a military 
point of view ; but had their own way of skirmishing and 
scouting which is most effective and quite equal to our 
book theories ; they never hesitated to attack a much larger 
force, and they were equally as mobile as the Dervishes, and 
they quite enjoyed shooting them down. 

I have always found that the most effective way of 
getting information in these countries is not to sit in a 
Government ofHce and hear tales got up for official ears^ 
and examine spies and countrymen that are brought into the 
town where they can be recognised by others, and who are 
therefore in a mortal dread the whole time, and give answers 
that they think that the Government and questioner may 
like ; but to go out into the country without an escort and 
an interpreter only, generally a confidential servant that 
talked Abyssinian and the local dialect in case the people 
did not talk Arabic, and speak to everyone that passes by, 
or go to the shepherds that are attending their flocks and 
get their news. There is always this certainty, that the 
shepherds will not keep their flocks in danger, and that 
some of their friends are on the look-out for robbers or any 
force that an enemy may have close, so that ample notice 
may be given to get their animals into a place of safety. 
Ask them for a drink of milk, and offer them a dollar which 
they will not always accept, and they are generally willing 
to answer all questions, and very often volunteer information. 
I have always found that the correct information is obtained 
in the desert and not in the town ; under the blue sky and 
in the open air, truth is far commoner between white and 
black man than it is between four walls in a room in 
a Government building. Intelligence Department please 
kindly note. 

My many years' experience in Suakin led me to believe 
that our Military Intelligence Department was veiy badly 
served, because it was inside th^ walls of the town instead 
of outside, and the farce for a long time was kept up of 
partly covering the spies in a sack or in a garment ; their 
walk or their legs were recognised by some peculiarity or by 
some scar, and it is known to very f^, but nevertheless it 
b a fact, that many people can tell even to whom the foot- 
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rks in the sand belong, and they can also pick up andj 
the trail of a camel out of a herd and know tl 
djlferent footprints of the different animals. 

After the English campaign at Suakiri under General 
Sir Gerald Graham, V.G,, in the spring of 1884 was over, 
Admiral Sir W, Hewett, V,C, was sent by the English 
Government on a mission to King Johannes, and from that 
date England again commenced to have dealings with 
Abyssinia. The king had surprised everyone in what he 
bad achieved since he had been given the present of arms 
and ammunttion by Lord Napier of Magdala in the summer 
of 1868, His character had then been under-estimated, 
and he had now won his way to the throne of a united 
Abyssinia, despite many obstacles^ and certainly with less 

elty than any other previous monarch had practised* 
ing Theodore's reign had been marked by atrocities of 
the most appalling nature, and the result was that at his 
deatlt he only had the fortress of Magdala that he could 
call his own. During the whole of his reign many parts of 
his country were unsafe, while it was in 1884 the boast of 
King Johannes that a child could pass through his dominions 
unharmed. His early experience also of the Taltal, Azebu, 
Wollo and Yejju Gallas w^as most useful to him, and no one 
before had ever kept these turbulent tribes in such good 
order. It is said that Cromwell was the only Englishman that 
ever did or ever will understand the Irish, and Johannes up 
till now is the only Abyssinian that properly controlled these 
turbulent people, first by the sword and then by kindness j 
they are now not to be trusted, and are a great source of 
annoyance to the peaceful merchants and cultivators along 
the road that our expedition took in 1867-68* 

It will be seen in 1884 that Abyssinia had been neglected 
by the English for sixteen years. If any intelligent Indian 
IraJned official had been left behind to advise and help 
Prince Kassai, as he was then, we should now have had 
»ofiie return for the money spent over the expedition in 
trade and also the entire friendship of the Abyssinian 
people. The country would also have been spared many 
miffcries ; thousands upon thousands of human lives would 
DOC have been wasted as they have been ; and we should 
have had an ally in a country that will yield our merchants 
good returns in the future, and a friendly population that is 
DQuad to play its part in the near future, not only in Africa^ 
but on our h%hway to the East, and perhaps remotely in 

C 
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European politics. What is certain is, that Abyssinia must 
either be entirely friendly to us or unfriendly ; half measures 
will always be dangerous. As an ally with either France or 
Russia, and the open door at Djibuti, Menelek with his 
enormous army will always prove a formidable enemy ; and 
if unfriendly, our Soudan conquest is valueless, as it can 
never be made to pay its expenses if large frontier garrisons 
have to be kept up. 

I think that the late Admiral Hewett, on his return from 
his mission to Abyssinia, was thoroughly alive to the import- 
ance of the country ; and had he lived, that his counsels would 
have been listened to, and that we should not have neglected 
the undoubted opportunities that we had then, and that we 
should be only too pleased to win back. It must have been 
patent to the most ordinary observer, that unless we kept 
our nation prominently before the Abyssinians and their 
rulers, that other nations, especially France, would not be 
long in trying to obtain a diplomatic foothold in the country 
where she had several times failed. This they have already 
done, and during the last few years we have played a very 
secondary and not quite a dignified rdle, and are now only 
trying to regain What we never ought to have lost, namely 
the paramount foreign influence with prince, priest and 
peasant ; unless we can regain this our position will always 
be a difficult one, necessitating large sums of money bein^ 
expended on frontier garrisons for defensive purposes round 
the vast area through which we are now being brought into 
contact with the officials and inhabitants of Abyssinia. It 
is now impo^ible to blockade them in their highlands, as the 
key of the road by which they can obtain supplies has passed 
into other hands ; and although there are many ways into the 
interior, I hardly know one by which it would be safe to get 
out by should a temporary reverse to an invading force lake 
place. 

In my book, " '83 to '87 in the Soudan," I gave a full account 
of Admiral Hewett's mission to Abyssinia, and it would be 
useless to quote from it here. In the appendix of this book 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4, the several treaties made between England 
and Abyssinia will be found, with comments thereon which 
ought to be carefully read. So I now pass to what took 
place between Abyssinia and the Dervishes, the second enemy 
that attacked their country. The first approach of the 
followers of the Mahdi on the Abyssinian frontier commenced 
in 1884, when Kassala was cut off from Keren, the Dervishes 
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hairing blocked the roads. By Admiral Hewett's treaty, 
^King Johacmes agreed to help England and Egypt to relieve 
and withdraw the garrisons of Egyptian forts and the in- 
habitants of the towns, that wished to leave, situated along his 
north and north-eastern frontiers. All the arrangements and 
details for cajrying out this work were intrusted to the king's 
ligfating general, Ras Aloula, who performed his arduous task 
and safely delivered the garrisons of Amedeb^ Algeden, and 
Keren on the northern frontier, and Ghirra and Gallabat or 
Metemmeh on the north-west and western frontiers. These 
five stations were the only ones throughout the length and 
breadth of the Egyptian Soudan that did not fall into the 
hands of the Mahdi ; Ras Aloula accomplishing what England 
with all her resources was unfortunately unable to perform with 
Singat and Tokar situated only within a few miles of Suakin. 
Late in 18S4 Ras Aloula was asked to go to the relief of 
jKassala, which he consented to do, but was told that orders 
would be sent him when he was to start; the orders were 
delayed week after week and month after montL He 
, informed those that had the management of the negotiations 
' that unless he received orders to advance before the rains set 
in, it would be impossible for his army to go to Kassala on 
account of the state of the roads, and that the town would 
fail from starvation before he could render any assistance 
Well armed as Ras /lloula's army was, he had the utmost 
contempt for the Dervishes, and was longing to have a turn 
at the inlidets. He was no fanatic, and did not object to the 
Moslem religion so much as the Egyptian officials, whom he 
looked upon as a pestilential set of robbers, their word never 
to be believed, as they were at the bottom of every attack that 
I had ever been made upon his country. Fanaticism was never 
one of his weak points, as he never interfered with the Moslems 
in his govemorate, and several of his agents and many of his 
soldiers were of this religion. He thoroughly understood the 
Dervishes^ and that it was not only impossible for him or 
may Abyssinian, but any true Mahomedan as well, to have 
anything to do with them without, as he used to express 
himself, being defiled* 

It was impossible to find a more capable and energetic 
letder in Abyssinia than Ras Aloula for dealing with these 
metXt &im1 it was a great pity for many reasons that more use 
was not made of Abyssinia at the time, as what they had 
bocn asked to do they had carried out in a most satisfactory 
fttanner 
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Hi In the spring of 1885 the Gallabat and Ghirra garrisoiu 

had arrived in Abyssinia, and at the same time Ras Aloula 
made his final appeal to be allowed to proceed to Kassala tc 
relieve that garrison before the rains set in, which they dc 

y • towards the end of June. In July, in the middle of the rainy 

i; season Kassala fell, proving that the information of the Rafi 

and what he told the Egyptian officials had been correct; 
and it was not till August that further arms and ammunition 

] as well as money were sent from Suakin to him to get him to 

proceed to the relief of the only Egyptian garrison that still 
held out, and which he knew had already fallen. The Ras 
has repeatedly told me that he informed the Egyptians that 
the majority of his army is always disbanded in the month 
of June to enable the men to go to their villages to plant 
their crops, and it is only on Holy Cross day, in September, 
that they come back to headquarters, when all the planting 
has been finished. Unless they can plant their crops during 
the rainy season, the expense of keeping an army together 
during the rest of the year is very great, as the soldier has to 
be given rations instead of bringing them or having them 
sent to him, and the peasants in the vicinity of the head- 
quarters of the army suffer. 

The army under Ras Aloula left Asmara about the 
middle of September, immediately after the festival of the 
Holy Cross, and reached Kufit, where Osman Digna's army 

I • ; was encamped under the command of the Dervish leadei 

^ Mustapha Hadal. Belata Gabrou commanded the advance 
guard of the Abyssinians, mostly composed of cavalry 01 
mounted men, and on coming up with the enemy immediately 
attacked them and broke his way through the Dervish force, 
but got cut off from the main body of the Abyssinians, con- 
sisting of the infantry under the command of Ras Aloula. 
Belata Gabrou was killed soon after the commencement oi 
the battle, and the cavalry lost heavily owing to the broken 
ground and bush, but they rallied when they found themselves 
some way in the rear of the Dervish position and only camp 
followers to oppose them, and reformed. By this time the 
main body of the Abyssinians had come into action and had 
also outflanked the Dervishes on each wing and had driven 
them in ; they had broken their centre as well,* and a terrible 
massacre took place, not a single Dervish being given quarter. 



* The Abyssinian centre was in phalanx fonnation, Uie last time this order d 
battle was used in Ab3rssinia, as thej are now all armed with breechloading riflei 
and attack in loose order. 
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Those that retired met the cavalry after they had reformed, 
who drove them into the thick bush» and the day ended in a 
cocnplete victory for the Abyssinian army, who lost about 
2000 men killed on the field and in following: the routed 
Dervishes, besides over double the number wounded. The 
Dervishes left over 3000 fighting men killed oii one of the 
positions they held, but this docs not include what were 
killed during the retreat, nor their women and non* fighting 
mcn^ of which there were a great numben Putting their 
total loss at io»oco would not be too many, 

I had with me for over two years a servant who was 
then with the Dervishes, and he used to tell me all about 
the fight and the incidents of the campaign and the fall of 
Kass^a. He was a petty merchant and slave dealer, or 
slave stealer, by trade, and he and many others of his class 
joined Osman Digna, as they believed they would have an 
eas)^ task in defeating the Abyssinians, and that they would 
be able to procure many women and children that they 
would be able to sell at a high price at the coast ; the 
women of the Abyssinians and Gal las always fetching a 
much higher rate than the blacks and negroes. He, with 
one or two more of his friends, escaped with their UveSj but 
woufidedf and lost everything they possessed. 

Osman Digna was nearly captured ; the Abyssinians twice 
passed him within a few yards while he was hiding in the 
thick bushes with which this country is covered* After the 
battle of Tamaai in 1 884 he also had a narrow escape, our 
doouts passing his hiding place among the rocks a few feet 
above the road» Osman Digna has never taken part in any 
engagement since he was first wounded on the attack of the 
Government House at Singat in 1883, when he got the bone 
of his right arm shattered above the wrist, a bullet wound in 
the thigh, and a sword-cut over the head; since then he has 
alwajTS allowed his followers to do any fighting there is to be 
done; and tells them to go and fight while he prays for their 
victoiy* He keeps out of rifle range, and the moment he sees 
his men defeated makes ofC as quickly as possible to a safe 

Elacc. He always has the quickest dromedary or the best 
orsc that money can buy, so is always safe from capture, 
and if be was sighted and followed, the speed of his animal 
would not allow him to be overtaken. He knows every path 
JUid well in the Soudan, having brought his caravans of slaves 
by the nearly unknown paths from the interior, and he is of 
course known to all the slave dealers and bad characters in 
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the country, who protect him and give him information.* I 
believe that Brewster Bey, the Khedive's English secretary, is 
the only Englishman besides myself that knew this man, 
and I had in olden days several commercial transactions with 
him, and found him fairly honest but a very shifty customer. 
He is a middle-sized, very thick-set and strong man, and 
has one peculiarity of never being able to look a white man 
in the face ; his chest is covered with curly hair and he has 
shaggy eyebrows and bristly hair growing out of his ears 
and nostrils, and once seeing him he never could be for- 
gotten. Admiral Poulett, who was captain of H.M.S. Wild 
Szvatt, had the honour of ruining him by capturing his slaves 
and cargo off the Soudan coast north of Suakin, and in my 
book, "'83 to '87 in the Soudan," I give his pedigree and 
what he was. By last accounts he is still alive and likely in 
future to give a good deal of trouble with his slave-dealing 
friends. 

The battle of Kufit cost the Dervishes in fighting men 
and followers about ten thousand people, as nearly all the 
wounded that escaped died afterwards from want of food 
and the hardships encountered in the retreat ; and it was a 
pity that no forward movement was made from Suakin to 
clear the Dervishes from its environs, as if Ras Aloula's 
success had been followed up, it would have been the death- 
blow to the Khalifa's power in the eastern Soudan. 

The next fight between Abyssinia and the forces of the 
Khalifa took place after the Abyssinians withdrew their 
Gallabat frontier garrison. This was necessitated by the for- 
ward movement of the Italians from Massowah and Menelek's 
intrigues with them ; the latter, after the death of Ras Areya 
Selassie (the son of King Johannes), who had married Zohdeta, 
King Menelek's daughter, and had left no child, made all his 
preparations so as to be prepared to seize the throne on the 
death of King Johannes or at any favourable opportunity. 
King Johannes was greatly worried at the time ; he had not 
only lost his favourite and only legitimate son, who died of 
consumption and was buried at Macalle, but he was threatened 
by the Italians on the north, the Dervishes on the west, the 
Danakils pushed by the Italians to raid the highlands on 

* Since writing this Osman Digna has at last been captured trying to get 
across to Jeddah and Mecca, evidently to make arrangements to carry on the 
slave trade ; his capture will not stop the trade as there are many keen traders 
still left, and Osman Digna was only partly a successful man» and there are 
many who have never been caught and carried all^ their ventures through. In- 
steaa of ezecnting this scoundrel he will now end his dajrs in peace in Egypt 
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e south*west, and by Menelek, who had received every help 
from Italy* on the south. 

He was of course the natural enemy of his western in- 
vaders, but from the north he ought to have been safe if our 
treaty with him went for anything. Look at our behaviour 
to King Johannes from any point of view and it will not 
show one ray of honesty, and to my mind it is one of our 
worst bits of business oat of the many we have been guilty of 
in Africa* and no wonder our position diplomatically is such a 
bad one with the rulers of the country at present, England 
made use of King Johannes as long as he was of any service, 
and then threw him over to the tender mercies of Italy, who 
went to Massowah under our auspices with the intention of 
taking territory that belonged to our ally, and allowed them 
to destroy and break all the promises England had solemnly 
made to King Johannes after he had faithfully carried out 
his part of the agreement. The fact is not known to the 
British public and I wish it was not true for our credit's 
sake; but unfortunately it is, and it reads like one of the 
vilest bits of treachery that has been perpetrated tn Africa 
or in India in the eighteenth century* 

King Menelek had made friends with the Italians, who 
were hostile to King Johannes* and he was perfectly aware of 
it, and he also suspected him with very good reason of also 
being friendly with the Dervishes, as they were in the habit 
of sending people to Shoa via the Blue Nile. In his mind 
there could only be one opinion of this conduct, namely, 
that the king of the southern portion of his dominions 
would spdre no means and would stop at nothing so long as 
he could obtain possession of the crown. The most pressing 
of hb enemies were the Dervishes^ and he decided to deal 
with them first and then the others in detail. He therefore 
commenced preparations for the defence of his country by 
assembling a large army to drive back the Dervishes and 
ptintsh them for the cruelties they had perpetrated in their 
invasion from the province of Metemmeh of his sub-kingdom 
of Godjam. 

Gallabat as a possession is entirely useless to the Abys- 

ins, as it necessitates a large garrison being kept in a hot 

unhealthy climate and the Abyssinian hill men cannot 

remain there for any length of time, as after a sojourn of 
about a year the mortality amongst them becomes excessive. 
After Its abandonment by Egypt and its relief by the Abys- 
siniaciSt it was occupied by the local tribes who paid tribute 
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to King Johannes, he promising them protection when they 
were attacked. 

When the first big invasion of Abyssinia took place in 
1887 by the Dervishes under Abu Angar, the Abyssinian 
army was much scattered ; some were in the north watching 
the northern frontier both against the Italians in the east 
and the Dervishes in the north-west, others were at their 
homes cultivating, and some in the south-east watching the 
Danakils and Gallas, who had also been incited to attack 
Abyssinia. King Tchlaihaimanout of Godjam had only his 
badly armed population and few soldiery to meet Abou 
Angar's large force of picked men. The Dervishes gained, 
after severe fighting, a complete victory, taking Gondar and 
devastating the greater portion of the Dembea province, and 
capturing many of King Tchlaihaimanout's family and many 
thousands of women and children, killing all the useless 
people that were too old to be of any use, and the young 
babies that could not walk. 

In the following year, 1888, another invasion by Abou 
Angar took place, but in the meantime King Tchlaihaimanout 
had got together the best of his remaining soldiers, who 
were armed with rifles given him by King Johannes, and he 
had also been reinforced by many troops belonging to the 
armies of Ras Michael, Ras Mangesha and Ras Aloula, 
chiefly commanded by their fituaris or leaders of the advance 
guard. On this occasion the Dervishes were badly beaten, 
as they never could come to hand-to-hand fighting with the 
infantry armed with rifles, and the Abyssinians hardly lost a 
man. 

King Johannes in the winter of 1888-89 had been making 
every preparation for a long campaign against the Dervishes, 
which he was to command in person ; and so that the 
Dervishes should not be taken by surprise he gave them 
notice that he was coming to attack them, so that as many as 
possible might be got together at Gallabat to receive the 
punishment that they deserved. He also wrote to the Khalifa 
to tell him that he would march to Omduraman and attack 
him. 

The Dervish camp at Metemmeh was a large sareba-ed 
enclosure, protected by a ditch and several redoubts, and it 
is said to have contained at least 70,000 fighting men and 
perhaps double the number of followers ; dhurra had been 
grown and collected in the fertile country for miles round to 
feed this enormous force. The Abyssinian army was of 
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: the same number, nearly a[l of them armed with 
rifles ; the Dervishes could not count an eighth of these arms, 
and were consequently at a great disadvantage despite that 
they were fightmg behind entrenchments, which, however, 
owing to faulty construction, they had to look over to fire 
from, thereby exposing themselves to the Abyssinian marks- 
men. The battle commenced soon after daylight on the 9th 
Mardi, and lasted till some time after the noon-day hour, 
Ras Mangesha^ the kings illegitimate son, and Ras Aloula 
commanded on one wing j the king and his picked troops the 
centre; and Ras Michael of the Wollo Galla country and 
King Tchlaihaimanout of Godjam the other wing. 

The Dervish position was thoroughly surrounded except 
in one small space, and the seething mass of humanity that 
it contained offered a large target to the Abyssinians, who 
did terrible execution before they made their final attack. 
They burnt the thorn zareba in many places and filled up 
the ditch, the men that accomplished the work being covered 
at a short range by the rifles of their companions. Ras 
Mangesha and his troops were the first to gain an entrance 
DO one side, and Ras Michael soon made good his attack on 
the other. The mat and grass huts with which the enclosure 
nfUM crowded got fired in many places, and amongst the smoke 
ajid confusion a few Dervishes escaped through a part of the 
fortiAcatJDns that had not been attacked, and made off to join 
a smaJi force encamped not far away that had not taken part 
in the engagement. Facing King Johannes* bodyguard, one 
small redoubt, strongly fortified and held by the black slave 
soldios of the Dervishes, still held out, and their rifle Are was 
doing somej execution. The king, getting angry that it had 
not been taken in the rear by the troops that had entered the 
sides of the fortifications and who were engaged in plundering, 
went forward to attack it with his followers. The gaudy 
dresses worn by his staff, with their silver shields and the 
bright silks, drew the fire of the defenders. King Johannes 
«ras struck by a bullet that traversed the lower part of his 
irm and entered the intestines near the navel, taking into the 
wound a part of his dress. He still gave orders and kept 
on the field till the redoubt was rushed, and those in it all 
killed. 

On the news of the king being wounded reaching the 
diffiencnt commanders of high rank, they all retired to where 
the king was and left their soldiers to go on with the 
pHlagc, burning the houses and massacring the Dervishes 
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who had not given in. Unfortunately the complete victoiy 
was not followed up by the cavalry, or but few would have 
lived to tell the tale of the Gallabat slaughter. The wounds 
received by the king were at first thought not to be very 
severe, the arm only bleeding to any great extent, but towards 
morning grave complications set in and the king knew that 
his end was approaching. 

On his death-bed, before many of his great generals he 
acknowledged Ras Mangesha as his son ; but no details of 
succession were arrang^ amongst those present, and no 
allegiance was sworn and no agreement come to before the 
king died. His death occurred about twenty-four hours after 
he was wounded, most likely from peritonitis; he had no 
doctor with any European skill with him, and his wounds 
were attended to by his servants only. 

I learnt the particulars of his death from his own priest, 
who was with him at the time, from Ras Aloula, and many 
others who were present, among them being the brother of 
Ledj Mashesha, who came to England with his uncle, Ledj 
Mertcha, Envoy of King Johannes, who visited Her Majesty 
the Queen at Osborne. Poor Ledj Mashesha, whom many of 
my readers may remember in 1884, was killed in attacking 
the redoubt from which the king was wounded, his brother 
buiying his body on the field of battle. 

On the king's death on the loth March, quarrels com- 
menced as to the succession, and the different chiefs all 
started back to Abyssinia with the captives and the plunder 
including all the grain that they had taken from the Dervishes. 
Many of them left by night and more at daylight next morn- 
ing. On the I ith, in the afternoon, old Ras Areya, the king's 
uncle, a man of nearly eighty years of age, who had played a 
wonderful part in Abyssinian history, was left with a few 
followers to bring back the king's body for burial. The 
body had been cut in half so that it could be carried more 
easily, and was put in a clothes box so it could be laden on a 
mule. Only a few of the king's devoted servants remained 
behind, with a few priests and their armed servants. On the 
1 2th, while following the Tacazze road, the sad and mournful 
procession was overtaken by a few Dervishes and some Arabs 
who had returned on the night of the loth to reconnoitre Galla- 
bat, and when they found it abandoned they had followed 
one of the lines of retreat to find out what was going on and 
the reason the Abyssinian victory had not been followed up. 

Poor old Ras Areya could have escaped, but he preferred 
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remaining: with the body of his old sovereigri, and he and a 
few of his soldiers and the bravest of the kings servants, who 
had lost their all, and had no more prospects to live for, died 
defending the remains of their old master. Ras Areya was 
last seen standing alongside the box containing the king's 
body, after having expended all his ammunition, with his 
shield and sword in his hands, defending himself, till at last 
be was speared by a Dervish from behind, and died fighting 
gamely like the fine old warrior that he was, 

I was told this by a priest who was present, and who saw 
the Dervishes like a pack of dogs worrying round the last that 
stood, and when the skirmish was nearly finished he got away 
after being badly wounded. The Dervishes were then breaking 
open the packages and baggage. The last words of old Ras 
Areya were : ** that he was now old and done for, that his time 
had come, and it was useless at his age to serve another master 
thai he knew little about, and it was better to die like a man 
fighting unbelievers, than like a mule in a stable." Whatever 
may be said against the Abyssinian of the higher class, and 
he has many faults, cowardice and fear of death are not 
among them, and they mostly die game. I used to hear 
from two of Ras Areya's daughters at Macalle many tales 
about their father. He had a very large family and was a 
gay old man. 

The loss of the Abyssinians in the battle of Gallabat was 
most trifling compared with that of the Dervishes, and after- 
wards in the return to Abyssinia, it was only the very small 
force that was left with the king's body that suffered. 

Since the battle of Gallabat, although small raids by 
the Dervishes have taken place into Abyssinia plundering 
and slave capturing, they never again tried to invade the 
countr}' in force ; perhaps from the enormous loss they had 
sustained at Gallabat, or more likely that the Khalifa had 
come to some understanding with the new ruler. The 
Dcrvisb fights tn the north were afterwards always with the 
ltaUaii& 

The loot obtained when the king's body was taken was 
sent to the Khalifa, together with the heads of King Johannes 
and his uncle, Ras Areya, and these trophies, together with the 
king's papers and private effects, enabled the Khalifa to 
magnify what was really a terrible defeat for his followers 
Into a great victory. The heads I believe found their way to 
Egy-pt, but what became of the remains of fallen monarchy 
history docs not say. Little can be said in favour of the 
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rulers of provinces that took part in the fight making no 
attempt to recover the body of their king ; but they all had 
their private affairs to settle now a change of ruler was to 
take place, and all Abyssinians are entirely of the opinion 
that a live man is better than a dead monarch. 

The country that King Johannes ruled over at his death 
had greatly improved during the time he was on the throne. 
The leading men were more enlightened than their pre- 
decessors, and took more interest in the welfare of their sub- 
jects. There were more rich merchants than formerly, and 
owing to the brigandage being nearly put down, internal 
trade in the country had greatly increased and more foreign 
goods were imported in exchange for the natural products of 
Abyssinia. The peasant and cultivator were also better off 
and less molested by the soldiery, as only enough men were 
kept permanently under arms to enable the king to enforce 
his rule, and it was only in war time when expeditions had to 
be undertaken that the able-bodied peasantry were called 
out. 

A lot of things have been published about King Johannes' 
cruelty to smokers and to other people for petty crimes; 
these are all greatly exaggerated, and I never came across, 
in all my visits to Abyssinia, a single native that had been 
mutilated by the loss of nose for snuffing or lips for smoking, 
as was reported by the king's detractors. I have made 
careful inquiries into this accusation, and the only approach 
to it I can find is, that on some four or five occasions men 
caught smoking and snufHng in or near the precincts of the 
royal palaces have had their lips and nose slightly scarified 
so as, until the slight wound healed, they could not use 
tobacco. King Johannes did not like the smell of tobacco, 
and he certainly had a right to prohibit its use near him or 
on his own premises by his own subjects. He never pro- 
hibited its use to Europeans, and has repeatedly told them 
if they wished to smoke in his presence that they might 
Some of them, I am sorry to say, had the bad taste 
to do so. They would not have dared to smoke or snuff in 
the presence of European royalty if these habits had been 
distasteful at Court Ledj Mertcha, the Abyssinian envoy to 
the Queen, was very fond of snuff, and he used to tell me 
stories about the king speaking to him about his habit, as he 
used always to have stray grains of it left on his clothes. On 
one occasion the old man took out his silver snuff box, a 
present from an English friend, and was going to help him- 
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adf, quite forgetting he was in the king's presence. His Majesty 
smid: '* Not before cnej Ledj Mertcha, whatever you may do 
before others ** ; and the box went back into his pocket very 
quickly. 

t think it a great pity that many people will tell ** yarns'* 
that have no foundation ; the more they travel the more they 
are added to, and untruths get spread about, sometimes, but 
not always, to the detriment of individuals that are accused 
of things they have never done ; and 1 am sorry to say that 
there are officers of Her Majesty s services that have news- 
paper war services that are not strictly founded on facts, 
and what is the worst part of it, these supposed deeds are 
not contradicted- 

Regarding the punishment of petty crimes during King 
Johannes' reign, they were no doubt treated severely; but 
the country has no small jails, and the corporal punish- 
nient meted out has an excellent effect, and it is a pity that 
flogging is not more resorted to in Europe, as properly 
admniistered it has not the degrading effect attributed to 
tt, and is only feared by those that deserve it It would 
put a stop to many petty crimes, and the prisons would 
not be so full as they are now. Mutilation^ such as losing 
a hand or a foot for stealing, is of course to an Englishman's 
idea a horrible punishment^ but this is never done for the 
first offence ; whipping is tried at first to break the offender 
off his bad habit, or being put in chains and made to clear 
up the enclosures of the officials. When a man is met 
minus a hand or foot, it is a certain sign that he was or 
Is an incorrigible thief, therefore visitors to Abyssinia should 
keep these people away from their camps the same as the 
Abyssinians do from their houses; they always have food 
given them by the natives and sent on their way, very likely 
for the reason that if they are not given a trifle, they 
will annex something more valuable. A thief in Abyssinia 
earries his character about with him wherever he goes, and 
that is the reason why a man when he meets with an 
accident dislikes having any one of his members amputated. 

King Johannes as a monarch certainly ranks before any 
of his modern predecessors, and his death was a great blow 
to English influence in the country, although our Govern- 
cnciit treated him so badly ; and we shall sooner or later 
no doubt regret that for political reasons we gave up to 
Italy what we ought to have maintained for ourselves, and 
what could have been done for a very small expenditure 
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that our country would never have felt, pennies granted by 
the Treasury officials annually would have sav^ perhaps 
millions of pounds and thousands of human lives, and we 
shall be lucky to get through this business without another 
terrible sacrifice of human life. My opinion is that it is 
another of our lost opportunities in Africa, of which there 
seem to be so many, and so there still will be until we 
have a proper African department in London to look 
after the enormous amount of work that this continent 
entails ; our liabilities increase at a great rate, and the staff 
that looks after the business is not increased in ratio, 
so things are pigeon-holed, and the eg^ that has been put 
away hatches unexpectedly and makes a mess which takes 
a terrible amount of work to clean up, and often produces 
a chick that is very troublesome and entails great responsi- 
bilities. Pigeon-holing a document brought about the 
Abyssinian war of 1867-68, and by hitherto neglecting this 
question we are now face to face with a problem that will 
take a lot of solving and may end in a way that few 
people little imagine. 

I trust and hope that it will be settled in a satisfactory 
manner, but I am very sceptical as to the result. 
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WE must now return to the Italians and their dealings 
with Abyssinia. It will be remembered that Massow^ 
was handed over to them in February 1885, at the time the 
s4!cond English expedition was being assembled at Suakin 
with the object of breaking Osman Digna's power and 
opening up the Suakin Berber route^ and also to construct 
a railway from that port to the Nile; the route was opened 
up after a delay of thirteen ycarSj and the railway, the only 
H-ay to open up the Soudan to trade, is not built The 
position in the north of Abyssinia was this: according to 
the treaty made by Admiral Hewett, Abyssinia had occupied 
Keren and the Bogos country, the Egyptian garrisons 
bad been withdrawn, and Kassala was the only garrison 
that held out in the whole of the Soudan, The inhabitants 
of the north and their new masters were at peace, and they 
were no doubt the gainers and in a better position than 
they ever were before, as they formerly had to pay taxes to 
the Egj*ptian Government for which they got no protection, 
and aJso for many years they had to support the exactions 
of Has Waldenkc!, Fituari Debbub, and Barrambarras 
Kufclfti who wxre nominally under Egyptian protection, 
besides paying tribute to lias Aloula whenever he came 
I down to levy it ; as although an armistice which I mentioned 
^^ before existed between the two countries, the question of 
^B frontier and the taxation of the natives had not been settled. 
^m The nearest Abyssinian frontier post to Masse wah was at 
^B Ghinda^ and the neutral ground commenced at Sabagumba at 
^B the foot of the Ghinda pass and extended to Sahaati, where 
^r caravans were to be taken over by the Massowah authorities 
from the Abyssinians ; or, in other words, the safety of all 
commercial caravans between Massowah and Sahaati rested 
with the Massowah officials, and after that point with 
Abyssinia, This was an excellent arrangement, as it fixed 
tbe responsibility of both parties, and gave back to Abyssinia 
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what was rightly hers and what neither Turkey or Egypt had 
ever been able to hold. Keren had been annexed, as I 
mentioned before, by Munzinger Pasha ; it gave Egypt a road 
from Massowah that she required for political reasons, but it 
was an annexation that was ill advised and not worth fightiog 
about, as the commercial road to Kassala from the coast is 
via Suakin ; the two roads are about equi-distant, but that 
via Suakin is by far the easier of the two. 

During the first two years of the Italian occupation of 
Massowah and its immediate environs, their chief object was 
to improve the town and port and enter into friendly relations 
with the neighbouring tribes, and by the close of 1886 they 
had taken the whole coast line from Rarat in the north to 
Kaheita in the south. Rarat is a native sailing-craft anchors^ 
from where goods are shipped to the Habab country, and 
Raheita is to the south of Assab Bay, the first Italian colony 
in the Red Sea, procured by the Rubattino Steam Ship 
Company soon after the opening of the Suez Canal as a 
coaling station. Through Assab Bay and the Danakil 
country they entered into negotiations with King Menelek 
of Shoa, and through this road to southern Abyssinia they 
not only sent him, but allowed him to import arms and 
ammunition without consulting King Johannes ; this of course 
he was soon aware of, and it made him distrust the Italians 
greatly. 

As soon as the Italians considered they were strong 
enough to make a forward movement towards Abyssinia they 
started from the environs of Massowah, which they had 
strongly fortified on the land side, and seized Sahaati and 
erected a small redoubt there on the high land commanding 
the water supply. Ras Aloula at that time had left Asmara 
his headquarters for the Basen country in the direction of 
Kassala to punish the Dervishes for raiding the Dembelas 
provinces. On hearing the news of the Italian advance he 
returned to Asmara and informed the Italian officials that 
they were infringing the treaty between Abyssinia, Egypt 
and England, and that any further movement of troops 
towards Sahaati would be considered a hostile action and 
would be treated accordingly. He also pointed out that the 
redoubt was built on the high land and could only be used for 
one purpose, namely against Abyssinia. The answer to his 
letter was the strengthening of the redoubt and an increased 
garrison. Ras Aloula then advanced to Ghinda and the 
Ailet plain just above Sahaati, and on the dispatch of a 
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strong body of troops from Massowah to Sahaati, the Ras 
having leamt of thetr departure from hfs spies, and before 
they could arrive at the fortifications that had been erected, 
be attacked them at Dogali, about a mile from the commence- 
in en t of the water at Sahaati, and entirely defeated them ; a 
vety few, and those nearly all wounded, getting back to 
Massowab. The Abyssfnians as customary mutilated the 
dead, which created great indignation at the time; in another 
part of this book I explain tlie reason, and no doubt it will 
take a great many years before this custom dies out» intercourse 
with more civilised people and education will only put a stop 
Co it. I believe the American and Canadian Indians when 
they fight still take scalps, and their possession is considered a 
mark of valour the same as medals to the civilised soldier. 

Dogali was the first and only fight that took place between 
the Italians and Abyssinians during the reign of King 
Johannes, and the Italians after the battle sent to Massovvah 
a ver>^ large force of troops of all arms and awaited in their 
own territory further attacks from the Abyssinians that never 
took place* There were faults on both sides ; according to 
our English treaty with Abyssinia, the Italians had no right 
to go on the high ground round Saliaati and fortify it, nor 
did they justify their advance, which they could easily have 
done by saying it was a defensive measure against the 
Demies ; and Ras Aloula was in the wrong for going 
farther than Sahaati and attacking the Italians in their own 
20fie» but no frontier general, in any part of the world, would 
allow neutral territory to be occupied and fortified without 
doing what he could to prevent his enemy from sei/Jng and 
erecting fortifications on a strategical position that did not 
belong to him. Appendix V. gives the names of the Governors 
of the Italian colony of Erithrea and the dates that they took 
command, and from it can be seen that the frequent change 
of rulers must have had a detrimental effect on the welfare 
of the colony. 

The first forward movement of the Italians into Abyssinia 
took place towards the end of 1889, some time after the death 
of King Johannesi and when King Menelek had not yet made 
good his position as King of Kings of Ethiopia^ and when 
3ii{Mttes were still rife amongst the Tigriians and Amharans. 
The advance of the Italians was unopposed, and once they 
had made good their fuothold on the upper plateau and 
fortified tliemsclves no Abyssinian force could drive them 
out«aiid the only fear was that if a big reverse in the open 
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took place and the forts were invested, that they might fall 
from starvation before reinforcements could arrive from Italy. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Italians through Count 
Antonelli, their envoy to King Menelek, had come to an 
agreement tc^ether that Italy ^ould help him to the throne, 
and the price should be the provinces of Bogos, Hamasen 
and Oculu-cussei, with the Mareb, Belessa, and Mai Muna 
rivers for the frontier. This country they took at the time 
and they hold it till the present day in spite of the Adowa 
defeat It was the presents of arms from the Italians that 
enabled Menelek, after the death of King Johannes^ to over- 
awe all opposition in Godjam, Amhara and Tigr^ take the 
Harar province and subdue the southern Gallas. 

After the capture of Keren and Asmara by General 
Baldissera in December 1889, General Orero captunsd Adowa 
in January 1890, and from the date of crossing the Mareb 
commenced the troubles of Italy in Abyssinia. They were 
perfectly capable of warding off any attack made by the rulers 
of Tigr^, but not strong enough as r^ards finances to cope 
with a united Abyssinia. There is no doubt that if they had 
remained within the before-mentioned provinces, with the 
Mareb, Belessa, and Mai Muna rivers as a frontier, that their 
colony would have been a success, and they would have been 
saved all the miseries and expense they were hereafter put ta 

In 1894 they commenced their disputes with Menelek, 
which arose over the interpretation of the Ucciali treaty, 
and after the seizure of Adowa it was patent to King 
Menelek that the Italians did not intend to be content with 
what they agreed to with him, and that they wanted the 
province of Tigri as well, and he soon found friends to help 
him in the French and Russians ; the former wishing him to 
open up his country from their new port of Djibuti, which 
they took as their part of the division of the Egyptian coast 
line when Africa was cut up into spheres of influence ; the 
English, who then occupied the village of Tadjourrah in the 
gulf of that name, marching their troops out from one side 
of the town while the French came in at the other. 

The Russians, who claim to be of nearly the same religion 
as the Abyssinians, are trying to get a foothold in Africa by 
an alliance with Menelek, and they also tried to get a seaport 
or coaling station from him. King Menelek had no coast 
port to give away, as the coast line ceased to belong to 
Abyssinia many centuries ago. Their last outlet to the sea 
was at Adulis, the port for Abyssinia during the Axumite 
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^nast>% which they lost when the Mahomedan invasion took 
place- The late Russian game of bluff, landing at Roheita, 
did not succeed ; although it is possible for the French, if they 
wish to obtain further Russian aid, to Jet that nation in at 
cither a small island on the coast near Perim or at Obock 
which used to be their headquarters, and then in time of war 
both nations would have a coaling station on our line of 
commerce to the East 

In 1894 Ras Mangesha, who was Prince of Tigr6 before 
his father^s death at Gallabat, and had been confirmed in his 
govcmorate by the new rialer, complained to King Menelek 
of Ihe intrigues of the Italians in Tigr^, and that they would 
Dot retire from Adowa until their version of the treaty of 
Ucciaii had been accepted, which entailed King Menelek*s 
relations with all foreign powers passing through their hands. 
Ras Mangesha was commanded to visit King Menelek in 
Sboa to obtain instructions, and there received orders to 
return to his country and drive back the Italians over the 
Mareb river, and that aid should be sent him, Ras Aloula, 
f who had also gone to King Menelek as he had had disputes 
with Ras Mangesha, remained behind at Adese Ababa and was 
treated with great honour by the king, notwithstanding he 
had commanded troops against him in King Johannes* time. 

Ras Mangesha on his return from the capital crossed into 
Italian territory by a parallel road (that runs down the 
Mareb valley) to the Adigrat-Senafe route and met the 
Italians at Coatit in January 1S95 under Generals Baratieri 
and Arimondi, where he was defeated after a very hard fought 
battle and retreated to Senafe and took up his quarters at the 
old English encampment, where a few days afterwards he was 
J mirprtsed, owing to his not holding the Cascasse pass, and 
again defeated, retiring into the province of Tigr^, 

The same yearp after tlie rains were over, the Italians 
recci%*ed further reinforcements from Italy and again ad- 
vanced into Tigr^. General Baratieri occupied Adowa and 
uniroely aiiowed his native soldiers to loot the town while 
the inhabitants were absent and were giving their submis- 
sioii to him» thereby making himself very unpopular* The 
Italians advanced to Tembien and Enderta provinces, and 
Rai Mangciiha was again defeated at Debra Haila, but the 
attack on Ras Hagos' fort near Abbi Addi^ in the province 
of Tcmbicn^ did not succeed. The Italians then occupied 
Macalle, where the late King Johannes had a very fine palace 

aned and built by an Italian, helped by skilled carpenters 
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and masons, and erected a very strong fort on the neigh- 
bouring hill of Edda Jesus, and also pushed forward a force 
to Amba Alagi, at the top of the pass that leads down to the 
Aschangi lake. The English expedition went past Amba 
Alagi, and one of their chief camps on the line of march to 
M^dala was at Antalo, within about an hour and a halfs 
easy ride of Macalle. This ended the advance of the Italians, 
and at the end of 1895 it may be said that they had nearly 
the whole of the province of Tigr6 in their hands. 

Menelek was now thoroughly alarmed, and immediately 
sent Ras Merconen with his well-armed troops from the 
Harar province to the aid of Ras Mangesha and the 
Tigr^ans. The Italian policy was never given to the public, 
so it can only be conjectured what their aim was by events 
that have taken place. Their first fault seems to have been 
in undertaking a campaign of such a magnitude with too 
small an army, and not spending enough money in subsidising 
the native minor chiefs of Tigrd and arming their followers 
with modern rifles, so as to put them on an equal footing 
with the troops commanded by King Menelek and his generals; 
besides, up to this date the Italian policy in Erithrea had 
not been a success and the inhabitants of the north did 
not speak well of them, and they had failed to retain their 
native population by very many grave errors, and pursuing a 
purely military regime instead of one that would have kept the 
native on his property and have attracted others to come and 
settle in their colony, which was in 1895 absolutely in a worse 
state than it had ever been before. 

In December Ras Merconen appeared unexpectedly with 
his army before Amba Alagi, and on the 2nd December a 
battle took place in which the Italians were entirely defeated 
and had to retreat on Macalle. On the 8th of the month 
an engagement took place at Macalle which was undecided 
and the Italians retired to their fortifications, which had a 
very strong garrison but badly provisioned. The rest of 
the Italian forces fell back on Adigrat, and Adowa was 
abandoned. 

The siege of Macalle commenced on the 8th December 
1895 and lasted until the 2nd January 1896, when it had to 
capitulate from starvation and thirst. Ras Menconen allowed 
the garrison to retire with all the honours of war and allowing 
them to keep their arms, and on the promise that the troops, 
which were mostly Abyssinians and natives of the north, 
should not fight again against Abyssinia. This promise was 
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taken by the Italian officers, and the fact should be 
carefully noted as ft explains what took place after the 
defeat at Adow'a to the Abyssinian and Moslem troops In 
Italian pay. 

The defence of Macalle was a gallant one, but when 
superior and longer ranged artillery is brought against a 
position, and the besiegers outnumber the defenders in the 
ratio of twenty to one, and the rifles employed by each are 
on an equality, the victory in the end must be with those 
who attack. On several occasions Ras Merconen's troops 
nearly succeeded in storming the Italian position and 
entrenchments, but he never could succeed in silencing the 
Italian artillery, as they were both armed with mountain 
batteries of about the same range, and his men were mown 
dowti before they could enter the works. Seeing that his loss 
was so severe and to persevere in carrying the position by 
assault did not warrant the further expenditure of life, he did 
what he ought to have done at first, waited for the first of the 
Hotchkiss quick-firing guns with a longer range that Menelek 
had procured from the French via Djibuti, These quick- 
firers were of a calibre of about two inches, firing both solid 
and percussion shell, and their range and accuracy were 
much superior to the muzzle-loading mountain guns of the 
Italians. 

The Abyssinians have always made good artillerymen 
when instructed by foreigners; and their artillerymen at 
present have been taught by French and Russian officers at 
Adcse Ababa, and were not inferior in experience to those of 
the Italians, who were also natives. 

The position occupied by the Italians near Macalle was 
on the nearest hills above the town; the church of Edda 
Jesus is situated on the top of a hill divided by a small ridge 
of about 200 yards in length from another small flat -topped 
hill, on which is situated a small village of buUet-proof stone 
basil houses. The ascent is most abrupt, and it is only 
po«fjble to be scaled in two or three places, and the road up 
to it from Macalle is commanded by both hills ; the position 
of the Italians was divided from that of the AbyssinianSp which 
was on a slightly higher large open ridge of flat-topped hills, 
by a valley of about 500 feet in depths and the distance 
bctwt wo was from 800 to 1 500 yards. 

T^ : springs that the Italians depended on for their 

SQppUc^ were in a hollow beneath the church and the village, 
ut of sight of both their forts, and were commanded by 
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the Ab3rssinian position, so water could only be procured at 
night time. On the Abyssinians finding this out they silently 
occupied the springs in force during the night, and prevented 
the Italians from procuring sufficient for their troops, and 
then every bucketful had to be fought for. The Italians 
had nearly finished their provisions ; they could obtain very 
little more from the town as it was invested ; their position 
was swept by the enemy's quick-firers, so they could not show 
their heads above their fortifications ; and the only thing left 
for them to do, as there was no chance of a relieving force 
coming from Adigrat or Erithrea, was to negotiate and make 
the best terms possible with Ras Merconen. This prince is 
a very able and enlightened man and had visited Italy, so 
gave the Italians mudi better terms than they had reason to 
expect 

I went over the Italian position several times while I was 
at Macalle, and although the fortifications had been razed by 
the conquerors, the church, houses and trees were still left 
standing, and they were all riddled by cannon ball and bullet, 
a proof of the strength and precision of the fire kept up on 
the place. The Italians made a great error when they chose 
their position, but at the same time they did not know that 
the Abyssinians were armed with quick-firing artilleiy, and 
their Intelligence Department seems to have been equally as 
ignorant as ours ♦ has been in the present war, and troops were 
put to do work that was nearly impossible to achieve. 
Neglecting, however, to fortify and protect their water supply 
was unpardonable, and since their mishap, the water supplies 
at all their forts in Erithrea have been properly defended. 

Early in 1896, the Italians had withdrawn over the Mareb, 
and on receiving reinforcements from Italy the army took 
up a position from Adigrat, which was fortified, to Adi Quala, 
via Entiscio, making use of the two roads via Senafe to 
Adigrat, and Asmara via Adi Ugri or Goodofelasie to 
Adi Quala. King Menelek was marching north when 
Macalle fell, with all the forces that he could get together, 
only leaving enough soldiers to garrison his country and 
leaving a corps of observation on the Danakil frontier to 
prevent any attack by the Danakils on his line of com- 
munications. He was accompanied by his wife, Queen 
Taitou, King Tchlaihaimanout of Godjam, Ras Michael of 

• It will be very interesting to know whether the fiwlt in thU present wtr 
can be attributed to the Intelligence Department or not. Perhaps they gave 
correct information, and it was ignored at tach has often been before. 
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the Wollo GaJIas, his brother-in-law, Ras Wolie (a brother 
of Queen Taitou), the Waag-Choum Gangul of the Waag 
and Lasta provinces^ and many others. 

They advanced by two roads ; the one via the province 
of Shoa, Wollo, Yejju, Aschangf, Macalle to Adowa ; and 
the other via Godjam, Wadela, Lalibela, Sokota, Tembieo, 
to Adowa. 

Negotiations were entered into between Ras Merconen, 
on behalf of the king» and General Baratieri, on behalf of 
Italy, and before they were concluded the Italians very 
unwisely left their strong position round Enttscio on the 
last day of February to attack the Abyssinian position at 
Adowa. A battle was fought on the ist March^ when the 
Italians were entirely defeated. A full description of this 
fight will be found in another chapter* 

The history of Abyssinia after the defeat of the Italians 
to the present day is only known to a very few, and even 
for those who wish to find out what is going on, their only 
source available is from an occasional blue-book or from 
an extract from some Italian, Russian or French newspaper. 
The blue-books are edited so as not to give any information, 
and the foreign press publications are generally one tissue 
of falsehoods* The little Italian newspaper published at 
Massowah gives as a rule interesting information about the 
colony, but hardly any details of what is going on in 
Abyssinia. Unless an interest is raised in a country and 
its modem history is put before the world, the public cannot 
cc>me to any conclusion on the question, and I hope from 
the lacts I give that my readers will be able to form their 
own opinions of what has been going on. 

The return of King Menelek to his own dominions in the 
south after his victory over the Italians was no triumphant 
pcocession ; his position was so insecure at Adowa that he 
did not go to the old sacred city of Axum to be crowned 
King of Kings as customary, and as all preceding monarchs 
that had the chance had done. This was a fatal mistake in 
the ^cs of the northern population, and it leaves it open to 
any pretender strong enough to commence a partly success- 
ful rebellion, and getting a priest from the Coptic Monastery 
of Alexandria as an Abouna or Chief Priest to crown him at 
Axum and to excommunicate the present ruler, to get many 
followers and to give him as good a right to rule over the 
nortbcm people as Menelek has at the present moment 
h what Prince Kassat did before he became King 
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Johannes, and although his predecessor King Theodore was 
crowned at Derezge in the Semien province, he afterwards 
did what was equivalent and visited and prayed at the 
sacred church at Axum. 

The direct succession and claiming descent from such 
and such a ruler in Abyssinia goes for little, and it is the 
sword by which the country is ruled. No one knew it better 
than King Johannes, who scorned to have a pedigree made 
out tracing his descent to some old king as Theodore did, 
and won his way by the sword, and kept his position by his 
merits and by good government. 

The brunt of the fighting round Adowa had been borne 
by the northern cultivators, and they have been the greatest 
sufferers in the last war and in the defence of their country 
against the numerous invaders. They were also pillaged by 
Menelek's soldiers from the south and much worse treated 
by them than by the Italians, so there is no love lost between 
north and south. Many of the peasantry had procured rifles 
and large stocks of cartridges from the reserve ammunition 
which was taken on the battle-field of Adowa and at Entiscio, 
and they and the townspeople combined together to defend 
their property from Menelek's Amhara and Galla soldiery. 
The return south was one incessant skirmish between the 
cultivators and the strangers. The Azebu, Gallas, Taltals, 
and other tribesmen that inhabit the country to the east 
from near Adigrat to the Yejju province, lined the road as 
far as the province of Yejju, and plundered the transport 
and murdered all stragglers, and a strong expedition sent 
by King Menelek to levy tribute in the Azebu country met 
with a severe defeat, and returned without the supplies that 
were required to feed the famished army. The Abyssinian 
southern army, on their march home along the eastern road, 
lost more men in killed and wounded than they had done on 
the field of battle at Adowa. 

The army that marched along the western road, being 
composed mostly of Amharans and the inhabitants of God jam, 
Waag and Lasta, were not molested, as they passed through a 
friendly country. I was at Adowa before another crop had 
ripened, and although grain was a trifle dearer than in 
ordinary times, it was fairly cheap throughout the whole 
district, proving that the natives had defended their stores, 
and that if the king had purchased supplies instead of trying 
to take them by force, his troops would not have suffered in 
the way they did on their return. 
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After his northern campaign the king returned to Adese 
Ababa, and immediately sent off a further expedition to the 
south-west to annex more of the Galla countries and extend 
his frontier towards the watershed of the Sobat river and 
towards the highlands to the north of lakes Rudolph and 
Stephanie. 

The country, after the battle of Adowa, was governed by 
the following rulers. The frontier general in the north was 
Ras Aloula, who was generally moving between Axum, 
Adowa and Adigrat, and was constructing a new stronghold 
at Hassena, about six miles north from Axum, commanding 
the road that runs from there through the Lala plain to the 
ford over the Mareb riven His command was nearly in- 
dependent of Ras Mangesha. King Menelek had left an 
agent at Axum to report to him direct what was going on in 
the tiortbi as he never could implicitly trust Ras Mangesha, 
who was governor of the Tigrean provinces with Ras Hagos 
of Tembien as second in command. To have more hold over 
Ras Mangesha he had made him divorce his wife and marry a 
daughter of Ras Wolie, a niece, therefore, of hts Queen Taitou, 

Waag*Choum Gangui was chief of the fertile mountainous 
province of Waag and part of Lasta ; the other portion of 
Lasta being governed along with the province of Yejju by 
Ras Wolie, the king's brother-in-law- Ras Michael, an 
adopted son of King Johannes and one of the first to 
acknowledge King Menelek ^ was governor of the whole of 
the WoUo countty, including the Magdala district ; and 
King Tchlaihaimanoat, who was made a king by Johannes^ 
govefned Godjam and Begemcden The Semien province 
was ruled by a representative of Queen Taitou, King 
Menclck looked after I fat, Shoa^ the Galla country, and 
directed the new annexations to the west and south, and his 
nephew, Ras Merconen, governed the last acquisition of the 
kingdom, the Harar province, where Abyssinia is brought 
more into contact with Europeans than in any other part, 
and where all the trade of southern Abyssinia passes through. 

The moment King Menelek quarrelled with the Italians 
and saw that there was nothing more to be got out of them, 
he commenced his great friendship with the French, who were 
opt »low to do everything they possibly could to secure a 
position in his councils, and pose as his disinterested advisers. 
There can be no doubt that had it not been for the French 
iapplying Abyssinia through the port of Djibuti with un- 
liiniti^ quantities of arms and ammunition, both as presents 
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and by purchase from their merchants, that Menelek would 
never have been able to have gained the crushing victory of 
Adowa. For this help and services rendered the French have 
won their position, and with tact they are likely to be able 
to procure everything they wish in the country, and most 
likely run their own candidate for the throne on the death 
of King Menelek. 

The present monarch was first heard of when he was a 
prisoner at Magdala before the English expedition ; he had 
then been away from his country for about ten years, living 
mostly at Magdala, but not treated badly by King Theodore. 
About the time when Consul Cameron was imprisoned he 
made his escape and got back to Ankobar in Shoa and be- 
came king of that country, his father having ruled Shoa before 
him. He opened communications with the English at Aden 
in 1867, but did not help the officials in any way by getting 
information from the captives ; nor did he do anything more 
in 1868, although he had then been on the throne more than 
three years, except to write letters to Lord Napier, and made 
the usual excuses, saying that want of food, etc., prevented 
him coming to the aid of the English. 

We hear very little from Shoa for some time after this 
date, and what little information came fVom there was mostly 
through the missionaries, who then seem to have had rather 
a free hand in the country and allowed to do what they liked. 
They have left nothing very lasting behind them, and instead 
of trying to improve the Christian religion already existing 
in Shoa, tried to convert the inhabitants to their own way of 
thinking. When missionaries of different sects get into a 
country they always start in opposition to each other, and 
their petty jealousies and want of accord does far more harm 
than good. The Roman Catholic considers his teaching the 
only one and looks upon the Baptists, the Church of England^ 
Swedish, and other missions as little better than a pack of 
heretics, and the Abyssinian form of Christianity as perhaps 
worse than all. King Johannes would have none of them, 
and considered his own priests quarrelled enough among 
themselves without having other forms of worship imported 
to make a worse confusion. 

King Menelek only encouraged them as an advertisement, 
and that they were useful in procuring information and 
keeping him in touch with the outside world. 

The French are the only nation that have missions there 
at the present moment His professions to the English Anti- 
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Slavery Society were not sincere^ and the only good he has 
done in this business is to forbid slavery in an open manner^ 
that is, driving slave caravans through the country ; but his 
proclamation seems to have done little good, as Gall a slaves 
in lajige numbers are still to be purchased in the Yemen and 
tlie Hedja^, and the French do not bother themselves to 
put down the trade, which passes through their dominions, 
although they well know who the slave dealers are and that 
they carry the slaves across the Red Sea in boats flying the 
French flag* 

In 1886 King Menelek had to send away the missionaries 
that were working in his country by order of King Johannes* 
and although the latter has been dead for ten years, no other 
missions have started in Abyssinia with the exception of the 
Roman Catholics, who have always been more of a French 
poUtica] institution than a purely missionary establishment 
The less said about the Roman Catholic Abyssinian convert the 
better* The chief reason why Menelek at first welcomed some 
of the foreign missionaries was that they knew trades and 
that they were useful in teaching his subjects to become good 
blacksmiths, carpenters, masons and bricklayers. Now that 
he can procure as many Indian artisans of all sorts as he likes 
from Bombay via Aden, or Arabs from that port, he does not 
want the missionary as he is more trouble than he is worth j 
and what with the French merchants who will supply him 
with evciything he requires, as long as he has the money to 
purchase it^ or concessions to give away, he has no more need 
of other foreigners. 

The Itah'ans might have been the paramount power in 
Abyssinia had they not quarrelled with the present king 
They were his largest territorial neighbours, except the 
I>ervishes, and they had a long start of every one in 
negotiations with him and stood in the premier position 
among strangers. After they had occupied the Hamasen 
province^ which Menelek did not so much care about, they 
could have opened up Abyssinia both from the north through 
~ ~as$owah and south from Assab through the Danakil and 
ussuL oountrieSi and followed the welK watered Ha wash road 
D I fat, Ancober and the Wollo Galla country. Another road 
from Assab that they never tried to exploit properly, was 
that to Vcjju, one of the richest of all the districts and where 
caravans of camels arrive from the low country, showing 
therefore an easy gradient and a road that could be used for 
commercial purposes* 
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Their policy was marked by many faults, and their 
forward movement into Tigr6 was altogether premature and 
has made their African colonisation most unpopular in Italy, 
by the reason of so many thousands of families having to 
mourn the loss of their relations and friends killed in the 
country. Their pluck in completely altering their warlike 
policy, and starting one which is now based on conciliation 
and commerce and remaining in the country, cannot but be 
admired by every one who has studied the subject, and also 
by those who wish to see a friendly European neighbour 
imbued with the same spirit as ourselves marching hand in 
hand with us, and opening up for the first time and perhaps 
for ever this part of Africa to the blessings of civilisation 
under a just and stable government. 

It has been remarked to me on several occasions by 
Italian ofBcers who have played a leading part in Abyssinian 
politics, that King Menelek really wished to quarrel with 
Italy the moment he considered himself strong enough to do 
so, and that instead of his being unprepared for the Italian 
invasion of Tigr6, he had everything ready to oppose it 
This is a point I cannot enter into, as I do not think there is 
enough evidence to support it, and I consider on the other 
hand that, despite King Menelek's life of intriguing and look- 
ing out after number one, that the Italians brought everything 
on themselves, as their undoubted aid in winning for him the 
throne of united Abyssinia did not warrant their further 
attempted annexations, and it was only natural for the king 
to protect himself and to accept aid from the French and 
Russians. He is also just as capable of breaking with them 
when he finds no more use for them, as he was with the 
Italians, or with the English, should occasion offer after they 
have made friends with him. 

The position of Italy and France are not the same ; the 
latter has only one road into the interior, by which it would 
be nearly impossible to invade the country, and therefore her 
policy must be one of peace and commerce until the railway 
she is making is finished, and her councils become accepted 
by the upper classes, and her popularity so great with the 
lower classes that she will be able perhaps to influence the 
present ruler to name one of her many Abyssinian friends as 
successor to the throne. Italy is in a position at any time to do 
harm to Abyssinia by fomenting revolts among the Tigr^ans, 
Amharans, and the tribesmen that inhabit the eastern frontier ; 
so without France and Russia's friendship and the open trad- 
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_ dcxjr throiigh Djtbutl from where he ^tn draw his arcos 
and ammunition, Menelek's position withoat an ally would 
neither be a safe nor a strong one. 

It was only after the defeat of the Italians at Adowa and 
while he had their prisoners as hostagxs in the cotmtr>' that 
the attention of Europe was drawn to King Menelek, and die 
ordinar>' public only knew of Ab>'^inia as a country some- 
where in Africa where England sent an expedftioii to, to 
relieve some Englishmen who had been captured. The 
moment the news arrived in Europe q( the Italian defeat^ 
there was an undignified rush among some of the leading 
powers to enter into negotiations with the ruler of Abyssinia. 
The French were second in the field with a diplomatic 
missaon ; I met it going up, headed by Monsietir Lagifde^ the 
governor of Djibuti, in the month of January 1 897, on my 
retum to the coast from Adese- Ababa, between Guraslee and 
Debbas, in the couoti^' of the White Esa Somalis* At that 
town there was a nominatty Russian Red disss Mkstoo, but 
really a political one, under military olficcfs already at work, 
and who had charge of the wound^ that were brought back 
from the northern campaign. A regular hospital had been 
establisl)ed by the Russian Government, giraig aid grails to 
the sick and wounded, and was doing excellent work; the 
king often visiting the place and taking the keenest interest 
in the operations performed. Previously to meeting the 
French Mission, I had come across other Russian oflioco at 
Burca, between Harar and the capital ; they were aocomponied 
by AbyssinianS) priests and laymen, on tbcir retam mm ibt 
pik|fimage to Jerusalem. Preparations were also beti^ made 
atDjibiitt for the joint mission of Prince Henry of Orteans and 
Count LeonttieflT, the Russian, to visit the king. A Spanish 
Roman Catholic ^f ission was also at Adese-AbabOt combtmng 
religion on behalf of the Pope and diplomacy. Last of aU 
was the large English Mission under Mr Reaoell Rodd, cow 
Sir James Rennell Rodd, which left In the spring of 1897^ 
and after rmiatning a few days at Adese-Ababa, return^ to 
the coast with a treaty as per Appendix So, IV. 

ft was not until 1898 that the English Govemmeat 
appointed Captain Harrington as Her Maj^i^'a Roident M 
Adcsc-Ahabo, where he arrived in ApriC «d between the 
time of the English Missioo in 1S97 and hb arrival, a period 
of ten months, the French and Russians had the whole time 
to make all their plans for helping Menclek in his annexa^ 
tions towards the Nile valle>' and the Equatorial province* 
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It was after Khartoum was retaken and the Khalifa's power 
was broken in 1898 that England commenced to be the 
neighbours of Abyssinia on the Soudan side. The Indian 
Government had had dealings with the Abyssinians since 
1884, when Harar and the seaports of Tadjurrah, Zeilah, 
Bulbar, and Berberah fell to the English after the abandon- 
ment of this country by the Egyptian Government 

The present position of affairs between Abyssinia, Italy, 
and England is as follows, and the whole policy is now being 
directed by the English Foreign Office, so there is a chance 
of getting something done ; they having also taken over from 
the Indian Government the management of the Somali 
country from the ist January 1899, so now the two offices 
have not to be dealt with. Abyssinia is now surrounded by 
Italy and England, with the exception of the small undefined 
hinterland at the back of the French territory, which reaches 
from close to Raheita to about a line equi-distant between 
the English seaport of Zeilah and the comparatively new 
French coaling station of Djibuti. The whole frontier, with 
the exception of the northern part of the country between 
Italy and Abyssinia, is entirely undefined, and east and west 
of the Mareb, Belessa, and Mai Muna rivers, nothing is as yet 
known of the boundary. The frontier commencing soudi 
and east of the Mai Muna is not laid down by Italy and 
Abyssinia, nor is the hinterland of the French or Italians 
marked off, but an understanding has lately been come to 
between Italy and France regarding their dividing line. 
The division between the south of the French possessions 
and England is arranged, and by our treaty with King 
Menelek made in 1897, the division between the two countries 
is also determined by the most absurd arrangement of 
latitude and longitude, instead of by properly marked 
geographical boundaries, mountains, rivers or plains, or what 
is better still, by tribal boundaries. 

Either geographical or territorial boundaries can be 
understood by both parties, and they are the only means by 
which a proper agreement can ever be arrived at. The very 
fact of making use of the mathematical divisions of latitude 
and longitude, stamps in the most marked manner the 
ignorance of the country which is being dealt with, and the 
common-sense way in which divisions between two territories 
should be decided. No native, not even King Menelek, 
understands what the invisible lines used by our diplomats 
to hang treaties on are. I passed through the Somali 
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country in iSgS, and on both sides of this invisible line that 
h^s been laid down as a boundary, complaints of the arrange- 
ments were most rife, and it was impossible to make the 
natives understand why such arrangements are entered inta 
Of course those that make them do not have to live in the 
country they are dealing with, and I can fancy I hear their 
heartfelt thaoks that they do not. It means to those that 
do, that they have to carry out instructions against their own 
better feelings, and carry out unjust agreements that make 
the subjects that they govern not only discontented but very 
often rebellious. These lines cut tribes into two nationalities, 
and as they are mostly shepherds and followers of the grass, 
they have to pay tribute to both countries ; or when agri- 
cultural land is in point, their houses may be under one 
government and the majority of their fields under another, 
cataQtng double taxation and a dual responsibility. 

The Somali, under British rule, administered by capable 
and intelligent officers, is really the most harmless person 
that exists as long as he is fairly treated, and he is the 
reverse when under an incapable administrator Partly 
putting him under Abyssinia, which our present treaty does, 
Is a grave error for many reasons* There was no necessity 
why we should have given any of Somaliland to Abyssinia, 
and if in future giving up other people's lands to Menelek 
along the frontier which has to be arranged is to continue, 
we shall be looked upon as unjust, and shall lose our present 
prestige for justice with the natives on both sides of the 
boffdersL There can be no doubt that when first dealing with 
the African native that firmness and fairness makes a lasting 
impression, and once they see that you intend dealing 
honestly with them, and that at the same time you do not 
intend to be imposed upon, that they can be led anyw^here, 
but driven nowhere. For this reason alone the frontier 
question ougltt not to be hurried on, and as few of the low- 
landers as possible should be allowed to be under Abyssinian 
rule The Abyssinians can do nothing for the future of these 
wild Mahoroedans and pagans, while under English protec- 
tion they will become useful subjects and good allies. What 
has been done hitherto with Menelek, is giving him land 
(and its ownei^) which does not belong to us, and this shows 
a policy that contains no trace of firmness, and absolutely 
no fairncsSp so it is to be hoped that it will not be repeated. 

The hinterland of the Italian Somali country is not yet 
settled with Abyssinia, nor is any part of our southern 
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boundary vis-d-ms to, but far away north of, the Mombassa- 
Uganda railway. On the whole of the west frontier the line 
of demarcation is still undefined, and it is to be trusted that 
the Abyssinian influence on that side will be confined to the 
highlands with its Christian population, and leave to England 
the whole of the Mahomedan element, and all those tribes 
that have as yet not made up their minds what religion they 
will adopt 

From what the French have persuaded Menelek to do 
with the Equatorial provinces that he claims and the Sobat 
valley, there may be some difficulty in defining and coming 
to a satisfactory agreement together in this region. I do not 
believe for one instant that it was Menelek's idea to increase 
his territory so fast in that direction, but he acted entirely to 
please the French, and to show his gratitude to them for their 
help against the Italians. The French had their own policy 
to carry out, and it was only through a series of blunders 
that it did not succeed ; little was known of the French ex- 
peditions towards the Nile valley that were fitted out after 
the English Mission left Adese- Ababa, and while we were un- 
represented there. We know now, however, that they failed 
mainly owing to the death of one leader and the ill-health 
of another. Had they succeeded, the French at Djibuti 
would have joined hands with Marchand from the Atlantic 
at Fashoda, making a chain of posts across the continent, 
and dividing our northern and southern spheres of influence 
in Africa. Had the expeditions from the east been as suc- 
cessful as from the west, Abyssinia and Menelek's influence 
would have been doubly valuable to them and more im- 
portant than it is now, and there was every possibility that 
the Fashoda incident might not have ended in the pacific 
manner that it did. 

England is still in the dark as to where Menelek's terri- 
torial influence to the west extends, and how much he has 
compromised himself with France will perhaps never be 
known until some dispute arises between them. It is known 
that he has given French subjects, including Monsieur 
Lagarde, the French Minister, grants of land, and Monsieur 
Lagarde has also received from him the title of Duke ofEntotto^ 
the name of the old capital of Shoa. Supposing no dispute 
arose with the present king, diplomatic questions might arise 
over these grants of land and concessions with his successor, 
and the French Government might take the part of their sub- 
jects and make it a cause of interference in the affairs of 
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^Jbjrssinia, the same as they have done in Siam and Mada- 
0bcar. There are records in Itistory of a country interfering 
with another on much Jess pretext than this would afford* 

The mode that France employs in her annexations and 
claims on territory is so well known, that it is not likely that 
her new coaling station at Djibuti is only to be used for 
purely commercial purposes and to supply fuel to the Messa- 
gene Maritime Coy* and her men -of* war. The lesson she 
has taught us already with her dealings with the natives ought 
;o be taken seriously to heart by every one interested in the 
clfare of Africa- It is already well known to every one 
visiting the country that she has already allowed the 
Abyssinians to arm to such an extent that they have become 
by far the strongest native power in Africa^ and one that 
would^ if unfriendly to her neighbours, severely tax the re- 
sources of most first-class European powers in men and 
money before a lesson could be given to the ruling classes, 
and placing them in their proper position so that they cannot 
keep the masses in their present unhappy state. The ques- 
tion of the supply of arms to Abyssinia is not the only one. 
All the tribesmen of East Africa can enjoy the same facilities 
tn arming themselves as the Abyssinians. England does not 
allow her native subjects to procure firearms of any descrip- 
tion, and we do not protect them from lawless raids on 
account of the expense it would entail in keeping garrisons 
up country far away from our base at the sea coast- The 
Sonnaib, so as to be on an equality with those that they come 
in contact with in their commercial travels in the interior, are 
driven to procure anything they require in the shape of guns 
and ammunition to defend themselves with from Djibuti. It 
b all very well ignoring the question, but both the Italians in 
tiieir sphere of influence* and England in hers, are at present 
face to (ace with this very complicated question. I have no 
fear that either Italy or England will not be able, as far as 
their subjects are concerned, to maintain order, as we are 
boCfa governing by peaceful and popular means, but unless 
we protect our subjects or put them on the same footing as 
those they come into contact with, we must be prepared for 
discontent and perhaps great trouble, 

Tlic traffic in arms allowed by the French at Djibuti is 
not confined unfortunately to the African side ; there is an 
tmintcrrupted contraband trade existing from all places on 
the French Somali and Danakil coast with the Yemen, 
Hadrmmut. and Hedjaz littorals^ and the people who carry on 
£ 
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the contraband trade between these countries are nearly all 
slave dealers. They are of course as well known to the 
French as to the Turkish authorities, who are only too willii^; 
to shield them as they are a source of private revenue to 
them in many ways, and they take from them whenever they 
require a small boy as a servant, or a black, or a pretty Galla 
girl for their harems, for which no payment is asked. What 
does a Turkish official in the Hedjaz or the Yemen care 
about Constantinople and its treaties with Christian powers 
for the suppression of the slave trade or illicit traffic? He 
leaves Turkey to enrich himself ; his pay to commence with is 
insufficient and he is often months upon months in arrears, 
and he of course tries to make as much money as he possibly 
can in the shortest space of time ; and slaves are die most 
valuable and portable property, as they can always be pri- 
vately sold or given away, or sent beforehand to his protector 
in Constantinople as presents, or taken with him on his 
return to his country. 

The slave dealer starts away from the French coast in a 
native sailing-craft, making up his cargo with a little ivory, 
some rifles and cartridges, and a good supply of tobacco, 
mostly of the Indian and Persian kind used by the natives in 
their water pipes. There is a Turkish Government monopoly 
of tobacco in their dominions, so its price is high and the 
profit large. The boat, which will be flying the French flag, 
is safe from search by the revenue cruisers belonging to the 
Turkish Regie. It will anchor at some convenient spot on 
the coast, some way from any Government post, where 
natives with camels are waiting for the consignment, and the 
cargo is quickly discharged and taken into the interior. The 
boat then returns with coffee and mother-o'-pearl shells, 
which also have paid no duty to the Turkish officials, to the 
French coast for a further cargo. This trade has been going 
on for a long time and it cannot be put a stop to, as neither 
Turkey, Italy, or England have the right of search under the 
French flag. The consequence is, not only the Bedouins of 
the coast, but the Arabs of the interior have discarded their 
old long picturesque and highly ornamented flint and match- 
lock guns, and are now armed with fairly modern breech- 
loading rifles of precision. The Turks have already been 
beaten in several minor engagements in Yemen lately, and 
the Arabs have become more than a match for the small 
military force in the country. It is not the thin edge of the 
wedge that has been driven in by the French from Djibuti, 
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but a very stout one, and the position of the Turk in the 
Ycnicn and the Hedjaz is already one of great danger, as 
when once the Bedouin is well armed and finds himself on 
an equality in arms with the Turk, he will not keep quiet ; 
and the present state of Turkish finance will not allow them 
to send many reinforcements, or to undertake a long cam- 
paign for the reconquest of these two countries* 

The English, or more strictly speaking the Indian Govern- 
noent, cannot look on what is going on with impunity, and 
action must be taken shortly to either arm our subjects round 
Aden, so as to enable the chiefs of tribes friendly to us in 
southern Arabia to maintain their position on their borders, 
or keep a larger native force in English pay to patrol the 
desert roads to prevent the importation of arms into our 
sphere cif influence between Aden and Muscat, I made a 
littJe expedition last year into the interior from Aden, so as 
lo be present at the time of a large Arab festival, where 
tribesmen come from all parts of the adjacent country, and 
saw quite enough of the effects of the Djibuti contraband 
trade* as many Arabs were armed with breech-loaders and 
belts of cartridges that they had purchased from traders from 
the opposite coast that had run the arms through, outside the 
jimsdicCton of the Aden authorities. I consider that our 
ffjemlty chiefs in Arabia and Somaliland are at a great disad* 
Vttolage They arc faithful, obedient and true to the 
autfaorities at present^ but the question becomes, how long 
will their influence last when their subjects and those that 
they have to keep in order on the borders are better armed 
than they are. 

Disputes might commence very easily at any moment by 
minor chiefs revolting against their superiors^ and those to 
whom the Aden authorities look for protection for supplies 
fcachjng Aden by the roads from the interior might not be 
able to enforce their authority, owing to their followers not 
being properly armed. Certainly it struck me at the time 
that our friendly Sultan of Lahej was not in a position to 
esrfbfce Ofder, or to prevent the well-armed Arabs that were 
present at the gathering from doing what they pleased ; and 
if tn this case, why not in others as welL Aden is a place, as 
every one knows, of first-class importance, not only in a naval 
ami military point of view, but commercial as well. The 
military and commercial elements are now most wisely well 
aeparatcd, and in time of a maritime war would be more so, 
as the non-combatants would most likely have to leave the 
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fortified part of the settlement and retire to the mainland. 
But still the commercial element is so mixed up with the 
official that the utility of Aden as a coaling and victualling 
station depends a good deal on whether the interior is in a 
peaceful or warlike state, and labour and fresh supplies can 
be procured from there. Any outbreak against the English 
Government in the environs would be most eagerly followed 
both in Somaliland and Abyssinia, and also all round the 
Abyssinian frontier, and disturbances in the country might 
be fermented by a maritime power with which we were at 
war. 

The supplies for the Aden garrison and for the civilian 
population came partly from the interior of Arabia and 
partly from the Somali coast and the Abyssinian frontier, 
and the trade of Aden is mostly done with these places ; with 
disturbances amongst the local tribes the trade would be put 
a stop to, and the supplies of all sorts would cease, and Aden 
would have to depend for her food supplies from India for 
the garrison, civil population, and the shipping that visits 
this port. 

The welfare of Aden and its prosperity pla}^ a more 
important part in the East than what the general public are 
aware of. It is not only for its importance as a distributing 
centre for trade, and as a coaling station for which it is 
famed, but for its just government and as an oasis of law 
and order in the centre of a large expanse of country reach- 
ing from Europe to India, and including the whole of Arabia 
and the eastern half of Africa from the Mediterranean to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and for many years it was the only 
place along the whole of this route where justice could not be 
bought or sold. All the Moslems from the East either pass or 
stop at it on their way to Mecca to perform their pilgrims^ ; 
its fame is therefore well known to the Eastern and African 
Mahomedan world, and to the many traders from these 
countries who visit it to obtain their supplies and get rid of 
their produce. Any signs of weakness on England's part in her 
administration there would be immediately known and the 
common topic of conversation at the native coffee shops in 
many lands where we are now looked up to and govern more 
by our prestige than by any force of arms. 

Thus the question of the exportation of war-like stores 
from Djibuti and strengthening the hands of our friendly 
sheiks both in Arabia and Somaliland to counteract what is 
being done by the French becomes a most important one to 
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tis, as we cannot look with indifference at the policy pursued 
by France at Djtbuti of the indrscriminate sale of arms to 
ai! natives, no matter what tribe, who have the money to 
purchaBe them. It is already a great source of danger, and 
is Ukely to lead to grave complications in our administration 
of the semi-savage natives in the neighbourhood. These are 
facts, not fictions, that not only we but the Italians have to 
fear> and is what is actually taking place now on a large 
scale, and not one of the things that might be ; they may be 
called pin pricks on behalf of the French, but the whole of 
their management at D Jibuti is one that has a most prejudicial 
effect on the natives^ and is no doubt done to weaken the 
power of England at Aden and in Africa, and that of Turkey 
in Arabia and Italy in Erithrea. 

There is no doubt that, as far as the Aden side is con- 
cerned, the present administrator. General Creagh, V.C, 
if allowed a free hand and more money from the English 
Treasury, as it is an Imperial question and not an Indian 
one, will be able to keep the sheiks and their followers 
friendly ; but the danger is more on the opposite coast in the 
Somali country now being administered by Colonel Hayes 
Sadler, and it will certainly extend to the Soudan frontiers 
{n time, as the slave dealers still exist and they will be able 
to supply arms and ammunition to their friends tn that 
country, and it will therefore increase the difficulties of ad- 
ministering the whole of the north-east portion of Africa in 
a peaceful manner. Trying to catch the slave dealers in a big 
coirntT)* like the Soudan was nearly impossible in the time 
of the late General Gordon, with all the facilities he had at his 
disposal and when the country was at peace. I know the 
feelings about the Slave Trade question at home, and all 
iny many years' personal experience teaches me that we 
shall never be able to put it down until slave raiding ceases 
to exist lo supply the demand ; the demand will never cease 
until the Turkish official becomes honest ; the latter we can 
never hope for, not even when Constantinople passes into other 
hands, and slave raiding will only be put a stop to when 
the centre of Africa is blessed by a European government 

There is no reason, however^ why we should allow slavery 
to continue tn our sphere of influence as we do at present; 
there need not be any Act of Abolition and no compensation 
need be given, nor is any proclamation riwquired ; but the word 
slave is not to be recognised in any of our courts of law, and 
any one appearing at these courts stands upon an equality. 
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Slaves then have a civil right to claim for wages from their 
masters, and the case would be settled between man and man ; 
the consequence would be that the master would pay his 
slave, if he was worth anything, a wage so as to keep him out 
of court, otherwise he would let him go. Because a man has 
done a dishonest action by buying a fellow human being, he 
ought not to be compensated by any government or any tax 
payer because what he has bought turns out a bad bargain ; 
and the man who buys a human being is equally as guilty as 
the man who supplies him with the article; every crime against 
humanity and every law that binds society together is per- 
petrated and broken in the slave trade, and as it is the wish 
of every honest person who studies the question that an end 
should once and for all be put to this horrible traffic, the 
permanent officials who can and will not put an end to it 
should be made to do their duty. It is useless for them to 
say it would bring on grave questions and local disturbances 
which might be avoided ; the only possibility is some little 
demonstration by which the life of one or two of our resident 
officials might be sacrificed, and their death in a good cause 
would not be so much felt as there are plenty of others to 
fill their places, and they would die doing their duty and their 
name would be remembered long after and more so than if 
they merely died of old age in their beds. 

At present in the south of Abyssinia a slave owner can 
claim his slave and the authorities return it to him ; thereby 
setting an example to slave dealers that exists in no other 
part of our protectorates, and proving to the Arab that we 
are not sincere and are not of the same way of thinking, 
and that they can get rid of their slaves legally in one part 
of our dominions and not in another. I mention this simply 
to show it is impossible for us if we are to be considered 
honest to allow such an anomaly to continue, and what a 
hand it gives to the French at Djibuti to go on with the 
selling of arms to the slave dealers who are allowed to pass 
through French territory and take their slaves away to Arabia 
or elsewhere under the French flag. 

The slave dealers in the French dominions do supply arms 
to the slave raiders who supplied arms to the Khalifa and to 
other outlaws in the Soudan, and these men pass through 
Abyssinia. At present King Menelek does not put a stop 
to the trade, but only says it is not to go on, a very different 
thing. On my journey up to Adese- Ababa in 1898 I met a 
great number of slaves returning with the soldiers (prisoners 
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of war they were called) who had made the expedition to the 
Shangalla country with Ras Merconen, and they were being 
driven along the public road, some of them in chains; their 
destination w^as Harar and its neighbourhood ; those that the 
soldiers did not require as servants would ultimately be sold 
to the buyers in the French dominions and be exported to 
Arabia,, 

If influence can be brought to bear upon King Menelek to 
put a stop to arms and slaves passing through his country, it 
wiji greatly strengthen the position of our authorities in the 
equatorial provinces and the southern Soudan, and make the 
pacification and development of these countries a much easier 
task ; but I have grave doubts that he wi!! do so ; promises 
with him go for nothing, and I hardly believe he will do 
anything to the detriment of the trade through the French 
sphere of influence to please our representative at Adese- 
Ababa. Every slave raid that takes place in our sphere of 
influence in Africa is a dead loss to the very thinly populated 
countT)', as at present there are not enough inhabitants to till 
the ground to make it worth while for Europeans to settle to 
purchase the natural produce of the country or to barter 
Manchester cloth in return. Every native now is of value 
and should be looked upon as a unit that will increase and 
take ite place in the coming prosperity that will follow in the 
footsteps of an enlightened and j ust rule ; and the moment 
that the Arabs see that there is no market for their fellow- 
creatures they will remain quiet, and this will not necessitate 
so many troops and such large and numerous garrisons being 
kept up. 

It will be remembered that before Mahdism broke that 
the country south of Fashoda to the Albert Nyanza lake 
was governed by Emin Pasha and Lupton Bey, an English- 
man, and in their provinces slavery might be said to have 
been non-existent except in a domestic form which does little 
harm and no one but a fanatic wants to interfere with, as 
docnesltc slaves are generally well-treated. The slave raiders 
had quitted the country and gone off to Darfur, Kordofan, 
and die Sennaar provinces, and from these men the Mahdi 
at first obtained most of his followers* There are two places 
in the Soudan where these slave traders are still to be found, 
namely, in Darfur and at and above Famaka on the Blue 
Nile* There is a brisk trade between Famaka and Shoa in 
lo^theni Abyssinia, which I daresay has greatly increased 
the Egyptian garrisons block the lower waters of the Nile 
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and the road to Kassala, and prevent slave caravans using the 
north-eastern roads. I shall believe that the Abyssinian 
officials are sincere in their wish to put a stop to the slave 
trade and the traffic in arms through their country when 
they make captures of the dealers and their slaves but not 
before ; as whatever the king may put on paper with England, 
it does not follow that it will be carried out, and the profits 
of the trade are so great that those who carry it on can afford 
to pay very heavy presents to allow their caravans to pass. 

There can be no doubt that French influence is paramount 
in Abyssinia at present, and that they are entirely opposed 
to the development of the country by any one but themselves, 
and that they will throw every diplomatic obstacle in the 
way of King Menelek making friends with those who really 
have the interests of Abyssinia at heart, and wish to open up 
the country. The French already possess the telephones and 
the postal arrangements ; telegraphs are to be made, and a 
railway from Djibuti to Adese-Ababa is being constructed. 
Besides local telephones at Harar and Adese-Ababa, these 
two towns, which are about 270 miles apart, are joined by a 
flimsy and badly-made line which took fifteen months to put 
up, and is always breaking from some cause or another ; 
white ants eating the poles ; gales of wind on the storm-swept 
downs, thunder storms and the lightning shattering the poles; 
monkeys swinging on the wires or the natives cutting them 
for pure mischief, or for the reason that they do not approve 
of what they are pleased to term "devil's business." The 
telegraph lines are to be constructed from Adese-Ababa to 
all the principal towns in the different provinces, so daily 
reports can be received from all parts of the kingdom. 

The railway, which is nearly entirely a French concern, 
is making but slow progress from the coast. In November 
1898, about eighteen miles had been made in about a year 
out of the 500 miles required to join up Djibuti with Harar 
and Adese-Ababa. The post, which is very unsafe and no 
one can trust, runs weekly from the coast to Harar, and from 
there is sent on to Adese-Ababa. Post-cards and stamps 
are sold, some bearing the king's head, others the Lion of 
Judah ; they have been made in France and the chief postal 
officials are Frenchmen, who invariably like seeing the 
contents of the letters that pass through their hands, as 
they take the most lively interest in the correspondence of 
foreigners that pay visits to the country. 

The silver coinage that is trying to be forced on the 
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ilatiDH with as yet little success is being coined in 
ranee. It consists of a silver coin of the size of an 
Indian t^*o-anna piece, and a silver dollar, with other coins 
of a half, quarter^ and an eighth of a dollar in value. The 
silver dollar is supposed to be the equivalent of five francs. 
The coinage has been paid for out of the Italian war indemnity 
of iC^OOQpOOO tiras wliich was paid in instalments, the last 
being paid in the autumn of 189S and was collected by a 
Frenchman* 

The majority of King Menelek's produce, such as ivory, 
coffee* bees* wax and musk, of which he takes the tenth part 
of what is produced in the countr>% is also nearly all handed 
over to French subjects to dispose of; and from these marks 
of confidence that the King has in the French^ it is useless 
supposing that the subjects of any other country will now be 
able to participate in any schemes for the opening up of 
Abyssinia from the sea coast The commercial development 
of Abyssinia by France dates from the winter of 1896-97, 
before the fall of the Khalifa's power in the Soudan, and when 
French intrigues were rife with r^ard to the Nile valley, and 
which only received their death-blow at the fall of Omduraman 
and the occupation of Fashoda and the Sobat river in 
189S. I think there can be liule doubt that if the fall of 
Omduraman had taken place six months later, when 
oda had been reached it would have been found that 
ich posts had already been established at convenient 
Jslanccs along the route from Berta to Fashoda, or from 
"ajlega to Nasser on the Sobat river. The provinces of 
a and Wallega are both claimed by King Menelek, and 
jms only after the battle of Adowa that the Abyssinians, 
doubt at French instigation, pushed forward their conquests 
towards the Nile valley and occupied these places. 

The campaign towards the western borders of Abyssinia 
was intrusted by King Menelek to by far the cleverest and 
most enlightened man that the country possesses, namely 
Rai Merconen, and he absolutely had no fighting with the 
Der Kcept what was occasioned by his troops when 

luj I he villages and enslaving the Shangallas. On 

h return from the Berta province and the country bordering 
c Biuc Nile, he was accompanied by many Dervishes whom 
he was supposed to have taken prisoners. I saw these men 
walking about in the Khalifa's uniform at Adese- Ababa after 
the English resident. Captain Harrington, had left for the 
cossi, and they received presents from the king and returned 
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to their country in the month of July 1898, and it was not 
till September of that year that Omduraman was taken. 
That Dervish emissaries visited southern Abyssinia frequently 
was known to all the inhabitants, and aldiough, as I said 
before, attacks by the Dervishes on Abyssinia were frequent 
up to the time of the death of King Johannes, none took 
place afterwards, that is for a period of nine and a half years, 
or from March 1889 till September 1898 ; the only deduction 
that can be drawn from this is that the Khalifa and the king 
had come to some understanding together, but the nature of 
it can only be a matter for conjecture. 

Monsieur Carrere, the French officer who had instructed 
the Abyssinians in the use of the Hotchkiss guns employed 
in the campaign against the Italians at Macalle and Adowa, 
and who accompanied the king to that place, met his death 
on an expedition towards the Nile which started from 
southern Abyssinia. Another French officer with a second 
expedition towards that district had to return through 
sickness. These two expeditions left before those com- 
manded by Ras Merconen and Dedjatch Tessema* The 
force belonging to the latter general went to the Sobat, and 
it is, I believe, still somewhere to the west of KafTa or in 
that province. 

Great preparations were made for a large expedition 
under joint French and Russian leaders to occupy territory 
to the south, south-west and west of Abyssinia. The chieif 
leaders were Prince Henry of Orleans and Count Leonitieff, 
a Russian ; they arrived in Abyssinia in the summer of 1898 
accompanied with several French officers and a force of 
considerably over a hundred Senegalese sharpshooters. 
Their equipment left nothing to be desired, as they had 
with them everything that could possibly be wanted, and 
quantities of the most modern breech-loaders and several 
machine guns. The departure of this expedition from Harar 
in 1898 was prevented by an accident to Count LeonitiefT 
which took place on the ist of June ; he had been explaining 
the working of a Maxim gun to some Abyssinian officers, and 
while he was standing in front of it someone fired it and he 
was shot through both legs. He, together with Prince 
Henry, returned to Europe, and what the expedition and 
the French officers arc now doing it is not known. Elephant 
hunting for ivory was to be one of the sources of profit, and 
the Count had any quantity of rifles of the largest calibre 
which he gave to the Senegalese soldiers for this purpose. 
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bcsc men were under very bad discipline, and on several 
^occasions* much to my disgust, I saw them patting their 
officers on the back and addressing them in the second 
pefson ; these and other familiarities of a much worse 
description were not resented. Although M. llg, a Swiss 
gentleman, King Menelek*s European adviser^ denies, 1 be- 
lieve, that Count Leonitieff and Prince Henry of Orleans have 
been given any territory by the king towards the Equatorial 
provinces, they have given out publicly that they have 
received grants of land in that direction which embraces 
not only territory in the English sphere of interest or 
infliiencc, but also that claimed by Italy at the back of 
their Somali coast line. It is not Hkely that these foreigners, 
whose hatred to the English and English nation is so well 
idiown, and who have always openly disputed English rights 
in this part of Africa, would go to the expense of getting 
together a very powerful expedition and supply it with every 
modem ann, and drill Abyssinian recruits and put them 
under French Senegalese non-commissioned officers, unless 
ibey had something more definite than a verbal promise 
(torn an African potentate. Supposing that their expedition 
leaves for some point in the south, south-east or south-west 
of Abyssinia which is not at present recognised as Abyssinian 
territory, diplomatic remonstrances would not, perhaps, be 
safficient to remove them, and it would be a costly under- 
taking to dispatch a sufficient force to eject them, and King 
Mcnelek, backed up by France and Russia^ might not value 
the friendship of England at such a price as to order them 
lo come back 

The present position is fraught with danger and perhaps 
with many unseen possibilities of a disagreeable nature, and 
if our rule in the Soudan and on the borders of Abyssinia is 
Co be a success it must be based on a peaceful settlement of 
the whole question, which will necessitate small garrisons and 
therefore a moderate military expenditure; as long as these 
are possible there is a future for the Soudan and Abyssinia, 
byt a gloomy outlook if a large expenditure is necessitated, 
a budget that will never balance and be on the wrong 

ic for many years to come 



CHAPTER IV 
GECX^RAPHICAL NOTES 

T^HE geography of Abyssinia is now fairly well known as 
-■- far as the rivers and boundaries are concerned, but there 
is a great deal to be learnt regarding the Danakil country on 
the east and the country to the south and south-west. The 
best maps of the country are those made by the Italians, but 
they are rather bewildering by the number of names they 
contain of unimportant little places consisting perhaps of 
three or four houses. Unless a map is made on a very large 
scale, say two inches to a mile, it is impossible to put in all 
the villages and local names for the small streams, etc. Many 
of the mountains are differently called by the inhabitants 
of the various slopes, and therefore names are not alwa3rs to 
be relied on. As long as the local market towns are marked 
and those villages that possess a church, travellers will have 
no difficulty in finding their way about the country, and 
supplies can generally be purchased on market days to 
enable them to proceed from one market town to another. 

The Italian colony of Erithrea which bounds Abyssinia 
on the north is well surveyed and the heights of mountains, 
government stations and plateaux have all been determined, 
and statistics of rainfall and temperature are kept and 
published. The colony is watered in the north by the rivers 
Ainseba and Barca, which have their rise on the Hamasen 
plateau near Asmara within a few yards of each other ; they 
then separate, the one taking a nearly northerly course, the 
other a more westerly one ; they meet again to the west of the 
Hagar plateau in the Habab country, and the Barca continues 
its course to Temerein, the apex of the Tokar delta, where it 
splits up into different streams and fertilises the Tokar 
district, its surplus water reaching the sea between Trinkitat 
and Aghig Seghir. The Ainseba is joined by all the small 
streams formed by the drainage from the western slopes of 
the Habab mountains, and the Barca by the streams that form 
after the rains in the northern part of the Dembela and Baze 
76 
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itries ; Keren may be called the watershed between the 
Unseba and Barca rivers. 

The Mareb river has some of its springs between Adi- 
Tchlai and Adi-Saul about the centre of the Hamasen plateau^ 
and it also drains the south-western slopes of the Halai group of 
mountains and the water drainage of the range of mountains 
that run from Adi-Caia to Chcrsobcr above Ad igrat The 
chief eastern tributary of the Mareb is the Belessa, which rises 
near Guna guna about halfway between Senafe and Chersoben 
This range of mountains is the watershed between the western 
and eastern drainage, the latter losing itself in the Danakil 
cotmtfy before it reaches the Red Sea. The fresh water 
reaches the Red Sea undcrgroandj preventing the coral insects 
from working and forming the barrier reef that runs along the 
whole Red Sea coast ; wherever there is fresh water on shore 
there will be found a small or large inlet in the reefs offer- 
mg good anchorage. Sheik Barghut, Suaktn, Aghig and 
Massowah, being good examples of these natural harbours 
at the mouths of which the coral insect cannot work; 

The Mareb river's southern watershed runs from near 
Entiscio on the east through the Gasgorie pass just to the 
north of Adowa, and then north-westerly through the 
province of Scire, the mountains of which drain north to the 
Mareb and south to the Tacazze river. There is always 
great confusion caused by the many difTerent names by 
which the rivers are known, the Mareb for instance as soon 
as it gets into the low country is known by the name of the 
Gash. It runs past Kassala and joins the Atbara about 
ninety miles from the junction of that river with the Nile 
^ El Oamer. 

After getting over the southern watershed of the Mareb 
the b^iQ of the river Tacazze is reached. This river tn its 
lamer waters before it joins the Nile is known by the name 
of the Sctite, and I believe it was known by the name of the 
Astaixsras to the ancients- The Tacazze (and its many 
tributaries) drains alt the most fertile and perhaps the most 
lovely portions of Abyssinia- Its eastern watershed runs 
along tlic razor-backed ridge of mountains followed by the 
EngUsh expedition to Magdala. They crossed very near 
fthc sources of this river which rise further to the east The 
of mountains to the south of the Tacazze nearly all 
train south to the Blue Nile, the Tacazze only receiving 
ptrtfling help from the mountains of the WoUo countiy — it 
mmy at called a river coming from a very old Christian 
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country, in distinction to that of the Blue Nile» which has 
its sources in a country mostly inhabited by Moslems. The 
Tacazze basin was never really entirely conquered by the 
Mahomedans, its inhabitants holding out in the many 
natural fortresses which it contains, especially in the 
Gheralta, Tembien, Semien, Waag and Lasta, with their 
easily defended passes. Here are still found the best of 
all the Abyssinian people and the women are noted for their 
beauty, so different from those of the south of Abyssinia 
and many of the eastern Galla tribes, who are commoHi 
coarse and uninteresting. 

The western drainage of the Tacazze comes from the 
eastern face of the Walkeit mountains, the mountains of 
Semien, the highest part of the whole of Abyssinia, with its 
snow covered peak of Ras Detchem, and from the range of 
mountains that run from a little to the east of Grondar to 
Debra Tabor. It would be impossible to give Uie names 
of all the streams that add to its waters during the rains, 
and many maps are full of rivers that are either quite dry 
or only a chain of pools and puddles in the dry season. TThe 
rivers that always run during the dry season and are im- 
passable torrents during the rains, are the Assam, that takes 
the drainage from the hills round Adowa ; this comes from 
the north and runs into the Werri, that rises to the east on 
the north and north-west slopes of the rugged and precipitous 
Gheralta mountains with their limestone formation. The 
Werri is about sixty yards broad with very precipitous banks^ 
the water in the dry season being three to four feet deep ; it 
rises to thirty or forty feet in depth during the rains, and is 
then impassable owing to the streng^ of its current. 

Then follows the Ghiva, which rises in the southern part 
of the Gheralta group and drains the country round Macalle; 
this river is insignificant during the dry season, and keeps 
to its shallow mussel-strewn bed, but in the rains it overflows 
its banks and inundates the country for hundreds of yards 
on each side and then it cannot be crossed. Between these 
two rivers is the lovely country of which the chief town is 
Abbi-Addi, situated on a group of red sandstone hilb of 
fantastic shapes. Abbi-Addi is entirely isolated during the 
rains by the Werri, Ghiva and Tacazze rivers, the only 
footpath leading to it being down the steep sides of the 
Gheralta mountains where laden animals cannot pass. 

Then the Samra river is reached, which divides the 
province of Tembien and its dependencies from the province 
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of Waag. The Samra is a fine broad river with a shingly 
bed, and rises in the mountains between Antalo and Amba 
Alagi ; it is about one hundred and fifty yards wide and about 
three feet deep in the dry season ; during the rains it must have 
a large volume of water as flood -marks are plainly visible at 
least twenty feet above the summer level, and it then in places 
overflows its banks and inundates a good bit of country. 

The Tserare is the next large river ; it drains nearly 
the whole of the Waag and Lasta provinces, and is not 
unlike the Samra in some respects, but larger and fully two 
hundred yards broad and about the same depth as the former 
This riv^er, when it joins its waters with the Samra, forms 
the most important tributary to the Tacazze on the cast. 
The chief feeder on the west is the Menna, about the same 
voltifne as the Tserare before it is joined by the Samra j 
It drains the western basin of the Tacazze. 

AU the other rivers are of short length, and are during 
the rains very quick risers and fallers owing to the heavy and 
dangerous spates; the water that they bring down during 
the dry season being mere trickles, as most of it is used 
for irrigating the terrace cultivation. 

There are many good views to be obtained of the valleys 
^|f)d their watersheds from the various high mountains within 
^Bbe country I am now describing. From the mountains 
^Bbove the town of Axum the course of the Mareb can be 
^PfcUowed on its way to the low countries. From the 
mountains to the south of Adowa that of the Assam on 
its way to join the Werri. 

From Abbt-Addi, the valley of the Tacazze can be 
seen, and the whole panorama of the Semien range of 
mountains, and the junctions of the Werri and the Ghiva 
with the main stream* The junction of the combined Samra 
and Tserare rivers can be seen from the high land just south 
of Fenaroa. I^jooking eastwards and northwards just before 
Sabandas is reached on the way to Abbi-Addi the mountains 
of Axum, Adowa, and those above Adigrat are plainly 
L^risiblc, embracing the whole valley of the Werri, From 
^^Bie south slo]>es of the Gheralta range, the mountains round 
^^Lbbi*Addi and the valley of the Ghiva can be traced. 
VFrom the old town of Samre the valley of the Samra is 
visible, also the range of hills from Antalo to the north 
of the Amba Alagi pass* 

Above Socota the south of the Amba Alagi pass is 
visttdCt ^^ the range of mountains till near Lake Aschangi, 
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but all to the south is one confused mass of peaks of rugged 
Waag and Lasta provinces ; the latter country is all drained 
by the Tserare and its feeders. 

From the bitter cold uplands of southern Lasta a splendid 
view of the sources of the Tacazze is to be obtained, and 
the course of the river can be traced for many miles. My 
first view of its upper waters was on the high mountains 
above Lalibela, from where the river can be traced till it 
makes a north-westerly bend. To the south-west and south 
can be seen the province of Beghemder and the high table^ 
lands of Daunt Wadela and Dalanta ; and to the south-east 
the view is shut out by the near mountains of Yejju with 
their steep sides, nearly perpendicular in many places. 

On passing down the old English road diat led to the 
Tacazze river from the Lasta highlands, I turned due east 
after crossing the river, and a short morning's march up the 
valley past the sources of the Tacazze led me by a very 
difficult gradient along a very boggy road to the top of 
the dividing ridge, from which a view not only of the 
Tacazze valley could be obtained, but that of the leading 
Yejju valley as well, the waters from which run to the 
Danakil country and lose themselves somewhere near the 
Italian possession of Assab Bay, no doubt to take an under- 
ground course to the Red Sea. 

The whole of the basin of the Tacazze river and its 
feeders is what might be called broken country, and is 
totally different from the conformation of the basins of the 
northern and southern rivers that have their sources on the 
large upper tablelands of the Hamasen and in the vast downs 
of the Wollo and Shoa countries. 

The Tacazze basin contains many small tablelands, as 
many of the large mountains are flat-topped and the view 
of the Semien range from Abbi-Addi makes the upper part 
of this province fairly level before it rises to its greatest height 
at Ras Detchem, which is often snow-capped. This mountain, 
I believe, has never been correctly measured, but it is from 
Italian accounts considerably over 16,000 feet in altitude. 

The country round Adowa and Axum in many places is 
open land broken up with fairly regular eminences on which 
the chief villages are situated. All the open lands are culti- 
vated and many of the sides of the summits as well. The 
mountains are more or less isolated with the exception of 
the south-east of Adowa, where they run in an ever increasing 
height till they join with the Gheralta gfroup ; a spur of 
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mountains runs from there to Macatle and Antalo diminish* 
ing in height towards Samre* The range continues from 
Antalo, increasing in altitude until the south of Amba Alagi 
when it again falls away towards Aschangi, only to rise again 
at the southern part of Last a to another high group situated 
,lo the west of the road between Dildi and Wandatch, which 
4s situated just before the descent commences into the valley 
where the Tacazze has its upper sources* The whole of the 
Lasta mountains are unsurveyed ; the highest point is sup- 
posed to be Abouna Joseph, which is about lo^ooo feet, but 
there are many peaks and points that look down upon this 
mountatn and must be at least 2000 to 3000 feet above it 

The whole of the upper part of Waag and Lasta is broken 
up by immense canyons \ the sides of them are covered with 
much vegetation and the cultivated tops of the canyons are 
for ever giving way during the rains, the rich soil being pre- 
cipitated into the streams that run along the bottom of them, 
and I expect the enormous landslips that take place in these 
provinces have more to do in fertilising the waters of the Nile 
than any other of the districts. To give an instance of the 
wash and the loss of cultivated land that is going on in 
Abyssinia ; in 1^84 the market green at the town of Adowa 
was situated on the top of the gorge through which runs a 
tributafy of the Assam river and was a good sized bit of 
dpen ground; in 1896, or in twelve years^ the greater part 
of it had fallen in and disappeared, and had gone down the 
Assam river to the Werri and there on to the Tacazze or 
Atbara to join the Nile which fertilises Egypt Here is one 
I little place where in a few years thousands of tons of earth 
have been washed away and disappeared. 

I regret I am not a geologist so I cannot explain the 

formation of the sides of these canyons j some of them are 

noany hundreds of feet in depth and show diflferent layers 

or strata of rock and earth, and nature has formed these 

rifts tn the earth s surface and laid bare the various elements 

of which it is composed. The formation of the rocks round 

Adowa and Axum are the same as near Senafe, the bigger 

masses of rock being more frequent near the former places 

owing to the more stupendous convulsion of nature when 

Ihis part of the country was made. I believe I am right 

fin sa>nng that the Scnafe formation is of schistose rock with 

Im good deal of sandstone, and interspersed with veins of 

[quartt. This is what the country is like round Adowa, only 

[the vdfis of white and other quartz are more frequent, and 

r 
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the further one proceeds in a south-west direction towards 
Abbi-Addi and its neighbourhood the veins increase in 
number and thickness till one can see the white line stretch- 
ing across valley and mountain. The rock round Axum is 
nearly all granite. 

Before Abbi-Addi is reached red sandstone seems to 
be the general formation, with still plenty of broken white 
quartz, in small bits to good sized boulders, strewn thickly 
over the country. The boulders have been detached from 
their original position by the erosion of the softer rock and 
soil by climatic influences, and in some places the veins 
stand many feet above the surface and form fair-sized walls 
across the country ; these walls are very distinct and a great 
feature in the landscape in many parts of the Waag and 
Lasta provinces. 

The majority of the Gheralta rocks are limestone, and 
from this district the cement-plaster and whitewash was 
obtained by burning the rocks, for the construction of King 
Johannes* palace at Macalle. The high walls round the 
gardens and the stones used for building them and the 
houses, are more like what are used to the present day on 
the Red Sea coast. Antalo is quite close to Macalle, and 
the formation of the limestone in the two places must date 
from the same epoch. The Antalo limestone is known to 
the experts at the British Museum, but no mention is mad^ 
of Macalle, where all sorts of fossil shells and corals are to be 
found. 

The whole of Abyssinia is most likely of volcanic origin, 
or elevated by volcanic action perhaps of rather recent 
origin, although at the present there are no real active vol- 
canoes. To the north-east of Abyssinia the nearest active 
mountains are in the Red Sea and on its coast ; the furthest 
outlying one is Gebel Teir, which was in eruption in the 
early sixties and occasionally gives out a slight smoke or 
steam. Gebel Zughur, another island a little to the south- 
east of Massowah, is also volcanic. I spent three weeks on 
this island and visited the old crater. Nearly opposite to 
Gebel Zughur, on the mainland, is Hanfila, which has also 
been active in modem times, that is within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant ; at Araphilc, at the bottom of Anneslcy 
Bay, there is another extinct crater. Earthquakes often take 
place in the north of Abyssinia; in 1877 and 1884 they 
were very frequent while I was there, doing some harm to the 
stone buildings. The Ailct hot springs just before and 
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!tg the earthquakes are vef>' active the water ^xmtif^ 
out scv eral feet in height, and the natives also kiifyir from 
tbetn when disturbances are going to take place. 

The basin of the Taca^zc seems to be ftee from earth- 
quake disturbances and hot springs biit contains several 
xttnct volcanoes in Waag and Lasta, and it is not tiE the 
S^ollo country and Godjam are reached that hot sfxisgs 
again found. 

In Shoa there are several, the one called Filiroha at 
Wcse-Ababa, the headquarters of King Menelek, being well 
^XL The Hawash vaile>' that separates the highlands of 
sinta proper from the Harar highlands is full of tbeoi 
extinct volcanoes, large and s^alL No European has 
_)lored this country properly, and all travdlers make their 
^way across this very hot valley with its unfriendly Galla 
mbabitants of the Aryssi tribe as speedily as possible. There 
are several of these same hot springs on the Harar highlands, 
the best known ones being south of the main road from 
Harar to Adese- Ababa near Lega H adeem, and they appear 
again on the high road from Gildessa to Zeilah at Arto^ 
and also on the Somali road from Jigjiga to Bulbar above 
WobaU. 

On the west of Abyssinia th^e springs I belie^^e do not 
occur, and what can be learnt of the country is, that the 
eastern ^half of Abyssinia, from the south of the Habab 
OKHintains to about Adese*Ababa» shows more r^?ent up- 
heaval than the western halt 

On getting out of the basin of the Tacazze, over the very 
narrow dividing ridge which in one place is for over half a 
mile not more than a hundred yards broad in any part, with 
a vtry steep drop on each side, a splendid view of the Yejju 
province is obtained, and the direct road from Aschangi, 
Dildi to YeJju is seen many hundreds of feet below* Thb 
itMM) follows down one of the immense canyons or rifts so 

riumcrous in Abyssinia, and gradually opens out into a large 
ralley surrounded by high cliffs from which numerous water- 
dcjKrend, many of them with a sheer drop of great height 
On reaching the valley these water-falls are made use of for 
irrigation purposes. 

The country here reminds me very much of Ceylon, more 
espedaUy round Newera^EHsta and Rambodie, only Yejju is 
incomparably more beautiful and much grander in everyway. 
The climate of these two places must be very much the same, 
but the bleak downs of the highest plains above Yejju are 
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much colder, being swept by hail and sleet, and snow storms 
sometimes occur, but the snow melts at once on touching the 
ground. Basalt rock has been met with in many places in 
the Tacazze basin, but none of the columnar kind which here 
makes its first appearance, hereafter in the Wollo country and 
Shoa until nearly Adese-Ababa is reached to be the great 
feature of the landscape, recalling memories of the Gianfs 
Causeway in Ireland. 

Up to this point, in Abyssinia what strikes one most 
have been the giant ranges, groups, and isolated mountains 
of weird and fantastic shapes, the everlasting ascents and 
descents, and the perpetual windings and detours that have 
to be made to dodge and get round some nearly perpendicular 
bit of flat-topped country. Nature seems to have dumped down 
all over the provinces of Tigrd and Amhara the mountains 
she did not require when she manufactured the other parts of 
the world, and therefore it takes more miles to journey to get 
a short distance further on either north to south, east to west, 
than in any other country I have travelled. At one part of 
the day it is travelling along the bottom of some gigantic 
crack in the earth's surface with a nearly tropical heat, and 
at another over some cold wind-swept plateau with a climate 
like England in winter. Every sort of vegetation is met with, 
the warm low valleys growing tropical and sub-tropical plants, 
while on the wind-swept downs and uplands the flowers and 
grains will be more of an Alpine nature. Within a few hours' 
march the following variety of fruit, grain, and vegetables will 
be found, combining those of a tropical, sub-tropical and cold 
climate. The banana, grape, orange, lime, pomegranate, peach, 
apricot and blackberry — the dhurra, maize, wheat, barley, 
bran, peas, tef, and other grains of a cold country — the chili, 
pumpkin, bhamea, tomato, potato, and many other sorts of 
vegetable. 

The inhabitants that populate the northern country are a 
finer race, more hospitable, better mannered, and have the 
makings of a better class of people than those further south, 
and perhaps climate and position has something to do with 
their being a superior race, and it is now to be hoped that 
more will be known of them than formerly. The country has 
been closed for too long, and the people have passed through 
so many years of trouble that they have not been able to 
develop like other nations ; but as formerly this part of 
Abyssinia produced the best kings, warriors and adminis- 
trators, history may repeat itself, and the regeneration of 
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the country may again have its origin in the basin of the 
Tacazze valley. 

The next drainage area to the Tacazze is that which 

contains the rivers that flow to the Danakil country and 

consbts of the Yejjy province and part of the Wollo country ; 

there is little or nothing known of these rivers after they 

^^^^ the highlanda Count AntonelU, I believe, is the only 

^^^^^n explorer left alive that knows much about the country 

^H^migh which the drainage passes^ and he only of the more 

Witouthem of the two areas. The expeditions sent out by the 

~ Italian Government and by private enterprise from Assab 

Bay towards Yejju have been singularly unfortunate; the 

reason is hard to discover; it may perhaps be attributed to 

the fault of the explorers themselves not taking sufficient 

precautions, or from the inhabitants themselves, who perhaps 

next to the Arussi Gailas and the Masai are the most warlike 

and savage tribes north of the equator in the eastern part of 

Africa, 

I know of two Italian expeditions that have been massacred 

io this part of the country, namely, those of Guilietti and 

Bianchi, that of the last named in 1884, and I believe that of 

I the former in 188 1. These expeditions were sent from the 

^Ur&t ftaliao possession at Assab for political purposes, and 

^Uso to open up the hinterland and try and tap the trade of 

Abyssinia. 

The word hinterland always puts me in mind of the story 
of the missionary and the old lady regarding Mesopotamia; 
she did not know where it was, but thought the name was a 
most soothing one. There are many sins covered by those 
who ought to know better under the cloak of this mystic 
word, and 1 am pleased to say that Africa is being so quickly 
opened up that this " made in Germany" term will soon cease 
to exists and all countries will know their own boundaries. 

The Yejju basin commences as soon as the dividing ridge 
of the Tacazze is passed and extends to the rise to Boru 
Mcida, including Lake Hark, which is surrounded with the 
e^cccptjon of one small gorge to the north by high mountains, 
Tbcfc is a range of hills between the two drainages in tins 
province ; the streams from the northern slopes go with the 
numerous rivers from Yejju to make up the Golima river, 
nrhich flows towards Assab, and there are several good views 
from the mountains to be obtained of its course through the 
low* flat Danakil countr>% The waters from the southern 
slopes and from Lake Halk drain into the Hawash riven 
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As soon as Boru Meida is reached the scenery changes ; 
broad and nearly flat valleys are come to, the lower parts of 
them being mostly marshy, and the soil of a deep brown or 
black. The sides of the valleys slope gently upwards and 
are covered with cultivation, with here and there small groups 
of juniper and other coni ferae, and many large woods of 
kousso trees, the flowers of which are used as an antidote for 
tape-worm, from which all Abyssinians suffer. At Bom 
Meida the water drains in three different directions, and runs 
towards the Danakil country to the east, to the Bashilo which 
passes Magdala and joins the Abai, one of the branches of the 
Blue Nile, and also nearly due south to the Wancheet which 
drains into the Adabai, another tributary of the Blue Nile. 

The country in the close proximity of Boru Meida, that 
is to say within two or three miles of the south end of the 
town, is full of springs, and from them come the highest or 
most north-eastern sources of the great Blue Nile river. 
About three miles to the north of Boru Meida runs the 
dividing ridge between the Yejju drainage and that of the 
Blue Nile, and from it can be seen the line of mountains 
running nearly due north and south that divide the drainage 
between the Blue Nile and the Hawash valley. A spur runs 
out from near Ancober towards the south-west, that also 
marks the southern watershed between north and south 
Shoa. 

The whole country after arriving at Worro Eilou is open 
down and upland, with the exception of the great canyons 
which receive the waters of this district. The canyons along 
which the Wancheet and Mofa Woha rivers run are most 
stupendous works of nature, being in some places many 
hundreds of feet deep with nearly perpendicular cliffs, with a 
breadth of some three or four hundred yards to two or three 
miles across; in another chapter I give an account of my 
journey down them. 

The northern part of Shoa, as far as the landscape is 
concerned, is most uninteresting; it carries no forest and 
nothing what we should term in England a decent-sized 
copse or wood; a bleak, wind-swept, cold, uninviting land 
during the winter season, the only relief to the eye being the 
young green of the growing grain crops contrasting with the 
brown fallows of many shades, and the light yellow or stone 
coloured stubbles. In summer, when the crops are being 
gathered and fields of grain in all stages of growth, there is 
some variety in the colouring of the country, but after lovely 
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T^^, Amhara and Yejju, Shoa is most disappointing until 
the countiy round Godaburka is reached on the road from 
Adese- Ababa to Harar, The most striking thing to the eye 
in marching from Worro Eilou to Ad ese- Ababa is the great 
want of trees except in the big canyons of the Wancheet and 
Mofa Woha rivers* There is very little timber; the whole 
country has been entirely deforested by fires, which can 
be seen by the few specimens of big sycamore, fig, kousso 
and mimosa trees which still exist ; many of them bear traces 
of the grass fires which sweep over the downs during every 
dry season ; these fires die out at the top of the canyons, and 
therefore the trees in them are spared. 

The drainage of south-eastern Shoa all goes to the 
Hawash river which runs into the Aussa province of the 
Danakil countr>'. This country, of which hardly anything is 
known, should be very fertile considering that it receives such 
a quantit>* of deposit frora such a large tract of mountainous 
country, but al! ^e different Danakil tribesmen are shepherds 
and live by their flocks, and not cultivators like the Gallas of 
the highlands, who keep very few animals of any sort and till 
more of their land by hand than by the plough. The Arussi 
Galla mountains, which can be seen from the highland above 
Godaburka at Balchi and which stretch away from the Harar 
group in a west-south-westerly direction, mark the dividing 
drainage between the Hawash river and those streams that 
find their way out through the Somali country into the 
Arabian Sea* 

Tlic Hawash valley, which is of about 3000 feet lower 
level than the mountains which surround it, runs nearly due 
north from the high road between Harar and Adese- Ababa, 
and runs on until It joins the Danakil plains. The drainage 
" the Harar range of mountains just above Lega Hardeem 
near Jigjiga all runs at first south and then finds its 
way to the different rivers that run through the Ogaden 
country and southern Somaliland to the Arabian Sea. The 
Hawash valley is not cultivated, and until quite recently was 
most unsafe owing to the constant raids made by the Arussi 
Gallas from their strongholds in the mountains that form its 
southern borders. It contains after the rains many small 
lakes formed in the volcanic depressions ; a good specimen 
of these lakes and the largest is that of Matahara, which can 
be seen from many points along the road that runs through 
the MiJijar province^ which extends from Godaburka district 
to Choba* The Hawash valley is dotted with at present 
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dormant volcanoes, the oldest group being at Fantalle, but 
there are many isolated ones, some quite close to Matahara 
lake, the craters being most distinct I have never had the 
time to visit them, and they would well repay the trouble 
taken by any sportsman or traveller if they had the time to 
spare when crossing the plain.* 

The highest points of the Harar province are to the east 
at Konduto peak and to the west at Cunni. Not one of 
these mountains have as yet been climbed by Europeans, so 
their exact heights are not known. From French sources 
the former is put down at 10,000 feet, which I think is over- 
estimated. The highest point of the road near Cunni is 
just 8000 feet, and to the south-east of the road there are 
mountains that must be at least 3000 feet above this alti- 
tude. The whole of Harar province is more like those of 
Waag and Lasta, but not nearly so broken as the latter. 
The vegetation is much the same, and in both remains of very 
large forests are to be found. From Worabili, about twenty- 
five miles from the west of Harar, a lai^e forest commences, 
which used to extend over a large area ; there are now traces till 
Buoroma is reached, a distance of just one hundred miles, and 
the largest part left is round the Cunni district. This forest is 
gradually being destroyed by fire, and the very valuable trees, 
which consist chiefly of the Natal yellow pine, giant juniper 
and other coniferae, arc set on fire to make clearings for grow- 
ing dhurra and other grains. I believe the only places in 
Africa where the Natal yellow pine is found is in Natal in 
the south and in the Harar province north, or some 38* of 
latitude apart. I do not think that it is met with between 
these places, and I have never seen it in any other part of 
Abyssinia. In Tigr6 and Amhara the juniper and another 
conifer of the same species are common, but not the gigantic 
and magnificent yellow pine, and in any other place tluui 
Abyssinia this tree would be carefully preserved for its utility 
and great commercial value. 

The Harar province has no big black and bare uplands 
like Shoa, and consists of mountains fairly well covered with 
trees divided by enormous valleys of irregular shape. The 
land between Harar and near Gildessa to the north-east may 
be termed most abrupt, there being a difference in altitude 

* Near Fantalle there is a tin^ little volcano which I went to see. It is not 
more than forty feet in height. It is most perfectly shaped, with a little crater on 
its summit, and altogether a strange little pimple on the earth's face, which had 
not time to grow into a larger excrescence. 
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'considerably over 3000 feet in about twenty miles — over 
'2000 of which takes place in about nine miles, and a little 
over 1000 in three miles. From Gildessa there is a general 
decline over open plains until the foot hills are reached, and 
after they have been passed a maritime plain of about fifty 
mtles in width has to be crossed before the sea beach is 
arrived at 

From Harar town to the east the mountainous country 
extends to Fiambaro (in the local language this means the 
nose of the mountain that points to the low land), when a 
large, long, oval valley, fairly open, is arrived at. This is the 
last of tlie dish*shaped crater valleys in the country, and 
a low range of mountains divides it from the vast grass 
prairies of upper Somaliland, From Fiambaro a good view 
of the southern slopes of the Harar system of mountains is 
oblaincd ; they gradually slope to ridges of other mountains, 
alw^a>^ decreasing in height towards the Ogaden country^ 
and the horizon seems to be fairly level but broken occasionally 
^by small hills. 

Following the eastern the upper or Jigjiga prairies extend 
towards Hai^esa and Arabseo, where the first hills with 
volcanic peaks are arrived at ; after passing these a lower 
prairie Land is come to which continues until the vicinity 
of DekacOi where there is again broken ground, then another 
lower plajo at Ildemel is reached which extends to the foot 
' "lis which are situated immediately behind Berberah, where 
[ic maritime plain is reached* The foot hills are all volcanic 
ind produce a most wonderful variety of volcanic discharge ; 
after tlie rains» which are very irregular, and some seasons 
entirely fail, a good deal of grass springs up and large flocks 
ihcm inhabit the country* Among these foot hills grows the 
curiou& stunted and gnarled tree that produces the gum myrrh 
of comiticrce so valued by the ancients, and pictures of this tree 
were found In the ruins of Babylon and in the ancient tombs 
of JEorpt 

Abyssinia is not at all an uneasy country to travel in 00 
account of the very conspicuous landmarks and the enormous 
extent of the landscape tliat is visible from the various high 
mountains* The atmosphere in the highlands is wonderfully 
clear and enormous distances can be seen* From Halai in 
the rturth on a clear day the Semien mountains are visible. 
ihovt Wandach the Semien can also be seen, and from 
iVandach the mountains to the north of I fat, and from there 
the mountains round Cunni in the Harar province are visible, 
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and it might be possible perhaps to heliograph from one 
point to the other. Part of Halai range is sdso visible from 
Massowah on a clear day. 

The climate in the highlands of Abyssinia is superb^ and 
it is only in the valleys that it is unhealthy and malarial 
fever is to be caught. There is a great discussion going on 
at present about the mosquito, and it seems curious to me, 
having lived in so many unhealthy parts of the East, that the 
attention of doctors has not been drawn to this insect before. 
I have invariably found that where there is stagnant water 
contaminated by drainage and decomposing vegetable or 
animal matter, that the sting of the mosquito that breeds in 
this water is very venomous, and causes feverish symptoms. 
This fact is so well known to the Abyssinians that they never 
build their houses in the valleys where mosquitos abound, 
but always place their dwellings on the summits of the 
nearest hills. When they work in the cultivated parts of 
these valleys they always surround their fields with very 
strong hedges so that they need not remain at night to watch 
their crops, and even in the harvest time, at the dryest season 
of the year, they do not leave their houses in the morning 
until the mists in the valley clear away, and they always 
return to them before sunset when the mosquito commences 
to come out 

Very little fever was known at Suakin before the Egyptian 
steamers commenced running there frequently, and there 
were no mosquitos in the place, and curtains to the beds 
were never used, although on the other side of the Red Sea at 
Jeddah sleep was impossible without them, and Jeddah is 
known also as a very feverish place. The mosquito was, 
there can be no doubt, imported from Suez in the fresh 
water brought down from there in the water tanks of the 
Egyptian steamers for the use of the Egyptian officials. 
Now at Suakin the mosquito in the town is quite common 
and so is fever, while outside the town fever and the insect 
are unknown. 

By looking at the map of Abyssinia, the belts of tropical 
valley will be found to be very few and they are found more 
in the centre^ along part of the Tacazze and Blue Nile rivers 
with a few of their tributaries. Sheltered and confined valleys, 
however, in all parts of Abyssinia are not nearly so healthy 
as the more open ones of higher altitude. A traveller need 
never spend more than a night or two in unhealthy parts ; 
it is, however, different with the sportsman ; to enjoy the 
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best of sport he must follow the game that inbabtts tbe damp 
jungle, acid dyring the rsmy season he WDold be lucky to 
escape a bout of fever. 

With regard to the botany of Abyssma the greater part 
of the countiy has been tfaoroitghly woriced out, ^>ecially by 
the late Professor Schimper^ — his son, who travelled with me 
a good deal in the country, however, mforms me that his 
father did hardly any work in the eastern half of the countiy, 
and then only in the dry season ; so there is still a great deal 
to be learnt about the plants that are to be found in the 
unexplored part during the wet season and Imntediately 
after it* Geographical details of Abyssinia are sadly wanted, 
such as amount of rainfall over a series of years at different 
stations. The Italians can supply details of the north in the 
Hamasen, but there can be no doubt that cential and sooth* 
western Abyssinia have a much greater rainfall than the 
north, and the extremes of temperature are also greater in 
these parts. 

There is very little known about the geology of the 
country, and as it has been so broken up and shows such 
grand disturbances, its formation should be very varied and 
oootain many surprises, and minerals no doubt should be 
very plentiful in some parts. Gold has been found in many 
places since the earliest times, but the mauy centuries of 
anarchy and confusion which the country has undergone 
has prevented any thorough examination of the different 
(districts in modem times, and since the time of the Axumite 
d>tiasty up till 1895 Abyssinia never had a coinage of her 
own, so there was no necessity to seek for the more precious 
metals. 

Coal has been reported in several places, but I have seen 
nothing but black shale. I cannot say whether it exists in 
the west of the country as reported round Lake Tsana, as 
my journeys have always been in the eastern half of Abyssinia, 
and I am certain that no outcrop exists in this part, unless 
CIO the slopes towards the Danakil country, which I should 
think is highly improbable owing to the volcanic formation- 
There is a large and very highly interesting field open 
for scientific research, and many years must lapse before 
Abyssinia is thoroughly known, and it is not likely that it 
will be opened up while the power is all in the hands of one 
person* Italy will no doubt take her share in the develop- 
m/cnt that is bound to come sooner or later^ and her territories 
will be explored long before the rest of the country. Unfore- 
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seen circumstances may arise which will allow of an opening 
up of Abyssinia more speedily than the present prognosticates, 
but I hardly think that they are likely unless some radical 
change takes place within the next few years ; in the mean- 
time, however, the artist, archaeologist, botanist, etc., can do 
good work in learning more about the country and bringing 
its now unknown details before the public. From the lower 
classes they will receive a hearty welcome, and from a great 
many of the well-to-do people who wish to see their country 
opened up, and an end put to the constant disputes that 
arise among the upper classes. 



CHAPTER V 
ITALIAN CAMPAIGN IN 1 896 

IT Is useless my giving any description of Massowahg as it 
is now such a well-known town. I have seen it change 
from a place containing a few fairly good Arab houses built of 
white coral, surrounded by a collection of wretched mat and 
grass huts, and a much worse place than Suakin was in 1SS4, 
into a decent town with good buildings and a harbour that 
is the best between Port Said and Bombay. It has now 
good public buildings, custom house, jetties, and everything 
complete^ with a railroad that is gradually being built to- 
wards the interior and to a highland country with a European 
climata Should the Italian colony of Erithrea be blessed 
with a period of peace, its future and that of the port of 
Massowah is assured. At Massowah all sorts of things 
cat! be procured in the respectable European stores, and a 
traveller or sportsman need take little out with him from 
home as he will find he can purchase alt necessaries and 
nearly all European luxuries there cheaper than he can 
import them. 

About six weeks after the battle of Adowa in 1896, I 
arrived at Massowah on my way to Abyssinia, and the Italian 
army had already proceeded up country to the highlands on its 
march lo the relief of Adigrat where a small Italian garrison 
was still holding out A stay of a few days at the seaport 
enabled Colonel Slade, the late English military attach^ at 
Romei who 1 was travelling with, and myself to procure our 
tiaosport, and we started to join General Baldissera*s head- 
quarters at Adi-Caia, which is situated on a broken up small 
plateau at the top of the Hadas Pass, the first open ground 
reached in Abyssinia proper. On the small higher plateau 
ridge to the east is situated the ancient ruined town of 
Koheita, of which I give some particulars In my chapter on 
Axum. 

VVe started from Harkecko, one of the fortified suburbs 
si^atcd about an hour and a halfs march from Massowah, 
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on the 23rd April 1896, and after an unintemipted march 
for the baggage animals of twelve and a half hours, arrived 
at Chilalie at 2.30 A.M. The Italians do not make use of 
the English road from Zullah to Senafe that runs up the 
Komali torrent, but have opened a shorter and better road 
up the Hadas river which runs from the mountains to the 
north of Adi-Caia. The direction of the Hadas river, as 
soon as the foot hills are reached, is parallel to the Komali 
torrent, followed by the English expedition. After the 
winter rains this low country, which may be called the 
Wooah plain, is a favourite grazing country for the flocks of 
the wandering Arabs in the neighbourhood of Massowah ; 
formerly very good small game shooting was attainable, be- 
sides an occasional chance at larger game, such as the Hon, 
leopard, pig, Kudoo and Beisa or Oryx antelope. I had 
wandered all over this country in former years and knew it 
thoroughly. 

After Chilalie, to which there is a good road, the track 
begins to get worse, crossing and recrossing the bed of the 
stream the whole way to the Mai-Cheo. The distance 
between the foot mountains varies greatly ; sometimes the 
road is barely eighty yards across with steep or precipitous 
sides and flood marks thirty and forty feet above the river 
bed. In other places it widens outJnto miniature valleys 
from five to six hundred yards across, w^htch offer in places 
fair grazing. The valleys are all thickly covered with mimosa 
bush and trees, some of them being of great size, and pro- 
ducing plenty of shrubs and trees on which the transport 
camels can feed The road during the rains is most dangerous 
owing to sudden spates which may have their origin from a 
heavy thunder storm miles away in the interior I have 
often seen the effects of these sudden floods, which sweep 
everything in front of them, and carry away sometimes the 
flacks belonging to the natives. The bodies of the camels, 
cows, sheep and goats either being washed down into the 
low countries where the flood may expend itself, or carried 
out to sea if the storm has been a very heavy one. The dull 
roar of the flood may be heard some distance off and escape 
from It is then very easy, but should the flood come at night 
time and the shepherd or travelling merchant be encamped 
on a comparatively low level above the bed of the stream* 
then accidents may happen, Mai-Cheo in several places has 
running water, a small stream trickling over the stony and 
sandy bed, joining pools of water two or three feet deep* 
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full of small fish about the size of a minnow, 
ing about the si^e of a gudgeon, and from the 
presence of these fish the water in the :stream must be a 
permanency. The name of these fish I do not know, in 
shape they are more like the English chub than any other, 

I was thoroughly tired out on arriving at Mai-Cheo, which 
is eight and a half hours' ride from Chilalie, having been in 
the saddle twenty hours out of the last thirty-one, with only 
three hours* sleep, and not having ridden for nearly three 
years I was decidedly stiff and lost leather from which I did 
not recover for over two months. The heat up this road is 
terrific, and the shade temperatures during tlie last two days 
were 96" and 94". The mountains shut out all vestige of 
and the radiated heat that came off the rocks was very 

^'ing. The march from Mai-Cheo to the top of the pass 
t leads 00 to Adi-Caia plateau is always up hill, and the 
last rise to the top of the pass is very steep. Here the Italian 
engineers were at work improving the road by blasting the 
outjutting rocks, the explosions we had heard many miles 
away, the noise of them echoing and re-echoing down the 

now gorge through which the track lay. On rising on 
the Adi-Caia plateau the climate and scenery changes and 

welt-cultivated country is reached, with an altitude of over 
500 feet above the sea level. The change is very great 
fimn the stiflrng heat of the confined chasm to the pure wind* 
swept uplands. In one, the lightest summer clothes were 
only just bearable, and on the plateau the moment the sun 
sank below the horizon a thick ulster was necessary, the ther- 
mometer falling to the fifties and at daylight and a little 
before sunrise to the forties. 

t was never more pleased than when the narrow road was 
left behind with its constant stream of transport animals 
going to and from the front. Camels in hundreds were 
ootistantly passed^ and the mortality among them had been 
very great, and their dead bodies were never out of sight 
aJcing the whole road from Hareeko. An attempt had been 
made to burn them, but it was not altogether a success, and 
the dreadful smell was most unpleasant* The mules often 
fefi^ed to pass the bodies and swerved and shied in narrow 
parts of the roads. Luckily there were no precipices to go 
a¥cr^ and the worst one had to put up with was a scratching 
from the thorn trees or a bruise from being run against a 
rode I rode the same mule from Massowah to Zeilali, and 
altbough she must have seen thousands of them she never 
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liked passing a dead camel, a dead mule or a horse she did 
not mind. 

The Italian transport was altogether a failure, and 
they have much to learn from the English in the way of 
feeding their troops at a distance from their base. Haul it 
not been for the Aden firm of Messrs Bevenfeld & Co. they 
would never have been able to go on with their campaign. 
This firm had a contract to carry up stores to Adi-Caia and 
Asmara at 25 liras a hundredweight, and they employed 
several thousand camels on the service and were never behind- 
hand in their work. There was an excuse certainly for the 
Italians ; as after their defeat at Adowa they lost nearly the 
whole of their regular transport which they had organised, 
but still this would not altogether account for the total 
absence of regimental transport that existed, and handing 
the chief source of supply for their army to civilian contractors, 
who might fail them in time of need, was an unwise proceed- 
ing. This, fortunately, the contractors never did, and had 
plenty of stores in the dep6ts at Adi-Caia and Asmara at 
the end of the campaign. 

What struck me most up to this point was the happy- 
go-lucky way in which the Italians worked. At the base 
at Massowah, although it was in time of war, the Govern- 
ment offices were closed from eleven till three, and again at 
six o'clock. Their working hours were from six to eleven 
A.M., and from three to six P.M., and during these hours 
alone was business conducted. Clearing the transport and 
store ships was left to the agent of the steamers, and there 
were seven men-of-war in the harbour and not a fatigue 
party of sailors were employed to clear the stores, or a 
steam launch belonging to them to tow the barges to the 
jetties at the railway head ; everything was left to civilian 
enterprise. The railway conveyed the goods to Sahaati, 
seventeen miles inland, for the Asmara base ; and those for 
Adi-Cara that went by the Hadas road, which we came up, 
might have been taken out by the light line that runs to 
Harkeeko, but the transport animals had to make a three 
hours' march there and back, and load up at Massowah. 
The steamer that we arrived by brought the heavy Italian 
mail with all the letters for the soldiers at the front; the 
post office took three days to sort and deliver the mail 
The tel^raph was nearly as bad, and constant breakdowns 
were occurring. Being accustomed to see things managed so 
differently at Suakin during the campaigns at that place, I 
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wondered what the organisation of the fighting force must 
be like* and from the asth April to the loth June I had 
ample opportunities of studying it and forming an opinioOi 
and I now do not wonder at the Adowa reverse. 

The Italian troops that were being assembled for the 
fdief of Adigrat consisted of two divisions of 7000 rifles 
each, and a native force of about 5000 rifles; these being 
cxmiposed of Abyssinians and the inhabitants of the colony 
of Erithrea under Italian officers, and were then on their 
march from Kassala, where they had lately defeated the 
Dervishes, This would make General Baldissera's fighting 
force about 19,000 men, out of which he would have to 
leave a garrison at Adi-Caia, Senafe and Dongolo. The 
Hamasen plateau was guarded, irrespective of this force, by 
the garrisons of Adi-Quala on the top of the pass leading 
down to the Mareb river, the fortifications of Adi-Ugri. and 
the strong fortress of Fort Baldissera commanding the town 
of Asmara. The advance part of the army had already 
encamped at Adi-Caia before our arrival there, and what 
struck me as being very curious, when we rode up to 
the wells and tanks which supply this place^ that we came 
acfoss two generals with a numerous staff inspecting the 
works that were being made* They must have seen that 
Colonel Slade was a military man by his uniform^ and yet 
no notice was taken of him, and no aide-de-camp was sent 
to find out what he wanted and where he had come from, 
Thc>' evidently did not expect him^ and perhaps had no idea 
thai we had made such a rapid march from Massowahj we 
having got o%xr the sixty-eight miles from Harkeeko in fifty- 
one hours with our baggage animals (marching at night was 
impossible owing to the state of the road) ; no great march 
on a good road, but considering the roughness of the track 
fifom five miles the other side of Chilalie to the top of the 
Adi-Caia pass, we had made a record for the country, 

At Adi-Caia we were given a place to camp just outside the 
diiirch and churchyard, and I shall never forget the trouble 
I had to pitch the tent with the servants that we had, who 
bad never seen the sort of tent before. During our march 
op ojuntry we slept at the Italian encampments, and we had 
no time to pitch a tent It was blowing a gale of wind and 
quite cold, we having left a tropical heat and come into what 
WBI more like a late autumn day in England. Colonel 
Slide had left with the Italian military doctor who had 
been our passenger out from Naples, and had come up with 
G 
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us from the base to call on General Baldissera. Darkness 
had set in, and pitching the tent, which would insist on 
coming down owing to the strong wind and the tent pegs 
giving in the stony ground, was no easy matter. I wanted 
to keep down below near the water on good g^reen turf and 
in a sheltered place, but my opinion was not listened to^ 
and during our whole stay at Adi-Caia, our camp was most 
uncomfortable. I went to bed tired out and supperless, 
except for a biscuit and some sardines. No firewood to 
light a fire with to make a cup of tea, and the servants were 
all shivering owing to the cold. 

The position at Adi-Caia was a strong one, situated on 
a plateau ridge and surrounded on three sides by lower open 
ground some 400 feet below. The open ground consisted of 
arable land and water meadows, which gave good grazing 
for the transport animals. The fields were dotted here and 
there with the corpses of mules that had died of either 
glanders or the African horse-sickness and lay unbuiied, 
tainting the air and spreading the disease to animals that 
grazed in their vicinity. In Uie morning I rode round the 
place and found the only defences that had been con- 
structed were one small redoubt, and the top of the plateau 
strengthened in front by a breastwork of stones. To the 
rear was another breastwork crowning the height of a 
neighbouring ridge, over which the road to the Hadas goige 
ran. This had been thrown up after the defeat near Adowa 
and was now abandoned. The position, although naturally 
a strong one towards the south, east and west, could have 
easily been attacked from the rear, and the Abyssinians 
would soon have found out its weak spot and got round it. 
In all their battles against their invaders they have invari- 
ably cut their lines of communications, and the Hadas-Adi- 
Caia road would be a perfect death trap had the inhabitants 
of the country risen in rebellion, as it was commanded by 
scrub and rock-covered mountains on each side, which were 
impossible for a European to swarm up, but offered no great 
obstacle to a bare-footed Abyssinian mountaineer. There 
was hardly a point along the road where a European force 
could properly deploy and put into line a sufiicient number 
of rifles to check an attacking force. 

General Baldissera rode past our camp in the morning 
unaccompanied by anyone and spoke to me. I had to 
answer many questions and give an account of myself, and 
I believe the result was satisfactory, as he was most civil and 
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I me to call upon him. I was greatly taken with the 
General from the very first, and I could see he knew a great 
deal about the country, and what was required to be done, 
and what a few officers he had that knew the country. The 
stay we made at Adi-Caia lasted five days, during which 
time I had ample opportunities to talk to the natives ; among 
them I found some old friends who had seen me before 
at Maasowah, Asmara, Adi-Tchlai and Adowa, Their in- 
formation varied greatly, but a good many of them were 
of the same way of thinkings which gave me a basis to 
work upon to build up the truth. They were all unanimous 
in sa>ing there would be no fighting, and that all the 
Abyssinian armies had been disbanded^ except the few 
regulars always kept under arms, and gone to their homes 
to plough the ground and to sow seed for the coming rains* 
I remember telling an officer in the Italian Intelligence 
Department this^ — he did not know my name and that I 
knew the country and the habits of the Ab3^sinians, and I 
had some splendid news given me^ which he no doubt 
thought that I should telegraph home. Unfortunately, from 
the very commencement General Baldissera told me that 
while the campaign was going on he did not wish me to 
telegiaph home, but I had his full permission to see what 
wat going on and as it turned out there was no news worth 
the cost of a telegram to England* There were rumours 
mbout this and that enough to make a startling heading 
of a newspaper's handbill, but no truth in them, and as I 
determined to find out exactly what had been done and 
what the future was likely to be, it was no use forming any 
opinion until both sides of the question had been thoroughly 
^itudied, and this could not be done on only one side of the 
frontier. 

Before the Italians made their advance on Adigrat I had 
many conversations with officers who had taken part in the 
battle before Adowa ; but no detailed narrative could be 
strung together of the fight, and at the best they were only 
personal experiences of an individual in one small fractional 
|»it of the whole great battlefield, which although interesting 
was of no great value in explaining what had really taken 
place 

Comparisons are generally odious, and I am afraid when 
comparing the Italian army that I saw going to the relief of 
Adigrmt to our troops when campaigning in the Soudan, the 
contrast was too painful and the less said about it the better* 
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I will give one quotation from my diary of the 2Qd May, 
when I was watching the advance of the army across the 
good road that leads along the ridge of the Cascasse pass to 
Amba Arab-Terica above Senafe. '' Met half way through 
the pass another battalion of native troops from Kassala, and 
saw many of the black soldiers and native troops who knew 
me. This battalion was looking just as smart as the one that 
arrived yesterday under Colonel Stephani who commands 
them. These natives have marched with their r^mental 
transport from Kassala in twelve days, a distance of 432 
kilometres, over a bad road. This works out at about 
twenty-two miles, three furlongs per day, nothing very 
extraordinary in a flat country, but considering the roads 
and mountain passes and that they brought their transport 
tiu-ough with them, it may be put down as a good march. 
They seemed in excellent condition and looked smart and 
fit for anything. 

'' The appearance of the native soldiers compares most 
favourably with the poor Italian soldiers ; the former are as 
smart as the latter are slack, and it is a most painful sight 
for a civilian who has been accustomed to see English troops 
campaigning, to see these poor fellows struggling aloi^ over- 
laden, dirty and ragged, without what we in England should 
call any discipline or the amour propre of a soldier. The 
officers keep themselves neat and tidy, but then s^ain thev 
have little with them, and I do not know what English 
officers would do under the circumstances that tiie Italian 
officers are placed in. The Italian soldier has to carry his 
greatcoat, blanket, cooking pots, water bottle, a fourth part 
of a tent, and 186 rounds of ammunition ; besides any other 
little things he may have, and often a couple or three da)rs' 
rations as well. Clothes besides what he has on, he has 
none. These people are conscripts and not volunteers, and 
taken away from their country to fight what they consider 
an unjust war against a warlike enemy whom they stand 
in great awe of. 

" A regiment I saw come in yesterday from the Asmara 
base is a type of the regiments in the two divisions that 
compose the army for the relief of Adigrat Helmet, any- 
thing and of any shape ; many common sola-tope hats from 
India, with or without the badge of the regiment, as the case 
may be; others with common canvas shaped helmets of 
flimsy construction ; others with brown karki-coloured wide- 
awakes ; some who have lost their helmets, or have not been 
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ser\'cd out with them, have a Moorish tarbush with a blue 
tassel at the end of a loog string. Karki coa^ and trousers* 
the former too short and sm^l for appearance sake, and 
the latter too full for comfort ; boots of brown leather, which 
look well when new, but which unfortunately do not lasL 
The great coat, blanket, and part of tent are carried in rolls 
over each shoulder, and the rifle slung over all, the bayonet 
Sapping at the side. Some of the men had gaiters, others 
tucked their trousers into their socks; some do not* some 
have one leg of the trousers tucked in only* I waited to 
see the whole of this regiment pass and examined it 
critically, as I thought what would some of my military 
friends at home say, and what would they think of English 
officers who commanded such a r^ment The soldiers 
are a ftne, sturdy, strong, healthy-looking lot, and would do 
o^edit to any country. From what little I have seen of the 
French, the Italians are individually, in spite of their dirty 
clothes and ragged appearance, a much finer set of men, 
and if properly fed and properly looked after, I believe 
would go anywhere, as under the present very hard circum^ 
stances in which they are carrying on their campaign, they 
sctm cheery and in fairly good spirits. They seem lacking 
in steadiness, and in my poor opinion they have not the 
look of men that could be relied on at a pinch, and save 
themselves the same as our troops did when they were 
broken at the battle of Tamaai, I may sum up : if they were 
broken they would become altogether unmanageable, and 
their officers would have little or no control over them ; 
thfag 1 suppose, must always be the case with the European 
short service system^ when the officers know little or nothing 
mbout their men," 

The road that the Italians made their advance by from 
Senafe to Adigrat was nearly the same as that used by 
the English. Senafe has not changed since that time, but 
round Efessi or Goose plain more people have settled down ; 
but their villages are not a quarter full, they having lost 
heavily during the cholera and famine* Senafe, it may be 
remembered, was the first great English depot in the high- 
lands, and the remains of the old camping ground is still 
visabie, and the natives to the present time make use of 
the road that the English built 

The Italians soon cleared out the wells from which the 
English water supply was drawn, and the walls wanted 
Uttfe doing to them, and it saved their engineering depart* 
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ment a good deal of heavy labour. It is seldom found in 
history Siat one European nation makes use of another's 
work in a foreign country like in this instance. The English 
cemetery still exists, and Colonel Dunn's grave and many 
of the others are still in a good state of repair. The wall 
round the cemetery has fallen, and the enclosure is now 
full of small mimosa trees, dog rose, and jessamine bushes, 
and with a very little trouble could be put in proper order. 
A wild rose tree covers the stone and inscription markii^ 
the place of Colonel Dunn's body, and the inscription is 
still perfect. This officer lost his life by accidentally shooting 
himself with his gun. 

On the day after my arrival General Baldissera sent for 
me and asked me to go back to Adi-Caia, and remain there 
until he arrived at Adigrat He feared there was going to 
be some heavy fighting, and as he wished most likely to 
make use of my services after the fighting, and if I was 
recognised by the Abyssinian spies as being present with 
the Italians it might militate my position and what he 
would require me for, he thought it better that I should go 
back. He informed me that no Italian newspaper corres- 
pondent would be allowed to send tel^rams, and the Italian 
War Office at Rome would give the European press full 
particulars of everything that Siey ought to know, and that 
no press messages were to be allowed till after General 
Baratieri's trial was over at Asmara. I mention these 
particulars as a warning what may be looked for should 
the Italians again engage in hostilities with Abyssinia. 

Fair criticism on any campaign can do no country any 
harm, but sensational newspaper paragraphs and information 
may. In the case in point, the enemy could learn nothing 
from the press as they were not in possession of telegraphs, 
but as soon as the Abyssinians are in possession of their 
telegraph lines, they will be able to obtain particulars of 
what their enemy is doing through French sources. 

The Abyssinian spy department is excellently mans^ed 
and arranged, and the information is obtained by people 
friendly to them on the other side of their frontier. Women 
are greatly made use of to obtain news, and they have the 
chance of getting employment in the officers' households, and 
some of them follow the troops in their marches in the field. 
The arrival or departure of every regiment at the base is known, 
and its destination is soon found out, and the number of guns 
that accompany the army. This news is passed on from one 
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to another, and the frontier being so sparsely guarded, getting 
across it is easy enough. It is also a very hard thing to get 
hold of the movements of the Abyssiniaos and their numbers ; 
they change their camps so rapidly and march at such a pace 
and receive reinforcements so quickly, that correct informa- 
tion of their numbers one day may be entirely wrong the 
next, and arrangements made by Europeans to attack a 
position that was held in force may be found to be 
entirely useless, as the enemy may have in one night taken 
tip another forty miles away. The Italians only made use 
of their native troops as scouts ; but to watch an enemy like 
the Abyssinian is no easy job, as he employs the same means 
of scouting and can always concentrate a larger number of 
men at any given point than his enemy, and while the 
attention of the scouts is taken up and they are falling back 
oo their European supports, the bulk of the enemy may have 
changed their position and have to be again refound, and the 
whole work has to be begun over agaiop 

An Abyssinian general need never fight unless he likes, 
and can always choose his own battle-ground. There are 
only several towns and positions in Abyssinia that are worth 
their while to defend, and no doubt the key of the north is 
Ajciim, with its old sacred and historical traditions. It always 
aeeoied to me to be a wrong policy on behalf of the Italians 
not making it their headquarters when they once crossed the 
Mareb. It is quite as easy of defence as Adowa, and the 
approach is equally as good. Any enemy holding Axum and 
Ireating the priests fairly, would gain great prestige all 
through Abyssinia. 

The only shots fired during the relief of Adigrat were by 
the icouts and outposts, which were magnified by the Italians 
into successful engagements, when the only Abyssinian s north 
of Adigrat were a few Agam<S men belonging to Ras Sebat 
and Uagos Taferi, who had been before on tlic side of the 
Italians. The Italians, on their advance to Adigrat, de- 
s^oyed many villages round Dongolo and in the Entiscio 
difitrict in revenge for the cruel way in which the inhabitants 
treated the fugitives from the battle of Adowa. There was 
aniy one village^ just to the west of the road at Dongolo, 
that was spared, as the chief of it had given asylum to the 
ftigiliv€S and treated them kindly. 

I was very much amused with the inhabitants of the 
Hamasen and of the Senafe district ; they followed the army 
on each Bankj knowing very well that the inhabitants of the 
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villages that had illtreated the ftig^itives would retire before 
the Italian force, and that all the property which they could 
not take away with them would be hidden and not left tJi 
the houses to be looted and burnt The property is generally 
buried and securely hidden against Europeans or even natives 
from the low countries, but Abyssinians know the likely 
place to look for it In this instance they found large 
quantities of grain, provisions and household effects, which 
they carried off back to their country. On my march to 
Chcrsober, near Adigrat I met hundreds of men, women 
and children, with their donkeys and mules all heavily laden. 
The Agamd people are not at all popular, and both their 
Mahomed an brethren and the Christians looted them. 

I had to wait a fortnight at Adi-Caia before General 
Bald is sera gave me permission to go to the front again, and 
1 amused myself by going on small excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood ; to the ruined town of Koheita, which is little 
known and altogether unexplored, a mere account having 
been given of the above ground and ruins. We had a good 
monkey hunt one morning, many of the garrison and coolies 
belonging to the commissariat Joining in. The dog*faced 
monkey is most numerous in this country, and does a lot of 
damage when the crops are ripe ; they used to come down to 
the commissariat camp to pick up grain or any food that was 
to be got By the men making a detour of about a mile the 
monkeys could be cut off from the big hill to which they 
always made when disturbed* The chase was then over the 
open ground and small bare hills, before they could reach 
thick bush where they were safe- It was very amusing seeing 
a band of over a hundred monkeys of all sizes scampering 
away ; the old males instead of keeping behind to encourage 
the others and to protect their families were the first to escape; 
then the most active of the females that had no babies lo 
encumber them, and then the mothers with their childrefu 
I saw one mother when hard pressed deliberately throw away 
her young one and make off* The beautiful tales that travdlcrs 
spin about monkeys defending their young and the bravery 
of the old lion>maned males is a myth, like many other 
travellers* yams* I have found monkeys only too glad lo 
escape when they have come across men, but they are bold 
enough with little children and an unprotected woman^ The 
result of the hunt was three young ones, which were taken 
back to camp to make pets of The Italian "Tommy Atkins" 
seems to be just as fond of animals as his English brother. 
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^ several of the regiments had monkeys and dogs which 

*9it through the campaign, and one of the native regiments 

Pressed a monkey that had been in nearly all the engage- 

Oeafes against the Dervishes and Abyssinians and had been 

twice to Kassala. He used to ride on one of the mules that 

eanied the spare ammunition and was perfectly at home and 

hippy, 

1 heard from the natives that visited me at Adi-Caia 
terrible accounts of the famine and cholera that had devastated 
the country. The locusts destroyed nearly the whole of the 
crops, then the cattle disease broke out and killed over three- 
fourths of the homed cattle, and then to complete the misery, 
the winter and spring rains failed. The population began to 
starve, and cholera and a malignant sort of typhus fever broke 
out^ which claimed many victims, whole families perishing. 
It was not tilt later on that I saw how truly awfut the 
epidemic had been, whole villages being abandoned. From 
a distance a hamlet on the mountain side might be seen, and 
looked as if it was perfect, only no people could be seen 
moving about« and no smoke issuing from the cottages* On 
approaching, the roofs of the huts would be found in bad 
repaJft and on entering it, not a human being was to be seen, 
The doors of the buildings nearly off their hinges^ the thorn 
bushes that shut the enclosures round the huts were to one 
ride, and grass and weeds growing everywhere ; a more 
luxurious patch of vegetation or rank grass, about six feet 
m length by two in breadth^ would mark the spot where some 
poor vktim lay un buried. On looking into the bouses they 
would be found as if the occupants had just vacated them^ 
but on a closer examination, when the eye got accustomed 
to the serai-darkness inside after the glare of the bright 
aufiilliiie in the open, several skeletons would be found, either 
on tlie raised end of the hut or on a native bedstead In one 
hut I found five remains ; one was that of a woman, as I could 
tell by the remains of her dress, alongside of her on the same 
bed lay two small skeletons, one a little larger than the other, 
both of the little skulls resting on the arm bones of what 
pefh^ps were their mother's. Behind the door was another 
body, evidently of a boy, the leg bones stretched out and 
tbOK of the upper part of the body in a small heap. The 
owner of them bad evidently died with his back resting 
wmtfttt the wall; the last body was curled up near the fire- 
pmee alongside which were several empty cooking vessels. 
One examination of these abandoned villages was enough 
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for me, and from this specimen I could well see what this 
fertile country had suffered from the series of years of war, 
famine and pestilence. 

I was, of course, anxious to find out how the Italians 
behaved to the starving population, and if they followed the 
same policy as at Suakin, when the Egyptian Government 
only acted under pressure, and gave relief after thousands 
of people had already died. The famine in Abyssinia and 
Suakin ran conjointly, and had the opportunity been seized 
by the Government for relieving the starving population, it 
would have made all those whose lives were saved friendly 
for ever. This was the effect on those that received food 
and medical attendance at Suakin, and it would have been 
the same in Abyssinia. What relief was given by the 
Italians was done by the officers solely out of their own 
pockets, and they could ill afford it, not being rich or well 
paid by their Government. The individual Italian officer is 
much liked by the inhabitants, and all the troubles that 
have been caused have arisen from the Italian policy con- 
ducted from Rome, and not from any fault of those that 
served in the country. 

There was one incident that took place near Massowah in 
the early history of the colony that must be looked back 
upon with shame and regret ; happily this can never occur 
again. It is useless my putting it on paper, as the case is 
closed, and the actions of a few bad men cannot be laid at 
the door of the many gentlemanly and highly intelligent 
officers that now serve their country so honourably and 
faithfully in the colony of Erithrea. 

On ^e i6th May I again left for the front, remaining at 
Senafe for the night, and next day marched to Dongolo, 
passing Barachit, a fine open bit of country, with plenty 
of water and good grazing ground. Soon after leaving 
Barachit a range of mountains is reached, and the small 
district of Guna-guna is come to. Guna-g^na is a lovely 
little valley surrounded by high mountains. The end of 
it is blocked by an abrupt and steep pass. It is famed 
for the church dedicated to Saint Romano, near which is a 
famous spring of water which forms one of the sources of 
the Mai-Muna river. The valley takes its name from the 
guna-guna tree, which is there first met in Abyssinia, and 
afterwards becomes one of the commonest ornamental 
plants around the houses of the higher classes. This tree 
is one of the banana tribe, but produces no edible fruit. 
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f^ly black seedsr and is the same as is seen planted out 
'B the London parks and in public gardens in the soutJi 
ofEngland. 
On reaching the top of the pass» a stony, barren-looking 
_ ateau b reached, and in front, to the south-west, a good 
'incw of the Adowa mountains is obtained about thirty miles 
distant, the Entiscio district being about half-way. To 
the south is the high ridge that divides the Dongolo de- 
pression and valley from the Mai-marat plain, and the 
Chersobcr ridge rises abruptly from it, along which the 
road runs to Adigrat We covered the distance from 
Senafe to Dongolo in eight hours, and I was vtry glad to 
get over the march as the day had been very hot, no breath 
of wind, and there was no vestige of shade on the road 
The smell of dead transport animals, and myriads of flies 
spoilt what would have been a charming march through 
lovely and most interesting scenery. The heat of the sun 
was like w^hat is sometimes felt in England before rain, 
and before we arrived at our destination a heavy storm was 
raging over the southern portion of the Hamasen plateau 
and the valley of the Mareb, We got nothing of it but a 
heavy dust storm and puffs of wind, at first like a sirocco, 
and then quite cool, making an overcoat necessary. 

The native troops were nearly all stationed at Dongolo 
ttndcr Colonel Stephani, and they had been employed in 
punishiiig the villages in the neighbourhood for the part 
they took in the cruelties against the Italian refugees from 
the battle of Adowa, The villages were all in ruins, and the 
cottntr>' that had once carried a large, busy and prosperous 
population was now depopulated, and it will take several 
years before it regains its former prosperity* I met with a 
hearty reception from Colonel Stephani, who kindly put me 
up at his own quarters and gave me a very good dinner* 
The native troops thoroughly understand how to procure 
mpplic^ and their officers were living remarkably well com- 
pmd to what the officers of the regular army were. Chickens, 
«ggB, fresh milk, vegetables, and fresh mutton in abundance 
besides the ordinary camp fare, and a good cook withal 
to turn out a good dinner. Many of the officers of the 
native regiments are old campaigners and, like Englishmen, 
tbofoughly understand how to make themselves comfortable, 
wlicreas it is perfectly sad to see how the majority of the 
r^ftilar officers fare. Everything, however, is so different 
to what Englishmen are accustomed to ; I know that they 
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can live on next to nothing when they are put to ii 
when it is possible to be comfortable they are ; here ti 
campaign no attempts are made, and the golden maxim of 
** spare no expense to live as well as you can *' is ignored. 
There have been more lives lost in campaigning in Africa by 
semi-starvation and bad cooking and going to bed tired-out 
and hungry, thereby laying the foundations for disease^ than 
from the bullets, spears and swords of the enemy. 

We sat long into the night talking about their last fights 
against the Dervishes, and the last campaign against the 
Abyssinians ; and of course as some of the officers had taken 
part in the fight and General Raratieri's trial had not taken 
place they could not say what they really thought, but from 
what I could gather of the opinion of those that had been 
present, that the moment they left their position at Entiscio 
there was little or no chance of gaining a battle Egainst the 
force to which they were opposed had it been 70,000 instead 
of 120,000. 

I remained behind next morning to sec a brigade drill 
and sham-ftght of the native troops* They certainly are a 
wonderfully active and fine set of troops ; they are not up 
to the standard of drill which we are accustomed to in India, 
but it is seldom that our Indian troops would be asked to 
manoeuvre over such ground, even on the Indian frontier, as 
I saw these men work over* An attack on a ruined village 
and a steep ridge was very well carried out ; every bit of 
cover was utilised, and for a long time not a man could be 
seen ; the scrub was about four feet highj which was ample to 
hide them^ and not a head or back or a rifle were visible 
until within forty yards, when the last rush was made on the 
crest. These troops seem to know their business thoroughly, 
and once the officers have told them what they are required 
to do they will perform it and do not require their officcre 
to lead, thereby saving them greatly for more tinportant 
work. There is not that constant bothering the men with 
words of command, and the silent way these barefooted 
men get over the ground is wonderful. Their officers have 
the utmost confidence in them, and it gives them therefore 
more time to watch the enemy and observe what he is 
doing, and how to meet or alter the attack. 

The native troops have had to do all the fighting 
round Kassala and at Agordat, and thoroughly defeatea 
the Dervishes in bush fighting and broken ground, which 
ii more difficult than in the open, where the majority of 
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our last fights have taken place. The ground on which 
the kttles were fought was more like what is round 
Tamaai and Tofrick than that round the Atbara and 
Omduraman* 

An unintemipted niarch of five hours brought me to 

Chcraober, passing en rcmte the open grass land of Mai' 

m*tat» one of the English camping places, where the second 

ibMxm of the Italian army was Just entering on their return 

bom the front near Adigrat The men looked all the worse 

fcr their three weeks' campaign since they left Adi-Caia, I 

pt on to a path above the road and watched them, and I 

ODiild only liken the formation of the regiments to a comet 

flf 1 blot of ink on paper that has been wiped away with the 

finger; a certain attempt at regular marching at the head 

of the regiment, and an ever-decreasing one towards the 

tail, They were singing and seemed cheerful, glad enough 

IK) doubt to be on their way back to their homes. There 

*Wt a great many sick, mostly with fever and dysentery 

brought on by the hardships of the campaign, bad food and 

lorae water. The water supply was ample for a much larger 

fcftc, but there seemed to be no care taken to keep the streams 

daan, and in some places dead animals were allowed to rot 

m them, or to be in close proximity to the pure water springs, 

irbich would have given an unfailing supply of good quality. 

The water round Barachit was simply loathsome from the 

uttmber of dead oxen. 

The supplies of beef for the troops would have been 
ample if proper care had been taken of the animals. The 
OKen were driven up with the army, and nearly all had 
been imported from Egypt, Syria, or the Red Sea ports; 
tbr^ left ver>* likely in fair condition from the coast, but 
every day they got thinner and more out of condition the 
iitrther they marched. There was no grass for them except 
ill the water meadows, which are few and far between. Then 
the rinderpest broke out among them and they died like 
SieSfr 3md before the march was half over the animals became 
dangerous food and the flesh from them was nearly black. 

On my arrival at Chersober I found Colonel Slade ill 
with dysentery, and that the Adigrat garrison and the 
prisoners taken at Adowa by Ras Mangesha, Ras Aloula, 
Raft Sehal« and Hagos Tafcri were to come in that after- 
aooo. General Baldissera asked me to go out with him 
to ICC them come ini and he said how sorry he was that 
he h^ had to detain me in the rear, and spoke of the 
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dangers that were to be feared on the advance^ at which 
I smiled, and so did he in return. I found out afterwaids 
that there was never any intention of the Abyssinians to 
oppose the advance, and that the before-mentioned leaden 
who gave up their prisoners had not 6000 men under anns^ 
nearly all their men having returned to their homes. 

The Italian garrison of Adigrat and the prisoners had 
all been furnish^ with new clothes that had been sent on 
to them, and instead of the majority of them looking very 
thin and ill they seemed to be in good condition, and in 
their new clothes compared most favourably with the re- 
lieving force in their travel-stained and ragged uniforms. 
There were, however, many invalids suffering from malarial 
fever, typhus, dysentery, and other complaints, and a few 
cases of small-pox among the native troops. I brought out 
some cigarettes, oranges and lemons,' and they were soon 
gone. One of the Italian officers who had been a prisoner 
talked English, and he said the cigarette I had given him 
was the first he had smoked for three months. I find nearly 
all the Italian officers understand French, and many of them 
speak it very well. The prisoners had on the wnole been 
treated kindly, much better than they had expected, bat 
some had been struck and beaten by the Abyssinian soldieiSi 
which was not to be wondered at, but I heard of no r^ht 
down cruelty being perpetrated. 

On my return I sat under the giant sycamore fig-tree 
(which must be centuries old) at the top of the Chersober 
pass, and looked at the scene of desolation which was before 
me, everywhere burnt villages and destruction. The large 
village at the bottom of the pass with its once well-built 
houses and its lai^e church were blackened ruins. What a 
tale this old tree could tell if it could only speak, and what 
curious sights it must have seen. The Portuguese must 
have made use of this road. Mahomed Grayn with his 
victorious Moslem army. Many Abyssinian armies during 
the centuries of bloodshed that have existed when fights for 
the throne were so numerous must have gone up or down 
the pass. The English expedition made use of it, as the 
remains of the English road are still visible within a few 
yards of this tree, and many an Englishman must have rested 
under its shade. Now the Italians are here and will soon 
retire. Who will be the next invader that it will look upon 
and shelter ? 

The road along the high ridge from Mai-marat to Chersober 
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made by the English, and from it in places most wonder- 
ful glimpses are to be obtained of the surrounding country, 
which is very lovely in spite of its being all dried up and 
little vegetation to be seen* In one hour's march views are 
obtained of the valleys of three rivers with three dififerent 
'rainages. The first view is of the most southern tributaries 
' the Mareb that runs past Kassala, then those of the Mai- 
luna, OufiTet and Ragulai, which lose themselves in the 
burning sands of the northern Danakil country^ to continue 
in an underground bed to the Red Sea ; and then the upper 
waters of the Ghiva river, that runs into the Tacazze, and 
then on to the Nile^ which empties itself into the Mediterranean. 
At one place the distance between the springs of the Ghiva 
and Ragulai cannot be more than a mile apart, and where 
they empty themselves in the sea is about lOOO miles distant 
Owing to the crowded state of the road on our return to 
Dongolo from Chersober, we took an hour and a half longer 
doing the distance than in coming up. I had camp arranged 
and tea going long before the headquarters had their tents 
pitched, although their luggage was ahead of ours. We had 
a nice afternoon tea to which General Baldissera came> and 
' many of his staff officers. Another big storm over the Mareb 
valley and the Hamasen was going on, and luckily for the 
Italian soldiers we have escaped all the rain that has been 
falling to our west ; it is cold enough as it is at night time, 
and if wc had it damp, disease of all sorts would be terrible, 
' and the roads would be turned into bogs, and marching would 
L|ic very difficult 

^B There were a few shots fired at the outposts during the 
^ft^^ty evidently by the villagers who had had their houses 
^pbumt They did not interest me as I had seen on the march 
I several natives, old friends of mine from Adowa, who told 
me that there were now no soldiers nearer than Axum, as it 
I was impossible to live near Adowa^ owing to the frightful 
I stench from the battlefield, and hardly any of the population 
of the town remained, just one or two servants to look 
after the property. The march from Dongolo to Senafe was 
the most trying one I ever made, and 1 never wish again to 
undergo such an experience. The whole first division had to 
get down the narrow Guna*guna pass, which was a most tedious 
procetaiing, artiJlery and infantry all mixed up in confusion 
with the small transport train and the invalids, A hundred 

Eod rifle shots among the rocks and thick bush above would 
vc done terrible execution and made the confusion worse, 
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and they could have retired by cither Bank without ever getting 
into the open. 

I amused myself as customary, when going up and down 
this road, by looking at the positions that might e^ily have 
been held and checks given to an advancing army, which 
would have suffered heavily, and inflicted Itttle loss on the 
defenders. Taking from Adi-Caia to Adigrat, the Cascasse 
pass leading to Senafe might easily have been defended, and 
could only have been got through by firing volleys into the 
bush as the defenders' positions were secure behind rocks and 
bush, and the nearly smokeless powder that the Abyssinians 
now have in their cartridges leaves little indication of the 
position of the shooter The country from Senafe to Bara- 
chit is more open, with the exception of a commanding ridge 
covered with boulders and scrub that dominates the road to 
the east, just before the open land at Barachit is reached. 
The heights round the Guna-guna valley and pass are ad- 
mirably suited for defence, and here on the march up some 
few of the Agam^ villagers fired on the Italians. From 
Mat-marat ridge to the Chersober pass every inch of the 
road might have been disputed, and the crest of the ridge 
lined. It is impossible to outflank the Cascasse, Guna^f^un^ 
and Chersober positions as the bush is so thick, and there 
are no commanding positions from where they might be 
shelled. The sides of the ridges towards the road are fairly 
open ; their creeks are covered with vegetation and rocks 
and their reverse sides are thickly wooded, offering no 
hindrance to irregular troops, but impossible for regular 
troops to get through quickly. 

The whole of the roads I have seen in Abyssinia are most 
difficult for a civilised invader to get over, and should he 
once meet with a reverse and have to retire, escape out of the 
country would be very difficult Military men who took part i 
in the Abyssinian campaign will know very well what I mean,fl 
and the history of the rear-guard that covered the return of ^ 
the troops from Magdala should not be forgotten. It is, 
however, very diflTerent now to what it was then, as formcriy 
few Abyssinians possessed firearms, and what they had 
were antiquated weapons, while at present neariy every 
countryman has a breech-loading rifle with a fairly long 
range I managed after getting down the Guna-guna pass, 
by making a detour and a cut across country, to strike the 
road that runs into the village of Efesst on Goose plain, and 
got away from the dust, stench of dead transport animals, 
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tnd the swarms of flies which were a terrible nuisance. I 
cotiW see the long line of dust which marked the route of 
At lint division, and was glad I was out of it I pitied the 
soldiers and the poor invalids ; many of the sick had to be 
cifried, and it was painful to see their attempts at keeping 
off the flics that buzzed around their litters and settled on 
tkdr faces in swarms. A thin, dirty hand holding a few 
loves languidly waving backwards and forwards in the 
attempt to keep them off, and then subsiding at the unequal 
combat 

I managed to get camp pitched and tea ready long before 
tht bead-quarter staff arrived, and General Baldissera was 
vtry pleased to come and have some, and chaffed me about 
^ Ejiglish custom of having tea at five o'clock, I have 
^vfzys tried when I have been campaigning to arrange to 
get tea in the afternoon at about that hour, by sending 
fonvard a boy with the necessaries and a big kettle, to 
%hl a fire and boil some water^ also to choose some nice 
shady tree under which we could halt, and a five minutes' 
rest is perhaps all that is required to eat a few sweet biscuits 
and to get through a cup of tea* I shall never forget the 
mrprise and the satisfaction of an English general on find- 
ing a cup of tea ready waiting him, in what he thought 
was an enemy's country, and which I knew was perfectly 
safe. 

I called at the village of Efessi, on a native friend of 
mine, and got fresh milk, eggs, chickens and two fat sheep. 

Kis live slock were all shut up and hidden in an inner room in 
5 bouse^ as he was frightened of being made to sell it at 
e low price which the Italians gave for everything* They 
mt on an entirely wrong principle in the country by fixing 
prices too low. I never paid an extortionate price for any- 
thitigt but gave the countr^'^men what I considered a fair rate 
at which tixey were willing to sell. When I first arrived at 
Adi'Caia nothing could be got in the market, owing to the 
list of prices for articles being fixed at too low a pricCj and 
the Italian soldiers taking things from the peasantry on the 
road to market As soon as the two divisions had gone to 
the front I spoke to Count Radicati, who commanded there, 
ing the total absence of fresh supplies, when there 
plenty of things to be obtained in the country, and he 
Ic the market free. The consequence was, we soon had 
sorts of things brought in, and lived very welL Chickens, 
CggK, milk, fresh meat of good quality and a few vegetables 
M 
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proved a great boon to the sick that were in hospital, and 
the natives seeing that they were not molested any further, 
soon gained confidence. 

The only Italians that seemed to me to use any tact 
were the officers who had been some time in the countiy,and 
they are all a most intellie^ent and gentlemanly set, thoroughly 
knowing how to treat ue natives, who are really more like 
grown-up children than anything else. A kind word goes a 
long way with them, and an interest in their welfare and a 
short chat, even with the poorest, soon makes them friendly 
and willing to help, or to procure anything that it is possible 
to be got in their country. There is no place that I have 
been to that die old saying, " Familiarity breeds contempt," Is 
more applicable than in Abyssinia, and next to that losing 
one's temper. Many of the Abyssinians are only too pleased 
to see a man get in a rage and lose his temper, as it is a 
source of amusement to them ; and an Italian officer at AdI- 
Caia was always losing his, and I used to watch groups of 
natives laughing at him. I believe they used to come daily 
on purpose to see him, the same as the children do at home 
when a Punch and Judy Show is going on, and I think they 
enjoyed it just as much. He was a good-sized, red-faced, 
fat man, and very conceited. 

We had to wait five days at Senafe, to allow the troops 
of the second division to get down to the coast; they 
were kept as much as possible up in the mountains, as 
the heat was terrific in the low country, and only made 
the march down the good road from Asmara to Sahaati in 
the cool of the day. They entrained at Sahaati and went 
straight on board the transports at Massowah, which took 
them back to Italy. The first division then had to do the 
same. I remained one night at Adi-Caia, and dined with 
Colonel Radicati and his staff, and I was sorry to say 
goodbye to him. He had been most kind to me durii^ 
my long sojourn with him, and he had done everything he 
could to make me comfortable, giving me the Court house 
to live in, which I soon made a fairly good dwelling house 
out of I had a very good cook with me, and could 
always give a better dinner than what the officers could 
get, and I always had guests at breakfast and dinner, 
and the Italian officers used to do the best they could in 
return. 

Natives from all the district round, many of them who 
knew me before, used to pay me visits, and no da]^ was too 
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^,* I leamt much valuable information regarding the 

talian native policy, and what they had done in the country. 

Taking the majority of the opinions of the natives, they 

cmed fairly contented with the Italian rule, but they nearly 

1 complained on minor points and of the general insecurity, 

tit all these were of easy remedy with a slight change of 

policy. The people of this district had been looted by Ras 

Mangesha's army on his advance and retreat from Coatit in 

l895» and were reduced to the last stages of poverty. 

The hospital at Adi-Caia was crowded with patients 
mostly suffering from enteric fever and dysentery, brought 
on by the hardships of the campaign, the bad food and the 
total want of sanitary arrangements. The cemetery^ which 
only held two or three graves when 1 left for Adigrat, was 
now covered with many crosses made of rough bits of wood* 
Tbc highest mortality in one day was twenty-eight and the 
average about ten to twelve. Sanitary arrangements at all 
the camps were simply nil, and no latrines were made ; the 
watering-places were allowed to get very dirty, and there 
were tio slaughtering-places ; the bullocks, sheep and goats 
were kiiled anywhere, very often on foul ground, and the 
oflal and hides were left unburied, and in twenty-four hours 
the camps became quite offensive. 

I left Adi-Caia for Asmara on the afternoon of the 27th, 
and arrived there on the 29th ^ after twenty-one hours march- 
sng' By some mistake the Italian soldier in charge of our 
boiggage took the road to Halai, while we marched via Mai- 
Safmi and Decca Maharie, and I did not see it again till I 
affived at Asmara. Fortunately the weather was fine, as, if 
it had been wet and no change of clothes to be had, fever 
would have been the result* The Italians have constructed 
newer and better road than what is marked on the maps, 
id it may prove hereafter very useful to the countrymen to 
ii^ Ihetr produce to market at Asmara, as it opens up 
good cultivated ground and also a thickly bushed country, 
wfajcli is capable of being cleared and carrying a large 
population, as there are plenty of streams and springs 
Uial come from the Halai mountains, that can be used for 
imgatjon purposes* At present it is uninhabited and swarms 
wim small game. I saw marks of leopard, pig^ defasa or 

• nm Italkn d!ieef R iiscd to come and chaff me about my native friends, but 

1 the mmt ihty were very gUd to get information and be able to obtaiit frcfth 

ofieii tfid find out that the counlry was perfectly safe, and they used to be very 

I to go |i|^ picoicBf i]k»tead of kiekiiig their heeU about camp with nothing to do. 
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water-buck and Kudoo antelope, and sighted several duiker 
and oribi. On leaving Adi-Caia I had as a guide a small 
boy of about ten years old, and he took me over a short cut 
over one of the spurs of the Halai range, and just when it 
got dark I thought he had lost the road ; but we soon came 
into it again, and we then halted for an hour until the moon 
rose, and then continued our journey and got into camp at 
Mai-Sarou at ten o'clock at night, after seven hours good 
marching. 

Mai-Sarou is a very pretty little place with an inex- 
haustible supply of good water, which runs to the March; 
consequently there is good grass in the water-meadows and 
plenty of cultivation. From an hour out from Adi-Caia to 
Mai-Sarou, that is for about six hours march, the countiy is 
uninhabited. I asked my small guide if he was not frightened 
of robbers, as we were both unarmed, and he replied, no, as 
there were only a few in the country and they were his rela- 
tions, and they would not touch anyone that was with him. 
They could only get from me my mule, clothes, a few dollars, 
watch, pocket-book and compass, and it would not have been 
worth tiieir trouble to have touched me. I have had plenty 
of experience of these border-robbers, and they are not half- 
bad people, more like our Robin Hoods of ancient dasrs. 
They are generally people who have had to clear out for some 
petty crime or debt which they are not rich enough to settle^ 
and, therefore, take to the highways, and levy blackmail on 
people coming from a distance, sparing all those that live in 
the neighbourhood. 

What strikes one mostly on the road from Mai-Sarou 
to past Decca Maharie, which is on the Kiagour end of the 
Gura plateau, are the splendid specimens of the sycamore 
fig tree under which 500 to 600 men can easily find shade. 
The Abyssinians say they are never struck by lightning, and 
certainly in all my wanderings I have never come across 
one that shewed any traces of having been hit, but have 
seen smaller trees of other species situated alongside of 
them shattered by lightning. These trees at Mai-Sarou 
are very fine specimens, and on arriving at them, although 
it was past ten o'clock at night, I was hailed by an Italian 
engineer officer. Captain Ercule, a friend of mine, who was 
in charge of the water supply and the new road, and he 
immediately did all he could for a hungry and clotheless 
traveller, and after a good supper I went to bed thoroughly 
tired out The next morning, after a very nice brealdfast 
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with plenty of coffee and good fresh milk, we said good- 
bye to our hospitable host and started for Decca Maharie 
ii good eight hours' march* Captain Ercule had been in 
the colony a long time, and had done a tot of useful work 
in the Public Works Department, He was one of the few 
Italian officers who read and wrote Amharic, the written 
language of the country, and was not only a very clever 
officer but a most gentlemanly and intelligent companion. 

Two hours out of our camping place we passed Sabanigad, 
the road being up hill and through a good deal of cultivation. 
Some rain had fallen here, and the trees and flowers were 
just getting green and coming into bloom, a great contrast 
to the dry and parched up country we had hitherto been 
teavetling In ; my companions began altering their idea of 
the country, and that the dry fields and trees without leaves 
were green occasionally. There is nothing green to be seen 
fai an arable country in England in the winter, and also 
oothing in Abyssinia in the dry season, except the ever- 
green trees that do not lose their leaves* 

Sabanigad is also famous for its enormous sycamore fig* 
trees, and soon after passing them the Mai-Kumol, a small 
perennial stream, is crossed^ and then in another hour's 
march the Mai-Melahass, another stream of the same 
description, is come to ; between these two waters fs the 
village of Adida. Crossing the Mai-Melahass^ Haha church 
is r^icfaed, and after a short up*hill march and then a 
descent the fertile Gura plateau Is come to, and three 
facmrs march across this takes one into Decca Maharie, 
ipfaere there was a commissariat store situated under some 
more big sycamore fig-trees. 

The battle field at Gura where the Abyssinians defeated 
the E^'ptians is on the southern part of the plateau, where 
a pass leads up from the Mareb valley, and is about two 
hours march south of Decca Maharie. A stony ridge of 
rocks of fantastic shapes lines the western border of the 
Gura plateau, and then chains of broken hills increasing in 
lieight divides the Gura plateau from that of the grand 
upper plateau of the Hamasen. Another hearty welcome 
from the Italian officers stationed at Decca Maharie, and 
Hietr kindness is too great for words. They did us very 
well and I must say I shall always remember my night 
Uaerc. I slept in one of the stores, on a bed of hay with only 
ooe blanket* It was bitter cold and the rats held high 
camivalt racing, playing, and squeaking the whole night 
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long, and running over me and another Italian officer who 
was also sleeping in the store. There is nothing really 
objectionable in an Abyssinian rat, as he is perfectly clean 
and not like a European rat, being more like the jerbille 
of the Soudan and Arabia, but still they are not pleasant 
running over one's face at night time. The road from Decca 
Maharie for some way is up hill, and through what used to 
be once a thickly populated and therefore cultivated country, 
and then the uninteresting wind-swept Hamasen plateau is 
reached, with its flat-topped and mole-hill shaped elevations, 
that belonging to the late General Kirkham near Asmara, 
where he had his farm, being a most conspicuous landmark 
for miles round. 

I remember on one occasion in the middle of the seventies 
coming up to the Asmara plateau from Massowah. We had 
followed a small native path as soon as we had struck the 
foot hills, and the only small open space we had seen was 
Ghinda. The road was very steep and bad, alternately up and 
down the mountain and the last ascent the steepest of M. 
One of my Arab servants who had never been in a mountain- 
ous country before and had lived all his life in the hot plains 
of Arabia and the Soudan remarked, on reaching the plateau, 
"Allah be praised, we are now on the top of the world." The 
Hamasen plateau strikes one as being very flat after the con- 
trast from the mountainous country which has to be gone 
through before arriving at its summit. It has no elevation 
more than 500 feet above the plain which is very fertile, and 
by the number of the ruined villages it must have carried an 
enormous population before the Egyptians commenced their 
attempts at annexation. Its general altitude is from 6500 to 
7500 feet above the sea level, but many points are much 
higher ; as for example at Asmara, the highest point being at 
least 800 feet higher than the lowest depression. 

The Italians have greatly improved the vicinity of Asmara 
in many ways and have built some very good houses. Fort 
Baldissera, constructed on a hill to the south-west of the 
town, is a very large place, perfectly impregnable, and could 
only fall by starvation. The military stores are fine well- 
made buildings, and the hospital barracks and other public 
buildings do the Italians great credit. There is also a very 
good military Club House, and it only wants a few years of 
peace and the lavish riches of the land, agricultural and others 
developed, to make this settlement a very important place, as 
it will always be the permanent seat of Government, on 
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account of its healthy climate. It is in telegraphic communi- 
cation with Massowah, and there is a daily post to the sea- 
port What strikes one is the absence of trees and shade, 
biit this is being remedied, and no doubt when the railway is 
finished coal will greatly take the place of wood as fuei Like 
in the Soudan wood is getting scarcer every year round the 
majority of Abyssinian towns, owing to the constant felling 
of timber and never planting trees, also to the gradual de- 
forestisation of the country caused by fires lighted by the 
cotintfymen to clear the weeds from their fields, which 
spread to the jungle and then very often miles of country 
aie burnt 

I was very glad to settle down at Asmara for a short 
spelL The campaign was over^ and there was no chance of 
any more fighting, and the Italian prisoners were all in 
Southern Abyssinia, with the exception of a few scattered 
about in Tigr^, who Ras Mangcsha and the Choum of 
VVaag had promised to release. Colonel Slade was return- 
ing to England as he was too ill to proceed to Kassala owing 
to the intense heat, and besides there was absolutely nothing 
gmog on there, the dervishes having retired from its vicinity 
after their last defeats at the hands of Colonel Stephani and 
his forces. 

There was nothing to be learnt from the advance to 
Adigrat and the way the Italians conducted their expedition. 
They are far behind the English in military knowledge 
regarding campaigning in Africa; and their commissariat, 
tninsport, and medical departments are of the crudest and 
most primitive description. Their native troops arc decidedly 
gofxl and have fought well on every occasion that they have 
been under fire, never giving the dervishes a chance in any 
engagement, although they have been more numerous. 
Their discipline is not as high as that of the black battalions 
in the Egyptian service^ nor are they as smart to look at on 
paimde, but they can be kept well in hand by their officers, 
and do not get as excited as the Soudanese blacks, who are 
too eager and their officers have a difficulty occasionally in 
leatiaining them. 

The Italian native troops are nearly all mountaineers and 
arc therefore more adapted to fighting in Abyssinia than the 
plain men and they are individually much better shots, many 
of them being game hunters from the time they were old 
enough to fire off a rifle. They make most efficient scouts 
and uiey have very keen eyesight, and they perform the work 
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that the English would do with cavaliy. There are many of 
these men that will get over this broken and bu^y country 
just as fast as a horseman, and the marches that bodies of 
these men have made in different parts of the colony have 
been noted for their rapidity. The march from Kassala to 
Senafe which I mentioned before being by no means one of 
their quickest 

I do not believe that the English r^ular soldiers would 
have been capable of performing the march to Adigrat and 
back, if they had had to undertake it under the same 
commissariat and other circumstances as the Italians. Firsdyp 
they would not be expected to do it ; and secondly, no English 
general would have dared to advance or ask his troops to 
undertake such a campaign with such meagre provisions 
Officers and men were deserving of the greatest praise for 
everything, and did the best they possibly could with the 
poor means at their command. I found the officers an intdli- 
gent, gentlemanly and hard working set, and the soldiers 
willing, docile and patient under their terrible sufferings. 
The campaign served the purpose for which it was intended 
and was therefore a success ; had the advance of the relieving 
army been disputed, it might have had a very different history. 

The Italians doubtless have learnt several lessons during 
their last two campaigns : namely, that their artillery is not 
powerful enough, and that they want guns of longer range to 
search out the positions that their enemy can hold and to better 
cover their attack or retreat ; that machine and quick-firing 
guns are also absolutely necessary to accompany their fight- 
ing line, as better results are obtained from them when their 
target is a massed force of the enemy, or when their foe 
is attacking on open ground. In any future campaign that 
may be undertaken they must always look forward to being 
greatly outnumbered, and therefore to put them on a better 
footing quantities of machine guns will be necessary. No 
advance should be made unless proper depots, which should 
be strongly fortified, are made on the frontier, and that every 
pass on the road should be properly guarded by commanding 
redoubts, and if possible the roads through the passes im- 
proved so that blocks are impossible and the disorder, which 
formerly was so prevalent, done away with. 

There was a want of ammunition at the front on the 
Adowa campaign, and no army could hold its own against 
the Abyssinian hordes unless it had sufficient cartridges to 
keep them from closing, as in hand to hand fighting no Euro- 
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|can IS a match for these mountaineers when outnumbered to 
Ibe extent of three or four to one. The Abyssinian has 
attacked fortified positions but has never succeeded in taking 
them when they have been properly defended by men with 
plenty of ammunition, so acting on the defensive is always 
a better game to play with them than attacking. If any 
attack becomes necessary it should only be done after a heavy 
and demoralising shell fire has been given, as the Abyssinians 
and Galtas stand greatly in awe of properly served cannon* 
The Italian guns are a great improvement on what have hither- 
to been usedj but still they might have a longer range, and they 
must take into consideration that the French will always 
I *^Pply King Menelek witJi the very latest inventions, as they 
blow that the guns can only be used against either Italy or 
England; so they should watch carefully what artillery is 
imported, and try and bring a superior weapon into the field 
^i^next time hostilities commence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM ASMARA TO ADI-QUALA. 

'INHERE was nothing of interest at Asmara during Gem 
^ Baratieri's trial, and everyone knew that the Court 
Inquiry that took place would end in a very unsatisfact 
manner, and it was useless thinking that the details of 
reason why the forward march to Adowa from Entifldo ' 
made, would be given to the public. If the truth had b 
wanted to be known, the trial ought to have taken plao 
Italy, and not in Erithrea. It is not a very hard ming 
plead a case that was patent to all, and no one knew it be 
than the man who was held primarily responsible for 
disaster. There was hardly a vestige of defence, and 
only course to adopt was to acknowledge a defeat attribti 
to no fault of the material, but to being greatly outnumbc 
by an enemy armed perhaps just as well as the Ital 
troops, and with longer range artillery. When a foro 
outnumbered to the extent of five to one by a quic 
moving and more mobile foe that can throw an overwhe 
ing number of soldiers (the majority of them being invis 
owing to the nature of the ground, until about the last I 
hundred yards)^on to any point quicker than that point 
be reinforced, there can only be one result, and the whole of 
members of the Court of Inquiry were of the same opin 
and they all knew that if they had been in the same posil 
as General Baratieri, they would perhaps have done the sa 
namely, have gone forward, and relied on those at home ^ 
ordered the advance to pull them through. A great < 
might be written on this subject, but it would serve 
purpose, and only cause ill feeling ; but in justice to Gen 
Arimondi who fought so bravely, he was leading troops i 
he had never campaigned with before, he having aim 
commanded the native troops who also fought under a 
advantage, by being led by a general who was not use( 
them. It was, in my opinion, no use blaming Gen 
Albertone for the disaster who was not there to defend 1: 
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iclf, and this was about all that was done, and he was 
Wamcd for not making a more stubborn resistance; this I 
found out afterwards was impossible, and even the Abyssinian 
leutrals acknowledge that further resistance by him and the 
tunrfvors that were with him was useless, and it would only 
bift entailed the massacre of the living and the wounded. 

The generab all left for Italy after the Court of Inquiry 
tiiover» and Asmara began to quiet down and occupy itself 
with commercial pursuits that had been put a stop to by the 
campaign. I was busy getting ready my transport for my 
JQ^mey into Abyssinia to find out facts about what had 
liken place, and full details as to the state of the country, 
hot I was greatly delayed by being refused permission to go 
icnass the frontier until General Baldissera heard further 
tbcMit what was going on in Abyssinia, and the arrival of 
IBiig Menelek at Adese Ababa. Nothing could be kinder 
titan the way I was treated by all the Italian officers and 
Oftctals, and I shall always remember their courtesy to me, 
riikb I shall never be able to repay* 

Very few of my old Asmara friends were alive, but their 
diOdren had grown into men, and I received many attentions 
bom them^ and a good deal of information. I think that 
61NII all the evidence I could collect, that the natives were 
caotenlcd with Italian rule. When I first knew the town it 
was only a collection of badly constructed houses, situated 
around the old church, and the cultivated fields came up to 
die village; now good roads had been made in every direc- 
tioo, culverts over the waterways, and good bridges over the 
streatns. Fort Baldissera occupied the hill that commands 
the plateau on the south and west, and was a very strong 
Ibitms ; this was the furthest inhabited point, and the 
camp underneath the fortress was capable of holding many 
Ibousands of men. It was perfectly impregnable against 
any native army, and the large number of fire-proof store- 
ttomff for all sorts of provisions and munitions of war, would 
allow it to hold out for a long time, and no Abyssinian army 
could reduce it as they would starve long before the garrison. 
Very good European barracks had been built, and the 
Italian soldier was just as well off in Asmara as he was in 
the home barracks in Italy^ and much better off as a rule 
than he was in his own private home. The lines for the 
oative troops were not nearly so good^ and not to be com- 
pared to what I have been accustomed to see in the far East 
or in the Soudan, and here I think the Italians have not paid 
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enough attention to their native troops, as housing them 
properly makes them respect their personal appearance, and 
a perfectly spick and span native soldier does not come out 
of a very dirty house, and as a rule slovenly in person means 
slovenly in work. 

The Generars house and those belonging to the higher 
officials would do credit to any colony, and the club is also 
well built There is not a decent hotel in the place, and the 
shops are poor to look at, but contain very good provisions. 
Trees were beginning to be planted, but a good selection had 
not been made, and the importation of Italian conifers was a 
failure; it would have been better to have chosen the best of 
the native trees, such as the Wanza giant juniper, and the mofc 
hardy of the ficus which grow rapidly. I saw a great differ- 
ence in the scenery round Asmara since I first knew it, every- 
one has cut down and no one has planted, and as soon as the 
Italians start an "arbor day" and make it a Government 
holiday, the better it will be for the colony. The environs 
of Asmara were formerly fairly wooded, and with the excep- 
tion of two or three trees in the native town there is not a 
vestige of bush or wood to be seen with the exception of 
castor oil plants. After the rains when the crops arc growing 
on the plateau, there is something green to be seen, but in 
May and early June it looks all burnt up. Ras Aloula's 
house built on the nearest hill to the south of the town is 
still left standing and has been taken by the GovemmenL 
General Kirkham*s house is on the next ridge further south 
and nearly in ruins. I can remember when his property was 
well kept and quite a nice place. 

The climate of Asmara is very good, and it is never really 
warm In the hottest part of the yean Being on a wind-swept 
high plateau and no sheltering trees it is very dusty, but this 
can be remedied in time, and could be made a perfect place 
in comparison to the infernal hot and damp climate of 
Massowah. There is no reason why it should not make a 
good place for agricultural people to come to, but althcMigh 
the Italians make good colonists and peaceful unoffending 
people in strange lands, they have not as yet learnt how to 
found a colony of their own. On lower slopes than Asmara 
where there is plenty of water, they have already made good 
fruit and vegetable gardens, and all the European flonrets 
do splendidly. The vegetables for size and flavour could not 
be beaten in any country, and 1 enjoyed delicious salads 
during the whole of my stay there. All the European aJ3d 
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Ab)'ssinian cereals do well, and the colony should before long 
M only be a self-supporting one, but have a surplus for 
txportation to the grain-consuming markets of the Red Sea. 
Aji extension of the Massowah Sahaati line is projected, and 
if it is brought up to the high plateau, the question of trans- 
port will be decided, which is at present the great drawback 
to proper commercial development. The further one gets 
jJoiig the Hamascn plateau the more fertile the country 
becomes, and there are several millions of acres on the upper 
plateau alone that are capable of being put under cultivation. 
There used to be plenty of good water meadows, and if the 
local population of this country have forgotten how to irrigate 
*nd lay out these meadows, there are plenty of Abyssinians 
on the other side of the border that would come and settle 
^i help to cultivate the land. No expensive European 
engineers are required for this work, as the natives of Abyssinia 
thoroughly understand terrace cultivation and irrigation, and 
karily waste a drop of water Many of the springs that were 
lanaerly made use of have became choked up with a rank 
*egttation and the water runs away underground without 
Wng made use of 

The Hamasen used to be known by the name of the 
plain of the thousand villages, and its ruin was due to the 
%yptiaiis, and that arch traitor and ruffian Ras Waled-el- 
Mi^ael. The latter killed the men and the former took the 
*&mcn and children and sold them as slaves, and when I 
fejt went to the Red Sea as British Vice-Consul with head- 
^^Uiters at Jeddah, the Hcdjaz was full of Abyssinian females 
^all sizes, mothers of families and small girls that had been 
Wren from the Hamasen, The prettier girls were fetching 
^ high prices as the Abyssinians, when once they forget 
*Wr freedom and that they were Christians, settle down to 
* harem life and their masters get very attached to them 
** they are not so cold-blooded as the Arab female. Many 

r * Turk, Eg>'ptian or Arab official is the offspring of an 

lAbyasiiiian woman, and even the Italian prefers living in 
Estate so well described by Rudyard Kipling in his pretty 

: 2^ of " Without Benefit of Clergy/* to bringing one of 
Us fiff^ coujitrywomen from Italy, consequently there is a 

placed race already commencing, and it will be very interest- 
^ to know how they will turn out The children seem 
^Strong and healthy and extremely good-looking, the girls 
'^W fo Uian the boys. With the open-air life they lead, 
*od plenty of exercise, and a certain amount of education, 
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they should not prove a failure like the cross between the 
negro and European. 

At last I got permission to start from Asmara and went 
to say good-bye to General Baldissera who was as usual 
kindness itself, and he asked me if I was determined to be 
foolish enough to go into Abyssinia to let his frontier officer 
at Adi-Quala know anything that might prove interesting. 
I had quite a number of Italian officers to see me off, and I 
got well chaffed, and they all said either we shall not see 
you again or you will never come back. They were quite right 
about not seeing me again, but a little out as to not getting 
out of the country. It was a long and difficult journey, but 
I managed at last to reach the sea coast at Zeilah after 
seven months' travelling and being entirely cut off from the 
civilised world. I saw one English newspaper in July 1896 
and the next at 2^ilah in January 1897, many things having 
happened in that time. 

It was impossible to send letters in safety as the 
Ab}rssinian guards in the north had orders to detain all 
correspondence and destroy the letters, and everyone was 
searched and their goods as well. One of my men that I 
sent with a large bundle of letters managed to get past the 
Abyssinian guards at night time, but only to be swept away 
and lost by a flood in the Mareb river. I did not believe 
the news at flrst, but I found out after some time that it was 
really true, and that not only my messenger but several 
others that were crossing at the same time were drowned 
during one of the terrible spates for which this river is famed. 
On another occasion, when my servant Hadgi Ali was re- 
turning from Erithrea he managed to save three Abjrssinian 
merchants in the Mareb, and there was nothing that these 
people would not do for him afterwards. Hadgi Ali is more 
like a fish in the water than a man, and started life as a 
" Heave for a dive, Sah," alongside the mail boats at Aden, 
at which he made money and is now a prosperous man. He 
was very daring, and I used to warn him against crocodiles, 
saying they were worse than sharks when bathing in some 
of the Abyssinian rivers. He had never seen a crocodile 
and did not believe in their being dangerous, but soon after- 
wards a narrow escape from a big one made him more care- 
ful, and I shall never forget his look and the choice Arabic 
expressions he used when he saw a donkey taken away while 
swimming across a river (we had a good sight of it as the 
crocodile took it by the neck). 
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The road we followed from Asmara to the south was a 
vciy fair one» and waggons can be used as far as the Italian 
fort of Adi-Ugri, near Goodofelasie, I was travelling through 
a country I knew every inch of. and I was sorry to see the 
niin of many happy villages that formerly existed. The only 
two that showed any signs of prosperity were Adiquada and 
Seladaro; at the latter we encamped. The rains had not set 
in on the loth Junej although there were several rain and 
thunderstomis locally* We left Seladaro fairly early and 
continued our route through the wild olive forest to Checut 
which was also in ruins, and then down over the sources of 
the Mareb to Debaroa, a famous old town once^ but now 
with a tumbledown appearance and nearly uninhabited. It 
has a large mound of debris quite close to it which, I am 
certain, contains ruins. 

The road after Debaroa then opened out into the 
Teremnie plain and gave me a glimpse of the strong 
fortress of Adi-Tch!ai, Ras Alou1a*s old stronghold, and 
Adi'Saul with its wonderful sycamore fig*trees, both to the 
west of the main road. Teremnie plain used to be well 
cultivated and carried very large herds and flocks of cattle, 
but it is now abandoned and the plain tenanted by a few 
antelope only, 1 camped at my favourite resting-place at the 
top of the water meadows in a clump of trees, and then went 
off to the village to see if any of my old friends were still 
alive, I found the old choum Berhanie Wad Johannes still in 
existence, but in very reduced circumstances on account of 
the cattle disease and the famine. He was very glad to see 
e and we began talking about old times ; he asked after the 
drntrai Hewett who had been very good to him, and I told 
m he was dead, and I asked after some of my native friends, 
and they were either dead or gone away, and the changes 
that had taken place had been many. He seemed very con- 
tented with the Italians, but he told me things about the 
Ismd which I was to verify next day ; the action of the Govern- 
IBCllt had not reached his district, and he was in hopes it 
never would. I bought provisions in the village cheaper 
tlian at Asmara^ but still vtry dear for Abyssinia ; on former 
occasions when I had visited the place they would not have 
eo6t the tenth of the sum. 

My mules wet^e all very naughty In the morning, and 
woiilil dol be caught, and they galloped from one end of the 
iv«ler soeadows to the other, and had it not been for an Italian 
poUce scfgeant with his mounted native escortj we never 
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should have caught them, as it was, we did not get away till 
noon* The Italian police force in Erithrea is a very fine one 
and have little or nothing to do, as the population are so 
peaceful; they are well paid and well mounted on good mules 
but have very few horses left, and the Italian native cavalry 
cease to exist as a mounted force, owing to the horse disease 
which started the same time as the rinderpest 

When peace is finally settled between Italy and Abyssinia^ 
Erithrea will be a very inexpensive colony to govern, as it 
will require few permanent troops^ and a good militia could 
be formed out of the Abyssinian peasantry who need only 
be called out in the slack time of the year in September before 
their crops are ripe. The number of civilians required to 
govern the districts need not be large, as the best way to levy 
taxes is through the choums of the different villages, and they 
are not likely to be able to oppress the cultivators, as they 
will be told what their taxes will be. The moment the Soudan 
is pacified, there will be no cause for fear from that country 
along the whole of the border, and the settlement of Abyssinian 
affairs cannot take many more years, as it depends on the hfe 
of the present ruler, and then civil war amongst the claimants 
to the throne^ which the priests and peasantry may combine 
to put down. Italy has no cause to be frightened of the priests 
as long as she does not allow Roman Catholic Missions to try 
and win over the Abyssinians to that faith, and if their clergy 
were given to understand that they were not to be interferol 
with by the Roman Catholic missionaries, but on the contraryi 
that they should be helped to improve their own faith, their 
churches and church land, and encouraged to go to Jerusaleoi 
so that their ideas should be widened, and while at that dty 
should be under the protection of the Italian Consul, they 
would not only receive the help of the Abyssinian cleiigy in 
Erithrea but be welcomed over the border when they wanted 
to push their frontier further forward, which they must do 
some day» 

After leaving Teremnie I rode along with a train of trans- 
port waggons going to Adi-Ugri which I passed, so did not 
go over the fort I never feel free inside a fortress and it ts 
the last place to get news from* I knew there was a hearty 
welcome for me there, but I wanted to hear what the country* 
men had to say, so I only stopped at a Greek cafd, had an ex- 
cellent little meal, and bought a lot of good white bread from 
the Greek baker, and went on to look at the Italian agricultural 
settlement, and encamped near the largest vill^e of the 
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3th of AdnUgri I sent up one of 
chaum, if be was the safne fnan that 
iiould be glad to see him next morning, 
rrjperly arranged, and evetytfaing iind^ 
: V as coming on, when the cboum arrived 
.ip ted j, and a sheep, which I did not want. 
: my own, and as the storm then byrst, I 
while I had my dinner. He was voy 
need by holding his shamma up before 
I to keep me from the evil eye« I told him 
cd of it, as my servants were thoroughly 
: cd his followers were the same. He replied 
%nu big men in his country liked being screened when 
their meals, that 1 might like to foUow their customs, 
^nly an act of courtesy on hts part, and to show diat 
f^willrng to do everything for me 
choum was a very intelligent man, and be gave me 
tfpmirm regarding the land question which is worth 
■ij^ ; what he said was nothing very new or startling, but 
the »ame it had the credit of being tjiie. I have heard 
I upinion expressed before tn the Soudan nearly in the same 
«|Ords^ and I believe it wants an education like our Indiati 
have had, both past and present, to thoroughly under- 
I what the native feelings are on the land question ; and 
/would say that they thoroughly sympathised with the 
c^Eiuin and what he said, and if they administered India in 
Ae lame way that we have hitherto tried to do with the 
Soiidao^ which unfortunately the Italians have copied, our 
hU over India would not be what it is at the present 
■oaiGit In Abyssinia, ever since it had a history the land 
■M ihrays belonged to individual people representing the 
Iwd of a fiwnily or to village communities, and worked 
imdy for the benefit of all, or in other words, it was more 
<d communistic business than anything else; the land was 
kddwiUiQtit title-deeds, because no registration court existed 
^ even the church lands were not defined, and the right 
t^tiie land was by the knowledge of the local people, and all 
diildirii were shown the marks which bounded the different 
FV^Dpertics ; this is not unlike what takes place in the city of 
UodoD to the present day. 

U Italy claims the land in Abyssinia by right of conquest, 

i;^ be said that all private titles to landed property are 

and no native haa a right to anything ; but what the 

complaimd of to me was, that neither he nor the 

I 
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majority of the landowners fought against the Italians ; on 
the contrary, they aided them under the idea that they would 
be treated fairly and that their property would be respected. 
That afternoon I passed through the new Italian agricultural 
settlement and I saw that they had the pick of the ground, 
and this was given to settlers from Italy, dispossessing 
those that had cultivated the land formerly, and whose 
ancestors might have worked on it for centuries. I have only 
given one isolated case in one district, but this had been done 
in other parts as welK and what confidence could the natives 
be expected to have in a government that started business 
on such a basis. 

There is land in the Hamasen sufficient for all, and had 
the government taken what they required for fortifications 
and government offices nothing would have been said ; and 
had they also issued a proclamation that all natives should be 
allowed to retain their cultivated property on having their 
claims registered, and also allowed grazing rights on the 
mountains, no difficulty would have arisen, and the govern* 
ment would have found that they had more territory than 
they knew what to do with. Abyssinia, in spite of all it has 
gone through, still has a very large population, and the people 
show a great vitality and have large families, so it is im» 
possible to wipe them out like the Australian natives or New 
Zealanders* There is also no reason that I can see at predent 
why the Christian population should diminish; on the contrary, 
there is every prospect of their increasing in number under a 
settled government ; so the land qu^tion is one of the greatest 
importance, and as long as the Abyssinians are treated in a 
fair and equitable manner they will be found to make good 
and peaceful subjects, and the reverse if treated badly. I 
think when the English public learn the facts of our dealings 
with the land belonging to the natives in Africa that they 
will be thoroughly disgusted, and I think the wholesale seizure 
of land tliat has taken place in some parts is little removed 
if any from theft* I am sorry to use such a harsh term, bi 
nothing milder will meet the case; these lands are 
away to the first settler that comes along, and the n 
sees himself ousted and his liberties curtailed, and he bej^ms 
to wish that he had not allowed the foreigner into the ccHinliy 
in a peaceful manner 

I do not think the Italian government are so much to 
blame, as they had a precedent for it from what had hitherto 
been done by us in Africa; but still ! consider it wa» dis- 
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and ill'advtsed, and I am afraid that there is a good 
deal of property held by people in Africa that the title-deeds 
would not bear looking into. 

The Italian agricultural settlement here was a very poor 
aRair, and the houses built for the settlers were simply a copy 
of the ordinary Abyssinian, round-shaped, with the addition 
of a fireplace and a chimney. They were neither clean nor 
sanitary^ and their fittings were ill-arranged. The village 
was built round a square, and I looked in vain for good 
bams, storehouses and cattlesheds. No vestige of gardens 
had been attempted and not a tree had been planted. The 
agricultural implements were also mostly very poor, but I 
w a fair specimen of a light iron plough for two oxen 
hich was a great improvement on that in use by the natives, 
broke up the ground quicker and better, 
I had a long talk to a poor Italian who was ploughing, 
he had about ten acres of ground under crop and was 
ing up more ground hoping to get about twice the 
tity of ground under cultivation before the rains made 
ground too wet to work. His beans and peas were well 
op and looking healthy, and about a five acre patch of wheat 
Irft little to be desired. He complained of having lost some 
oxen by disease, and a nearly failure of his last crop by not 
koowtng when to put the seed into the ground and on account 
of want of rain in the winter ; he had also received a little 
damage from locusts. His wife and family of children had 
run away to the sea coast after the battle of Adowa, as they 
feared an invasion, and had not returned, and nearly all the 
other Italian cultivators had done the same. He thought 
that in time* when he got about fifty acres of land under 
culiivation, that he would be much better off in Abyssinia 
thm he could ever hope to be in Italy, and that when his 
diildren got bigger that they would be able to help him 

rtly in his work. He could get the necessary education 
Ihem at Asmara, and he hoped in time that a small 
icbool would be opened at Adi-Ugri, so that he would not 
be separated from them* His only companion was a smart 
tntdiigcnt little Abyssinian boy of about ten years of age, 
the only one left of a family, the other members having died 
during tJic famine. The pair seemed to get on very well 
together, and the boy seemed very fond of his master. The 
Italfans are very good to the Abyssinian children, and there 
can be no doubt that the rising generation will be friendly 
with the white folk ; so there is every prospect of a future 
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for the colony and agriculture making great strides in the 
country by the two people naturally helping each other. 

The road after Adi-Ugri is not fit for wheeled traffic, as 
the country b^ns to get more rocky and broken and there 
is one distinct outcrop of lava, but where the volcano is 
from which it came, I never could make out The soil is 
still very fertile, and here the grass flowers and numeiXKis 
lilies were very pretty; this district had received the rain 
which we saw falling on our march to Adigrat and was there- 
fore in all its spring glory. On the road I met a very sad 
sight, namely several of the native soldiers who had been 
taken prisoners at Adowa and had suffered mutilation by 
having one hand and one foot cut off. I pitied these smart- 
looking young men ; many of them would be cripples for 
life, as for want of proper treatment the arm and Iqr had 
become dangerously affected and they had lost entire use 
of them. 

There were many hundreds of these cases in the hospitals 
at Asmara, and I often used to visit the hospitals and have 
a chat with them, and they seemed very thankful for a small 
present of tobacco or cigarettes and a few cheap S3anpathis- 
ing words ; as they nearly all talked Arabic I was entirely 
at home with them. Their officers used also to be very 
kind to them, and the Queen of Italy had at her own 
expense sent out a doctor, who was also a false limb maker, 
with a staff of four assistants, to mend these poor people up 
in the best manner possible, and a good many of them were 
already going about with false feet and walking fairly well 
without the aid of a stick. Some of them had hooks fitted 
to the stump of the arm where the wrist had been cut off, 
and others with a split contrivance which could be screwed 
together to hold various articles. They were to be employed 
by the government doing odd jobs, and several that I saw 
were already doing stable and other work. The officials did 
not know how many mutilated soldiers there were exactly, 
but they could not have numbered less than 150a I sent 
a good many across the borders back to Erithrea. In the 
convoy was a mad Italian soldier who had lost his wits in 
Abyssinia, and I do not wonder at others having done the 
same, considering what they went through. 

I did not go on to Adi-Quala but stopped in a nice little 
valley at Adi-Gana, about an hour and a halfs march short 
and just under the village. I remained there two days, and 
then the Italian officer at Adi-Quala, who was acting for 
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Lieutenant Mulazzani, the frontier officer, came and fetched 
me to the Government station, saying that the Government 
had lost sight of me sioce the police sergeant saw me at 
Teremnie. He soon found out I was no stranger to the 
place^ and was surprised at so many of his soldiers know- 
ing me, and the greeting between bis interpreter and myself 
1 had known the man ever since he was a child, and I think 
he gave me a good character as I was never bothered by the 
Italian officials again, and they were always glad to hear my 
opinion of the country, as I perhaps knew a great deal more 
about it and the Abyssinians than they knew themselves. 
The next day Lieutenant Mulazzani came back and informed 
mc that the general did not wish me to go across the frontier 
just yet, and 1 was to consider myself his guest He gave 
mc a very nice, clean new house to live in alongside his own 
quarters, and the fortnight I remained there I enjoyed very 
muck 

Adi-Quala itself is not a strong place, but the line of 
defence along the only path for many miles, both to east 
mud west, is up the road from the Gundet valley about half 
an hour's ride from the camp. The zigzag road up is 
covered at every turn, and for the last 300 yards is not more 
than ten feet broad, with a sheer cliff impossible even for a 
monke>* to scale on one side ; a machine gun and a few rifles 
on the top would stop an army* In a few days after Lieu- 
^^lenant Mulazzani's arrival from Asmara I heard from Ras 
^■Aloula, who informed me that he was sending Mr Schimper 
^■0 escort me to Axum, and he would be very glad to see 
fpic; Mr Schimper is the son of the late Professor Schimper, 
the great German botanist of Berlin, who passed over forty* 
five years in Abyssinia and married an Abyssinian wife. Mr 
William Schimper had received his education in Germany 
and ts a very well informed man, speaking and writing 
German, Italian, and Amharic very well, and having a very fair 
knowledge of English, speaking and reading it better than he 
can write, and also talking Arabic ; he is also a very useful man 
aU round with liis hands, a decent shot and sportsman, and 
knows a little on most subj ects, and a charming companion. 
He was with me for nearly six months, and I was sorry for 
hb sake and my own that he left me on his way down to the 
j coast after seeing King Menelek, who afterwards had him 
arrested and beaten. Schimper complained of being home- 
tick and that he had had a bad dream^ and also that one of 
the wandering minstrels bad sung things uncomplimentary to 
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him, saying that he would never succeed if he went to the 
coast and a lot more rubbish that superstitious people believe 
in, so he returned and got ill-treated instead of accompany- 
ing me and perhaps getting a good billet from the English 
officials. 

Here we have an instance of a half-bred Abyssinian and 
European, a clever and well informed man, believing in old 
women's tales. King Menelek would not go to Axum and 
be crowned as he was afraid of some prophecy that he would 
be killed if he went there, and I could g^ve numerous ex- 
amples of what a curious race the Abyssinians are in this 
way, and they have the most absurd fancies and ideas. I 
have come across many foreign races that are superstitious 
and a good few Englishmen ; but as the days of miracles are 
over I believe that there does not exist a single thing that 
cannot be explained, and I believe in no omens at aU. so I 
always look at a superstitious person as being unreliable and 
partly insane. My telegram arrived saying I could go away, 
and our last night was spent watching a terrible thunderstorm 
that came on just as we were going to bed and made sleep 
impossible. I shall always retain the most pleasant memories 
of my host Lieutenant Mulazzani and his great kindness to 
me, which I hope I shall be able some day to repay. As 
long as Italy has officers of this stamp and leaves them a 
free hand she need not despair of her Erithrean colony going 
wrong, and the country under their management would soon 
become a success in every way. 
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morning, 
in the best of spiritSj only too glad to get away and 
my only regret leaving Lieutenant Mulazxani behind ; and 
I was glad we had a chance of meeting again at Ras 
Mangesha's at Abbi-Addt| as we were boUi to be present 
at some marriage festivities that were to take place there 

tcr on. We were followed out of the encampment by 
tnany friends, and we said good-bye at the top of the pass 
iJcodtng down into the Gundet valley. As soon as our 
had gone back I made everyone hurry on as quickly 
po^ible, so as to get across the Mareb without delay as 
I feared being again stopped by some telegram, and once 
across the river» I could say circumstances over which I had 
no control prevented me from returning. The true story of 
what had taken place couid only b^ learned in Abyssinia 

d not in Erithrea. Our small escort which we took from 

di-Quata had to be changed at tAdi-Sayabou, the last 
iUa^e in the Gundet valley, for another to take us to the 
Mareb ; so I made a short cut to this village, which is in- 
habited by Fituari Waldenkel, with a force of about 200 
trre^lars in Italian pay, I gave backsheesh to my guards 
Ikal were leaving, at which they were greatly pleased, and 
tiicfi went to pay a visit to Waldenkel, who I had known 
before ; he was delighted to see me, and wanted to detain 
me for the day and give a feast in my honour, which I 
nefbsed^ pleading that I was in a hurry. He gave me an 
oribi antelope which had been shot that morning, and offered 
mc the hijid leg of an immense kudoo that he had shot the 
evening before. Its boms were as fine as I had ever seen ; 
tbcsc w^ere also offered me, but they were too large to carry 
about, so 1 suggested he should keep them till my return, 

hoi I would stay and have a day or two's shooting with 
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I pushed on as rapidly as I could to the Mareb, crossed 
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over the bridge that spanned the river, and sat down under 
a tree and breathed more freely, as I had been constantly 
looking over my shoulder to see if I was being followed by 
some messenger to recall me. The Fituaris guard would 
not cross the bridge, as they did not know who might be 
hiding over on the Abyssinian side, and they returned back 
with a good present, saying that ajl my messengers and 
servants that I sent back across the frontier would be helped 
and well looked after. The moment my baggage came up 
we left the feverish bed of the river, and out of the valley 
on to the borders of the Lalah plain, to an old ruined 
Italian fort and post at Mehequan, which had been destroyed 
and burnt after the retreat from Tigr6. Here we met Ras 
Aloula's escort with another messenger for me who wanted 
us to proceed at once, which I refused to do, and gave them 
a letter to the Ras saying I should be with him in two 
days' time, and that I had dismissed his escort as I was not 
afraid. 

. There has been a very great deal of nonsense published 
by people about the dangers of the bit of country between 
Adi-Quala and Gusherworka ; certainly a Grreek or two have 
been killed by the inhabitants, but mostly owing to their 
own fault, as they have been dressed as Abyssinians ; mer- 
chants have also been attacked and looted, but this has 
been by people with a gfrievance, who rob strangers not 
Europeans, so as to bring the ruler of the province into 
disrepute. It is he who has to compensate the people who 
are robbed, and he has to wait till he catches the robber 
before he can repay himself. Masquerading by Europeans 
as a native is a great error; only Burton was entirely 
successful, and he got found out on two occasions. No 
black man could whiten his face and palm himself off as a 
European, and the best plan to adopt is always to travel as 
an Englishman, and be proud that you are one. Natives 
always think twice about robbing a European, and then if 
one goes with a nice manner, and is civil and firm, there is 
a great deal more chance of being left alone and of seeing 
things and being properly treated, than by aping the 
customs and manners of the people of the country. 

The reason why the country round Lalah and the Mareb 
is not populated is that it is so unhealthy, being a low 
depression surrounded by high mountains, and fever is very 
prevalent. The heights round are populated, and the de- 
pression is very fertile, and some parts of it are cultivated 
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every year; it has no permanent night population, except 

in the dry season when the dhurra crops are ripening. All 

the patches of cultivation are very strongly zareba^, and 

are proof against any animals except an elephant There is 

plenty of game in this country; lion, leopard, pig, kudoo, 

water-huck, and many of the smaller antelopes and elephant 

codie up from the lower March country during the heavy 

raiJiB. 

^-^ I went out in the afternoon with my gun to get a shot 

^■d some giiinea*fowl and francoHn, and sighted an old 

Hbow (wart-hog) with seven very little pigs not bigger than a 

Bo.t, so I gave up shooting and watched them. The little 

~ sucking pigs were amusing little beasts, playing about and 

chasing each other, and for a long time they were withm a 

few yards of me, until their mother winded me and made off 

and disappeared into a hole in the ground under an old white 

I^ts'nesL I just got back to the rxiined fort in time, as a 
thunderstorm came on at five o'clock and lasted till ten, and 
how it did rain ; we managed to keep dry, as there was one 
wm in the enclosure that was not burned down and was 
<Ittitc watertight Sleep was impossible while the storm was 
gofjig on> and the flashes of lightning and the thunder were 
simultaneous ; one always feels so small while these storms 
last 

Next morning as usual the weather was fine, and by the 
tiitit we got away at eight o'clock everything was fairly dry 
OKtpt the road, which was very muddy in places- It is 
ihrays interesting travelling through a game country after a 
Heavy rain, as all the old footprints of the animals have been 
•ashed away and clearly cut new ones are to be seen, 
Between Mehequan and the foot of Daro Tchlai mountain we 
*wtlic tracks of a leopard, hyenas, jackals, cats of many sorts, 
fatt»ec foXp pigp five different sorts of gazelle including kudoo, 
^^ mice, hedge-hog, ratel, and many other animals, and 
^bustards large and small, guinea-fowl, francolin, etc. 

We came across a number of natives, ploughing and 
^^fjfmg dhurra and making zarebas, and with the really good 
•^BMijCrop prospects are unusually bright; the poor people 
^ly want a good season to put them on their legs again. 
Wo Tchlai district, which used to be so thickly populated 
?*J so well cultivated, is nearly deserted and the villages are 
*"*niiia. This is nearly all church property belonging to the 
picsis of Adi-Aboona near Adowa- 

We found the ascent from the plain in much better condi* 
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tion than what it used to be in 1884, the Italians having 
greatly improved the road ; the Gasgorie pass at the top and 
the descent to Gusherworka being still rather bad in places 
owing to the recent heavy rains, and no one to make repairs 
as soon as the road commences to wash away. The villages 
on the level top of Daro Tchlai and the church were destroyed 
and not a soul to be seen. Here the grass and bush had all 
been fired by the Abyssinians the day of the battle of Adowa 
to bum out the Italian fugitives from the battlefield, who hid 
in and fired from the bush, and many must have reached this 
spot in safety only to get burnt to death in the jungle and 
high grass which at that time of the year was as dry as tinder. 
The trees on the road were just coming into leaf, and the young 
grass was springing up and nature looking at its best We 
got into Gusherworka, which is about three miles from Adi- 
Aboona, just in time to get everything comfortable before Hy. 
usual afternoon storm broke ; the rain prevented the priests 
from the monastery at Adi-Aboona paying me a visit, how- 
ever they sent me down by a servant a fat sheep, some white 
tef bread, and a horn of excellent tedj. (Trust the priests for 
always having the best) An old friend of mine, Basha Rama 
of Adowa, had heard of my being on the road, and he sent 
me out some fresh fish, like a chub, but not so bony, and some 
vegetables, with a hearty welcome back to Abyssinia. 

Our camping place was on a big grass lawn with a stream 
running on one side of it, and several excellent springs of 
water ; the turf was fresh and green, and was dotted all over 
with wild flowers, showing that spring had really commenced, 
and that we had done with the red and brown colour of the 
Hamasen landscape, and were hereafter to see nothing buft 
spring and summer colours till the next dry season set ia- 
Around my tent, and inside of it even, a purple and orange? 
crocus had opened their blooms amongst the grass; grap^ 
hyacinths abounded ; freezias, both white and yellow ; celan- 
dines ; daisies, large and small ; a daisy-leaved plant with ^ 
wee light purple and white snap-dragon shaped blossoncif 
groups of which were very effective and would make a gre»t 
addition to any English grass bank on which spring flowers 
are grown. Large bunches of white trumpet-shaped lilies^ 
and others with not quite such a long flower, having a mauve 
stripe down each petal, were most numerous, and that lovdlf 
little plant with the ugly botanical name of "cyanotil 
hirsuta," was just putting forth its first blooms. I am moA 
pleased to say that I have got several of these plants home 
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after many failures, and this summer they flowered 

Wriy well at the Royal Gardens at Kew, and it is to be 

liopcd that next spring they will do better, and that the 

teiref-loving pubiic will be able to see them in all their 

beauty* A large bulb will put forth as many as a hundred 

blossoms every day; the three lower petals are a light 

pinkish-mauve colour, and from the centre spring five or six 

feathery light blue shafts with bright golden tips. They 

L open at daylight in the morning and last till about three o'clock 

Bin tkt afternoon when they close and wither, another flower 

^oti the truss taking its place next day* There were many 

other flowering plants that I do not know the names of, and 

along the sides of the springs the forget-me-nots and other 

water-loving plants were common, and the pools were 

Clearly choked with water-cress which was imported into 

k Abyssinia by the fatlier of Mr Schimper, my travelling 
^mpanion- 

What with the flowers and fresh green grass and the 
toider green leaves which clothed all the trees, the land- 
ittpc looked lovely, and the grey^ brown and red hills, with 
fteir patches of cultivation formed a good background. 
There was^ however, one serious drawback to its enjoyment, 
tt when the wind blew from the south-east it wafted a 
%ht smell of decaying humanity from the battlefield 
round Adowa, part of which fighting-ground was not more 
thin a mile and a half distant from where we encamped, 
I Another thunder storm at daylight that morning delayed our 
Ueparture, and before we got away several priests from 
j Aiii-Aboona came to call ; two of them I recognised at once, 
1^ eldest being only in a minor position when Admiral 
jHewctts mission was at Adowa. 

We had a long chat together, and they apologised for the 

^ness of their yesterday's present, pleading the hardness 

|<«f the times; tears came into the eyes of the eldest as he 

'fiicountcd all the troubles that they had sufl"ered and the 

Wsery which the country had undergone — pestilence, war 

^ famine had nearly mined priest as well as peasant I 

**id all the pretty things I possibly could to them, hoped 

Jiut now peace had been made that their position would soon 

*inprQYc, asked for the usual protection and good-will of the 

J^gy wherever I might go in Abyssinia, and gave them a 

1% backsheesh in money and some new cloth, and then asked 

•o be excused going to see them at Adi- Aboona, as 1 wanted 

to get on to Axum to see Ras Aloula as quickly as possible. 
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I was blessed, had my hand kissed, and all sorts of nice com- 
pliments paid me, and was assured that all the clergy would 
be only too glad to do everything they possibly could for me. 
I mention this for the benefit of future travellers, who should 
always do everything they possibly can to make friends with 
the priests ; they are a bit of a bore, no doubt, but they may 
prove very useful in the time of need, and if you are once 
known to them there is alwa)^ a refuge with them, and they 
can get news through the country for one when other means 
fail. A good name at the church at Adi-Aboona is always a 
good thing to have, and I am pleased to say I have one, and 
I daresay a time may come when it may prove useful 

A lovely march to Axum, all nature blithe and gay and 
at its best; birds singing and busy building their nests, 
butterflies in m3aiads, and of all colours, toying over the 
flowers, bees hard at work, mimosa trees one mass of bright 
golden balls, or laden with nearly white bottle-brushed 
flowers, and the lovely mimosa with a primrose bloom ^ich 
ends with a rose-coloured tassel, the most beautiful of all 
It was a day that made life a perfect pleasure, and I felt like 
a two-year-old, and enjoyed the scenery and the happy 
reminiscences of days passed in this charming country. 
We took the road that lay between Fremona and Debra 
Sina ; the former used to be the headquarters of the Jesuits 
in the sixteenth century, till at last, what with their cruelties 
and debaucheries they were turned out of the country leaving 
the worst traditions behind them, and the only monument 
to them is a heap of ruins on a hill to the east of the road. 
Debra Sina, to the west of the road, is a good-sized mountain, 
which rises out of a fairly flat plain, which is again surrounded 
by low hills. It used to be an important place before 
Fremona was built, as the headquarters of the clergy in 
this immediate district When Fremona fell the clergy made 
Adi-Aboona their chief place, and it has been a veiy 
important settlement for over two hundred years. 

Debra Sina is still inhabited by a few people, mostly 
farmers, who hold land belonging to the church, and from 
the further side of Axum on the west, to well the other 
side of the ruins of Yeha on the east, a distance of over fifty 
miles or thereabouts, and from Dara Tchlai in the north to 
some ten miles south of Adowa, a distance of over thirty 
miles, the property belongs mostly to the church. It is very 
fertile land, and capable of great development, and 1^ 
helping the Abyssinian clergy to regain their influence and 
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ng friends of them, would be a very good policy if 
Italy would only pursue it, as it would make them very 
popular throughout the length and breadth of Abyssinia. 

The priests of Abyssinia are a very curious set, and 
everyone that has written about them have, what I consider, 
taken a wrong line. I do not say that what I write about 
them is altogether right, but I believe I understand them 
as well as most people. Their great dislike to foreigners has 
been caused by the missionaries, who have always tried to 
undermine the power of the native clergy and hold them 
up to ndtcule, and until they get to know a European and 
sec tlial he does not wish to interfere in their religion, they 
invariably do everything they can to prevent him from seeing 
too much of the country, and learning too much of the 
Abysainian Church and its ways ; for this they cannot be 
blamed* 

The tendency of the Greek and the Roman Catholic 
Cburch in the east is to keep the peasantry and lower 
daises tn the greatest state of ignorance, and to carry on 
their services in a foreign tongue. The Abyssinian clergy 
do exactly the same, and use the ancient Gcez language 
ifistead of the modern Amhanc in the churches, and their 
power over the people is kept up by the threat of excom- 
tminjcation, and by other clerical anathemas, which have a 
teriiblc portent for uneducated people, but have little or 
no effect on enlightened and travelled individuals. Another 
reason why the Abyssinian clergy dislike foreign missionaries, 
is that every convert they make, which luckily are very few^ 
takes a certain amount of money and ofierings away from 
die recognised church of the country. As far as I am 
ooocemed, I have always recognised the Abyssinian clergy 
as bang Christians, and believing in the one God, and that 
liaa been quite good enough for me, and I really believe 
the uole reason why they have not reformed and kept more 
urith the times is not so much that they have been kept 
ibut yp from modem civilisation by the Mahomedans, but 
tbat so many different forms of religions have been offered 
them by so many different nationalities, who all quarrel 
asnongBt themselves, and all declare that the only sure way 
of bdng saved is by adopting the method of which they 
are the exponents 

As k^ as I have been in the country 1 have always 
treated the Abyssinian priests with the courtesy that is due 
to tfaeoi, and have^ I think, never given them cause to regret 
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entering into religious discussions with me, and have left 
them with the impression that their way of getting to 
heaven is as good as any one else's, and that nothing God 
dislikes more than people, as long as they believe in him, 
interfering with the belief of others ; and that as long as a 
state has a religion which does not shield crimes against 
humanity, it is the duty of the people to support that faith, 
and if they do not believe in it, they are at liberty to follow 
another, but not to abuse the one that they have left. 
The Abyssinian does not push his religion like the 
European, and the wholesale conversions of pagans and 
so-called Mahomedan Gallas have been done by the rulers 
for political purposes and not by the church. 

The political reason for converting Mahomedans into 
Christians died out as soon as Egypt ceased to be a ruling 
power and as neighbour to Abyssinia, as it was the wild 
and warlike Mahomedan tribes of the frontier that were 
^ged on by the Egyptian officials to raid into the highlands 
to procure Abyssinians as slaves, out of whom they also made 
a good deal of money for their private use. 

The regeneration of the Abyssinians has now commenced 
by being surrounded by Christian powers ; and if secular 
schools are started by the Italians and the English, there is 
no doubt that they will be well patronised by the better 
classes, and that education, if confined to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with a technical teaching'as well, will greatly 
raise the population in the scale of civilisation, and will de- 
tach many of the students from the churches, the only places 
in Abyssinia where they can now procure an education. The 
priests should be encouraged to pay visits to Jerusalem ; their 
great ambition is to perform the pilgrimage to the Holy City, 
and the voyage there and back has always a most beneficial 
effect, as it broadens their ideas and makes them less in- 
tolerant than they were before. I have met many of them 
that have been to Jerusalem on more than one occasion and 
they have been fairly well informed men, and their churches 
have always been better, and their congregations less fanatical, 
than those looked after by priests who have never been out 
of the country. 

The Italian officials are now happily much less priest- 
ridden than formerly, and they also compare most favourably 
with the French, who seem to protect their Roman Catholic 
Church and use it as a means for interfering in the country. 
An Abyssinian to improve his position will nominally get 
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trted to the Roman Catholic faith by a French priest ; 

is the stepping-stone to French protection^ and everyone 
who has travelled in the East knows what that means, I 
im convinced that the Italians are now on the right way to 
rniprovc their position in the country as they have given up 
tile military policy and are now doing everything they 
possibly can to attract Abyssinian settlers to their colony, 
who find they are much better off under Italian rule than 
they are in their own country. They leave the Abyssinian 
priests alone, and allow them to carry on their worship with- 
out let or hindrance, and had they pursued this policy when 
ihc)* first entered Tigri^ and made use of the Itchage, or chief 
priest of Abyssinia, who ranks next after the Abouna or 
trdibishop, they would have had the whole of the north in 
their favour, and perhaps the majority of the clergy through- 
001 Abyssinia as well. 

My e^cperience of the Abyssinian clergy has been that 
they want to be left alone and to pray in peace, and be 
allowed to cultivate their church lands from which they draw 
the majority of their revenues, and any nation who helps to 
this end will always be received favourably. Thanks to the 
policy pursued during the English expedition to Magdala, 
Wf left a splendid name behind with the clerical party, who 
were not only thankful to us for ridding the country of a 
tytint, but also for our kindness, generosity and universal 
courtesy to them ; and the dollars distributed by Admiral 
Hcwett during his mission to the church at Adowa and Adj- 

IAboona confirmed them in the Idea that we wished their 
P^rty no harm, but that we were a tolerant and God-fearing 
^ion. Priests of the Abyssinian faith who visit Aden see 
<^^ just and firm government under which they are not 
**^ested and enjoy perfect liberty, and it only makes them 
*ish that they lived under the same circumstances. With 
lie more civilised and enlightened population that now exists 
compared to five and twenty years ago, when I first became 
V^tttrinted with the Abyss! nians, the priests' position is not 
•iit it was, and the majority of them know that they have 
Jjftlax many of the bonds by which they bound down their 
■5dc and they have acted accordingly ; and, I think, they 

»«iO see that it is quite impossible for them to keep the 
*«BabcT9 of their congregations in the ignorant state that 
*%ircrc before. They also know that the days are gone by 
Jfccn everyone came to them for some charm or a little 
Wy water to cure a complaint ; the very practical, nineteenth 
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century doctor is to be found, and not only the congregation 
has deserted to the modem school of medicine, but die priest 
himself will trust in the new treatment in preference to run- 
ning the risk in getting cured by faith or unfiltered holy 
water. 

I believe the majority of the Abs^ssinians care a great deal 
for their religion, and it is only the more worthless ones that 
are found round the different mission stations ; people who 
are willing to change their faith the same as they would 
their clothes, and when they have worn out all that are to 
be got, revert to their original one again, without periups 
being any the better or any the worse for the experience, but 
only to be marked by others as being utterly worthless and 
unreliable characters. I will never have a male servant in 
my employ that has been near a mission if I can help it 
Female servants are different ; they usually are taught to sew, 
wash and cook, and are generally cleanly in their habits, but 
the majority of them run away from diese establishments 
when they get a certain age, as they cannot stand the dis- 
cipline and restraint ; and I don't blame them, as a more un- 
lovely and monotonous life does not exist 

With this digression we will continue our journey and arrive 
at Axum, the sacred city of Abyssinia. Schimper met me 
just outside the valley that leads into the town, having made 
but a hasty visit to the town. The first thing he said in hb 
peculiar methodical voice was : " I cannot get into my houses 
many are sitting in my garden and one Italian man at the 
door." I asked him to explain what he meant and it turned 
out that these people were all dead, having most likely been 
wounded and died from their wounds or from starvation, and 
there they had remained with no one to bury them, and sis the 
outer door of the enclosure was shut, the hyenas and animals 
had not been able to get in and eat them. The body at the 
front door of the house was evidently, he thought, of an 
Italian officer who had most likely known his house and 
sought refuge there. He reported that it was nearly im- 
possible for a European to live in the place, owing to the 
disgusting sanitary state of the town, but some of the inhabi- 
tants were returning now the rains had set in, and the smeU 
was not nearly so bad as it had been. 

The direct road into Axum from Gusherworka runs 
between two hills ; the one on the left hand is crowned on its 
highest point by the church of Abouna Pantaleon, one of the 
famous old church dignitaries, and the right hand hill is 
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Hassena and belongs to Ras Aloula, where he has a 
fami and several villages for his soldiersj who are 
f\y all of the yeoman class. The mountain on which the 
burch of Abouna Pantaleon is situated throws out a spur 
liich half blocks the main valley ; this spur gradually 
dines in height and the cliffs formed are nearly per- 
ndicular, and the different steps are covered with vegeta- 
tioii, long lines of white liiies being most conspicuous. The 
last step slopes gradually to the valley and is covered with 
aacicnt ruins of tombs, most of them covered with thick 
bnjsh, but one or two of the tombs are in a good state of 
pp^rvation, 
k ThisI place wants completely clearing of brushwood, and 
^ptiicii the heaped up earth removed, before any good description 
Vnfit could be given, and the only thing visible is a mass of 
" tige dressed stones of rectangular shape, nearly covered with 
vegetation. Immediately above and about twenty-6ve feet 
k^icr than the road is one ruin in very good state of pre- 
servation, surrounded also by many dressed stones of large 
siic strewn about in confusion, and they perhaps formed part 
of the building now left standing, I could find no inscription 
on them. This building is the shape of a porch and has a 
%ht of steps leading down inio a room. On each side 
^e are two receptacles made out of blocks of stone which 
were evidently used as a place of sepulture ; from the room 
IcMs a passage blocked by rubbish and ending with a door 
carved out of an enormous stone, which seems to be intact 
^ never to have been touched since it was originally put 
"flto position. 

I do not think that anyone has given a true explanation 
^fwhat the ruins of Axum really are, or can put a true date 
the country was at its chief era of prosperity. Local 
:^ go for nothing and are absolutely without value, 
[-•iHi in this case the people say that it is the outlet of the 
je that leads to Jerusaiemj along which the Queen of 
travelled on her way to see King Solomon at that 
'^ty, ;md that the son that resulted from her visit, who was 
^*ilc(l Menelek I., also made use of this passage, and along it 
{^brought the Ark of the Covenant containing the table of 
^^ws given by God Almighty to Moses on Mount Sinai, and 
^Br^t ivhen tlie Ark passed out of this passage, the end door 
^ploaed to a^nd has not been opened since. It will be opened 
•J^eday when a white man will come through it, who will 
~ "t a most powerful king and will rule justly, and everyone 
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will be happy and contented. A pretty fairy tale l^^end 
and on a par with many of their others, but not a good 
beginning and introduction to base history on and to write a 
description of Axum for modem readers. 

On turning the comer on which these ruins of the old 
Axumite burial ground are placed a splendid view of the 
present town is obtained, which is built mostly on the right 
hand or western side of the valley. Along the foot of the 
eastem ridge there are very few buildings except at the 
immediate vicinity of the grove of trees that occupy the 
middle distance and shelter the sacred church and its 
surrounding houses and the many mins of an ancient 
civilisation. There is a stream that runs down the valley 
and meanders along its lower part and mns between die 
sacred g^ve and the eastem small group of buildings, and 
then continues its course through the open market g^reen 
until it loses itself in the open ground or plain that str^cfaes 
to the south and south-east of tilie town. Immediately under 
the eastern ridge a large and ancient tank occupies part of 
the valley, and can be filled if necessary by running the 
water from the stream that runs through the valley by a 
channel that taps it about two miles further up ; the height 
of the top of the tank above the lowest part of the stream is 
at least fifty feet. 

The quarry from which the large masses of granite were 
taken to make the many monoliths is also near the tank, 
and on the same side but opposite to where they were 
erected. Dealing with such enormous weights and putting 
them into their places required quite as much engineering 
skill as that shown by the ancient Egyptians or the in- 
habitants of Babylon, and most likely the date when this 
now forgotten art existed was contemporary in both 
countries. On the west side of the valley the ground 
slopes gradually in terraces; the lowest one, nearest the 
stream, is dotted over with monoliths of many patterns 
placed with absolutely no regularity, and they extend from 
near the tank to the commencement of the sacred grove 
from which they are divided by the main road, which runs« 
on through the lower town and leads out to the open country 
beyond. 

The modem houses of Axum nestle under the high 
westem ridge of the valley and also cover a very large arem* 
beyond the church. The town is made up of a vast number* 
of walled enclosures and many of the houses are well built* 
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the number of trees within the town gives it a more 
I aspect than any other African town I have ever visited. 
We stopped at one of the gates leading into the sacred 
|rove and dismounted from our mules^ and I was taken to 
the house that belongs to Ras Aloula, situated within the 
I cndosure. This sacred enclosure is of great size and is 
' (iiUy a mile round and an irregular oblong in shape* No 
i iottbt it was originally much smaller, but by degrees it 
I has been added to and the area of the sanctuary increased. 
I FoDple seeking refuge within this place are safe from their 
^^fsuers, and not even the king has the power to take them 
^Bot It is abo the storehouse for alt the valuables of the 
rtountr>'side during the time of war, and may be called the 
I National Safe Deposit of Axum. 

I found that the Ras was with his chief men and officers, 
i and his soldiers were lounging about the lanes by which the 
I Ikouse was surrounded 1 was immediately recognised by 
" tfi<Be in the courtyard, and had to shake hands witli a great 
nibcr before I was ushered into the big reception room, 
liic Ras was sitting on his usual throne, a cushioned native 
logareb, covered with black satin, ornamented with silver- 
iorkand trimmed with little tongueless silver bells; he rose 
•fccn I entered* and seized my hand in a most friendly 
uuimcr and bade me welcome, and had a chair placed for 
Dit touching his seat. Several of his officers, old acquaint- 
ABtcss of mine, also greeted me, and the Ras commenced 
^iih a string of questions of what I had been doing with 
fuyself and how all his old friends were. He told me that 
fe knew all about Colonel Slade's and my movements soon 
4ittr we arrived in the country, confirming what I have 
ilviys said of the wonderful Intelligence Department that 
the Abyssinians possess, and that they always know what 
^T enemy is doing and all about him, while it is very hard 
itegct proper information r^arding their movements. The 
iversation was the usual one on the topics of the day, and 
drinking some of the excellent tedj that the Ras always 
ides, he sent me off to hb own house, and said business 
*<)uld keep till t0*morrow, Schimper was astonished at 
fijyi' and that the Ras had been so friendly; and I 

*oil i . I he had always been the same with me, that I 

perfectly understood the blunt, honest soldier's character and 
Ws yeoman bringing*up, and that the courtier was only one 
W of his character Schimper's face was beaming with 
,, and be said : ^* Oh, this is a very good thing for me^ 
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as you will be my neighbour; it is a g^reat honour for a stranger 
to be given the best house that the Ras possesses. Now I 
am not frightened for myself, my wife and my children ; I 
have always lived in dread that I should be put in the prison, 
because I worked with the Italians/' The description of Ras 
Aloula's house I have given in another part of the book, and 
I have to thank him for his kindness to me during a sojourn 
of nearly three and a half months in Tigrd, and especially 
during the time that I was so ill with enteric fever, brought 
on from the horribly insanitary state of Adowa ; not a day 
used to pass during my long illness that he did not send to 
inquire how I was and if he could be of any use to me^ and 
as long as he was anywhere near I was sent fresh milk daily 
from his house. I had every little attention paid me by him, 
and when the Council met at Macalle to determine whether 
I should be immediately sent to the south to King Meneldc 
or allowed to take my own time and wait for my supplies 
from Asmara, so that I could travel in comfort, his was the 
only voice raised to give me time and let me do what I liked. 
During our many long interviews I perhaps had a better 
chance of learning what had taken place in the country and 
what the politics of the north were than any of the Italians ; 
and Ras Aloula might have been a very useful friend to 
Italy could they have forgiven him for the Dogali affair, as 
he had a great respect for the Italian officers and for their 
courage and utter fearlessness of death. He always spoke in 
the harshest terms of General Baratieri, and he seemed to 
have the greatest dislike for him and for all his actions, and 
it was his distrust of him that made the Ras keep his own 
spies in the General's camp while negotiations were being 
carried on, who gave him the news that the Italians were 
advancing to surprise King Menelek at Adowa. Ras Aloula's 
death was a great loss to Abyssinia, and, no doubt, had his 
wounds been properly attended to he would have survived. 
He and Ras Hagos of the Tembien had a dispute about 
some landed property, and they and their followers fought ; 
Ras Hagos was killed, and Ras Aloula was wounded and 
succumbed from his wounds some few days after. He was not 
liked by many of the Italians, but all those that had personal 
dealings with him spoke most highly of him. Sir Gerald 
Portal quarrelled with him when he visited Abyssinia, and 
said things about him which were hardly justified. There 
are always two sides to a question, and only one has been 
published, and some people are apt to give judgment first 
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Mid hear the evidence afterwards. As both Ras Aloula and 
Sir Gerald Portal are both dead, the matter may safely be 
allowed to drop. 

Ras Aloula was most useful to the English Mission in 
1884, and he performed everything he was asked to do in a 
most satisfactory manner ; and the many years I knew him 
1 always found him a brave, straightforward, truthful native 
ntleman, and I am sure many Europeans who have been 
the country and have had dealings with him cannot lay 
I cbim to a tithe of these virtues. He was over the medium 
beigfat, very broad and deep-chested, active, a splendid rider 
and runner, a good shot and enormously strong* He was 
► very good-looking, good eyesi well-shaped nose, and very 
I *'hite and perfect teeth, and had short, black, wavy hair, and 
'*a5 more like a brown Englishman than anything else; he 
bd nearly always a pleasant smile, and he enjoyed a joke 
and was a charming companion and story-teller, and a mine 

I of information about his own country, I never met an 
Abyssinian official who was less fanatical, and many of his 
Wends and agents were Mahomedans, not Dervishes ; and 
this was one of the reasons that the late King Johannes 
towards the close of his reign did not trust him so much as 
forincrly, as he would not use the harsh measures towards 

I the Moslems that the king had ordered to be carried out. 
The hours at Axum flew by most quickly, and from day- 
light till late at night I was busily employed inspecting the 
^in^ and paying and receiving visits. I shall not try and 
^escribe tile ruins fully, as the greater portion of them are 
Aalt with by the late Mr Theodore Bent in his very interest- 
u^and very accurate book called "The Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians," published by Messrs Longmans, Green & Co. in 
*^3 Mrs Bent accompanied her husband, and tlieir crossing 
^fruntier of Erithrea to Abyssinia was a very plucky and dar- 
' at» considering the disturbed state the country^ was then in. 
I a great pity that they were only ten days at Axum, as the 
•^^nand its surroundings cannot be properly explored in so 
*tort a time. I have been there several times, and must 
fclvc passed at least six weeks in all, and every day I came 
4CT0SS something fresh and interesting, and I am quite certain 
' did not examine nearly all that there was to be seen above 
fiOund. 
b The secrets of the place are all hidden ; the bush requires 
H W5t to be removed, and then the screw-jack and spade must 
■ oc U3cd to remove the big stones and rubbish that have 
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accumulated for centuries, and then excavations would have 
to be undertaken before the ancient buildings are laid bare 
and some ground plan drawn up of this marvellous old tonvTi, 
After eveiy heavy downpour of rain, old coins are washed out 
of the soil, and after one exceedingly heavy storm I was lucky 
enough to get two copper coins and a little bronze figure. 
The small Abyssinian boys are delighted to accompany a 
stranger about the place» and I always had several to ac- 
company me in my walks; they are intelligent, sharp-eyed 
Uttle urchins^ and take a great interest in the search for 
curiosities, and unless someone is there to reward them for 
finding the old coins they do not trouble to pick them up^ 
as they are of no value to them* 

I always think it a great pity for one traveller to crib 
the ideas and work of another, and I shall therefore refer my 
readers to the late Mr Bent*s book for particulars of what 
both he and 1 saw, and only add details which he has failed 
to describe. Unfortunately the measurements of many of 
the monuments and stones that were taken by me were left 
with my luggage at Adowa when I went south, and I have 
up till this day never been able to recover it, and the only 
measurement that I have with me is of the large fallen 
monolith; this huge stone, broken into several fragments^ is^ 
roughly speaking, about one-third larger than Cleopatra*! 
Needle on the Thames Embankment, and the engineering 
difficulty of removing it from one side of the valley to the 
other must have been enormous. Its workmanship is of a 
very high class order, and it seems just as clear cut as it 
was countless centuries ago. Tradition says that tbis one 
was destroyed by Gudert, Queen of Amhara, when she 
visited Axum^ but what date no one knows. It was, 
however, soon after Abyssinia was converted to Chris* 
tianity, and her reason for doing so was that it was a 
monument belonging to the pagans, where thc>' sacrificed 
to their god who was not the true one. The people go 
so far as to say that the way it was thrown down w«i 
by a trench being dug from the river to alongside itt 
foundation, and the water undermined it and it fell All 
these local traditions may be founded on a small grain of 
fact, but they are very unsatisfactory evidence to try and 
build history on. What may be taken for certain is that 
Axum has been destroyed and sacked on many occasioi 
and most likely the last time was perhaps, but I do not sa;^ 
for certain, by Mahomed Grayn, or one of his followcrit bill 
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iot seem that he interfered with the standing monu- 

vwats or more damage to them would have been done* 

|b Tbe old town of Axtim must have mostly been built on 

^Pbe western ridge and not in the valley, as the traces of ruins 

^■nd well-dressed stones are more numerous here than any- 

Pirtsere else. High above, on this western ridge, are the ruins 

Lof another large temple or church, of which little or nothing is 

Hinown, except by tradition, which says that it was the large 

Plemple belonging to the very o!d people. Its four sides 

point due north, east, south and west; quite close to this is 

ihc ruin of another small temple, similar to that at Koheita, 

which is, I believe^ of the same epoch as that of Adulis or 

■ Zuliah, where the English expedition landed* We can now 

liace, without the least doubt, the road from the sea coast 

la Axum, which was made use of by the ancient Egyptians, 

SftWans, Greek allies, or whoever the civilised people may 

[kvc been that first inhabited this country. It started from 

' alls, then went to the Koheita plateau, where there are 

ruins than what Mr Bent visited (near to the Adylis 

cud of the plateau). Then leaving the plateau, the road 

must have followed above the present Cascasse pass to 

Aiaha Arab Terica (this name may be derived from the 

* fortress of the road of the Arab"), It then descended into 

the Senafe valley, where, besides other ruins, there is a 

Qonolith standing with a sun and new moon engraven on its 

top face, the same as found on some of those at Axum ; 

there iis also a sacrificial stone exactly similar to those round 

I tic monoliths^ and in the sacred grove at the same town* 
fVom Senafe valley, or more properly speaking Efessi^ to 
Vdia, near Adi Aboona and Adowa, is about thirty miles as 
tile crow flics^ and from the hill above this monolith at 
Efesi, the mountain above Yeha is plainly visible 
To get over thirty miles of the map in Abyssinia is a terrible 
^fi march, so doubtless there are old ruins between these 
1^*0 places. I have never crossed tliis bit of country, and the 
'*itives cannot be relied on, as anything to them is old as 
long IS it is broken or in bad repair and one often has a trip 
fcr nothing, and when some great find is expected, it turns 
out to be some wretched modem house that has tumbled 
^Oim, perhaps during the last rainy season. The sacrificial 
•one al Efessj tradition attributes to having been brought 
^ Ali» the nephew of Mahomed, from Axum when the 
Jwophct recalled his family to return to Mecca, they having 
t^en reftige there when Mahomed Bed from Mecca to Medina. 
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This is a very useful bit of history, as it makes an undoubted 
landmark amongst the sea of unknown epochs, and fixes 
Axum as a recognised sanctuary of the Christians over 1300 
years ago. Mahomed also curses any of his followers that 
make war against the Abyssinians of Axum, because they 
treated his family so kindly, and this may be the reason why 
Mahomed Grayn treated it so leniently compared to other 
towns ; therefore in this instance tradition may be correct, as 
there can be no doubt that Mahomed's family visited Axum. 

I should like if possible to trace this road further, and 
connect it up with the island of Meroe, or that country bordered 
by the Tacazze or Atbara, the Rahad and Blue Nile, and Nile 
proper, which is now a desert, but in ancient times was thickly 
populated, and the seat of a very old civilisation bringing 
us perhaps to the most ancient Egyptian times. There are 
plenty of proofs that not only ancient Egypt but ancient 
Babylon traded with or fought against this country, as 
the pictures on the ruins in tiie two countries show. The 
myrrh tree is figured on both, and so is the cheetah or hunt- 
ing leopard, one of the nicest pets that can be kept in the 
East, and often showing dog-like fidelity. The myrrh comes 
from Somaliland, and it is reported in the Danakil country, 
and was no doubt brought by the inhabitants of these countries 
to either Koheita or Yeha, and it was shipped from Adults 
north and north-east, and carried perhaps through Axum down 
that ancient trading road that must have existed to Meroe. 

The ancients that visited Axum for trade must also have 
been aware of the road from Axum across the Tacazze to 
the north of the Semien province, and the lost Adulitan 
inscription describes the snow mountains of that country. 
Travellers should always be most careful in what they say 
regarding the little known countries that they visit ; here in 
Abyssinia people are more likely to err perhaps than in any 
other country, and say things do not exist because they have 
not seen them. Bruce questions Lobo's statements regarding* 
snow in Abyssinia on the Semien mountains, because he did 
not see it. Mr Bent confirms what Father Lobo say% tha^ 
snow exists. Both Bruce and Lobo are more or less rights 
as the highest Semien peaks are snow clad during part or 
the year, but sometimes there is not a trace of it to be seen* 
I have seen these mountains during nearly every month of^ 
the year, and during the cold season there may be snow oi» 
them for many days running, and it is quite easy to see that th^ 
snow lies much lower some days than it does on others ; at other^ 
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lo snow is visible, but that is no proof that it is 
be found m sheltered gullies and depressions that 
cannot be seen from the point of observation. The natives 
say that it is to be found, and I really do not see any reason 
to doubt them, as there is no occasion for them to tell a lie 
oil a little question like this. I have always been desperately 
unlucky in my travels in Abyssinia, as I never see marvellous 
things like some others, and I can only attribute it to a want 
of imagination and not from any lack of observation, as I 
am most careful to make mental or other notes on everything 
interesting that I come across. 

I really believe that Bruce thought he was telling the 
tnjth when he wrote about cutting beef-steaks off live animals, 
and that the people ate them raw. I have seen exactly the 
«ne thing as he saw, but I should not describe it in the 
nme manner, and it only shows how observant people should 
be of every little detail I was at Axum at the time, so the 
incident is quite in place, and I hope I shall not be spoiling 
a good travellers yam when I explode this old fiction* 
What 1 complain of in Bruce is that he leads one on to 
believe that the animal walks on till it is all eaten, but this 
he docs not confirm* Both pack bullocks, horses, or mules 
suffer terribly from sore backs, and very often a sack of 
Ktatter more like a long tumour forms under the hide, and 
between it and the flesh, and often enough compromises the 
8e«h of the back as well. This tumour or sack must be 
entirely removed before the back will heal up properly^ so a 
long incision is made alongside it parallel to the back bone, 
3fld the hide cut into a flap and lifted up, and the red tumour 
'* femoved ; the hide is then put back in its place again and 
the wound bandaged. This common operation I have seen 
performed many times, and I have also seen the operator 
^cl his assistants eating raw meat at the time, but not the 
filth and matter taken away from the animal No native 
th*Lt I have ever met has heard of such a thing as Bruce 
'i^icnbcs, and they have been very indignant at the idea of 
being accused of eating meat that has not been killed in the 
Orthodox manner, that is, with a short prayer repeated when 
"^s animars throat is cut. The only difl'ercnce between the 
shughtcring of animals by Christian and Moslem in this 
?^^try, is the former turns the animal's head towards 
J^i^aUm, and says, in the name of the Virgin Mary, iind 
the other turns the animal's head towards Mecca, tmd t^Ayn^ 
' fii'^millah,*' or in the name of the Lord. 
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Travellers that follow me may say that snow never exists 
on the high lands of Lasta, but I have seen it there, also on 
the mountains above the Werri river on the road firom Adowa 
to Abbi- Addi ; it certainly never lay for any length of time; 
but it might fall under some circumstances and remain for a 
day or two, especially if the weather was cloudy and there 
was no sunshine ; certainly the highest peaks of the Semien 
can now be included amongst the few snow peaks of Africap 
but not those where it remains permanently. 

Mr Bent in his book on page i86 gives an illustration of 
an altar-stone at the foot of one of the monoliths with bunches 
of grapes and vine leaves with a scroll running between them ; 
on another of these altars, not described by him. is a similar 
ornament, but the leaves are those of the fig, and the firuit 
represented is no doubt the Abs^ssinian trungie or shaddock. 
I remarked to Schimper at the time how curious it was that 
both trees were growing within a few feet of this altar and 
the likeness to Siem depicted on the stone was most exact 
to nature. The Abyssinian trungie is still carried by the 
priests and some of the people of higher rank, and is often 
smelt by them for its nice perfume ; it is a peculiar shaped 
fruit not unlike what is seen in the Elast and West Indies^ and 
if Layard's " Nineveh " is turned to, voL i, chap, xv^ page 
125, there is a picture of a wii^^ed figure holding in its right 
hand what is supposed to be a fir cone, but is a great deal 
more like the Abj'ssinian trungie. I am not aware that the 
fir cone had any particular use amongst the Assyrians, who 
are supposed to have been Sabceans^ and the trungie is still 
in use in Abyssinia. 

Again if pages 35,^ and 358, chap, xiv., voL 2, of the same 
book is referred to, ihc trappings of the headstalls for the 
horses are identically of the same ornamented pattern as are 
made to this day in the ci>untr\\ and I daresay if further 
researches were made, many other similar ornaments might 
be found to resemble cAch other. The slinger depicted on 
P^S^ 344 has exactly the same kind of sling as used in 
Ab}'ssinia to the present day, which difters considerably from 
the ordinal^* sling, and wears his sword on the left side the 
same as the archer, as if worn on the right side it would get 
in the way when the wca^n^n was being used, or the bow 
being drawn. Other pictures jjiw the swordsmen wearing 
their weapon on the right side, the same as the Ab}rssinian 
does at present, and he is the only native that I know that 
draws his sword with the right lund fr\>m the same side that 
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ftfeon. Can what I have just mentioned beany fyrther evidence 
to prove that these northern Abyssinians have a Sabc&an and 
Ambian origin, oris it only a curious coincidence and a matter 

III chance that the same things are found in both countries ? 
The only people who wert capable of moving such masses 
ofstones as are found worked at Axum were the inhabitants 
c>f Babylon to the north-east, and the ancient Egyptians on 
the north*north-west Axum seems to be the point furthest 
south in Africa where these huge rocks have been quarried, 
I believe the spade and pick are the only means of getting 
at further details, and that a very rich harvest is to be 
pthered in the vicinity of Axum and along the old route 
I from Aduiis, and that further discoveries are possible on the 
^ lection between A^um and some unknown point in the 

■ ttlind of Meroe which will throw more light on this nearly 

■ onknown country, I am not so sure that the monoliths 
B exceed in weight those of any Egyptian monuments^ and 

■ they have been transported to their places over a more 

I difficult country, and water power could not have been used 
^ float them to near the places where they are erected as in 
Eg>'pt and the vicinity of Nineveh. When excavations are 
undertaken inscriptions may be found that will tell us more 
*boat the Ascumite dynasty which we know little or nothing 
about, and it will find its exact page in history, and no doubt 
tlie Ptolemy era will be found to be comparatively modem 

ttoaaparcd to the ancient kingdom of northern Abyssinia. 
There are monoliths at Axum in all stages of workman- 
4ip, from the beautifully finished ones to those in the rough, 
*ild the way these immense stones were taken out of the 
pmy can be seen distinctly ; a shallow trench was cut to 
C)ontain water, and from its lower part holes were bored in 
^ rock which wxre plugged with wood, and the water 
•«*lled the wood and broke the mass of rock away. Some 
'^fbaiic invasion must have taken place when Axum was in 
ftc height of its prosperity, and a great and rapid change 
^usl have occurred, such as the Mahdi's invasion would have 
°*^o on Egypt had not the English been there to prevent it 
I could write a great deal more about the ancient monuments 
^ Axum that have hitherto only been partially described, 
"ttt it would be of little value, and would only go to prove 
*hat little is known of this old seat of civilisation, so I shall 
' add a little about its modem history which most people 
1 more about than the dead and forgotten population that 
^^'i^t inhabited this interesting kingdom. 
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I mention in another part of this book that the present 
ruler of the country, for reasons best known to himself, has 
never visited the town. If he did it was in secret and it was 
not known to many people ; I could find no account of his 
visit ; whether I have been wilfully misinformed I cannot say. 
On looking at Whitaker's Almanac for 1897 I see the date 
given of his coronation as February 6th, 1896, and I remember 
soon after the civilised world was astounded at the defeat d 
the Italians at Adowa; the French press was full*of marvellouB 
accounts of the king's coronation at Axum, which were evi- 
dently taken from the accounts of coronations of ancient 
kings written by the old Jesuit or other historians. The 
only European at Adowa during King Menelek's campaign 
against the Italians was Monsieur Carrere, a French officer, 
who was instructor of artillery, and I could not find out that 
he visited Axum. He died on his way down to Fashoda 
from Abyssinia to join Marchand, immediately after Kii^ 
Menelek returned to Adese-Ababa, and it was, I think, 
impossible for his letters describing an incident which he 
did not see to go through Abyssinia and out by Djibuti and 
arrive in France to be published at the time when these 
descriptions appeared in print I think it was impossible 
for him to have sent them, and there was no other European 
that could have done so, so they must have had their origin 
in the brain of some writer in France and have been written 
for some express purpose. I could find no one in Axum or 
in the country to give me any fuller details of an Abyssinian 
coronation than what have already been published, and 
giving accounts of ceremonies that one has never witnessed 
must always be unsatisfactory and I shall not attempt it 

King Johannes was the last king that was crowned at 
Axum in either 1 871 or 1872. On the direct road from Adowa 
to Axum, about a mile and a half from the town but out of 
sight of it, is an enormous sycamore fig-tree which no doubt 
is many centuries old ; under this tree all kings who go to be 
crowned at the sacred church have to change their clothes 
and put on new garments, and from this tree the procession 
is formed that conducts the king to the church where the 
ceremony is performed. From near this tree to the sacred 
grove on the right side of the road is nearly one uninterrupted 
line of ancient monuments, among them being the one with 
the famous Greek inscription which Mr Bent, like many other 
travellers, made a copy of. 

The king's palace is situated on the crest of the western 
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above the town, and is in a bad state of repair; it 
COfQsists of several round houses, similar to the ordinary 
Aby^nian domiciles, and enclosed by a dilapidated stone 
wCil None of the modern kings have ever remained long 
It Axutn. and the reason is not far to seek, as people who 
have rebelled against the rulers of the country, or have had 
ffiiputes with them, have always sought sanctuaiy at the 
diorch at Axum and the king is powerless to touch them, 
nd of course it is an awkward position to be in» to pray 
under the same roof with a person you want to imprison, or 
fcry likely to execute, or get rid of in some way or another. 

This is the only place in the kingdom where the church 

is Kiore powerful than the ruler, and it is a great boon to the 

population to be able to have some place to go to where it is 

. pQS^ble to escape from an unjust kingly decision, or to 

tKipe from the jealousy or spite of a bad rulen One sees 

ill sorts and conditions of men within the sanctuary, from 

she innocent to those who have perpetrated the greatest 

rtmcs. To engage in a wordy war within the sacred grove 

j ^iUowable, but fighting with weapons or shedding blood is 

' W permissible, and no one as long as he is a Christian can 

bcaiTcsled or touched as long as they remain within these 

L {krocincts. It contains many small houses to shelter the 

B fiigidvcs where food can be bought, but no hydromel or 

W native beer or intoxicants, and storehouses where valuables 

can be kept, and the size of the enclosure gives ample 

o|)poftun!ty for exercise, so the people who seek refuge can 

*pcnd the day in eating, praying and sleeping until they are 

Rrdoned^ or can arrange to get across the frontier^ away 

H ^^^^ the clutches of their enemy, 

B The chief man in the country after the King of Kings, is 

B ttte Aboyna or archbishop, the head of the church ; without 

B 'hcAbouna no king can be crowned, and it is he that at his 

B otD or the king's wish can excommunicate any of his 

■ 'tthfccts, or the king himself if necessary^ and then the king 

^ only rule by the strength of his followers who adhere to 

^^ There are at present two Abounas with King Menelek, 

^ they are played off one against the other. These arch- 

wsfcops come from the Coptic Monastery at Alexandria or 

V^iro, Mxid when they once reach Abyssinia, they never leave 

^ oil any consideration* They are not natives of the country, 

*o the life-long exile must be very trying, as they have been 

*^wsitomed to more freedom than what they can enjoy when 

^^f Ofice reach Abyssinia. Formerly their headquarters 
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used to be at Addi-Abouna near Adowa, but now they are 
kept near the king in Shoa. 

After the Abouna, ranks the Itchage, or chief priest ; his 
residence is at Axum, within the sacred enclosure, and 
formerly on state occasions he was always with the kii^ ; he 
is always an Abyssinian, but his post is not a hereditary 
one. Soon after my departure from Axum the Itchage died, 
and I do not know who has been chosen in his place. The 
late Itchage Theophilus was a charming man, and I saw a 
good deal of him at Adowa during Admiral Hewett's mission, 
and he was the first person, after visiting Ras Aloula, that I 
called on. I found him suffering from a very bad cold idiich 
turned to pneumonia, and which carried him off at last veiy 
suddenly. This disease is very common in Abyssinia, and 
nearly always fatal; consumption is also a prevalent conir 
plaint, and many other diseases of the respiratory oigans 
caused by the sudden changes of temperature. The Itchage 
had a most charming little house, evidently built from 
Portuguese designs, as it was the only one of its sort that I 
saw in the whole country. It opened on to a small but well- 
kept garden, and here tiie good old man used to spend the 
greater portion of his day in receiving visitors or reading the 
scriptures. For an Abyssinian he was what might be allied 
a well-read man, and could talk very intelligently on most 
subjects ; he was not the least bigoted, and lamented greatly 
the disturbed condition of his country, and the ignorant state 
in which it was. He told me on several occasions that he 
could see that unless reforms took place that Abyssinia 
must soon pass under some foreign power that would govern 
it properly, as the taxation was too heavy at present, and the 
exactions out of proportion to the benefits received, and it 
was the best thing that could happen for everyone con- 
cerned, except for the leading officials. His ideas were of 
course distasteful to the present ruler, who had placed one d 
his own clerical officials at Axum to report to him eveiy- 
thing that passed there, and to keep a watch on his move- 
ments and to find out if he had any dealings with the Italians, 
as his sympathies were rather with them. He might be 
called by some people a traitor to his king, whom he did not 
recognise, but a lover of his country and fellowmen, and his 
great aim in life seemed to be their improvement 

I have met a good many priests in Abyssinia that are 
of the same way of thinking, who would hail with delight 
a foreign power that would govern the country properly and- 
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tnterfere with their religion ; but their great fear seems 
be that if their country was conquered that some new 
ftligjon antagonistic to theirs would be forced on the 
cooiitiyj and their church lands would be alienated. It 
was always a great pleasure to me to hear how well the 
priests spoke of the English and our expedition to the 
country, and how grateful they were for what we did for 
them. 

It is very difficult to understand the Abyssinian Church, 
afld as the missionary writers differ in their opinions of it, 
it is a difficult job for a civilian to give a lucid account ; 
but they all agree in one thing, that it is a very debased fonn 
d Christianity, which they all think could be improved if 
theif own particular way of getting to heaven was adopted. 
The disagreements among the missionaries that have visited 
the country have always been a scandal, and are likely to 
continue so ; and the regeneration of the Abyssinian Church 
till commence when a higher education is given to the 
people, and the priests are brought more into contact with the 
ootside world. The Abyssinian Church, there can be no 
dwibt, is an of&hoot of that of the Coptic Church of Egypt, 
from where it^ is said the first missionaries started to Axum. 
I do not think that there is enough evidence to show at 
that exact date Christianity was adopted by the Abyssinians, 
^Jtiierc is no reason to disbelieve that they heard of Jesus 
Ckrist and the new religion during the life of our Saviour, 
15 they had commercial dealings with Jerusalem and Egypt 
4 that date, and some Abyssinians may have adopted this 
J^*(m at that time We have the very earliest Christian 
t^kivcbfes all down the Nile in Egypt and Nubia, and from 
^ bsl old Christiaa colony on the Nile to Abyssinia was 
^gical distance; and as in the present day news travels 
jWdtcr over trade routes than by any other, there can be 
ifttlt doubt that they received the news of Christianity, and 
*p«rer and perhaps a more convenient form of religion than 
*dr owfig mithin a few months of its commencement* 

Lite in the third century or very early in the fourth the 
^^ilaed part of Abyssinia had adopted the new faith* 
Alimj^sius the Great, about the year A*D. 330, was supposed 
* have sent clergy to extend the church in Abyssinia, 
f^ no doubt at that time, owing to the undoubted Greek 
J[[*wtticc which must have existed for several centuries before, 
^, ialiabitajits wanted educated men to propound the 
'^pturei and doctrines to them, as perhaps they did not 
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agree amongst themselves. The Greek and Coptic Church 
are not the same, I believe, but have many points in common. 
Mentioning Greek influence, I must here tell a little stoiy 
that took place at Adowa during Admiral Hewett's mission. 
The same Greek consul that thwarted the late General 
Gordon on his mission to King Johannes was present, and 
he told the king that "Greece was the biggest nation in 
the world, and had conquered nearly the whole of it" The 
king's reply was, "Yes, a long time ago." Ras Aloula 
used always to laugh over this tale and was never tired 
of telling it, and it also rabed the ire of the Admiral, who 
was very angry about it. 

The Greeks have left Abyssinia alone lately and the 
Russians have taken their place, and for political reasons 
claim that the Abyssinian Church is practically the same 
as theirs. They will be able to get a lot of the natives to 
pretend to adopt their faith as long as it pays to do so, 
and there are things to be given away, but it will be a 
serious and complicated business if the present ruler should 
agree that the Abyssinian Church was to be protected fay 
Russia, as it would give them a pretext for interfering in 
this part of Africa, the only place where they have any 
chance of getting a foothold ; commercially it would be oS 
little use to them, but politically they could make it very 
disagreeable if they insisted on helping their new-found Co- 
rel igionists. 

The Abyssinian Church is torn with schisms, just the 
same as all are, and they have rebellious clergy like in 
England who are always appealing to the Abouna or Itchage^ 
and great arguments go on during which they get very 
excited and angry, but I have never heard of them comii^ 
to blows. The late King Johannes used to be greatly 
bothered with the church disputes, but I have not heard 
whether the present ruler is the same ; however much they 
may quarrel on minor points amongst themselves, they adl 
rally and show a united front against anybody coming with 
an alien religion. 

Mr Theophilus Waldmeir, who lived many years in 
Abyssinia as a missionary, and who talked the language 
well, complains bitterly against the Abyssinian priests, I 
supix>se for the reason that two of a trade never agree, and 
points out one great difference between the Christians of tlie 
south of Shoa and the Christians of the north. The latter 
believe that Christ has two births, only one from the Father 
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md the other from the Virgin Mary, the former believe that 

he has one more, viz. : that from the Holy Spirit by baptism: 

on this small point constant meetings and great arguments 

take place. I have met many priests who believe that our 

Saviour was a perfect God and not a man, others who 

believe that he was a perfect man therefore a God, and 

others who do not care very much what he was, that the 

world was good, and man was as good or as bad as cir- 

cmnstances permitted, and that we were not perfect but we 

I ought to try and be so, and also try and make life in the 

world as happy as possible, as we did not know for certain 

where we were going to in the next The last is a most 

coEnfortable religion and the best, and many of the priests 

tnd monks live up to it and cultivate their ground, and say 

tlicir prayers and bother nobody, and are ready to baptise, 

mmy or bury anyone when required, and join in the feasts 

It the first two ceremonies^ and the prayers and wailing at 

the third. 

The Abyssinian religion is a pretty good jumble of 

wcrything and fairly elastic. The young Abyssinian boy 

is baptised at about the fortieth day, when he has a blue 

«!k cord put round his neck and about the eighth or tenth 

day after his birth he is circumcised ; sometimes, however, 

the silk cord is put on when the latter operation is per- 

bfmed. Many of the priests say that the circumcision rite 

ji*s practised because our Saviour underwent it, not knowing 

Htkt their undoubted Jewish or Semitic origin is the cause 

B^ that It was practised long before the Christian era, 

HHiii IS the only religious ceremony he undergoes until he 

"Ws married in church and takes the sacrament with his 

»^fc These marriages are generally made after they have 
fivcd together for some time and they generally prove happy, 
Tkc civil marriage^ which the church has nothing to do with, 
■one of pure arrangement and consists of a present either 
^ money or kind to the parents of the daughter. 

The next religious ceremony is the burial, the body being 
placed in a mat or a cloth and carried on a native bedstead 
^ the churchyard where a shallow grave is dug and the 
^otpse is placed therein, its face pointing towards the east, 
^ it is covered up and the place of sepulture is soon 
J*jitcratcd by vegetation, and in a few years entirely lost, 
^^mbstoiie being placed over the last resting-place, 
I of the high officials or royalty are buried between 
outer and inner walls of the church itself and their 
L 
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graves last longer, but they soon are lost all trace of. The 
Christian graves are not marked in Abyssinia, and all burial 
grounds that are seen belong or belonged to the Mahomedans 
who think a great deal more about their dead than the 
Abyssinians. This must have been the custom for centyri^ 
otherwise inscriptions would still exist that would help to 
determine the history of the country and the different dates 
in which the kings and princes lived in the different pro- 
vinces. I had great difficulty in finding the grave of Ras 
Areya Selassie, King Johannes* only legitimate son who was 
buried at Macalle, and at last the place was pointed out 
to me but there was hardly a mark left to tell the place 
of interment 

I told the priests there that if they ever visited England 
they would find that we put up monuments to our dead, 
and that Prince Alamayon had been greatly honoured by 
our queen, and that he was buried in a beautiful grave in 
St George's Chapel, Windsor, the church adjoining Her 
Majesty's palace* The priests are always interested to learn 
that St George is the patron Saint of England, and that 
there is an English order of Saint Michael and Saint George; 
they have many churches dedicated to them in Abyssinia. 
I do not understand why it is or for what other reason that 
the Abyssinians are the only Christians that care little or 
nothing about their dead, but so it is ; there are evidently 
Sabcean tombs that still exist, and in part of the north there 
are burialplaces of an unknown race. These people marked 
the last resting-places of their friends, and these people must 
have been the ancestors of the present race ; it is evidently 
as I said before no modern custom, but must be centuries 
old, as there arc no tombstones in any church that I have 
visited in the country. 

As regards the burial itself, there is enough noise made 
to make a person remember the event for a long time, the 
women wailing on the house-tops or on the walls of the 
enclosures being the first intimation that someone has 
passed away* The neighbours all congregate and form in 
procession which conducts the body to the door of the 
churchj where the short burial service is read and they 
then return to the house of the deceased* If the family i 
are well-off eating and drinking takes ^lace, and the seripjH 
tures and psalms are read to well on in the night, and If^ 
the family is a poor one they provide what they can and 
the richer neighbours contribute in kind towards the met) 
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^7.1 is partaken. Those that are well-off feed any beggars 
may be in the neighbourhood and also give alms, a 

vommon eastern custom and not confined to the Christian 

itiigion only. 

Wc hear all the abuse of the Abyssinian clergy from so- 
caDcd Christian Missionaries, and I really consider that many 
of them are perhaps little better and just as bigoted and 
mtolerant as the people they attempt to describe. Perhaps 
I have met as many Abyssinian clergy as most people, and 
i have certainly seen a few niissionarics of nearly all nation- 
alities, and I have on many occasions heard the Abyssinian 
prints* opinion on the foreign brother of the clotli. I have 
flcver beard these uneducated and half-savage people that 
" ►ve been cut off from civilisation and the outside world for 
Centuries say such uncharitable things as those that have had 
I good education, seen the world, and who, therefore, ought 
to know better, I always try to describe people as 1 find 
them» and I never try to interfere with anyone's religion, and 
for this reason^ perhaps, I have been better received and have 
been shown more courtesy by the clerical party of the 
country than what the missionary has, I have never been 
' ':lted by an Abyssinian priest, although I have had a 
;;urch door shut in my face by one who has perhaps never 
Hbm a white man before; this is nothing to be astonished 
at, but I have made friends with that priest in a very short 
liinc, and he has apologised for what he has done, as soon 
u he found out I was a Christian and had not come to 
tiy and convert him* There are many of them that are 
(norant and fanaticaL We can find people who are the same 
iti England, they as a rule dislike strangers because they 
l^i^ beard nothing good of them ; tliey are fairly immoral, 
*o are^many of the eastern clergy ; they are superstitious 
ind have many of the greater and lesser faults of humanity 
wfcich can be accounted for from want of education, and 
their country being surrounded so long by a bad govern- 
Jixat and a people with a religion that has always tried 
to put an end to their existence* They have never had 
1 good example to copy, so they still remain in a state 
ttat can be compared to the very worst chapter of the 
Iwory of the European clergy ; when they did try a new 
biih it was that of the Jesuit and the Inquisition which 
tl^ did not like, and the colours of the picture of this 
^foch have not faded but have been rendered more vivid 
^r tradition. There has been no Roman Catholic in the 
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country, a bit better than the more enlightened and educated 
of the Abyssinian Church, and the Roman Catholic missions 
as a rule have been cloaks to hide politics behind. The late 
King Johannes turned all of them out of the country except 
one priest whom he left behind as an example of what they 
were and their immoral character, he having so many ille- 
gitimate children. 

I have found the clergy, if left alone, peaceable, simple- 
minded men, very hospitable and always willing to do me 
a good turn, and ready to help me and pass me on to their 
neighbouring friends, and I expect other travellers would 
find them the same as long as they treated them properly. 
When once their confidence has been won, they can be 
made great use of, but if they think that the traveller has 
any wish to interfere with them in any way they make the 
worst possible enemies, and they will warn their other 
friends against him, and he will meet with a bad reception 
everywhere. 

There are many poor churches and poor priests, others 
are very rich and possess large tracts of land ; these latter 
priests live on the best that the country can produce and 
they feed a great number of the poor daily; the former 
must, poor people very often, beg for their living, and do 
things that their wealthier brethren would not think of 
doing, so comparing the two would be the same as a 
foreigner giving a description of the clergy of England 
based on seeing some wretched curate with a large family 
and a salary of sixty pounds per annum. Whatever nation 
has dealings with Abyssinia in the future must reckon with 
the clerical party. Italy did not make enough use of it; had 
she done so, she might have got hold of much better in- 
formation and have secured a strong party following in the 
country in her favour ; I have no hesitation in saying that 
there was a religious sect that also worked against her, who 
seem to be only too glad to forward the interests of their 
church in every unpatriotic way and do not care what means- 
they use so as to gain their ends ; religion is everything to^ 
them and country and state nothing. 

I have no wish to try and paint the Abyssinian in too^ 
glowing characters, and I am quite ready to acknowledger 
that many of them are just as bad as other natives in otfaef" 
parts of the world, and it is no country for a bad-temperaS- 
man or one who has not been used to natives to travel int^ 
but it offers no obstacles to an English officer or gentlemar* 
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who knows how to conduct himself What I wish to be 

wderstood is that there are many highly intelligent people 

to be found, and that nearly all the Abyssinians that have 

travelled admit their inferiority to the European in most 

. things. The great wonder to me is that, when their modern 

ta history is taken into consideration^ they are not worse than 

pthcy are. Many of the better classes are willing to learn 

when they have the opportunity, and the lower classes make 

keen traders and good workmen. They are industrious and 

hard-working, but, as long as honest labour and a mercantile 

life is looked down on by the rulers and princes and the 

oarrupt soldiery that support them, there can be no chance 

of the countr>^ rising in the social scale. I have every reason 

tt) believe tliat this state of affairs cannot last much longer, 

to neither priest nor peasant are at present contented, and 

the moment they know that they are surrounded by neigh- 

botirs who have no wish to take away their country, and 

would like to see them well-off and enjoying the fruits of their 

labour, and are ready to purchase all their surplus supplies 

fmm them, they will most Hkely act for themselves, and 

remove the cause of their present misery and wretchedness. 

The soldiery were called into existence by Abyssinia 
Ijttng surrounded by their Mahomcdan enemies, and little by 
little they increased and multiplied till they have got out of all 
proportion to the wants of a peaceful country. To keep these 
soldiers quiet they either have to be paid or allowed to loot. 
Paying all of them a wage sufficient to keep them in indolence 
bout of the question, as the finances of the present king are 
[not large enough to allow him to pay the half of his army 
Itbataiie under arms ; so looting has to be allowed or expedi- 
Itbits started into country that never belonged to Abyssinia. 
[There must be a limit to this, and the day may not be far 
jdbtant when the problem will have to be faced — what is to 
Iwomc of a lazy, loafing lot of mercenaries who have never 
idoDc anything in their lives except fighting and looting, men 
'''ithout homes and without territory ready to fight for those 
jive the highest pay> and who do not value the lives of their 
•Christians at the price of a sheep or a jar of hydromcl. 
' i«n writing of the mercenary soldier whose father and grand- 
F^lhcr. perhaps, were the same, and not of the bulk of the 
"K'itiiig force of the country who are yeomen farmers, and 
jWr servants, or the peasants and their families, and who, as 
wng as an Englishman behaves himself, will find a hearty 
^^kooic from. 
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In the north such a thing as a standing army does not 
exist at present The majority of the mercenaries after the 
death of King Johannes gradually went over to King Menelek, 
as he was the most powerful and richest man in the country, 
and there was more chance of seeing service with him than 
anyone else ; and these men when they fought against the 
Italians at Adowa did not suffer so much as tite troops 
belonging to the other leaders. 

At Axum there are only a few soldiers kept, enough to 
keep order in the immediate neighbourhood ; as the sacred 
nature of the place prevents it being looted or disturbances 
taking place in its immediate vicinity, so they are not required. 
The northern fighting men live on their own land, and are 
tillers of the soil ; they nearly all have modem breech-loaders 
and plenty of cartridges, and they are mustered very speedily^ 
should occasion offer. In the chapter on Adowa I give a 
description of the assembling of a force got together when 
Ras Aloula was helping Ras Mangesha to put down Ras 
Sebat's rebellion in Agamie. 

I enjoyed my various visits to Axum immensely, and 
I regret that circumstances over which I had no control 
did not allow me to return to this interesting town and 
complete the researches I commenced. Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to revisit it, and I live in hopes 
that I may accomplish it some day in the immediate future. 
Ras Aloula and the Itchage Theophilus are both dead, but I 
have still others that I can count as friends living in the town. 
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DOWA for many years was by far the most important 

^ commercial town of Abyssinia, and it used to be 

sited by many merchants from all parts of Abyssinia, who 

exchanged the natural products of the coontry for 

is from beyond the seas. Its weekly market was then 

largely attended, and natives from all parts of the Soudan 

mnd Afabia were constantly seen in the town. Salt bars, the 

»>mmon currency of other parts of Abyssinia, were tittle used, 

and transactions used to take place in Maria Theresa dollars 

eobed in Austria or by barter The cattle*market before the 

rinderpest and horse-disease broke out was a very large one, 

and horses, mules, cows and oxen were brought for sale in 

large numbers, and used to be remarkably cheap compared 

to the prices paid at present Adowa is only seventeen 

oi2es by road from Axum, and the residents of that town 

iold more of their produce at Adowa than in their local 

market 

The climate here is a very good one, as the town stands 

■t Hi altitude of 6goo feet above the sea-level, and It is never 

•QO hot or too cold. It is sheltered from the south, east and 

**8i by high ranges of mountains^ which break the force of 

fte bleak winds that are so prevalent at many other Abyssinian 

*^ns of about the same altitude. The environs of Adowa are 

"Josi fertile, and in the height of its commercial prosperity 

^™c whole of the valleys and the lower slopes of the mountains 

*tre one vast grain field, and not only Adowa^ but the sur- 

''^nding villages carried a very large, contented and prosper- 

^ population. The neighbouring mountains are still well- 

*[*>odcd. The numerous springs, brooks and small rivers 

Pve an ample supply of good water for domestic and irriga- 

?oii purposes, and the water meadows always produce an 

^exhaustible supply of good grass the whole year round* 

^o wonder, therefore, it was a favourite place and prosperedi 

^nd it b to be hoped that, as there is now peace in the land, 

«*7 
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its population will again increase, and that it will not be 
long before it regains its old importance. 

The best view of Adowa is to be obtained from the hill 
on which are situated the old ruins of the Jesuit town of 
Fremona, which is situated to the north-west and about two 
and a half miles off. Two miles further off to the north is 
the monastic settlement of Adi Aboona, the property of the 
Aboona or chief of the Abyssinian Church. Although Adi 
Aboona is on slightly higher ground than Adowa, a good 
view of it is not to be got owing to an out-jutting spur from 
Mount Selado, which ends just vis-d-vis to Fremona. From 
the latter the whole panorama of the town is spread out 
before one, and to me when looking at it for the first time 
after an absence of twelve years I could hardly believe that 
the heap of ruins and the nearly deserted houses was the 
same place that I had spent so many pleasant days in. 
With the exception of the five churches of Our Saviour, the 
Trinity, the Virgin Mary, Saint Michael and Saint George 
and some few large houses, the place seemed to be a mass d[ 
ruins and broken-down enclosures. 

I had come from Axum by the direct road, and on my 
way the villages, the nearer one got to Adowa, showed what 
the country had gone through, as the majority of the houses 
were unroofed and in a tumble-down condition. Skulls of 
men and bones of animals were frequent, victims of the 
famine and plague, and every yard from Fremona towards 
once happy Adowa presented some fresh horror. The remains 
of an English camp is never a very cheerful sight, but that of 
an Abyssinian camp is still less ; and here were the remains 
of unburied humanity, dirt, filth and corruption at every stcft 
and, although there had been heavy rains which had washed 
away part of the fragments, and the grass was growing 
luxuriantly, still a sickly smell of decaying fiesh pervaded the 
atmosphere, and every few yards I had to put my handker- 
chief to my nose and go on as fast as possible. I asked 
Schimper if he called it healthy and a fit place to come to, 
and he replied, " Oh, this is nothing to what is was ten days 
ago; it was not sweet then." Nearing the east end of 
the town the ground was not so bad, and at the market- 
place it was clean enough, and there was nothing much to 
grumble about ; but still there was a sort of an unhealthy 
feeling, and my spirits were down at seeing the ruins, the 
misery and the alteration in everything. I looked in vain for 
the fairly good houses and the enclosures with their nice 
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ly trees that used to exist at the west end of the market- 
_ »n. Ras Aloula's fine large establishment, that formerly 
covered the ledge of ground above the market, was in 
nstiiSt the bare walls and blackened timbers alone mark- 
ing the spot where once used to be a well-ordered household. 
Also, as if man had not done enough mischief to the placCj 
nature had also her turn, and a large part of the market- 
grccn had disappeared into the Assam river, great falls of 
€mrth and rock having taken place and quite altered the 
aspect of the river at the ford and the steep road out of the 
bed of the river to the top of the bank. 

I made my way to the house of old Ledj Mertcha, King 

Johannes* late envoy to England, where I had been invited 

to itay. The old man was away at Cairo seeing Lord Cromer 

oo business concerning his new and less powerful master Ras 

Mai^eshaj and I received a hearty welcome from his wife, 

a venerable and most stately old dame whom I had known 

bdorc Time had dealt lightly with her, and she was still 

tlic cheerful and hospitable old party as formerly, despite 

the miseries and troubles she had passed through, her home 

having been sacked by the Italian native troops when General 

Baratieri paid his first visit to Adowa, and instead of the 

granaries being full and the cattle- yard with many occupants, 

the one was nearly empty and the other reduced to three 

ptoyghing bullocks and two heifers, with no sheep and only 

oae milch goat that only gave enough milk for the youngest 

gieat niece. I soon made myself at home, and shortly after 

ny arrival I had enough to do in welcoming old friends who 

I bad met before on my former visits to Adowa or in other 

piiti of the North. Hardly one of them came empty handed, 

ind the larder was soon full — fish, flesh and fowl, eggs and 

tvcad, honey and cakes, hydromel and beer. These presents 

•esc not made with any intention of getting anything in 

"rtttra, but out of pure friendship, and although there are 

^n^f of the Abysslnians that will bring a perfect stranger a 

P^iscnt to get something larger or more valuable in exchange, 

fib not the same with alt, and it may be compared to leaving 

^irfs on a new comer in country society in England more 

dtin anything else, I have given a full account of Ledj 

lltrtcba's house elsewhere and I was very comfortable in it 

^ Wkn 2S I got rid of most of the insects, which disappeared 

^fter a plent^ul use of " Keating." 

My first visit next morning was to the officials of the Holy 
Tiioity Church who had kindly sent me food and a couple of 
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sheep soon after my arrival. The two head men who act as 
magistrates of the town, and among other duties administer 
the whole of the church lands in Adowa and its neighbour- 
hood, feed the priests and are responsible for the funds and 
money offerings, bear the titles of Melaka Berhanet (Angel 
of Light) Fisaha Zeon and Aleka (Chief) Gabra Sela^e 
(servant of the Trinity). In all small judgments and chuidi 
disputes regarding money their decision is final, but in civil 
cases an appeal can be made first to Ras Aloula, and if the 
disputants are then not satisfied, to Ras Mangesha the prince 
of Tigr6. I was very well received by them, and during my 
stay at Adowa I had very many opportunities of conversing 
with them on the state of the country and what had taken 
place, and I can thoroughly appreciate the hardships they had 
all gone through and their wretched position compared to 
1884 when King Johannes was undisputed master of the whole 
country and treated the people with some consideration. 

The churches at Adowa are larger than those usually 
found in the majority of the Abyssinian towns, and that of 
the Holy Trinity is die largest one that I have seen in the 
country covering a very large area. The enclosing wall is 
also well built of nearly twelve feet in height, and the length 
of the rectangular space is about two hundred and fifty yards 
by about one hundred and twenty. The doors that give 
entrance to the enclosure are very large, and nearly always 
kept closed so as to enable people on foot to enter ; there 
are small postern gates of about four feet in height and 
about two feet and a half higher than the road, so as to 
prevent stray beasts from entering and also to prevent 
mounted people from making a high road of the churchyard 
when going to and fro to the east and west of the town. I 
shall only give a short description of one of the churches* 
as those of the Virgin Mary, Saint Michael and St Greorge 
are not nearly so old nor so curious and well decorated. I 
had visited the church of the Holy Trinity before and 
described it in my book " 1883 to 1887 in the Soudan " and I 
found it unchanged, and I am glad to say not as I was led to 
believe by the late Mr Bent with a tin roof made out of old 
Kerosine oil tins. It must have been while he was there 
under a state of repair as it is now again well thatched with 
straw, with its top for about ten feet made with copper sheets 
the same as used for putting on the bottom of wooden ships, 
and the summit crowned with a well-made eight pointed 
iron cross. 
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The paintings on the inner circular wall are still in a good 
of preservation^ and I was still amused at the subjects 
_ iyed. Abyssinian art is entirely of the Byzantine or 
tmpestry order, and the colours always most gaudy, and the 
ibading primidve in the extreme. Good men are always 
depicted with a full face, those of wicked people in profile. 
Besides church subjects from the New Testament and pictures 
of Our Saviour^the Crucifixion, the Virgin Mary and different 
SMits, including Saint George and the Dragon, and Saint 
Mi^ael, battle scenes are very common ; the defeat of the 
Egx'plians being a most popular one, and always greatly 
mdmlrcdL The devil is always another subject that the 
painters are very fond of, and he offers a great field for their 
vrry lively imagination : He has horns, tail and cloven hoof 
the same as in the illustrated Ingoldsby Legends ; so in reality 
ke may have these awkward additions to his person. There 
^is one really good picture of him carrying away a very pretty 
jirl, which if in England^ would find its way to the police 
for a magistrate's opinion whether it was high art or 
It I am afraid that it would come under the latter 
iit^, although the artist only intended that it should read 
a OKifal lesson* 
j The battle scenes are well worth reproduction, as giving a 

iftty good idea of the manoeuvres in use by the Abyasinians 
against their enemies, the phalanx, cavalry charge, mounted 
tniEantT>* in action, skirmishing hand*tO'hand fighting are all 
g^ven* and not one dead belonging to their own men, but 
heaps of the enemy : evidently Mr Kruger's accounts of his 

» battles against his enemies are of the same sort The artillery 
which b used by the enemies of the Abyssinians is not of a 
Ifciy effective description, as all the shells are seen flying a 
loag way overhead, and far in the rear of the advancing troops. 
By seeing these pictures, the young Abyssinian is taught to 
believe that a fight against an invader is not such a dangerous 
uodcrtaking, that the shells do not burst and only make a 
noise, and that no Abyssinian is harmed, and that many of 
their enemy are slain, and that the easiest way of procuring 
m rifle and cartridges, the height of every small Abyssinians' 
imlMtion, is to engage in warfare against a foreigner. 

Within this church arc also stored the trophies taken from 
the Egyptians, flags^ drums, bugles, and other things. The 
Ab}*ssinian drums and long trumpets, and the large pro- 
ccaicmal crosses used during the religious festivals^ are also 
kept between the outer and inner walls, and the church is 
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more like a picture gallery and a museom of military trophv 
than a sacred edifice. 

There is in the inner courtyard which surrounds the 
church, a large belfry which contains several lai^e bells 
nearly all of recent construction, the largest being made in 
1881 on the Continent^ and in one comer of the courtyard 
there is a very old tree, from its branches hang several large 
flats tones which when struck by a piece of hard and thick 
wood, give out a metallic sound that can be heard at a great 
distance. These stones take the place of bells in nearly all 
the Abyssinian churches, different notes are got from different 
sized stones, the deep tones from the thicker stones, and the 
small thin ones only giving a low clear note* 

The churchyard was very fou! -smelling, owing to the 
number of Abyssinians that had been buried there after the 
battle of Adowa ; the bodies had only a slight covering of 
earth over them, and many of the extremities were protruding, 
while in one of the deserted gate-houses several corpses re- 
mained without any attempt at interment Under a common 
white cloth soldier's tent, were the graves of Kenezmatcfa 
Abeina and Kenezmatch Tafessa, belonging to King Menelek's _ 
army, who were killed when attacking General Arimondi'sfl 
division ; before I finally left Adowa the tent was bloi^-n 
down during a great storm and no one put it up again* so 
their last resting place would soon be lost 

The day after my arrival at Adowa, 1 made the first of 
my many visits to the battlefield, perhaps tlie most disagree- 
able task 1 ever had to perform in my life, one position being 
more foul smelling and disgusting than another, A buryiiie 
party of Italian engineers had been allowed by the Abyssiniuifl 
to come and inter the dead^ but the condition of the corpses 
prevented them from being moved, and a few loose stones 
were their only covering which, instead of facilitating decom* 
position, only retarded it ; not half of the bodies had been 
attended to, and in some places, putrescent masses bdd 
togctlicr by ragged clothes marked the details of the fight 
Not a single body of the Mahommedan G alias had been 
touched, and the carcases of their horses and muloi nvcfte 
thickly strewn around the different Italian positions, 1 used 
to be sick half-a-dozen times in the day, and I used to loatlie 
my work, and my faithful Hadgi AH, and my Abyssinian 
guides used to tic their cloths round their nostrils and mouths 
and ask me if I had not seen enough. 

Bird and animal life was absent, the>' even could not (ace 
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the horrible Golgothap and the hyenas had long ago left the 
district to procure something more tempting than what the 
hatticfield offered them. I have given a full description of 
' the battle elsewhere, so will leave this gruesome sight, its 
recollections will ever remain as if seared in my memory with 
1 hot iron, and the details as I write are as vivid to me as if 
I was again on the spot There are sonte things in one's life 
ttiat never can be forgotten , and this is one of them that I 
iliail carry with me as long as I live, and shudder when I 
think of the thousands of white, black and brown men that 
lay dotted about this lovely country, that gave up their lives 
to gratify an electioneering policy in a far-off land. It is no 
wonder when one thinks of the misery entailed that the 
African policy of Italy has so far been unpopular ; they have 
had a bitter lesson, and I admire them greatly for sticking to 
their colony^ closing the page which was nearly full and 
turning over a new leaf on which a permanent success has 
nearly been written and a bright future is before them, and 
tbcy no doubt will reap a good harvest in the immediate 
future. 

Wandering about Adowa was a sad business, and many 
of the streets were entirely deserted, the Mahomedan quarter 
was tenantless and the houses with the exception of two or 
three were unroofed and in ruins. The neat gardens were 
ffmc and choked up with rank weeds and vegetation, many of 
the trees had been cut down for firewood, but here and there 
were some giant with too thick a stem to be easily broken up, 
M h*ttlc shade remained and an idea could be formed of what 
a pleasant place it used to be* The fruit trees were nearly 
all bmken down except in the garden belonging to R^ 
Maogci^ha, and eveiy conceivable wanton mischief had been 
perpetrated. 

On turning to my notes I find that Adowa was first 
looted and partly burnt by Dedjatch Hag Ambessa {which 
m^ns the remnant of a Hon) of Adteclesan of the Hamasen, 
a noted bad character. He was sent to Adowa in December 
1 839 by General Baldissera on his first command in Erithrea, 
He also stole many things out of the churches that had been 
placed there for safety, the most heinous offence in the eyes 
of the AbyssinianSj and he acted entirely against the orders 
of the General who sent him. General Orero succeeded 
General Baldissera in January 1890 and immediately marched 
on Adowa which he did no barm to, and arrested Dedjatch 
Hag Ambessa who was imprisoned at the Italian penal 
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settlement of Assab for his cruelties. It was again plundered 
in 1894 by the native troops under General l^atieri, which 
seemed to have been a wanton bit of cruelty and a very 
unjustifiable act, as the whole of the male population had 
gone to meet the General to welcome him and give in their 
allegiance, and it was done in their absence when they could 
not defend their property. It was after the looting of Adowa 
that Ras Mangesha made his forward movement against the 
Italian colony, and ended up in his defeat at the battles of 
Coatit and Senafe in January 1895. 

Instead of King Menelek's troops treating Adowa as a 
friendly town, they did every possible mischief they possibly 
could to it, only sparing the churches and unroofing the 
houses and breaking up the doors and windows for firewood, 
being too lazy to go and fetch wood from the surrounding 
hills. The people of Adowa and its environs, always disliked 
the Amharans and southern Abyssinians, and after the battle 
of Adowa they had still greater cause for their aversion, and 
King Menelek and his followers are now more unpopular 
than ever with the whole of the north. 

The towns-people were always noted for being a civilised 
and industrious race, and in 1884 a good deal of work was 
done there and the town could boast of good masons, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers of cloth, jewellers, saddlers 
and other workmen. The women were also industrious and 
their embroidery was amongst the best in Abyssinia, their 
mats and grass work were also noted. I tried to get 
specimens of the things made in Adowa, and I found that 
nearly all the population had fled or migrated to more 
settled districts, and even the weekly Saturday market, where 
everything could formerly be purchased, and where thousands 
of people used to congregate from all parts, was now only 
visited by a few hundred with the most meagre supplies. 
Stay at home people little know what a nearly ruined country 
means, and what a sad sight it is and the peculiar hunted 
look the poor people have, as if they were wondering what 
the next calamity would be that was to overtake them. 

A few days after my arrival at Adowa I received a letter 
from Ras Mangesha inviting me to visit him at Abbi Addi, and 
to the marriage of his daughter to *the son of Ras Hagos 
the Governor of the province of Tembien, of which he is 
hereditary prince, the title having belonged to his family for 
many centuries. I was very pleased to get away from Adowa 
on account of its unsanitary state, and although it was the 
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it of the rainy season the lOth of July when [ left, and 
rivers might be troublesome and difficult to cross, I had 
hesitation in undertaking the journey. Ras Aloula had 
jvcn orders that I was to be provided with an escort if I 
uired one, but I very much prefer travelling without, as 
can be seen of the country and the peasants are l^s 
!«Bpidous and more friendly. I took a man furnished me by 
tic * Angel of Light " as a guide, and I doubt very much if 
be liad ever travelled with mules fairly heavily laden, as he 
kd me due south over the mountain at the back of Adowa 
iod down a nearly perpendicular cliff into the valley of the 
lanas Mai river, the mules had to be unladen several times 
the baggage let down with ropes and then again laden 
for a short distance and the operation repeated. The Farras 
Mai valley is of large size and divides the high Chelunko 
district from Adowa, Chelunko is a series of high plateaux 
and small valleys which used formerly to be one large area 
of cultivation, but what with the rinderpest, famine, cholera 
aod the depredations of the Italian troops when they 
attempted to conquer Tigr^ and again by Menelek*s troops 
while at Adowa and on their return south, the whole day's 
march was through ruined and blackened villages. 

Wc had our usual rain and thunderstorm which drenched 
us^ind the servants sat up all night under the flaps of my 
tot, and I was glad when morning broke clear and bright 
thkb enabled us to get away early for our trying march 
»c»s the uninhabited country and the feverish Werri river to 
Sabiiidas where our camping place was to be. This district 
bs a very bad name, as anyone who is discontented with 
tk local ruler waylays the merchants and vif lagers from a 
diitaocc on their way to market, and robs them of their 
|oodsso as to bring the governor of the province into dispute. 
iVy do not touch their neighbours or levy black mail on 
tkem, as they would at once be caught, but those from other 
districts suffer^ and as these robbers always disguise them- 
fitlvej by daubing their faces over with white or red mud, 
ftcy arc not easily recognised when they have a clean face. 
The transformation is of course the work of a moment, as the 
first puddle serves either to put on the disguise or wash it off 
*J3dn, and I came across three men cleaning themselves who 
^erc talking to some people on their way to market, who 
^cy had evidently mistaken at a distance for strangers. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in turning robber for the 
^e, but it is a peculiar way of bringing their grievances 
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before the authorities, and it would not do in a more civilised 
country. I have never heard of Europeans being hurt» but 
Greeks and Armenians have suffered, chiefly for the reason 
that they have been dressed like Abyssinians, and there is 
very little difference in colour between a dirty Greek and 
an Abyssinian. 

The descent down from the Chelunko heights to the hot 
wind protected Werri valley is very trs^ing, and the jungle was 
full of horse flies and seroot flies that nearly drove the transport 
mules frantic. We passed a lot of merdiants with transport 
animals and bullocks, and all those that had white hides were 
simply covered with blood marks, and the poor beasts were 
suffering terribly. I looked at my mule when I dismounted 
at the banks of the river, and her stomach was one mass 
of red and covered with flies. The river is only about 40 
yards broad, and the valley about 400 yards across and 
studded with little islands as, when the river is in full flood, 
it nearly fills the bottom of the valley in places ; it is a most 
dangerous river in the rainy season as the spates come down 
in quick succession and in five minutes, where the water was 
only about three feet deep, it may rise to seven or more and in 
half an hour rise to ten feet The upper catchment of this 
river is fairly large, and its outlet narrow with very steep 
sides, so the very tropical rains which will measure several 
inches in a few hours, make the rise and fall very rapid. 
The morning flood marks showed the river was impassable 
at an early hour, but at the time we arrived it was very little 
above its ordinary level, and we got over the three crossings 
caused by the river's winding course in safety. Not only 
has this valley got a bad name for robbers and fevers, but 
also during the heavy rains for crocodiles and lions ; the 
latter are driven up from the low country by the rains and 
the former come up from the Tacazze to breed and lay their 
eggs and some few of them remain in the deep pools the 
whole year round. 

It was lucky we crossed in time as a thunderstorm was 
going on to the east when we began rising to the Sabandas 
ridge which would soon make the river again impassable. It 
was very unfortunate that both my aneroid and thermometer 
had been broken as I should have liked to have taken llie 
height of the Sabandas pass where it crosses the ridge, and 
the highest peak immediately above the pass must have 
been a good 800 feet higher and over 10,000 feet in altitude. 
The wind was bitter cold, and the difference between the 
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tetRperature at the river, which was a moist tropical heat, 
and this wind-swept group of mountains was very great. 
At the lower level I had to unbutton my karki coat» and at 
the ridge» where I remained for lunch in a grove of shumac 
trcesj I had to put on my thick ulster coat and was not a 
bit too warm. These shumac trees were the first I had seen 
in Abyssinia, and the vegetation around was nearly Alpine 
in its character The country was full of small game, and 
we saw klipspringer, oribi and duiker, antelopes and kudoo 
are reported to be far from common* The thunderstorm 
that had been travelling from the east, here overtook us, and 
it commenced with a violent hail storm, with some of the 
stones as large as hazel nuts ; it then snowed for a short 
time and then turned into sleet and rain of the very wettest 
sort, and, in an hour's time, it passed away and the sun came 
Out brightly; this was particularly welcome, as we were all 
dreiKih^ to the skin and my ulster thoroughly saturated. 

The view looking southwards from the ridge was most 

lovely, and the further the storm went westwards the more 

the landscape came into view. There was a glorious pano* 

lama of mountains to tlie east and north with a glimpse of 

the country to the west of Axum and the Tacazze valley, 

ami the mountains in the province of Schire, South, our 

view was blocked by the ridge, and to the east south-east a 

fUnipse of the Gheralta range could be obtained^ and the 

hilb m the vicinity of the natural fortress and state prison 

of Amba Satama where so many famous Abyssinian political 

pnsoners have spent their last days on earth. The town of 

Sabandas is another of these curious, bold, upstanding, red^ 

'andslone upheavals for which Abyssinia is renowned. After 

^mbing up from the Werri river the country becomes nearly 

entirely composed of red sandstone mixed with grey and 

I >tllow schistose rock and lines of quartz, and what with the 

H vivid greens of the cultivation and ail the trees being in full leaf, 

V tfcc landscape is a charmingly bright and variously coloured 

m **nc^ and the whole scenery is very grand and magnificent 

The top of Sa band as mountain is quite flat, and it has 
^ church and several groups of houses on its summit that 
^ only be reached by one narrow path which could be 
«ltily defended by a few men against a very large force. 
"Hicre is no summit within miles that is higher, and even its 
'ower ledges are not topped by anythitig nearer than about 
three miles. Curiously enough, on the very top of this 
QBotiQ^n is a spring of beautiftil clear water which gives an 
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unfailing supply the whole 3rear round, and the place wheiie 
it descends to the next ledge is marked by what looks at a 
distance to be a smudge of green on the surface of the red 
rock. The mountain is defended naturally, and no human 
aid has been given to add to its defences, and the sides arc 
scarped as if by some clever engineer. About one hundred 
and fifty feet below the summit is another ledge with two 
broad extremities on which houses have been built, another 
two to three hundred feet below is a larger ridge which has 
also been built on, and then the land gradually slopes 
towards the plain, three more villages nestling amongst the 
trees on the banks of two watercourses with perpendicular 
sides towards the mountain which join in front of the 
village ; the triangular piece of ground, formed by the base 
of the mountain and the two streams, is terraced and wdl- 
cultivated, and the whole position could easily be defended 
by a few against a large force, and as the inhabitants keep 
their stocks of grain on the mountain, which can also 
be cultivated in parts, they could hold out longer thsui a 
blockading force diat would have to bring their supplies from 
a distance. 

It was a horribly cold night and everything was damp 
and clammy and it rained nearly the whole night and again 
we had a fine morning with a warm sun, and all hands set 
to work drying things, the bushes being covered with our 
wet clothes. Schimper here caught me up, he having been 
detained five hours at the Werri before he could cross ; we 
then proceeded on our way to Abbi Addi and arrived diere 
just as a terrific thunderstorm broke, and we took refuge in 
one of the numerous laige sandstone caves that are hollowed 
out by the decomposition of centuries of the softer stone, 
and which offer shelter to the numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats which graze round the town. These caves are not 
used as habitations, but they could soon be made fit to live 
in ; they are nearly all semi-circular in form, and^ run back 
from ten to as much as fifty feet in the interior of the 
mountain, and are of all heights, from a few feet to as much 
as thirty or forty feet They only want the face closing to 
make good cattle-sheds or store-houses. As they are quite 
close to the market, in very wet weather the people use them 
for camping in when selling their goods. 

Abbi Addi is a most lovely situated town and most 
picturesque, and I enjoyed my stay there in spite of the 
terrific thnnderstorms which occurred daily, and which rather 
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It the festivities. However, we had a very fine day for 
:ie weddtngj and the sight was a very curious one^ and it is 
not often that a European has the chance of seeing one of 
the same grandeur. The town is built on an oval plateau 
spar of the mountains and has only three roads by which it 
em be approached from the low ground and by one road 
from the high mountain above. They are all very narrow 
ind €an easily be defended, and it has been the head quarters 

k of the rulers of Tembien since the earliest ages of Abyssinian 
history ; the plateau is about three quarters of a mile in 
breadth by about six hundred yards in depth, and on it are 
^od the church and the residences of the Ras and the 
tipper classes. The rest of the population live on the lower 
ddts in the plateau* and the houses nestle thickly on the 
trcecovcred lower slopes and amongst the giant boulders 
that have fallen away from the mountain. Here the market, 
which is held weekly, is placed on a series of small grass 
plots also broken up by large boulders which are made use 
of by the frequenters as protection against the rain and sun* 
The chief things sold in the market are coffee, red pepper, 
large quantities of butter and honey, the district being famous 
for the quantity of bees. It also does a large trade with the 
9mih, especially with Socota, and it is also on the main 
road from Adowa and Axum to the southern portions of 
Abyssinia. 

We pitched camp at the foot of the plateau* as it was im- 
possible to get the mules to the top with a load on either 
tide of them, and immediately the rain was over I went up 
to Ras Hagos's house to pay my respects to Ras Mangesha 
»Ko was stopping with him, Ras Mangesha is the exact 
likeness of what his father King Johannes used to be in his 
younger days, and there can be no disputing the parentage. 
Ht has the same nervous look and peculiar restless eyes, 
^hich are never still and always watching everything that 

» passes. He has the same reputation as his father, namely 
Wtig a good director of troops on the battlefield and ever 
f^y to make use of any blunder made in the manoeuvres of 
kh adversary. His profile is decidedly a pleasing one, and 
^f the true Abyssinian type, and his full face would also be 
called good looking, but there is a want of firmness about 
the mouth, and the set on of the chin lacks that look of 
'tteitnination which was so notable in Ras Alouia's face^ 
^ those of true leaders of men* I was received most kindly 
**i upckomcd to his country, and was told that 1 was to 
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consider myself as his guest while in the north, and was after 
the usual bottle or brilla as it is called, of tedj, told I could 
go, and that he wanted to have a long talk to me to-morrow. 
On my arrival at camp, I found that a present of food had 
arrived for me, two sheep, several horns of tedj, some 300 
breads of all sorts, chickens, eggs, honey, chutney, barley for 
my mules, and a large bunch of splendid bananas, a great 
treat, as farther north the trees had all been destroyed, 
slashed in half by the Galla soldiers. 

The next morning Lieutenant Mulazzani arrived from 
Adi Qualla with presents from the Italian Government for 
Ras Mangesha and his wife, the niece of Queen Taiton, 
and the daughter of Ras Woly the governor of the Yejju 
province, and part of Lasta; there ought to have been a 
grand marriage on this occasion, but the ceremony took 
place in a hurry semi-privately for political reasons, the 
bridegroom not being particularly willing, as he was made 
to divorce his former wife whom he was very fond of. Both 
Mulazzani and I were agreed that it showed, not only want 
of character, but how entirely Ras Mangesha feared the 
king, and what little hold he had over Tigr6. Abyssinian 
provinces and the kingdom are held, if need be, by the 
sword alone, and from what I could hear of the present ruler 
of Tigrd, he was not the man to keep his kingdom together, 
either by the sword because he was feared, or by clemency 
because he was loved by all. His double dealings with the 
Italians made him distrusted, and his appeals as being King 
Johannes's son and successor nominated on his death bed, 
had no weight with English officials, unless he was capable 
of carving his way to the throne with his sword, the same as 
his father had done. 

My meeting with the Ras the next morning came off, 
and I was put in a very awkward position, as he asked me 
to take charge of letters for him for the English Govern- 
ment, which I utterly declined to do at the time, as I had 
nothing to do with them, and I informed him that my 
business was to find out for the " Manchester Guardian " 
newspaper all about Abyssinia, King Menelek and the 
people, and until I did so I was not a free agent, and then 
it would not be possible to say anything to the Grovemment 
except to answer any questions put to me. I was told that 
as the festivities were about to commence, that he would 
postpone talking further to me on business, till I should 
visit him at Macalle after the return of Ledg Mertcha from 
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Cairo with an answer from Lord Cronier, [ had also a long 
and interesting conversation regarding the battle of Adowa 
aod the part he took in it, and having been over the 6e!d, I 
could follow his movements and those of his troops most 
clearly ; they must have had a trying time of it, as many of 
them did not get back till the next day* Many of them 
obtained their loot in the shape of rifles and cartridges, and 
personal property belonging to the Italians, and went back 
to their villages without returning to Adowa, so that they 
could defend their property against the Southern army on 
their way home, and also to give them the opportunity of 
putting their grain and more valuable effects into a place of 
safct>% before the march south of King Menclek's troops 
commenced. The Ras had no idea of his total loss which 
was very heavy, and I had seen many wounded Abyssinians 
ilready in Tigr<5, that were certain to die of their injuries. I 
was always being bothered to look at wounds which would 
not heal, they all had some foreign substance in them, many 
loo deeply seated to remove without an operation, and on 
tvro occasions I pulled out a bit of cloth, and a small bit of 
leather. I gave away quantities of bottles of carbolic oil 
4nd carbolic lotion, and yards of lint and cotton for dress- 
istgs^ The moment the wounds got cleaned they soon closed, 
as the Abyssinian with few exceptions (syphilitic subjects of 
Course excepted) heal rapidly* The loss in the different 
%hCs against the Italians by the northern population was 
very great, and never will be known, and I do not think 
there is a hamlet, that has not lost one or more repre- 
sentatives With a warlike population like the Abyssinians, 
this is not so much thought of as among the low country 
Mahoencdans^ who always seek revenge for the loss of one 
of thdr fanijly, and it makes them more dangerous for 
Kuropeans to deaJ with afterwards when peace is made, as 
with some tribes of the low countries blood feuds will last 
for a long time- The Abyssinians are not revengeful and 
will take a thrashings and then acknowledge their master 
mnd think none the worse of him, but they hate being 
lidictiled and arc then always sulky and not to be depended 
ttpoo. 

The marriage f<^vaj was held in the house and large 
Gomtyatd belonging to Ras Hagos and was a very grand 
estcftaimiicflt, people coming for miles to see It, and many 
tbousaiiik of natives were present The women of Abbi 
Addi had been preparing food for several days before, and 
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processions of women bearing food and jars of tedj were 
passing our camp (which we had removed to the plateau) for 
a couple of days before the feast Mullazani and I, dreised 
in our best clothes, arrived at the house about half-past ten 
and were received at the gate by a guard of soldiers. We 
were conducted through the courtyard which was turned into 
a lai^e bower by being covered in with branches of trees and 
new red and white shammas and there was hardly moving 
room, the place was so crowded. The guests made the usual 
remarks about us, and considering Mulazzani was dressed in 
his Italian uniform and peace had not been ratified they made 
no bad allusions to him, which I thought very civiL I 
particularly asked my two interpreters to be very careful to 
translate all the remarks made, and they did not hear one 
word that could not be repeated or that would have given 
offence to any Italian. I being much the taller of the two 
was recognised as the Inglesi, and I was patted on the back 
and called " bono Johnny," a word they have not forgotten 
since the 1868 expedition. 

We then entered the big rectangular room in which the 
Rases and head man were waiting to receive us on a raised 
platform and we after shaking hands were given chairs in the 
post of honour next to Ras Mangesha. Music, singing and 
dancing of the usual Abyssinian description then commenced 
while the feast was being got ready, and hydromel in glass 
bottles was handed round, the tedj bearer always pouring 
out a little of the liquid into the palm of his hand and drink- 
ing it to show it was not poisoned. These brillas are nearly 
all made in Austria of colored glass and are like a small wine 
decanter without a stopper and hold about a pint Their 
necks are very small and they take a long time to fill. When 
once they are handed to the guest he takes a sip and then 
places the thumb over the neck of the bottle to keep out the 
flies that are always very numerous on these occasions. The 
beauty of drinking out of a brilla is that it need not be done 
in a hurry and one can be made to last a long time, and per- 
haps an Abyssinian will drink four or five full while a 
European is getting through one. The tedj has different 
effects on different natures. To one it may be an intoxicant 
to another it has only a soporific effect, and it depends greatly 
on the quantity of geshu plant used to bring on fermentation. 

A table was placed for us on the platform, and, after 
washing our hands in the same style as the Turks and Arabs 
do, we were supplied with plates, knives and forks, but no 
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spoon, the thin tef breads being used instead, A basket of 
the best white tef was given us and the feast commenced 
with raw beef, the famous '* brundo *' as it is called. We saw 
the living animals for the feast in the courtyard when we 
CQtered not an hour before, and here were lumps of them 
being brought in in baskets warm but not quivering. The 
best parts are the loin and beef steaks, the fillets which are 
the tenderest are kept for the old and nearly toothless men and 
the women, not being considered warrior's meat Whenever 
I go to an Abyssinian feast I always take another stomach 
with me in the shape of one of my servants, who squats down 
behind my chair, and, I pass him all the wild beast's food and 
things 1 cannot eat To refuse the offer of raw meat is not 
polite, so it has to be received but need not be eaten. I am 
so accustomed to see raw meat eaten that I do not mind it, 
but 1 well remember the first time I saw the bluish red lump 
of smoking meat (it was a very cold day) brought me that I 
felt far from weth I had seen years ago in the Soudan 
hungry Hadendowies cut open a gazelle that was gasping 
out its last breath, and take out the liver, heart and kidneys, 
and break the gal! bag over all and swallow its warm etceteras, 
but I had not to do it myself. These half savage Moslem 
plain men cook their meat, and these half civilized Christians 
take off the sharp edge of their appetite with raw before 
they begin on other things ; the only thing they eat with 
raw meat is the hottest red pepper, a good big table spoon- 
ful being an ordinary accompaniment, so the pepper may 
help to cook the meat when it gets inside. The large bit 
of meat is held in the left hand, it is then placed to 
the mouth and a bit taken between the teeth which is then 
cat off by a small sharp knife As I did not eat brundo and 
I waa very hungry, I sent my servant out to bring me a piece 
of fillet of beef roasted over the embers^ and in a few minutes 
he returned with a delicious tender bit which Mulazzani and 
I eagerly devoured ; we then had devilled bones red with 
chilli, which we had to scrape off, and it was even then too 
hot to be enjoyable, stews of chickens and kid with chutney 
made out of red pepper, pea-flour, onions and fresh butter, 
not at all a bad dish, and then stewed trongies or shaddocks 
with honey and bananas, and the whole was washed down 
with many brillas of tedj. The cloth was then removed, 
not from the table, as it had none, but from around the 
pbliban. The aristocracy arc always protected from the 
evil e>^e, their invited guests are not supposed to have any- 
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thing so rude and as many as twenty of us were thus screened 
off. 

The bridegroom was about seventeen years old, and, as 
his father was present at the feast» etiquette prevented him 
from sitting down with us, and he had his m^ in a private 
apartment at the back. Glasses of native spirit were passed 
round, also champagne, brandy and sundry European liqueurB, 
and we sat and watched the smaller fry being fed ; they came 
into the room according to military rank and sat down in 
companies of about six, the higher officers nearest the plat- 
form and so in order down the room, the discipline was 
perfect, everyone knew his place and there was no crowding 
and pushing, a well behaved and orderly crowd, their be- 
haviour might well be copied by people in England when 
they attend some large entertainment I am afraid that a 
great many of our upper classes are a pushing lot, and these 
uncivilised Abyssinians would go so far as to call them rude 
and bad mannered. 

A basket with a large pile of brown breads or angera, as 
they are called in Tigr^, was placed before each group, and 
two of them were taken off the pile to serve as plates for 
the red pepper which was poured out of a large cow horn, 
and for the chutney which was taken out of a large jar with 
the hand, hands having been made before spoons, then laige 
lumps of raw meat were brought in and given to the men 
and the dinner commenced. Knives, daggers and swords 
were used to cut up the meat and tedj servers presented 
each guest with a brilla, and as soon as they were empty 
others were brought ; so the feast went on, relays of guests 
taking the places of those that were finished. 

Mulazzani and I were both asked to smoke, but we pre- 
ferred indulging in our cigarettes outside and seeing what 
was going on in the courtyard and smoking there, so we 
could offend no one. The cows had all been killed, and 
some thirty hides and pools of blood marked the place 
where the animals had fallen and been cut up; the dogs 
were quarrelling over the entrails, and as soon as the hides 
were removed and the blood sprinkled over with earth, not 
a trace of the victims of the feast would be left The people 
seemed to be all in the best of spirits and most happy, 
dancing and singing going on, and some little chaff and 
rather rough horse play being indulged in, but no quarrelling. 
We returned to the big room when the feeding was just finishing 
and the baskets being removed with little of their contents left. 
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The marriage then commenced^ the bridegroom and his 
rters marched in first, all clad in splendid garmeats of 
sak and satin with lion mane capes and richly decorated 
diidds covered with silver filagree work and bosses, the swords 
ako bcitig highly ornamented with silver and silver gilt 
patterns. The procession was headed by several trumpeters 
bbwing their long trumpets, the same shape as seen in old 
KbIteaT pictures and that blew down the walls of Jericho* 
They halted in front of the slightly raised platform, and then 
tbe bridegroom came forward and kissed the hand of Ras 
Hangcsha and that of his father. 

The bride's procession then entered by a side door from 
tbc women's quarters, and their approach was heralded by 
all the women in the courtyard and in the big room began 
ihcir shrill and ear-splitting cry which sounds like lu-lu-lu 

k repeated frequently* The bride was supported by eight 
young girls holding up a large piece of green silk which 
coraple^y covered the whole of their faces, only allowing 
dietr dresses to be seen ; they also came up to the place 
trlicrc we were all sitting and stopped before Ras Mangesha. 
The silk was not wide enough to allow all of us to see, so 
Uulazzani and I came closer and lifted up one of the hang- 
ing comers, as we did not think much of a wedding unless 
It could see the bride and her bridesmaids. We were well 
rcwafded for the trouble we took, as I do not remember ever 
to have seen a lot of prettier native girls assembled together. 
Tie bride was beautifully dressed In light blue silk and had 
L splciidid gold jewellery coasisting of necklaces, bangles and 
I other ornaments. She had black wavy hair worn short, and 
K lanall gold crosses on each temple and in the centre of the 
■ ibitiicad just at the place where ^e hair commences to grow ; 
f4ieiwise» with the exception of small gold and diamond 

(hMoQ earrings, she had no other head ornaments. Her age 
*tt about sixteen, and she had a fine, tall, well-developed 
Wgood shaped figure* Her complexion was not nearly so 
4lrk as many southern Europeans, and there was a distinct 
'^tise-coloured flush on her cheeks* She had beautiful white 
teeth and large black flashing eyes, and was altogether a 
^c^st charming young lady. The profile was rather Semitic 
^ the features looked as if they would last and not get 
•poilt by getting stout* We were both greatly taken with 
Dcrind voted that with our long experience of Abyssinian 
B*ri4, we had never seen any more beautiful but some equally 
^ Kood looking. 
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There were three others that were also very good lookitig 
and the others were much above the average, I met one 
of the prettiest of the bridesmaids some time afterwards at 
Macalle, and she was very nice and clever for an Abyssinian 
gtrl ; as she could read and write and talked a few words of 
Arabic, quite enough to get on with without an interpreter, 
her face was also entirely Semitic and her complexion the 
very lightest of browns, and altogether she was a very good 
specimen of the true bred North Country Abyssinian woman. 
No wonder that some of the Italian officers simply rave 
about how charming the Abyssinian female sex are, and 
what a future there is before them ; they are no doubt very 
clever, and if taken in hand before they get to a certain 
age, they can be taught anything, and also to be true and 
faithful. It is the same with the boys if taken in hand young 
enough, as they are quick at picking up any language or 
any trade, but if they return to their country before their 
characters are really formed, they suddenly relapse and pick « 
up all the bad habits of the uneducated and brutal soldiery, ^ 
and remember also at the same time everything bad they " 
have learnt in Europe* 

There was no religious ceremony, and the bride's hand 
was put into that of the bridegroom by her father the Ras 
who said a few words to the pair — he then kissed his 
daughter, and the bride and bridegroom kissed the Ras's 
hand ; they then both did the same to Ras Hagos and the 
business was finished The bride^s procession then relumed 
to their quarters to the accompaniment of the trumpets and 
the lu-lu-lus of the women, and the bridegroom sat down 
and the dancing and music again commenced. The minstreU 
with their peculiar stringed instruments, sang extemporary 
verses in honour of the two Rases, the bride and bridegroom, 
and the two foreign guests. These minstrels are no doubt 
of very ancient origin, and date away back to the very 
oldest of times when singing first came into vogue, long, 
long before the Troubadours and long before our earliest 
times. They sing of the deeds of the great ruler Sabagadi% i 
the modern hero of Tigrd, and of famous people of ancicntfl 
times ; they make extemporary verses on whatever festivity " 
is going on, and they touch on the topical points of the 
day. When we left, they followed Mulazzani and I to our 
camp, and they said he was a jolly good fellow, and thai 
the Italian:; were brave people and they sang all sorts of 
nice things about tlie English and what a particularly met 
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1 was, for which they got from us two dollars, and it ended 

by our having to give them four dollars to get rid of thenii 

they said they had a lot more nice things to say about 

and we were perfectly tired of their monotonous one- 

jcd instrument. I never knew before that one Uttlc bit 

sheep's bowel could make such a lot of different noises. 

One of the minstrels was rather clever and could imitate 

Uic one string the animal from which it came, which was 

lo be surprised at, and a great many more animals and 

as well. I believe this was not considered by his 

ler minstrels to be hig^h art, but only on a par with our 

ial entertainers^ but it amused us a great deal more than 

lil their historic pieces. They, as well as their audience, get 

tly excited over the deeds of Sabagadis and also over the 

Jcath of King Johannes at Gallabat, whom they only really 

ippreciated after his death, certainly the country never 

ttijoycd such a peaceful period in modem history, as they 

did wider this king. 

The dances that were given were some of them highly 

teresting and some of them very suggestive and indecent, 

this could not be wondered at, as it was a wedding-day 

ponds full of tedj had been consumed, as the hospitality 

hd been on the most lavish scale* We had war dances, the 

BIMing of two warriors, their mimic combat, and the death of 

one of them ; a joint dance between men and women, which I 

must not describe, and dances by women, all of the shuffle 

Wilcr, time being kept by clapping the hands together. The 

|<bacc de ventre is of course suggestive but the women being 
*cll clothed, it is not nearly so bad as that danced formerly 
io Khartoum, where the girls had nothing but a handful of 
^'^s to cover them. We left tliem going on with the 
festivities at about five o^clock, and they were continued long 
i^to the night, until a bad thunderstorm with heavy rain 
^Jampcd their ardour and drove them off to bed* 
I met at Abbi-Addi the late King Johannes' jester, a very 
■^all dwarf, only three feet five inches in height, with a very 
*cll proportioned body, but with a veiy large head quite out 
■ ^proportion to his size ; my No, 7 helmet was a great deal 
K^^^nall for him- He was over fifty years of age and a very 
P«Wcresting well informed little man when not jesting, and 
*^ a great source of amusement to me both at Abbi-Addi 
^i Hacalle. He was enormously powerful, and on festal 
^c^lons when he used to get a little drunk, very quarrel- 
'^c ; and then be used to pick out the biggest man of the 
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crowd that was annoying him, to go for. If he could once 
make good his charge and get between their legs, over they 
used to go, and while they were down he would get them 
round the neck with his powerful little arms and nearly 
strangle them. The fall of a giant at the hands of the 
midget, used always to be well received and there were then 
shouts for Barrambaras Marou, by which title he was known. 
If he failed in his charge, and was lifted oflT his feet and put 
under the man's arm and held head downwards, he used to 
scream like a naughty child, and promise to be good. He 
was greatly distrusted by some people, as he used always to tell 
his present master, Ras Mangesha, everything he heard, and he 
had found out many conspiracies during his life. On one 
occasion he told me he had hidden in a sack of grass, and 
listened to a meeting of conspirators and when they had gone 
to sleep, he went off and told King Johannes, and they were 
all arrested the same night, and all accused each other of 
treachery. He was very cunning, and nothing at first would 
induce him to come near me, but at last I won his confidence 
and afterwards he proved most useful on many occasion& 
He was married to a woman much over the average height, 
and his children were all good sized ones and his two younger 
brothers were also fine men, and stood greatly in awe of him, 
as he made them work very hard. He was a splendid rider and 
a very good judge of horse flesh, and his light weight allowed 
him to beat men who were perhaps better mounted. He was 
also a very decent shot, and had killed a good few dervishes, 
but he utterly refused to fight against the Italians. He saw 
the English once but was so frightened of the elephants and 
the Armstrong battery of guns, that he ran away and nothing 
could induce him to go near them again. About the first 
question he asked me was, where was my elephant, and I 
could not understand what he meant until he said he thought 
all rich Englishmen rode in boxes on elephants. 

The view from Abbi-Addi of the Semien range was very 
grand ; I tried to sketch the range but could not do it justice. 
During the middle part of the day, it was very often hidden 
by the rain and thunderstorms, but at sunrise and sunset good 
views could be obtained. The northern end of the range 
has a much greater altitude than the southern, and the slope 
from north to south is gradual. After a cold night the 
northern crest of Ras Detcham the highest peak was covered 
with snow which used to extend perhaps as much as 1500 feet 
down the slopes ; the rising sun used to give it a pink glow, 
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sunset this snow had melted all except a little at the very 
jh peak, and io the sides of the valleys that seam its face. 
For three whole days when the sun was nearly always 
obscured the snow covered a very large area of the range, 
and once late in the afternoon, the sun came out quite 
brightly and the view of the snow clad range was lovely with 
its pink and opalescent colours, the lights remaining long 
after the sun had sunk behind the horizon, and then gradually 
changing from green, red, fire colour to blue black, till the 
last pink glow went out on the highest peak, aud the range 
^ stood up black against the backing of dark clouds. Through 

■ die glasses several big waterfalls are to be seen which are 
m evidently formed by the melting of snoWj as they are generally 
P of greater volume when the sun is shining brightly than at 

■ iSiy other time. No traveller has ever given us a really good 
docription of the Semien country in the cold season, and I 
tenged to visit it, but I had not the opportunity, and to cross 
the Tacazze in full flood is, I believe, quite impossible vis-d* 
fit to the country I was now in. There is one very high 
needle peak that can be seen from here, that rises from one of 
the k>wer mountains, that must be a grand sight when close 
to it I tried to find out its name but none of the people that 
I asked could tell me, and Schimper also did not know, as he 
bid never visited the northern part of Semien, 

Adjoining our camp was a very peculiar little church, part 
of It was formed by giant boulders of rock and the rest built 
of ordinary masonry ; this must have been of most ancient 
toe, from the earliest Christian according to tradition. At 
the back of the boulders was a doorway, between two large 
locks leading into a storeroom full of private and church 
property^ and I was told that two immense wooden chests 
contained very old records and documents, which I should 
much have liked to examine, but I had not the time at my 
iiiiposaL I came across a good number of these churches, 
built against rocks, but I never saw a really cave 
nor any cave dwellings that are so much talked about 
vcllers* I have been in many of the so-called caves, 
but thry are simply formed by a face being built to a hollow 
iw * where the softer stone has decomposed from 

diri iuence, or where some stream that has changed its 

flwrsc in bygone ages has hollowed out the side of a cliff. 

The peculiar semi rock dwellings in the Hamasen may 
iave got their name from unobservant travellers, the real 
Rititre of these houses arc far from rock dwellings ; the top 
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denuded hard rock ridges are chosen by the inhabitants to 
build their houses against for many reasons, the ground on 
the top of these ridges dries quicker than further down the 
slopes; landslips which are of frequent occurrence on the 
lower slopes are also not known. The ridges are generally 
free from fever, and there are no mosquitos and a good view 
is alwa3rs obtainable, so the crops in the valleys can be 
watched, abo an enemy can be easier seen and the ridges are 
easier defended. Houses can be constructed with less trouble 
as a lean-to is the only side that has to be built up in order 
to make a habitation, and only a semi circular zareeba is 
required to protect the inmates and their flocks from wild 
animals. On several occasions I have climbed these ridges 
on the reverse face, and to my surprise when I had reached 
the top found I was on the top of a house, and looking down 
into a village. 

I was told by a European lady who was living in the 
Hamasen, that on one occasion while she was sketching in 
one of these villages, a lion came and looked down from 
the top of the ridge, and she was very frightened that it 
would jump down into the zareeba. This animal was diot 
by one of the Abyssinians and she had the skin. I do not 
know whether it was a " match box " story or not, but at the 
time she related it, there were many lions to be found in the 
north and in that district they could be heard nightly. How 
many pretty tales are exploded in time and many an extra- 
ordinary thing is related, which had only a small amount of 
truth in it, and it is built on till a marvellous fairy story is 
the result, which falls to the ground when some less imagina- 
tive person explains it away. 

The coffee gardens of Abbi Addi contain some of the best 
specimens of trees that I have ever came across, they are 
situated in the valley that is formed by one side of the 
plateau on which the town stands ; the end of the valley at 
last turns into an enormous canyon with nearly perpendicular 
sides. It is only open to the west and is many d^^rees 
warmer than the surrounding heights, and all tropical fruits 
and flowers thrive luxuriantly in the sheltered spot The 
banana gardens are numerous, and noted for their splendid 
bunches of fruit ; they are of all kinds, from the small thin 
skinned luscious fruit that will hardly bear carrying for a 
short distance, to the large thick coated cooking sort The 
small ones are dried in the sun and make quite a nice sweet- 
meat Pomegranates, oranges, limes, shaddocks and figs, 
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uc numerous and good, and everything in the shape of 
ftgetables both tropical and tempera tCp thrive in the greatest 
pfofusiotip tobacco of excellent quality is also grown, and 
Ihii disfa-ict seems to be most favoured by nature and would 
be a charming place* for a man tired of the troubles of 
dvilised life to retire to, as he could procure everything in the 
wiy of food ; and if fond of nature could find the most varied 
tasoftment of floral, animal, bird and insect Irfe. Good snipe, 
dick and goose shooting is to be had; the francolins and 
pioea fowl are everywhere, many of the smaller antelope 
tome within sight of the town, and the rock and ground 
squirrels are so tame that they come right up to the door of 
the houses. 

1 found the people all most kind and hospitable, and I 
sitall always look back at the ten days spent here, as among 
the most pleasant of my life* Mulazzani and I went for 
diily walks while waiting for some Italian prisoners that %vere 
to be handed over to him to take back to Erithrea, and 
.1 they arrived, and a sorry sight they were, hat less, 
i^less and clotheless, with a few rags only to cover them, 
dirty and unkempt. I shall always remember the meeting, 
eicryocie cried at seeing friends for the first time for so many 
9Guy months. I can imagine their feelings, having to come 
Ikefere their superior oflFicer and myself a perfect stranger in 
4c itate they were in ; so that we could see how Italians 
ippeared before the natives of the country, and what the 
intives must have then thought of the people who had fought 
iptnst them. 

It is to be hoped that no Europeans will again have to 
pirt up with what these poor people have had to go through. 
Ihcy were not badly treated, and they had enough food given 
ftcsi lo eat, but of bad quality compared to what they were 
iOCiistomed to ; but to wander about the country nearly 
Ulscd, and to undergo the nearly tropical heat of the sun at 
iU^lay, the bitter cold wind at night, and the rain and 
dtttp, without any prospect of immediate help or rescue, 
ium have been very trying* We all set to work to see 
vhttwe could do for them ; we had plenty of soap, and I 
■td a razor to spare and we boiled water in zinc buckets, 
ttd they 50on began to look better, and after a shave and 
getting rid of the majority of their hair with the insects it 
ttittahied : the change was wonderful The jokes they 
Vilde»when they looked in a looking-glass for the first time 
^ months^ were never ending, and I must say that they 
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were cheery enough, when they once were certain that their 
troubles were over. I kept a change of clothes and a change 
of boots, and handed the rest of my kit over to them. I had 
some cloth with me, and needles and thread, and we made 
native trousers out of it, and in a few hours they all had 
something to put on ; Mulazzini also giving them everytfau^ 
that he could spare. 

The two cooks and my servants were all busy getting 
them a good meal ready, and I never saw men enjoy eating 
more than they did. Soup, mutton, stewed chicken, cuny 
and rice, sardines, preserved fruit^ biscuits, bread, tedj, 
brandy, tea, coffee and other things, they never thought diat 
they would ever see again. Seventeen of them sat down and 
we waited upon them, they drank the health of the King of 
Italy, their country and of Mulazzani, the Queen's health, 
England's health and mine; they sang songs, smoked 
cigarettes, cigars and pipes, and were all as jolly as possible, 
and I do not believe that ever such a curiously dressed 
crowd of soldiers sat down to dinner before, or people more 
heartily thankful that they now count the days when thqr 
would see their own kith and kin again. They said that for 
five months, they had not had a proper wash or seen a bit of 
soap, and had nothing to eat but bread, meat not properly 
cooked and red pepper, and had not had a smoke^ and had 
slept on the hard ground, or in some insect-infested house or 
cattle-shed. We got a lot of dry hay and some blankets, 
and made them a good soft bed in a big tent, and they all 
turned in while Mulazzani and I sat up, as it was our last 
night together. 

It was very lucky of Mulazzani getting these prisoners 
back, and a great feather in his hat for the diplomatic way in 
which he had played his cards. Next morning early saw 
him start, and when I said good-bye I had hoped to see him 
again before long, but up till to-day we have never met I 
owe Mulazzani a great deal for all his kindness to me, and in 
this officer, Italy has a gallant, intelligent servant, who 
thoroughly understands the natives and. their ways, aad 
a man that is bound to make his mark in the annals of the 
colony of Erithrea, if he ever has the opportunity given him. 

I was to leave the next day, but it rained so hard that 
travelling was impossible, and it was not till the next 
morning that I got away. I was sorry for one reason that I 
was detained, as on the extra day I remained, Ras Michael 
or Waldenkel, who I have mentioned so often before, was let 
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Dut from the place he was confined in, while the marriage 
festivities had been going on* His power was broken, but he 
is a sort of individual who would spoil any party. I had not 
seen him for nearly twenty years, and he sent word to say he 
was coming to pay me a visit, and before I could say I did 
not want to see him he came into my tent with his followers 
and sat down on my bed. It was no use telling him to go 
away as he would not have gone, and he immediately com- 
aienced a long history of how badly he had been treated by 
Egypt '« and when he had finished, I let him know what I 
knew about him, and that I was the same Englishman that 
had seen him near Keren, when General Gordon was there as 
Governor-General, 

I then told him my version of his history, and if he had 
his desserts, he would have been hung up long ago, I knew 
my man thoroughly; a bully^ and combining all the very 
wofst points of one of the very worst Abyssinians that ever 
lived, and that is saying a great deal. He asked me if I was 
not frightened of him in olden days ; and I told him 1 had 
liad absolutely no fear of him then, when he threatened to 
take me prisoner, and I knew that he had still some cut- 
tliroats with htm, and that I should see that he and his men 
*^re properly watched that night, and it was no use coming 
to my camp at night, as it was guarded. My guardian then 
Qme into camp and I sent for him, and I soon had the 
tHisiaction of seeing him driven away, very thankful to have 
got rid of him ; missing, however, my only spare pair of boots, 
I pair of slippers^ some tins of food, and the only bottle of 
brandy that I had with me. Waldenkel is just the same as 
he used to be ; a strong, heavy old man with now snow-white 
hair. He stands about six feet three inches, and I should 
think weighs nearly twenty stone ; a perfect giant amongst 
Abyssinians. 

When I first saw him, now years ago, he was sitting on a 
native bedstead, and used to use a fat tedj girl for a pillow, 
ifid those that stood round him as pocket-handkerchiefs. 
1 never considered he was perfectly sane, and in his old age 
be has grown worse. It is no use being civil to these people, 
aad if one shows the least bit of nervousness or any signs of 
fear with them, the consequences might not be pleasant; 
happily they are very rare in Abyssinia at present* They 
arc always cowards, and if they think that you would go for 
ihcm they alwa>'S cave in, and they are very frightened of 
getting a hole in their skin. 
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We made a good march the next mornings and went past 
Sabandas and tried to reach Chelunko, but a heavy stortn 
came on to the east> and we had to stop at Mai Kenetal, a 
small stream that runs in from the east of the big valley. 
The cookp with his two mules^ was about half a mile ahead, 
and I sent a boy on to bring him back. In the meantime^ 
about three miles to the east a waterspout burst on the 
mountain side ; it looked like a dust whirlwind, so often seen 
in the hot weather in the Soudan, and in ten minutes a spate 
came down the small Mai Kenetal, which made crossing 
impossible* The banks are high^ and the water at ordinary 
times about two feet deep ; it had risen in a quarter of an 
hour to more than twenty feet in height and about thirty 
yards in breadth, and the rushing torrent was full of mimosa 
trees which had been torn up by their roots by the water- 
spout Our tent was on our side, but the food on the other, 
so we threw a rope across the stream and had our dinner 
passed over to us. We had a wild wet night, and the hyenas 
were very troublesome, as all the wood was so damp that 
it was with difficulty we could keep fires alight. They 
succeeded in stampeding the mules, and my riding animal 
ran into a thick mimosa bush and defended herself against a 
hyena with her heels, and got slightly bitten before a shot 
drove the hyena away» 

I saw here one of those very rare, nearly black foxes; 
Schimper, who was with me, had only seen three or four in 
his life ; they are a good deal bigger than the largest English 
dog fox^ and are exactly the same in shape and have a very 
bushy tail. I thought at first it might be only a case of 
melanism in a black backed jackal, but this animal is not 
found at such a high altitude, nor has he the habit of comtjig 
so near civilisation, preferring the low country and the sul> 
tropical regions, I had a good view of him through my 
glasses, and his shape is quite different from that of the 
jackal i have only handled one skin of this animal^ and 
that was so worm-eaten and incomplete that it was useless 
buying as a specimen ; the fur is nearly black, and the under 
parts of the belly and under the ears a dark chestnut brown, 
nearly black. 

Next morning, to my disgust, I found there was a trans^ 
port mule missing, which I did not 6nd out over night, as 
some of the animals were on one side of the stream and some 
on the other. On making inquiries I found that it must 
have been lost at the Werri river, and as we had beard 
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siwte while we were resting tliefe for Itmch ; aiid we fouod 
from some merchants, who w^e camptiig just ah^ul of u% 
that they had fired off their rifl^ because they had seen 
three niud*di^iiised men on the road. Our advance animals 
were some way in front of iis, so no doubt the mule, 
owing to the careles^e^ of my Somalis, had entered the 
bush to gia2c on the grass and had been taken by these 
ever watchful thieves, who could easily have led it through 
die thick scrub into a place of safety ; the mule had only a 
pack saddle on and a few things belonging to my SomaU 
servants^ including their blankets, which they could not 
replace nearer than Asmara. The merchants also reported 
that they bad lost a donkey which got swept away from 
the ford into the pool lower down, where it had been taken 
by a crocodile. Mulazzani's soldiers, on the way up to Abbt- 
Addi, at the same pool had killed two bull crocodiles that 
were on dry land fighting, and had taken their skins, neither 
of them very large, about eight and ten feet respectively ; 
they were, however, quite big enough to do harm. 

The Werri, when we crossed it, was only a little bigger 
than on our way up, but the fresh flood*marks showed that 
it had been impassable on many occasions. From Mai 
KenetaJ we marched into Adowa, taking the road between 
Abba Garima and the group of mountains on which Adowa 
19 jjtitated, a very easy road» and we had no occasion to 
ttilload our animals as on our journey to Abbi-Addi. We 
passed through King Tchlaihaimanout's camp on the Farras- 
Ifai stream, with many bodies stiH uubuned, and the ground 
stfewn with camp litter and broken loot. We found one 
Wcttcrli rifle in a good state of preservation, but covered 
with rust, which 1 gave to a peasant who gave me shelter 
in his house while a thunderstorm was going on. I arrived 
in Adowa at Ledj Mertcha's house, wet through and with 
a touch of feveri glad to get back to a comfortable dwelling 
and a waterproof roof, and get some more clothes, as 
allhotigb I had enjoyed my trip immensely^ the constant 
getting wet and the damp had given me a touch of 
rheumatism, and I had several sharp attacks of malarial 
fever that would only stop after very large doses of quinine 
which used to render me nearly deaf 



CHAPTER IX 
THE BATTLE OF ADOWA 

TTHOSE of my readers who do not care about battles, and 
^ are people of peace, had better not read this chapter, 
but go on to the next I published an account of this ng^t 
in the month of May 1897 in the Manchester Guardian^ but 
a newspaper article is soon forgotten or lost ; and the facts 
regarding the great defeat of the Italians by the Ab)rssintans 
will historically prove interesting, as it shows the fighting 
capabilities of united Abyssinia, and what Italy had to 
contend against, compared to what England had to under- 
take in her long and arduous march to Magdala, to fight 
at last against a small ill-armed force of men, who pluckily 
left the security of their fortifications and came out in the 
open on to the Aroge plateau to give battle to a superior 
armed foe. 

The battle of Adowa, commonly designated by the Italians 
as the battle of Abba Garima, from the mountain of that 
name, solidified the Abyssinian kingdom, and placed King 
Menelek firmly on the throne. With the exception of 
an account published by the Italian War Office in 1896, 
no details of this fight had ever been made public until 
my article appeared nearly fifteen months after the battle ; 
and King Menelek, who was in a position to give his version 
of the story through the French or M. Ilg, his Swiss advisefp 
has never done so. 

The Italian War Office report was drawn up at Massowah, 
its compiler being General Lamberti, the Governor of that 
town, who never visited this part of Abyssinia, and publidied 
his account from materials which were inadequate and 
imperfect, and before many of the most essential witnesses 
had been examined, namely those that were in captivity 
with King Menelek. Valuable evidence of that day^ fight 
was lost when General Dabormida was killed, as he perhaps 
alone could have explained his position; aiid as General 
Arimondi also lost his life, the only version the public has 
196 
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been given of the centre of the army and the reserves 
delaying to take up their positions, is from Generals Baratieri 
and Ellena^ and their explanations must be received with 
some caution. 

As far as my opinion is concerned, I think it tends to 
throw the entire onus of the defeat on those who had com- 
mand of the centre. I have spared no pains in collecting 
cvcfy shred of evidence I could from conqueror and 
vanquished* I rode over the battlefield eight times, and 
I had In 1884 shot over the greater part of it, so I thoroughly 
know the country* Before going over the battlefield for 
the first time, I had had several conversations regarding the 
fight with Ras Aloula, who had been a sort of chief of the 
Abyssinian staff, and as he was Governor of the district on 
which the battle had been fought, and lived in it more or 
less the whole of his life, his evidence was most valuable. 
After visiting the battlefield I again had not only conversa- 
tions with him, but with Ras Mangesha, who headed his 
army on the day of the fight, and also with Ras Hagos of 
the Tembien troops, and then after hearing what they had 
to say, revisited the battlefield on several occasions. Subse- 
quently I had conversations with the king himself regarding 
rthe battle, and with his leaders Ras Merconen, Ras Woly, 
Waag Choum Gangul, who all commanded armies, and with 
many leading men who had also taken part in it At Adese- 
Ababa I met General Albertone on a great many occasions, 
and talked for hours with him on the subject, and was able 
tQ give him information on a good many points he knew 
no'l^iig about ; finally Mr Schlmper, who was Abyssinian 
secretary to the Italian Intelligence Department, was with 
mc at Adese- Ababa, and he could explain to General 
Albertone all General Baratieri*s movements on the 29th 
Februaiy, from the advance towards Adowa from Entiscio 
until he ran away at Raio the next day after General 
AlbcTtone's brigade had been surrounded and nearly 
annihilated^ and General Arimondi had been killed and 
his troops in retreat 

I give a perfectly impartial, and I hope unbiased state- 
ment of what actually took place, and I hope from it my 
military readers will be able to form their own opinion ; and 
what with the experience gained by the British expedition 
to Magdala, and from the mistakes made by the Italians, that 
lOQie useful lesson may be learnt ; and if ever there is an 
oc€asio«i to again invade Abyssinia, that proper precautions 
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will be taken against a brave and mobile foe. I know for 
certain that the Italians would never s^ain be led into such 
gross tactical errors as they committed on this occasion, and 
should they again have to cross the frontier the result of tiie 
campaign will be very diflferent, in spite of the Abyssinian 
army being now better armed in every way that it was in 
1896. 

The following is a list of the troops under General 
Baratieri that marched from Entiscio on the 29th February 
for Adowa, its distance being about eighteen' miles fifom the 
Italian encampment According to the Italian official 
statement, General Baratieri had in his command altogether 
14,519 rifles with 56 guns. This does not include cmicers, 
artillery, camp followers, etc., or the irregular native levies 
belonging to the provinces of B(^os and Hamasen, who were 
also armed with rifles. 

A. Native Brigade (General Albertone). 



1st Native Battalion, . 


Riflef 


1950 




6th „ . . . 


»i 


850 




7th „ . . . 


If 


950 




8th „ . . . 


>i 


950 




Irregulars, 


n 


376 




1st Native Battery, 


, 




Cannon 4 


2nd Section of the 2nd Mountain 


Battery, 




2 


3rd Mountain Battery, . 


• 




4 


4th 


. 




4 



Total (approximate number of rifles) 4076 Cannon 14 

B. First Infantry Brigade (General Arimondi). 

1st Regiment (Colonel Stevani) — 
1st Battalion Bersaglieri, . 



2nd 



Rifles 423 
.1 350 



2nd Regiment (Colonel Brusati) — 

2nd Infantry Battalion, „ 450 

4th „ „ 500 

9th „ . ,,550 

1st Company of the 5th Native Bat- 
talion, ... „ 220 

8th Mountain Battery, . 

nth „ ... 



Cannon 6 
„ 6 



Total (approximate number of rifles) 



2493 Cannon I3 
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C. Second Infantry Brigade (General Dabormida). 

jrd Regiment (Colonel Ragin) — 
1st Infantiy Battalion, 

loth „ 

6th Regiment (Colonel Airaghi)— 
Jrd Infantry Battalion, 

MUitia Battalion, 

Native Company of Asmara, * 

2iid Artillery Brigade (Colonel Zola) — 

5 th Mountain Battery, 

6th 

7th 

Total (approximate number of rifles) 3800 Cannon 18 

D. Third Infantry BRtCADE (General Ellena). 
4th Regiment (Colonel Romero) — 



Rifles 430 






]> 


430 






n 


4SO 






M 


430 






fl 


450 






11 


450 






n 


950 






« 


210 










Cannon 6 


, 




n 


6 


* 




n 


6 



7th Infantry Battalion, . Rifles 450 




8th 


4SO 




nth ,, 


480 




5th Regiment (Colonel Nava) — 






Alpine Battalion, . , „ 


5 SO 




15th Infantry Battalion, . „ 


Soo 




i6th 


500 




3rd Native Battalion (Colonel Galliano), „ 


1150 




Brigade of Quick-firing Guns (Colonel 






de Rosa)— 






ist Quick-firing Battery, . 




Cannon 6 


2nd 




„ 6 


Half Company of Engineers, , 


70 




Total (approximate number of rifles) 


4150 


Cannon 12 



Grand Total, Rifles 14,519 Cannon 56 

Against this Italian force the Abyssinians could muster 
at k^t 120,000 fighting men. It is impossible for the 
differefit Abyssinian generals to say exactly how many men 
txiok part in the battle, as they were so scattered. The day 
before, as Sunday the 1st March was a great feast day and 
there was no prospect of fighting, many of the men had left 
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camp and gone to spend the night at the villages near the 
many different churches that are so numerous round the 
towns of Axum and Adowa, where they intended pray- 
ing in the early morning and feasting afterwards. There 
can be no doubt that soon after the battle opened the 
Abyssinians must have had at least 70,000 rifles on the field, 
and later on in the day their whole fighting force ; also many 
of their camp followers took part in the fray, armed with spear, 
sword and shield, or any other weapon they could get hold of. 
The fighting men were drawn from all parts of Ab)rs8inia, 
and the foUowingUist gives the names of the kings, princeSi 
and chiefs of Abyssinia who marched north to drive back 
the invaders of their country. 

1. Army of King Menelek and Queen Taitou — Shoans 

and South and South- Western Gallas. 

2. Ras Merconen, the nephew of King Menelek — Shoan 

and Harar troops. 

3. Ras Woly, King Menelek's brother-in-law — ^Yejju con- 

tingent Amharans and Gallas. 

4. Ras Michael, adopted son of the late King Johannes, 

with the WoUo Galla army. 

5. Ras Mangesha, illegitimate son of the late King 

Johannes, with the Tigr^an troops. 

6. The Waag Choum Gangul, with the Amharic troops 

of Waag and Lasta. 

7. Ras Aloula, with the Tigr^an troops of the northern 

frontier. 

8. King Tchlaihaimanout, with the Godjam troops. 

9. Ras Sebat and Hagos Taferi, with the Agam6 troops. 

The two latter leaders had been in the pay of the Italians 
up till the time when the battle of Amba Alagi was fought, 
and on Ras Merconen's advance further north they joined 
him with all their troops, armed with modem rifles, and laige 
supplies of ammunition that had been given them by the 
Italian Government There is an old saying in Tigr6, that 
"nothing ever good came out of Agam6," and both Ras 
Sebat and Hagos Taferi are two intriguing scoundrels, and 
like the famous Ras Waldenkel, ready to sell their own 
friends or country to the highest bidder. The Agam^ 
peasantry are a most warlike race, and are noted as very 
good shots with the gun. Before firearms were introduced, 
they were equally noted for throwing the spear and shooting 
with the bow and arrow. 
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I have put on the accompanying map, which is taken froni 
one issued by the Italian Government to their officers for the 
campaign, the positions occupied by the different Abyssinian 
camps the morning of the battle, where the Italian army was 
cocamped on the 29th February, and the three places they 
fcached before daylight on the morning of the ist March, 

At the first glance at the plan it can be seen how well 
the Abyssinian position was chosen. Their right. No, i and 
No. 2, which was under King Tchlaihaimanout, was en- 
camped on a high irregular plateau, with its southern flank 
protected by nearly perpendicular cliffs, up which there are 
a few sheep paths, impossible nearly for European troops to 
9cale In the open ground at the foot of the cliffs, amongst 
water meadows, were encamped the Godjam cavalry, Ad- 
fomtng King Tchlaihaimanout*s army was that of Ras 
Merconen No. 3, who occupied Adowa and the heights 
above. The advance on these two camps would have to be 
up hill, the slope being gradual, with little cover for sheltering 
the attacking force, while the defenders would be sheltered 
by rocky ground, and the houses and enclosures round 
Adowa. The next encampment, No. 4, was that of Ras 
Michael with his Wollo Gallas ; many of them were mounted 
on hardy country horses, and served as mounted infantry. 
He was stationed about the centre of the position on the 
southern and south-western slopes of Mount Selado ; joining 
him on the northern and north-western slopes was Ras 
Hangesha, No. 5, and on the extreme left of the Abyssinian 
position was Ras Alouta, No. 6, who occupied the heights 
rcNiod Adi-Aboona* King Menelek and Queen Taitou were 
encamped at Frcmona, No* 7, near the ruins of the old 
Portuguese Jesuit monastery; their position was also a good 
00e» as the heights round Fremona gradually slope up from 
the valley that divides it from Mount Selado, and are 
crowned with broken rocky ground, offering great facilities 
for defence, and a stubborn resistance could also be made 
It the small river that runs down the valley, as in many 
places it has nearly perpendicular banks. The king's troops 
irefe also able to support Ras Aloula's, Ras Merconen's 
md Ras Michael's positions. Ras Woly was encamped at 
No, 8 in the low ground to the south-east of Fremona spur, 
immediately behind Ras Merconen's position, whom he 
could reinforce in less than half an hour, and the Waag 
Cboum Gangul, No. 9, was equally close to Ras Merconen 
and to King Tchlaihaimanout 
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Positions No. 8 and No. 9 were on the south-west and 
north-west slopes of Adowa, and were perfectly sheltered 
from any direct artillery or rifle fire ; so troops from there, 
by making use of the bed of the river, could come into action 
without any loss at any point, commencing at No. 2 till No. 5 
— Dedjatchmatch Besheer's command of part of the troops 
belonging to King Menelek's army was in reserve in another 
sheltered position, No. 10, further in rear of the positions 
Nos. 8 and 9, and he also could reinforce position Na 7 where 
the king was encamped, without coming under fire. The Galla 
cavalry were stationed in the water meadows, at No. 1 1 about 
eight miles off. Their position should not be shown on the 
plan, as it does not take it in, but they were so placed that 
they could be used on either flank. The reason they were 
kept so far away was that sufficient good grass and water 
was not to be obtained any nearer. 

To thoroughly reconnoitre and search out the Abyssinian 
position was impossible, as the whole of it was not to be seen 
from any given point even, and, if the Italian staff had gone 
forward in several places, they would only have seen small 
portions of camps 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. I have every reason to 
know also that their Intelligence Department was altogether 
at fault regarding the actual number of the Abyssinian 
soldiers present, and they did not give them cradit for 
having the number of rifles, or the quantity of ammunition 
they possessed, although they ought to have known that, 
without the recent purchases of arms and machine guns from 
the French, that Abyssinia possessed fairly good breech-loading 
rifles of an amount that was considerably in excess of six 
figures, and it seems to me incredible that the Italians, who 
had . already had their mountain guns put out of action at 
Macalle by Ras Merconen's Hotchkiss quick-firers, should 
again oppose the Abyssinians with the same artillery. They 
certainly had two quick-firing batteries with them, but they 
were kept in reserve, and not put in the fighting line, and 
the battle was all over before they were made use of. 

The only troops belonging to the Abyssinians that were 
armed with the same rifles as the Italians were those of Ras 
Sebat and Hagos Taferi ; these leaders were with the troops 
of Ras Aloula and Ras Mangesha. The other troops were 
armed with every description of rifle, from the old Snider, 
still in a good state of preservation, and a most favourite 
weapon with them (owing to its killing powers), to the last 
modem weapons. Among the rifles were the old and 
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pattern Remington, Martini- Henry, Gras, Berdan, Mauser^ 
LebeJ, Wetterlij etc. With all these weapons the Abyssiniaos 
make good practice up to about four hundred to six hundred 
jrards, and at a short distance they are as good shots as any 
men in Africa, the Transvaal Boers not excepted, as they 
never throw a cartridge away if they can help it, and never 
shoot in a hurry* They know nothing whatever about fire 
discipline nor any European drill, their one object being 
wben an enenny is in their country, to attack him at the 
oiost favourable moment to themselves as possible. When 
the word of command is given to advance, they can tell from 
the position they are in what their duties are, and they know 
the general plan of battle, namely, to surround their enemy 
as quickly as possible, and when the circle is complete, to 
make use of every possible bit of cover on their advance to 
the centre where their enemy is situated. When they arrive 
well within musket range, they commence firing, not before, 
and as their invaders have always fought in close formation, 
the target offered has been a large one. The Abyssinian 
witli his light load and unbooted foot can move with ease at 
a sort of jog-trot, at a ratio of at least four to one as compared 
to the European, and as he need never fight an engagement 
unless he wishes, and as a rule can fight at the time he chooses, 
and not when his enemy would like him to, he always has 
an immense advantage. 

The battle of Adowa was a good example of this : the 
Abyssinian had a splendid position to defend, which he left 
because his enemy had given him an opportunity, which 
perhaps would never occur again, and enabled him to approach 
the Italian position from all sides overground, that offered 
gteat protection to the attacking force, there being little open 
pound. The Abyssinian leaders could tell how many rifles 
they could concentrate and put into position against the 
otifiibers that were likely to be against them in any part of 
the field, and they acted accordingly, and threw within a 
couple of hours a force of nearly eight to one against their 
enemy*s advance guard, which was General Albertone with 
the Italian left wing. No matter how good European infantry 
are, there is no standing against such odds in a thick and 
broken country. Eight decent shots like the A^ssinians 
arc more than a match for one good marksman* They also 
knew that if they could not make good their attack, that 
tlicy could retire in comparative safety to their own strong 
position without encountering any particularly open bit of 
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they mi^t have suffered from the ItaUan 
mtdUay or volley fire, and that the nature of the new ground 
they were taking up for the attack, did not allow of tihem 
bei^ outflanked as the Italian centre, right and reserves, 
were too far off. Any front attack at Adowa was also 
entirely in their favour, as it was all open ground, and again 
it was not possible for them to be outflanked, as the It^an 
force was too small and too slow to carry out the manoeuvre. 

The Abyssinian artillery was, as far as guns went; 
superior to the Italians, but not so numerous, and the two 
quick-firing batteries of the Italians, which might have 
equalised matters, never had a chance of getting properly 
into action, and was in the wrong part of the field. 

By eleven o'clock on Satui^ay night the Italian army 
composed as before enumerated was on the march to 
Adowa, and a further force of 2785 men were left to guard 
the camp and stores at Entiscio. No answer from King 
Menelek had been received by General Baratieri to his last 
letter written a few hours before he started, asking that 
n^otiations might continue, and a sort of an armistice 
might be said to have existed. The Abyssinians never 
expected to be attacked, and the Italian advance would 
have been a complete surprise, had it not been for Ras 
Aloula, who never believed the Italian officials, and would 
never trust them. Two of his spies watched the Italians 
leave Entiscio, and arrived by a circuitous route, and in- 
formed Ras Aloula who was about a mile to the north of 
Adi-Aboona, that the enemy was on the march to Adowa. 
The Ras immediately informed King Menelek and the other 
leaders, and the Abyssinians prepared for battle, sending 
out strong scouting parties in all directions in front of their 
pvKations towards Entiscio. No look-outs on the further 
ridges had been placed, on account of the negotiations 
tiiat were being carried on. Before daylight it was found 
tjittt the advance guard, or more properly speaking the 
Id^ wing of the Italian army, was already close, and getting 
into position on the western slopes of the hills vis-d-vis to 
Hount Abba Garima. 

In order to reach Adowa the Italians advancing from 
Kncisdo bad a distance of about eighteen miles to traverse 
The road from Entiscio, after crossing a pass which is marked 
.>u the plan, proceeds through the valley of the Farasmat 
ocsicribcd on the plan as the Mai Cherbara) and over 
:iK uaodafta Pass (between the Gandafta and Chetras 
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fnountatfld) to Mount ^ia Near Mount lUio three toads 
meet The noftban road runs by the Assam Selado strewn 
(called on tlie Italian map the Mariam Sciattu) to AdI* 
Aboona (called in the map Adi-Abmm), where it b joined 
by a brook that comes from Geshenrorka ; the open land 
between Adi-Aboofia and the (^sgorie pass. The southern 
road runs down a narrow valley, then ascends the spur of 
Mount Seo&ajata and comes out opposite Mount Aba Garima 
into more open ground at the head of a smalt va]le>% that 
drains again southward into the Farasmat, The central road 
runs through the Memsah v^alie^', through which runs the 
Assam brook ; then rises over the southern spur of Mount 
Selado (the name beii^ spelt SceUoda by the Italians), and 
then fails into the open fertile valley facing Adowa to tiie 
north and north-east, and follows again ttie Assam brook 
tili it reach^ the market green at Adowa. The brook cannot 
be followed the whole way from Memsah \^l€yp as it runs 
through a deep gorge dividing the Selado group from that 
of Abou Garima. All three of these routes present great 
difficulties for an invading force, being commanded by the 
hills on either side and oflTering but Uttle space in which 
troops can be deploy^ed, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the town of Adowa. 

For an attack on Adowa, Entiscio is quite the wrong 
base ; the town caa be approached through compaiatively 
open country either from the west or south-west, and an 
army approaching from Adigrat should have left Entiscio 
many miles to the north and swung round to the south of 
the town down the Legumte valley and attacked from the 
south-west The whole of the Farasmai valley is open 
country, grass in the lower part, and cultivation on the 
slopes ; there is only one fairly open spur to cross, and then 
there is open ground right up to the environs of Adowa. 
When the three roads were reached at Raio the Italian army 
divided. General Albertone, with the native Brigade A, 
numbering about 4000 rifles, took the southern road* 
General Dabormida^ with Brigade C, consisting of a force of 
3800 rifles, about two- thirds of the number being Europeans, 
took the northern road* General Arimondi, with Brigade B^ 
numbering 2500 rifles, ought to have advanced by the central 
road; and Genera! Ellena, with Brigade D, numbering 4150 
rifles, ranained behind at Raio. General Baratieri, with his 
staff", should have been with General Arimondi and followed 
by the reserve under General Ellena. 
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The orders that General Albertone received were carried 
out; he got into position on the Semaiata ridge before 
daylight, opposite to Mount Abba Garima, and if die centre 
had been in its place it would have been in touch with him 
in the Memsah valley above which the Semaiata range run& 
General Dabormida made his advance in time, and there is 
no doubt the object of his force was to outflank if possible the 
Abyssinian left wing, and sweep round Mount Selado on the 
north, and make use of the fairly open ground that the Adi- 
Aboona-Adowa valley offers from this direction. No one can 
explain General Baratieri's inexplicable delay in not taking 
up this central position and keeping General Arimondfs 
troops from advancing, and also not placing General EUena's 
reserves in a position where they could easily reinforce either 
flanks or centre. The centre and reserve had arrived at Raio 
before daylight and they had a less distance to cover than 
either of tihe wings. 

The battle commenced at six o'clock in the morning 
with an attack on General Albertone's position, his troops 
occupying a ridge on the Semaiata mountains ; his left flank 
being in fairly thick bush, his centre on open ground with 
isolated patches of bush, and his right on partly open smd 
partly broken ground. The Abyssinian development took 
some time to accomplish, and while it was being carried out. 
General Albertone sent back to General Baratieri for rein- 
forcements, as he could see nothing of General Arimondi's 
troops that ought to have been in sight on his right soon 
after daylight; he had before this already informed the 
Commander-in-chief by a messenger that he had taken up 
his position before daylight He was attacked by the troops 
of King Tchlaihaimanout on his left flank, by the king's 
troops in the centre, and by those of Ras Michael and lUts 
Mangesha on his right The King and Queen Taitou were 
stationed at the old church at Edda-Abba Garima (the 
house of Father Garima, one of the famous old monks of 
Abyssinian history) well out of harm's way, where a good 
view of the whole country up to the group of Selado is 
obtainable. 

In the early part of the fight some Abyssinian irregulars 
in Italian pay had arrived, and took up their position on a 
somewhat lower position on Albertone's right flank at the 
top end of the valley that divides Abba Garima from 
Semaiata. The irregulars, as might be expected, were the 
first to give way in face of the vastly superior numbers 
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I brought against them* The position they had occupied 

behind trees and rocks I found strewn with empty cart- 

^m ridge cases ; the trees riddled with bullets, and the rocks 

B covered with bullet plashes, bore witness to the tremendous 

H fire by which they had been assailed. The bodies of those 

V who were killed at this position remained unburied, one of 

I them with his back to the rock, still holding a cartridge 

I bctw^een his teeth* The irregulars retired on Mount Raio 

and General Arimondi*s position, which was a little over a 

mile in front of General EUena with the reserves, and about 

four to five mites behind the position that ought to have 

heai taken up to support Albertone's right, and to fill in the 

^^ unoccupied ground in the Memsah valley. 

^M The battle was at first an artillery duel, the Italians 

^m dicing great havoc with their mountain guns on the dense 

H masses of Abyssinians before they deployed In skirmishing 

I order to the attack* The Abyssinian quick-firing Hotchkiss 

gWM soon arrived and took up a position on one of the 

lower slopes of Garima, from which point they were enabled 

to pour a plunging fire on the Italians. The moment they 

wwe brought into action they soon silenced Albertone's 

iftillery, w^hich was now short of ammunition, gun after gun 

becoming useless in succession, either by the death of the 

gunners or for want of more material to load them with. 

The enemy had now nearly encircled Albertone's position ; 

tiie front attack had crossed the open ground where they 

suffered severely, and had entered bush and broken ground 

that led up to the ridge. Both his flanks had been turned, 

^K&nd the enemy's sharpshooters had mounted to the heights 

^Babove his rear and were firing down on his soldiers. At last 

^H the final rush was made and further resistance would have 

" been madness, and could only have resulted in a butchery of 

the survivors and the wounded j so there was nothing left to 

^do but surrender^ and save what few men that there were 

^flcft alive. Thus at eleven o'clock, after expending all their 

'' artillery and nearly all their small-arm ammunition, and 

%ht]ng for nearly five hours, the remnants of the left wing 

of the Italian force surrendered to the Abyssinian king. 

The Abyssinian troops in this part of the field were now at 

ttbeity to be employed helping their compatriots against the 

BrigiMles of Arimondi and EUena at Raio. The Abyssinian 

kader» could see long before General Albertone had to 

surrender how the battle would end in that part of the field, 

and nearly the whole of Ras Merconen'sp Ras Mangesha':*, 
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Ras Woly's, and the Waag Choum Gangul's forces faced 
about and advanced to attack the Italian centre in the 
direction of Raio. 

Ras Michaers troops went to reinforce Ras Aloula, who 
had already got into touch with General Dabormida and 
disputed his advance with a flanking fire. The firing that 
took place in the early morning was heard not only by 
the Italian centre, but in all the neighbourhood, and aim 
seventeen miles away to the westward ; at Axum the boom 
of the cannon re-echoing from hill to hill was a signal to all 
the fighting men who were looking forward to keeping their 
feast at the sacred city to return to Adowa. Between nine 
and ten o'clock the full Abyssinian force was on the field 
of battle and the Galla cavalry had also arrived before 
General Albertone's position, and had been sent off to the 
left of the Abyssinian force to help to strengthen it. 

The position of Arimondi and EUena was critical from 
the very commencement ; hours after the sound of the fight- 
ing had commenced they remained nearly stationary in the 
cramped position round Raio and Chidane Meret The 
first news, it is said, that they received from the front, was 
brought by some of the irr^^ulars who had been engaged 
on Albertone's right front and then more by some oif the 
left wing that had been stationed in reserve a little to the 
rear of Albertone's right front A simultaneous attack com- 
menced by an overwhelming force of Abyssinians on the 
front and flanks of Arimondi's brigade, and being in close 
formation they offered an easy mark to the Abyssinians, 
who now commenced swarming like locusts over the high 
ground and trying to get round over the high land to close 
the Memsah pass and cut off the retreat to Entiscio, Adigrat 
and Oculu-Cussei. General Arimondi, with his brave Italian 
brigade, tried all he could to prevent the Abyssinians firom 
making their onward advance, but he was shortly out- 
numbered and had to retire fighting every yard of ground 
He fell at the head of his troops. General Baratieri by 
eleven o'clock had left General Ellena's forces and retired ; 
he had seen the very large force of Abyssinians surely sur- 
rounding General Arimondi, and he knew what would also 
occur to General Ellena, so he made off, and it was not 
till several miles after Raio had been left behind that his 
flag was hoisted for the first time during the day, and then 
only to collect stragglers to cover the retreat 

In the midst of this general disaster, or whatever one 
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coald call it, as there was now no semblance of real order 

left, there were many instances of individual gallantry. At 

many points on the line of retreat officers and men turned 

and attempted to hold the road, freely sacrificing themselves 

with splendid courage in the attempt to cover the retreat 

of their comrades. On these human barriers the Abyssinians 

came down like the spates in their own mountain rivers, 

sweeping all before them* The resistance of these isolated 

bands was heroic, but it was utterly vain trying to stop 

those that were panic-stricken, mingled up as the different 

Dative and European regiments were, without officers, who 

had mostly been the first to be slain. The Abyssinian 

always, if possible, shoots down the officers or leaders in 

his own fights, knowing that men without a leader arc 

Unore easily defeated than those with them ; and as these 

fights are caused by the leaders, the sooner they are done 

away with the sooner the quarrel will end. 

Had General Ellena made use of his batteries of quick- 
firers on each side of the Memsah pass and sacrificed them 
there, he might greatly have checked the onward advance 
of the enemy; but bringing them through the pass only 
Iielped to block the road and hindered the line of retreat^ 
and on the other side they had to be abandoned, having 
been little used and doing hardly any execution. On 
getting over the pass the Italians lost all formation, and 
the anny melted away in a fan-shaped formation extend- 
ing in a half circle from the Adigrat to the Hausen road, 
[foHowed by the Abyssinians who chased the fugitives to 
I Entiscio camp, which also fell into their hands. The sur- 
vivors from the Italian centre were then attacked by the 
Agam^ population and many cruel massacres took place, 
the bodies of the slain being mutilated and their heads 
cut off and put on the rocks that lined tbe sides of the 
food* 

Gallant General Dabormida had fought his way along 
the road to nearly Adi-Aboona before he was outnumbered 
and had to retire. Ras Aloula had to watch the Gasgorie 
pass, along which a force of Italian irregulars was expected 
Irom Adi-Quala, besides trying to check Dabormida*s 
advance; later in the day he was joined by Ras Michaels 
Gallas and then by the king*s Gal la cavalry, who lost 
heavily in charging Dabormida's square formation. It was 
only when Ras Mangesha*s troops and some belonging to 
Ras Merconen, led by Ras Mangesha, made their appear- 
o 
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ance round the eastern side of Mount Selado and joined 
with Ras Aloula and Ras Michael that General Dabormida's 
force was outshot and outnumbered by about five to one. 
He fell towards the close of the day, losing the majority 
of his troops; those that were not taken prisoners made 
their escape to the Hausen road and to Adi-Quala. 

So ended the day's fight, which was spread over a very 
lai^e area of country, all favouring the tactics of the de- 
fenders of their country and ending so disastrously for 
Italy. Nearly half of her troops were never in proper 
battle array, and the three hours' halt of General Arunondi 
and the nearly four hours' halt of the reserves with General 
EUena and General Baratieri will always be to me the princi- 
pal cause of the disaster. I rode over the ground so many 
times and I know the country so well that I have a right 
to speak on the subject, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Italians owed the magnitude of their defeat entirely 
to the fault of General Baratieri. No one has any right to 
question the personal valour of the Italian officer and soldier 
as the French press did, and on the ist March 1896 many 
heroes met their death, and also, I am glad to say, many 
survived. Those that were in the centre never had a chance 
like the right and left wings to show what they could do^ 
and circumstances over which they had no control led to 
a panic ; and no one knows better than our English officers 
what it would be if they were placed in a similar position 
with English and native regiments jammed .together in a 
confined valley with only one small outlet, no room to 
deploy, and surrounded on the same level and above by 
a well-armed and brave enemy, outnumbering them at least 
six to one. Had that struggling and seething mass been 
in line formation and in the position they ought to have 
occupied some four or five miles in advance they would 
have done much better, and the day might have ended in 
their retaining part of their position ; but the odds were 
always too heavy against them, being at least seven rifles 
to one, sometimes more and sometimes less, according to 
how the enemy was concentrated. 

The enemy had still a large reserve of ammunition at 
the end of the day, about 3,000,000 rounds, while it is a 
great question whether the Italians had enough cartridges 
to last them for many more hours, and certainly not enoi^ 
to have enabled them to fight another big battie the next 
day. 
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Had the Italians gained the position, which they might 
have done if the centre and reserves had not halted, their 
Ifne at six o'clock in the morning would have extended from 
Abba Garima mountain across the spur that connects this 
tnouDtain to the out- jutting south-south-east spur from the 
Seiado mountain, and they would have had about 6500 regular 
troops in line with rifles, with twenty-six cannon, to defend a 
front of about 3500 yards. Besides the regulars they had 
about 2000 rifles of the native irregulars for crowning the 
h^her ground on Seiado on which European troops cannot 
manceuvre, and they would have had 41 50 rifles belonging to 
the regulars and twelve quick-firing cannon in reserve, to 
strengthen any part of this line. General Dabormida would 
have swung round the lower slope of Seiado from the north 
and joined with the right of the centre when they advanced 
on to Adowa. The Italians would then have offered battle 
on a ground which favoured them, and the Abyssinians 
would have had to attack in the open and must have lost 
very heavily before coming to close quarters^ both from 
rtiifery* and rifle fire, especially if the quick-firing artillery of 
" e reserve had been brought into the first fighting line. 
The Abyssinians only employed the quick-firers, and did 
nat make much use of their old Krupp and mountain guns 
that they had taken in their former fights against the 
Egyptians. 

The disaster was a terrible one, but it might easily have 
been greater. Early in the day, about ten o'clock, when the 
battle was practically decided, Ras Aloula sent to the king 
and asked for his Galla cavalry to send forward and cut off 
the retreat of the enemy* Owing to the horse disease having 
killed all the animals in Tigr^, Ras Aloula had only about 
ten animals left, and on Holy Cross day in September, six 
months and a half after the battle, Ras Mangesha could 
only muster about three hundred cavalry; At the fight he 
only about eighty present, so he had no force at his 
that could carry out this manceuvre. Had Ras 
la been allowed to use the king's cavalry for the purpose 
of closing the passes on the line of retreatj which might 
easily have been accomplished, the whole Italian army might 
have been compelled to capitulate* By the afternoon the 
noise of the battle had died far away out of earshot of 
the Abyssinian encampment at Adowa, yet still the pursuit 
eon tinned, as the demoralised details of the Italian army fled 
tor safety along the various roads. As the survivors arrived 
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across the Italian frontier, the panic spread throughout 
Erithrea ; the Italian agricultural colonists established on the 
Hamasen plateau fled to Asmara, and from there to Massowah, 
and the civilian population, European and native, of Asmara, 
Keren, and the surrounding villages, all flocked to the fortified 
zone on the sea coast for protection. 

The remnants of the army found their way to the fortresses 
of Adi-Ug^ near Goodofelasie, Asmara, Adi-Caia, at the top 
of the Hadas pass (between Adi-Caia and Massowah), which 
was speedily fortified. The only thing that prevented King 
Menelek following ,up his complete victory was want of 
provisions to feed his army and more numerous camp- 
followers ; but had Ras Aloula been allowed to advance with 
his army, strengthened by part of Ras Mangesha's force, 
there is no doubt that the whole of the Hamasen plateau and 
the Bogos province, with the exception of the fortified positions 
of Adi-Ugri, Asmara and Keren, would have again fallen 
into the hands of the Abyssinians, as they might have lived 
by plunder, and the garrisons of these places were not 
numerous enough to take the offensive ir. the open, and it 
would only have been a question of time how long their 
provisions held out before they would have to capitulate, as 
it was hardly possible for reinforcements to have arrived 
from Italy in time to relieve them. 

The Italian force, immediately after the battle, was a 
great deal too demoralised to offer any effective resistance, 
and it was only the immediate despatch of reinforcements 
from Italy that prevented the Kassala garrison being with- 
drawn, and that place being again occupied by the Dervishes. 

The day after the battle King Menelek could calculate 
the cost of his victory and what he had gained by it He 
had utterly defeated his enemy and taken about 4000 
prisoners, Italian and native in about equal numbers ; among 
the Italians were many officers and one General. The whole 
of the Italian artillery, some sixty-five cannon, about i i,cxx> 
rifles (nearly all the Italians had thrown their arms away in 
the flight), all the commissariat and transport that was on the 
field, besides that which was left behind at Entiscio. Against 
this he had to estimate a loss of between 5000 to 6000 killed, 
and about 8000 badly wounded, of whom perhaps a quarter 
died. The slightly wounded are not reckoned, only those 
that were actually disabled. Adowa, Axum, Macalle and 
Abbi-Addi, and many of the neighbouring villages were fiiU 
of wounded when I visited them some months after the 
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battle; nearly all of these would be cripples for life, the 
bones of the arms and legs being shattered. 

Amongst the Abyssinian slain were Kenezmatch (General 
of the right wing) Abeina and Kenezmatch Tafessa, killed 
by General Arimondi's brigade ; Dedjatchmatch (Duke) 
Machacha and Fitnaris (commander of the advance guard) 
Gabeyo, Haiiou and TadaL Dedjatchmatch Besheer, King 
Menelek's cousin, was very badly wounded. 

The few days after the battle were spent in collecting the 
plunder and dividing the Italian prisoners among the different 
leaders, who were to be held responsible to the king for their 
safe keeping* The Italian native prisoners, soldiers in the 
Italian service who had fought against the Abyssinians^ were 
tried by a council of war consisting of all the chief Abyssinian 
leaders, and the horrible sentence of mutilation was passed ; 
which Menelek sanctioned, after, it is said, great pressure 
had been brought to bear upon him, he being greatly against 
any harsh measures being used. The sentence of mutilation 
— ^that is, the cutting off the right hand and left foot — is the 
customary punishment for the offences of theft, sacrilege 
and treason, of which many of these men were judged to be 
clearly guilty. Those soldiers who had served at the defence 
of Macalle had been warned of what punishment they would 
receive if they were again found in arms against Abyssinia. 
An Italian officer of high rank, who had given his parole at 
Macalle, was taken prisoner during the fight and was im- 
gaedjately shot The punishment of the native Abyssinians, 
according to the laws of the country, was perfectly just, but 
the horrible part was that the offence of the majority of the 
prisoners was their first, and no distinction was made between 
Moslem and Christian, There are many Moslem soldiers in 
Italian employ who have never been Abyssinian subjects, 
and the harsh way in which they were treated has made the 
whole Mahomedan population of the north lasting enemies 
to King Menelek and to the Abyssinian Christians of the 
south, and no doubt in the future they will have their 
revenge* 

The sentence was carried out in the different camps, but 
nearly eight hundred of them were operated on at the same 
plaoe« on the slgpc from Fremona down to the Assam Selado 
river, and the severed hands and feet put in a pile. 1 saw it 
when I visited Adowa, a rotting heap of ghastly remnants. 
The joint of wrist and ankle are articulated and the stumps 
plunged into boiling fat to stop the harmorrhage ; the wound 
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then heals over, and afterwards a piece of the stump of the 
bone that is destroyed by the contact with the boiling fat 
comes away. I saw hundreds of these poor people who had 
survived the operation, and I was enabled, after crossing the 
Italian frontier, to send several of them back to their homes 
in the Hamasen. The neighbourhood of Adowa was full of 
their freshly dead bodies ; they had generally crawled to the 
banks of the streams to quench their burning thirst, where 
many of them lingered unattended and exposed to the 
elements until death put an end to their suflferings. At 
some places the bodies were close together, as if they had 
sought comfort in one another's society, and the missing 
members plainly told to whom the bodies belonged. In 
Captain De Martino's house, that used to be the Italian 
Residency, there must have been some thirty bodies of these 
wretched people ; three at the well in the garden, where they 
died, evidently trying to procure water, and in the small 
summerhouse there were seven, six belonging to natives and 
one to an Italian, and what a horrible death the last of them 
must have suffered, surrounded by their dead companions. 

The same day that the sentence was carried out, the 
king's cousin, Dedjatchmatch Besheer, died of his wounds ; 
and the moment his Shoan soldiers heard of his death, they 
massacred in cold blood all the prisoners, Italians and natives, 
that had been handed over to them by their master to take 
to Shoa. The number killed was about three hundred, among 
them being forty Italians ; these poor people were simply 
butchered, cut down, speared or shot, and left in a heap in 
what had been a zareeba. I had to pass it on several 
occasions during my residence at Adowa, and, needless to 
say, as quickly as possible. Nearly all the Italian dead and 
some of the wounded also were mutilated, mostly by the 
southern Abyssinians. It is a custom that has existed for 
centuries and they justify it by the bible; saying that David, 
the father of Solomon, proved his valour to King Saul in the 
same manner, and that their king is a descendant of King 
Solomon. A southern Abyssinian or Yejju maiden may still 
be won by such specimens of valour, but the custom now is 
not so much in vogue in northern Abyssinia. 

The food supplies taken from the Italians enabled King 
Menelek to remain a few days longer in Adowa ; most of his 
soldiers, however, were hard pressed for food and many of 
them were sent off south at once, and on their way to levy 
tribute from the Azebu and other Gallas on the eastern slopes 
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of the counliy. This was the ^nal for all these people to 
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properly^ and the king's troops 
li^^vily when makii^ tbetr raids ; these GaUas then retaliated, 
and King Menddi, vfacn be got past Amba- Alagi, was con- 
stantly attacked* aad several eng^ements were fought with 
tafioiis resntesi and tnany men were killed on each side;* 
The Abyssin^n army left by the ^iro great southern roads ; 
die ones that took the vestem one were not molested, and, 
Biarching throGgh a richer country* did not sufl'er ; those that 
took the eastern road returned home in nearly a starving 
slatie. 

To return to what immediately preceded the buttle of 
Adowa- The Italians held the line of country between 
Ad^rat, Endscio and Adi-Quala, where they could have 
waited and acted on the defensive, and no doubt in their 
fortified position would have been enabled to defeat any 
attacks made on them by the whole combined Abyssinian 
army. Negotiations for peace were being carried on up to 
the eve of the battle. Then the now celebrated mcssot^e 
from the Italian Prime Minis ter, Signor Crispi, to Generul 
Baiatieri arrived complaining that the campaign wiiJi no 
better than a "military phthisis,** and urging more energetic 
measures. It is hard to say what an English General would 
have done under the circumstances, but 1 doubt whether he 
would have acted the same as General Baratterl did, even If 
he had received fifty telegrams from a Prime MintMteri 
namely^ to leave a place of safety and advance againat an 
enemy whose strength he did not exactly know, but wiii 
certain, aocording to his own Intelligence Department, tlmt 
oyln umbered him at least four to one. 

1 was informed by an Italian officer of the Intelligence 
Department that it had been reported to them that the 
Ab^'sstnians were short of ammunition, whereas ft turiieil 
out they had plenty, and their reserve of three million roundi 
was never touched. The action of General Baraticri alio In 
attacking King Menelek while negotiations were going on 
was hardly what an English General would do. 

Of course General Baratieri thought his attack would have 

* Siocc wridng this^ Has Mang^csha. has ceased to be the rule? at TI|£ro owtii|{ 
lo 1ii» coodtict oot being satisfactory to Kbf Mcnclek. Ksn Mercnne-n htm hem\ 
mad^ Gof&nor and kft Haror. Edda Mceni has been chosen m heitilfjUAHrta | 
tkU fi»ft <UiLtF ,^t, and preveQU the Aijebu, Gallon, ami HanitkilH Tniiltiiu. 

Tht country Li Mceni is very fertile iind has a goc^^l dimfitc, U U lt!n 

w^m wemih-^ti.^^ u> .nL^ua Alagi and eighi miles east of the English cmmp of AIiaIa 
OS thm Magikla road. 
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been a complete surprise, and as Signor Crispin the Prime 
Minister, wanted to meet his Parliament (which was dis- 
contented with the policy in Erithrea) with a victory, no 
reward for General Baratieri would have been too great had 
he succeeded, and like a gamester he threw his dice for a b^ 
coup and lost A wait of five dajrs in his secure position 
would have served Italy just as well, as the Abywinians 
would have been forced to retire from the north owing to 
want of food ; and however clever the Abyssinian leaders are 
in getting a large army together and handling them, they 
have not as yet learnt the secret of feeding them, and untU 
they do they are never likely in the long run to prove a match 
for civilised commanders with a well-organised and sufficient 
commissariat acting on the defensive. 

The Ab3rssinian hordes are the same as the locust, they 
live on what they can get from the surrounding country; 
when they have devoured everything, they have to move <m 
to another place where supplies are procurable. At the out- 
side an Abyssinian, who is not one of the regular soldiers, 
can keep the field for a couple of months, and ^en he has to 
take one transport animal with him, with a boy or girl, 
generally the latter, to look after his riding animal and to 
cook his food. His rations will consist of dried meat, flour 
and red pepper, and at 3 lbs. weight of food per diem, gives 
180 lbs. for two months ; what with his kit besides, this b as 
much as he and his animals can carry between them. 

The r^ular troops are the same; they have to bring 
supplies with them, which they get from their leaders before 
they set out on the campaign ; after these are finished, unless 
fresh supplies come forward, they have to live on the country ; 
and now the peasantry are so well armed, looting is not such 
an easy matter as it used to be, as the peasants combine and 
do not hesitate to use their firearms. When an Abyssinian 
army is on the march, the camp followers and servants as a 
rule are more numerous than the fighting men, and very often 
number more than the double. The soldier does very little 
work except fighting and plundering, and no leader in 
Abyssinia dare try to put his men under severe discipline 
and make them forego their camp followers and women. 
King Johannes tried to do so before he became King of 
Kings but did not succeed. 

Kirkham, who was a sei^eant in the army and served 
with the late General Gordon in China, and was with the 
Abyssinian expedition, was lent by Lord Napier to King 
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Johannes, He drilled the Abyssinians in European fashion, 
but they would not do what he required them to, and insisted 
on taking the field in their own way. They learnt to fire 
volleys and concentrate their fire, which proved useful in 
many of King Johannes' fights before he won the throne- 
He also had about three hundred black soldiers under 
Kirkham, most of them had escaped into Abyssinia from the 
Soudan and these proved good soldiers, and used to defeat ten 
times their number with very little loss, but they were armed 
with Sniders and Enfields against men mostly armed with spear 
and shield and a certain number of old*fashioned smooth-bores. 

The Abyssinians used to look upon Kirkham*s drill lessons 
as a huge joke, and the drill ground used to be crammed with 
men and children looking on and passing uncomplimentary 
remarks and imitating those that were being instructed. The 
late Colonel Buniaby used to try and drill the scouts that I 
raised for the late Baker Pasha in 1883, and gave it up as a 
bad job as he could not improve on their manner of fighting. 

The real cause of the Italian defeat was, that General 
Baratieri was tied to the telegraph station and sacrificed his 
military duty, and most likely his better judgment for what 
might be called an electioneering cry to please his superiors 
in Italy, and foolishly obeyed what they telegraphed him* 
He must have known at the time that unless he could make 
a complete surprise he was risking the lives of the troops 
under his command, and sending the last letter to King 
Mcnelek on the eve of the battle was evidently intended to 
make him think that no advance would be made, so that hjs 
surprise attack would have more chance of success* It is 
what we should call very bad form and perhaps by a much 
harsher word. Here is an instance of the presence of the 
telegraph causing a disaster, and whatever may be its benefits 
it has also its drawbacks, and I am not an advocate for 
fighting battles that arc carried on in uncivilised parts from 
civilised centres thousands of miles away* The general that 
b in command and directs the movement of an army as 
a nilcy but not always, has won his post by his own capa- 
bilities and can thoroughly be trusted to do his best, so it is 
veiy unwise to hamper him with instructions or to try and 
m^c him fight a battle prematurely for political purposes. The 
time will most likely come when the truth will be known who 
it was that induced General Baratieri to act in the way he 
did ; il did not come out at his trial at Asmara, at which I 
was present, and it was impossible to come to any decision on 
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the subject in Erithrea at that period, nor was it possible to 
get any true version of the details of the fight which could 
only be studied on the spot, and this was one of the reasons 
that induced me to risk going across the frontier, and finding 
out what the chief actors on the Abyssinian side had to say 
on the subject. 

I think that all the Abyssinian leaders were unanimous 
in the opinion that the Italians would have been perfectly 
safe had they remained at their position round Entiscto, 
and the next position where a battle could have been fought 
with some chance of success was the one that I pointed out 
before, which could only be taken up by a surprise. The 
Italian right and left wings carried out their part of the 
manoeuvre, but the centre and reserve, although they had 
plenty of time, failed to come on, and they were all caught at 
a disadvantage, because they were unable to support each 
other, and allowed the Abyssinian leaders to deal with them 
in detail. 

In Italy General Albertone has too often been made the 
scape-goat for the whole disaster. It has been charged 
against him that he was too far in advance, but this is not 
the opinion of the Abyssinian leaders, as they say he formed 
up in line of battle at the only place possible, and held out 
much longer than any of the otiier generals. He could not 
retire on Arimondi or the reserves under EUena, because the 
Abyssinians seeing the centre was not in its place blocked 
the road, and had he broken through, would have only added 
to the confusion that already existed in that part of the field, 
and entirely filled up the very limited area they had at their 
disposal ; tiie trap would only have been fuller, and the 
massacre would have still if possible been worse. If General 
Dabormida had retired, which he might have done earlier in 
the day, the Italian line of retreat would have been more 
congested, and the loss would have been greater. 

The opinion of Ras Aloula and many of the Abyssinian 
generals was that it made very little difference what took place 
the moment the Italians made their fatal advance, and if 
they had made the surprise complete and lined the position, 
they would still have been beaten and crushed, as they were 
so outnumbered, and it was quite possible if they had required 
to do so with the rapid movement of their men, to concentrate 
fifteen rifles to one on any part of the position, and the 
Italians could not in their formation, reinforce the diflferent 
points quick enough, nor had they the chance with the force at 
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their disposal to storm at any time with success the heights 
on which the camps were situated. I perfectly a^ee with 
their opinion, and the loss to both sides would then have 
been too terrible to contemplate, and the fate of the wounded 
most awfuh 

The Abyssinians acknowledge that they won the victory 
very cheaply, and if Arimondi and EUena had arrived at the 
place where they ought to have been, that they would have 
suflfered a terrible loss. From their spies they knew all 
about the Italian force and its movements^ whereas the 
[talians knew but little of their enemy's, and General 
Baratieri had a very bad name at Adowa, owing to the 
cruelties that took place when he first occupied the town of 
Adowa, and no one was likely to volunteer him any valuable 
information, and here was an example of the Intelligence 
Department listening to pleasant information and believing 
in it, and not taking every precaution to get proper and 
trustworthy news. I know for a fact that when the truth 
was told them by one person who ought certainly to have 
been listened to, as his general veracity on the resources of 
the country was well known, he was ignored and they 
actually started on their march, believing that they were 
going to meet a force of 70,000 rifles, which they had every 
reason to believe would be scattered over a large area 
extending to Axum, and with a scarcity of ammunition, 
instead of one of 1 20,000 rifles with plenty of cartridges with 
the soldiers and a very large reserve. 

I never heard from the Abyssinians, from the leading 
men down to the private soldier, one word of disparage- 
ment offered against the Italians under Generals Albertone, 
Arimondi and Dabormida; on the contrary they were all 
loud in their praise in fighting so bravely against such over- 
whelming odds* They said that Albertone only surrendered 
after his artillerymen had shot away all their ammunitioOt 
and nearly everyone of his battery mules was killed, this I 
<^n confirm as I saw their bodies still unburied behind the 
ridge that the guns occupied, and nearly all the infantry had 
hardly a cartridge left for their rifles; he had also lost the 
majority of his officers either killed or wounded, they being 
the first marked out by the Abyssinians, and fire concentrated 
on them at once. Arimondi was killed at the head of his 
brave Italian troops, doing all he could to cover the retreat, 
and the fate of Dabormida was tragic. He was in the thick 
of the fighting during the retreat of his force, and I met at 
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Adese Ababa the man who shot him. At the moment 
Dabormida had just shot three men with his revolver, he 
then shot at my informant and missed him. The Abyssinian 
got behind a tree, and when Dabormida turned to face 
another of his enemies he shot him dead, hitting him between 
the shoulder blades and he immediately pitched forward and 
died. This man carried off the General's sword, photographs, 
pocket-book and some other property, and afterwards sold 
them to an Italian officer who was a prisoner at Adese Ababa. 

With r^ard to General Baratieri's position during the 
battle, Ras Mangesha, Ras Aloula, and Ras Hagos of the 
Tembien were all most anxious .to capture him, and had 
given orders to their officers and! men to find him out In 
vain did they look for his flag, marking his position on the 
field. His flag was never hoisted, and neither friend nor foe 
knew in what part of the field to look for him. Sometime 
after his retreat it was seen by the Abyssinians, being carried 
far away in the rear, evidently to attract the attention of the 
stragglers as a rallying point to cover the retreat It vras 
followed for sometime, but the General and his followers had 
too long a start, and the Abyssinians could not come up with 
them. Had the Tigrean army had any cavalry like in former 
times, they would no doubt have captured the General and 
his staff and many more prisoners. 

For nearly five years Ras Aloula had been anxious to 
get hold of General Baratieri, who had taken his houses, 
lands, and property, not only in the Hamasen but in Tig^ 
as well ; the only house that had been spared was that in 
Axum, the Italians owing to the sacred nature of the town 
not daring to plunder this place, as they would have 
altogether lost the confidence of the entire Abyssinian people 
which they wished partly to retain. The escape of General 
Baratieri for Ras Aloula was a great blow as no doubt he 
would have held him for a very high ransom. 

The war indemnity paid by the Italians was all taken by 
King Menelek, and I have not heard up till the present that 
any of the northern leaders received any part of the money, 
although they were the chief sufferers by the war, and bore 
the brunt of the fighting. This I have heard has caused 
great discontent amongst high and low, and it is not at all 
unlikely, that it will bear fruit in the future, and make the 
northerners more eager to improve their present condition, 
when an opportunity arises, so that they may enjoy the 
benefits of the same good and stable government that their 
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neighbours and compatriots now do in Erithrea under the 
Italian Government 

A short description here will not be out of place of the 
Abyssinian formation of attack and the way in which their 
army is arranged ; in Appendix No. VI IL will be found the 
Abyssinian names of their commanders and principal officials. 
The formation of their camps is nearly always the same, and 
it will be seen that it forms a cross, and no matter in which 
way it is attacked the force can always act in the same 
manner, but the leading troops^ under the Fituari or com- 
mander of the advance guard, become either right or left 
wing or reserve as the case may be, and the other com- 
manders the same. The leader, be it king, Ras, or Dedjaz- 
match in command, has always the most troops and he 
encamps in the centre and rear with a force on his right 
under a Kenezmatch or commander of the right wing, a 
force on his left under a Gerazmatch or commander of the 
left wing, and in front a Fituari or commander of the ad- 
vance guard* They do not have a title for rear guard as no 
soldier would wish to have such an unenviable position, but 
it is generally under an Asmatch or general of division. 
These different forces are also divided into the same cross 
formation. The camp followers and non-fighting men and 
women encamp round the soldiers, and they are all more or 
less mixed up together. The horses and mules are also 
picketed near their owners' tents or camp-fire^ and to a 
European onlooker the camp seems to be in a state of con- 
fusion, and no doubt a night attack on it by European troops 
would very likely succeed, especially if machine guns and 
artillery could be brought to bean 

The Abyssinians like the Dervishes never attack in large 
forces at night time although they will keep up a)harassing fire 
with a small force at a long distance. They wake, however, 
long before daylight, and in the early grey of the morning 
tbey are astir and ready to take the field as soon as it is light, 
and order soon reigns out of the apparent chaos. It is not 
to be supposed that they will not march at night, as one of 
their favourite manoeuvres Is to leave a few people to keep 
their watch-fires burning all night, and start comparatively 
early in the evening so as to make a long march to cut the 
lines of communication of an invading army and throw an 
overwhelming force on any weak point the moment after 
daybreak. 

In olden days, amongst themselves before guns were 
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common, the infantry used to fight in phalanx formation, 
the few g^unners being placed in rear of each comer and 
centre of the sides and protected by men with spears and 
shields so that they might load their pieces in safety after they 
were discharged. The cavalry are the first to engage, and if 
defeated seek refuge behind the phalanx, trying to bring 
their pursuers in range of those that are armed with guns ; 
however, this kind of warfare is nearly obsolete, and en- 
tirely so against Europeans or natives armed with modem 
weapons. 

They now try to surround an invading army, and when 
the manoeuvre is carried out, advance towards the centre 
making use of every bit of cover possible, and then simul- 
taneously the whole force will attack and try to get to close 
quarters and then discard their rifles for the shield and sword 
which they always wear on the right side. As soon as the 
close attack commences, the mounted lancers will come up 
and hurl their throwing spears over the heads of the infantry 
and thereby help to break down the defence of the enemy. 

The circle round the invading force is formed at first by 
the troops of the Fituari dividing into two partiesjand making 
a wide detour round the flanks of the enemy to get to the 
rear. These parties will be followed at a short distance by 
the right and left wings advancing to get well on and a little 
round each flank, while the centre and reserve advance against 
the enem/s centre. The movement will be carried out at a 
steady trot and at a good distance from the enemy's position, 
and it will be covered by a cloud of skirmishers always 
steadily advancing under cover when possible. In a country 
of the nature of Abyssinia, which can only be manoeuvred 
over so slowly by European infantry, it is very diflicult to 
prevent the defenders of the country from carrying out their 
formation, and it could only be checked by mount^ infantry 
and artillery. The latter would have to be mountain batteries 
of quick firers, as horse artillery could not be got over these 
very broken and rocky paths, and would have to keep to the 
high roads. Cavalry would be useful on the line of com- 
munications, and if a battle was fought on the open downs or 
in the broad cultivated valleys they might be employed, but 
the Abyssinians need never offer battle in country unfavour- 
able to themselves, and would most likely fight in the different 
belts of thick bush which cover the numerous ranges of 
broken boulder-strewn hills. 

With regard to the towns in Abyssinia, there are, I ccm- 
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sider, only three that are worth taking and holding, those are 
Adowa and Axum in the north and Harar in the south, and 
if these were in the hands of an invader it would give him a 
great prestige as Adowa and Harar are the two principal 
mercantile towns for the north and south respectively, and 
Axum is the chief ancient sacred town where all kings of the 
country should be crowned, and it also contains the old 
historical buildings and nearly all the most valued archives* 
The present ruler keeps such a large standing army in his 
near vicinity which of course attracts such a large non-fight- 
ing population as well that a time soon arrives when fire- 
wood for cooking purposes ceases to exist, and a fresh town 
in a wooded vicinity has to be chosen* Within the last few 
years the capital has been changed from Ancobar to En t otto, 
and from Entotto to Adese Ababa, and it will have shortly 
to be removed to some other place as the fuel supply is giving 
out, and the Abyssinian burns a very large quantity of fire- 
wood. During Holy Cross week in September, when there 
is the annual muster of the soldiers from all the surrounding 
districts, the soldiers think nothing of destroying fences, un- 
roofing the houses of the poor, or cutting down the few 
remaining shade trees to supply themselves with fuel. When 
the king can do without a big standing army this question will 
right itself, or when he considers himself strong enough to 
live without a large standing army in a more fertile and 
better wooded country than the bleak wind-swept downs of 
Shoa, The late King Johannes never kept the large army 
that his successor does, although he could put more men 
into the field than King Menelek, and he always lived in a 
very fertile and well wooded district 

At present the Abyssinians are not to be so much feared. 
The invader, if he can once enter and seize a position and 
fortify it, and has a sufficient quantity of quick-firing cannon 
and machine guns, with ample ammunition for both, to 
defend it as it remains to be seen how long their soldiers 
could stand punishment in attacking a strongly defended 
position. They have any amount of pluck, and are very 
resourceful in expedients, but up till the present they have 
not sufficient modem artillery to silence an invader's guns if 
properly worked. The present ruler has the money and 
can procure anything from the French who will always be 
glad to teach his soldiers to handle any new weapon that he 
requires, and if King Menelek fortifies the passes leading 
tnto his country, as Qie French have already given out, the 
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invasion of Abyssinia will become a very difficult under- 
taking. 

The only remaining problem is to learn how to feed a 
large standing army on a long campaign, and tUs King 
Menelek cannot as yet do except in his own country. He 
has a number of large granaries in many parts of his own 
dominions, and of course these are easily added to and filled 
by more land being put under cultivation, or by a heavy tax 
in kind on the grain grown by the peasantry. The Egyptians, 
when they were at Harar, increased the ancient underground 
granaries that existed when they took the town, and they 
could easily keep a stock sufficient to feed ten thousand 
soldiers for a year or more. Should this system be extended 
to all the provinces, there is more than sufficient transport 
in the country to keep these dep6ts filled, and a large army 
could then be kept not only on the frontier but act on the 
offensive in the lower countries as well. 

It was no idle threat of the late King Johannes when he 
told the late Khalifa that he would proceed to Khartoum. 
The first step was to Gallabat, and that once in his hands it 
would have served as a dep6t for his grain supplies that 
could have reached there unmolested from any part of 
Western Abyssinia, and his advance could have been made 
down the Rahad river and Blue Nile to Khartoum in the 
following cool season. 

What King Johannes was capable of accomplishing might 
be done by his successor, and with semi-European help 
and the advice of ambitious foreigners that surround him, 
Abyssinia would be a powerful enemy. The great danger 
to an unpopular king attempting such an expedition would 
be in the absence of the army, a rising of an oppressed 
peasantry, backed up by some European power to put 
down the military party. The arming of the peasantry and 
farmer class with modern weapons has not altogether been 
a blessing to the present ruler, and may end not only in his 
downfall but by that of the barons as well. The constant 
stream of arms that is being allowed into the country is a 
menace to the peace of North-Eastem Africa, and it is only 
to be hoped that they will not be used for any hostile 
purpose against the neighbouring countries, and delay the 
pacification of this part of Africa which sadly wants a long 
series of quiet years to regain its ancient commercial standing 
and importance. 

The future of Abyssinia will be a most interesting one to 
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watch, and whether the power that is now in the hands of 
the present ruler will be used for the good of his country 
or for his own private ends. Its large military force in 
unfriendly hands might prove a great danger to the Soudan 
and Erithrea, and it must not be judged on the basis of our 
battles against the Mahdi, the experience gained in that 
country, so easily manoeuvred over, would he of little use 
against these hardy mountaineers, and it must be re- 
membered that they also gained their victories over the 
Dervishes with the greatest of ease when they were not 
nearly so well armed as they are now, and it cannot be 
expected that they will come out into the open and allow 
themselves to be shot down, as the Arabs did in all the 
fights in the Soudan. 



CHAPTER X 



BUILDINGS AND THEIR INHABITANTS 



IT IS very difficult to say from where the Abyssinian 
adopted his architecture and the plan of byilding his 
house ; that he has receded instead of having advanced in 
the art of building, is evident from the ruins of the old 
houses and from the very few perfect specimens that are 
still to be found in the north and central parts of the country. 
The design of the majority of the buildings seems to have 
originated from the circular stick and straw hut of the more 
savage and less civilised African^ and copied in stone on an 
enlarged scale, with an improvement in thatching, necessitated 
by the colder climate and the heavy rains, so as to keep the 
more valuable property possessed from getting spoilt 

The savage African has no property that can be spoilt 
by getting damp and the Abyssinian has; the former builds 
a smaller, similar house to the one he lives in within his 
dwelling to store his grain in, which he thatches, and he 
plasters its sides with mud to prevent the contents getting 
spoilt, and the rats and mice from eating the corn. The 
Abyssinian does precisely the same with his grain store, but 
he does not cover it, and he also hangs most of his property 
on the walls of his house or in niches made in the walls. 

The circular house is used from the kings and princes 
downwards to the lowest member of the community. Then 
there is the square or rectangular house widi a pitched, 
thatched roof which is common all over the country, and a 
compromise between the two, namely, two parallel walls 
with rounded ends, and lastly, the flat-roofed houses of 
one or two stories in height besides the ground floor. The 
square, flat-roofed houses are, 1 believe, nearly as ancient as 
those with the circular roofs, as the majority of them ar« 
found in the north, and the foundations of the old ruins 
of Koheita and Axum are nearly all square or rectangular; 
but some circular ones are found, so it must be a matter of 
conjecture which of the two are the most ancient 
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The churches are all circular with the exception of those 
built by the Jesuits, and the remains of the old temples of 
the ancients are rectangular* 

The dwelling-houses built of circular shape are sometimes 
very large, and the following description of the town house 
and grounds at Adowa, belonging to Ledj Mertcha, the late 
King Johannes' envoy to Her Majesty the Queen in 1884, 
will give a good idea of what the well-to-do classes in the 
country live in* His house is a typical one, but there are 
many of them better arranged, and enclosures that contain 
more byildings, and some of the properties of the big 
officials in the country outside the towns cover an immense 
area. 

Ledj Mertcha's property is above thirty yards by fifty 
yards in measurement, and is surrounded by a well-built stone 
wall about twelve feet in height The entrance into the en- 
closure is by a door made out of strong planks of the Wan^a 
tree, or any other suitable timber, such as the sycamore 
fig, or juniper. The doors of these outer enclosures are 
generally very strongly made and some three or four inches 
thick, and always open inwards, presenting a smooth surface 
to the road. They are geiieraily closed with two heavy bars 
of very strong wood, so great strength would have to be 
used to break them open. There are no hinges and the side 
frames are in one piece and fit into holes in the lintel and 
floor plates, which are generally massive baulks of timber. 
The door opens into a porch which is generally used as a 
stable or cow-house, and sometimes it is fitted with a couple 
of seats or beds where the lower servants sleep. 

The first courtyard is used for keeping the cattle in, and 
perhaps there are a couple of sheds in it, to which the cattle 
can retire during the rainy season. The courtyard in the 
dry season is always horribly dirty, and during the wet is 
sometimes eighteen inches or two feet deep in stinking mire ; 
stepping stones are placed across the courtyard, so the 
inhabitants can cross without getting dirty. 

The dwelling-houses perhaps make up the other two sides 
of the enclosure, and if they do not quite touch, will be joined 
by a fence or some bush, so as to prevent the cattle from 
entering into the garden or going on to the portion of a fairly 
clean floor which is always found within the enclosures. 
This floor is always made of common earth tightly beaten 
down, and it serves for many purposes, and it is in fine 
weather the place where the majority of the household 
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work is done, such as preparing and cleaning the grain for 
grinding, and various other duties which necessitate a strong 
light It is a playing place for the small children, and the 
rendezvous for all the inmates of the enclosure, chickens, 
cats, puppies, lambs and kids as well. 

The other part of the ground not taken up by the houses 
will be devoted to useful garden plants and vegetables, such 
as potatoes, onions, garlic and herbs, with perhaps a few peach, 
fig, banana and pomegranate trees. Pumpkins are trained 
up the sides of die house, their heavy fruit resting on the 
roof The first of the big circular houses, which is used 
chiefly by the men, may be about thirty to forty feet in 
diameter. The outside walls will be about ten to twelve feet 
in height and at least two feet in thickness ; they are built of 
undressed stones which come from the nearest mountain, 
and they generally have one flat and smooth side, which is 
placed outwards, and the interstices between them are filled 
with small stones and well-kneaded stiff clay. Spaces are 
left for two doors and two windows, which are generally equi- 
distant from each other, one of the doors opening into the 
outer yard, the other into the inner yard or garden. 

Inside walls are built from five to six feet from the outer 
wall, and would represent four portions of a s^ment of a 
circle, and, as they are higher than the outside wall, they 
help to support the roof; the rafters of which protrude for 
about three feet from the outer wall, and all meet in the 
centre of the building. The rafters are then bound together, 
commencing from the bottom, by ties made from some 
pliable wood, and then continued in tiers, about two feet 
apart, till the apex of the roof is reached, and when this is 
secured the whole construction is very strong and will 
support a great weight. The rafters and ties are generally 
most neatly worked and generally covered with different 
coloured cloth or painted. They look very well at first, but 
soon get dirty, and then they do not look well until the 
whole gets a perfect dark mahogany colour from age. The 
thatch, which is made of straw or rushes, is about eighteen 
inches or two feet in depth, and is kept in position by bands 
of the same material. The top of the house outside is capped 
with an earthenware or wooden crown surmounted usually 
with an eight-pointed cross or some fanciful design. The 
Abyssinians thatch most beautifully, and their roofs are 
always watertight The spaces between the outer and inner 
walls are used for various purposes ; they make four rooms. 
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which may be subdivided, and then there are eight divisions. 
Perhaps the two on each side of the door leading into the 
outer yard will be used as stables for the riding mules 
and horses, and two others for storing forage in ; the other 
rooms as stores for grain, flour and other food and household 
effects. The space between the two windows will be raised 
about a foot above the main floor^ which is made of hard 
clay and beaten down level. The walls will also be plastered 
with clay and finely-chopped straw* and perhaps white-washed 
or coloured a chrome yellow. 

On the raised platform between the windows the native 
bedsteads are placed ; they are of exactly the same construction 
as found throughout Egypt, Arabia and the East During 
the daytime the bedding will be removed and Persian rugs 
or some gaudy carpet will be covered over them, and here 
the owner of the house receives his visitors, takes his meals 
and transacts his business. The doors arc of the same de- 
scription as the outer one already mentioned, but generally 
open outwards ; and the windows, which are generally very 
small, are guileless of glass^ which is not used in the country, 
and are closed at night with shutters. The adze is the usual 
tool used for smoothing woodwork, and tlie carpenters of 
the country turn out sometimes most excellent work with 
this instrument, including the making of Arabesque arches 
and piltarSj which are sometimes found as ornaments in the 
better-class houses. 

The furniture in the houses consists of a few chests used 
for storing things in and which serve as seats, a few wooden 
stools of rough workmanship, a low table or two to hold the 
tray on which the meals are served* Cow-horns are let into 
the walls as pegs to hang the arms, such as swords, spears, 
shields and guns^ and the saddlery upon, and niches in the 
walls to place things in. Sometimes the recesses made, which 
face the windows, have curtains which can be drawn across 
so as to give a little privacy, but the whole furnishing is of 
the most meagre description. Rushes with a slightly aromatic 
odour or fresh grass are sometimes strewn upon the floor when 
an honoured guest is expected, or a dinner or supper party is 
given. These rushes or the grass when they are dry get full 
of fleas, which hide in the hollow stalks during the day, and 
come out at night-time and work their wicked will on any 
European who is obliged to sleep inside the house. 

It will be seen that the fittings of the house that is used 
in the daytime are not numerous ; but still the interior look^a 
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well when it is thoroughly clean, and the arms tastefully 
arranged in trophies along the walls, and the seats and 
cushions covered with br^ht silks, Persian rugs over part of 
the floor and the rest covered with freshly gathered rushes. A 
curious accompaniment are the heads of the mules and horses 
sticking out of their stables, and on guest-days they generally 
have their gaudy headstalls on, which are richly and hand- 
somely ornamented with silver. These animals that live in 
the house are always kept for riding purposes, and the only 
exercise they take is when they are sent morning and evening 
to the water. The flooring of the stalls is made of rough 
stones, and a small hole through the outside of the walls is 
the only drainage. Naturally there is always a bad smell in 
the house the moment the doors and windows are closed, 
and towards daylight in the morning, owing to there being 
no ventilation except through the ill-fitting windows and 
doors, the atmosphere becomes something disgusting. 

The second house belonging to the establishment is 
generally kept for the women and servants; it will be 
slightly smaller and perhaps have only one door and a 
couple of windows and no inner wall, and will be supplied 
with an upper story. The lower room will be about nine 
feet high. The flooring of the upper story will be supported 
by several stout posts, and the walls of the top room may be 
four to five feet in height, on which is placed the same kind 
of roof as that of the men's house. Communication with the 
upper story is generally by an outside stone staircase that 
leads to a small square terrace on which a door opens from 
the top room. Under this outer square terrace and the stair- 
case is a room which may be used for keeping the chickens, 
sheep and goats in. The bottom floor of the house will be 
used as the kitchen and for performing the household work, 
such as grinding the com, baking, making the hydromel, 
spinning the cotton-thread preparatory to weaving, and for 
all the general household avocations. The upper story will be 
reserved for the mistress of the house and her sisters and her 
cousins and her aunts, and any other unmarried female rela- 
tion belonging to the husband. I never can make out where 
all the Abyssinian's female relations come from ; he only has 
one wife, and she as a rule takes great care not to allow him 
to live like a Mahomedan. 

As long as times are good and food is not scarce it is all 
right, but in famine time it is very hard work to feed such a 
lot of mouths, and a good deal of misery takes place. A 
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number of children and a number of servants in Abyssinia is 
nearly always a sign of wealth, as there are more hands to 
do the work, and more ground can be put under cultivation. 
There are no expenses for education and no foreign luxuries 
to be purchased, and clothing is but a small item, a yard or 
two of Manchester cloth making the children's dresses^ which 
are not elaborate. Curiously with patriarchal people living 
in communities a large family is a source of wealth ; just the 
reverse to what it is in England. 

Some villages in Abyssinia are composed entirely of one 
family, four and five generations being alive at the same 
time ; the first house in tlie village being built by a married 
couple who cultivated a few acres, and they increase and 
multiply till perhaps thirty or forty good houses have sprung 
up, with a church and perhaps a thousand acres or more put 
under cultivation* These large families are also found in 
the Soudan amongst the wandering shepherds, and a good 
example is the Digni family, to which our old friend Osman 
Digna belongs, and the Abdul Rahmanab tribe started by one 
caUed Abdul Rahman ; lots of examples could be given if re- 
quired of tribes springing from one man and his numerous wives^ 

The upper story or the women's quarters are just as poorly 
furnished as the men^s; a few beds and boxes, and heaps 
of raw cotton or un cleaned sheep's wool and goat's hair^ 
and the floor covered with a few tanned ox hides with the 
hair off, and some dressed sheep or goat skins with the wool 
or hair left on. These light skins are made into bags to 
contain all sorts of household belongings, and grain and 
drugs, or any odds and ends that may prove useful. 

The Abyssinian houses are generally very dirty, and 
swarm with vermin of all sorts and of the worst kinds ; and, as 
I know to my cost, domestic and personal insects are to be 
got either in the king's palace or in the peasants' huts. It 
is only those Abyssinians that have travelled, or been 
servants to Europeans, that keep their houses fairly clean 
and set a better example, which one would think would be 
followed with avidity by all) they have been taught the 
benefits of cleanliness and really see its utility, so they 
practise it, and they wear properly washed linen and will 
undress themselves before they go to bed, and during the 
hot weather will bathe daily, and wash their hands and faces 
certainly once a day during the cold season* This is a scale 
of decency that compares well with the majorit>^ of the lower 
daas Continental European. 
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The peasants' houses of circular form are not nearly so 
good as the one I have just described, and the family will 
very likely all live together in one room; perhaps about 
one half of the floor will be raised about two feet higher than 
the other, and on it will be another raised divan running 
round the walls; there will be one door, and periiaps a 
window, but not always. The cooking will be done on the 
centre of the raised floor, and the lower floor at night-time 
will be filled with the favourite animals, if there is not enough 
room for them in the outhouses. By force, owing to having 
been storm bound, I have been compelled to remain a night 
in such a house, and the miseries of the long hours passed 
are still fresh in my memory. The fusty air, the myrisL^ds 
of fleas and bugs, who only seem too delighted to get hold 
of a thin-skinned European, with a new brand of blood to 
sample, made sleep impossible, and every moment between 
the heavy showers and thunderstorms I used to seek refuge 
in the courtyard, only to be driven in again by the next 
rain. I thought morning never would come, and how 
welcome was the first steel-grey colour in the eastern 
heavens, giving signs of the coming daylight 

The peasants used to offer every hospitality, giving me 
perhaps the only native bedstead they possessed, and their 
cleanest and newest tanned skin, while they all slept on 
the raised divan, and looked, wrapped up in their once white 
shammas and clothes, like mouldy corpses. The only light 
would be from the expiring embers of the wood fire, which 
would suddenly flare up when some partly consumed Ic^ 
would fall down, and then the cows and other animals could 
be seen for a short time, or a line of chickens asleep on 
some beam. Anything moving would be of interest, and 
watching the rats and mice playing about the floor, or 
picking up odd grains of com, would be a most exciting 
incident in the long watches of the night Then the fire 
would die down again, and there would be only the red 
glare of the embers; and then I listened to the subdued 
noise of the cows chewing the cud, the snort of a mule, a 
temporary change of position among the goats and kids, 
with a little free butting ; or father Abyssinian commenced 
to snore, some female began muttering in her sleep, or one 
of the children had a bad dream and woke with a scream, 
and then finding there was nothing wrong, turned over and 
went to sleep again. One cannot smoke all night, and the 
amusement of bug spearing with a long thorn on the ox 
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skin (for a prairie) that covers the bedstead {this is capital 
sport to pass away the time, and one soon gets expert at 
it) uafortunately can only be carried on when the fire 
bums up brightly; so one sits and doses till at last one is 
startled out of a half sleep by the flapping of wings and the 
crowing of the cock, a sure sign that day is near ; then some 
of the mouldy corpses commence to unwind, which generally 
prove to be women, who are generally up long before the 
men, and they set about their daily avocations. One could 
spin a rather good yarn about the flapping of these wings, 
and the people getting up after the night of purgatory, but 
one had better not. I have always welcomed my camp or 
the advent of my luggage after a night spent in a native 
hut 

The square houses^ if belonging to the peasantry, are 
arranged exactly the same as the circular ones, with the 
raised platform at one end, and the rest of the space given 
up to the cattle. The wickerwork receptacles plastered 
with mud to contain the grain are always placed in the 
inhabited part of the room. When a peasant commences 
to be rich enough to add to his house, he generally builds 
a room on the top, if it is flat-roofed, or a new house if it 
is one with a pitched roof, as it entails taking it down 
and great labour to put it up again, and then the old house 
is given up entirely to the animals. The staircase up to the 
top room or rooms is always built from the outside, and if 
the whole of the roof is not taken up with the new additions^ 
it is used for the same household purposes as the beaten 
open floor mentioned before* 

The moment the cattle are led out in the morning, which 
IB hardly ever before sunrise, or if a dull morning perhaps 
a couple of hours after it gets light, the house is cleaned 
out, which it needs badly. It is easily understood if any 
epidemic disease among the cattle is prevalent in the country, 
how easily it is spread, and what ravages it will commit 
when the beasts are herded together in the dwelling-houses, 
and no proper cleansing of their ill-ventilated shelter ever 
takes place. The Abyssinian is a fairly healthy subject, 
but when cholera breaks out, which is rare, and the bubonic 
plague, which takes the form of bubonic fever, rarer still, 
what a chance there is of infection, A merciful providence 
spares the country from these visitations, and perhaps the 
only disease which may be considered to be very fatal is 
the smalUpox, and that only among the unvaccinated. 
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The Abyssinian is not nearly such a fool as regards 
vaccination as some of the English fanatics; he has had 
experience of many epidemics, and has seen the terrible 
ravages caused by this loathsome complaint among those 
that have never had the chance of being vaccinated, when 
perhaps ninety per cent of tiiose that have not been operated 
on die, and the majority of those that recover are marked 
for life or sightless ; while those that have been to the sea 
coast and have been fortunate enough to have been vaccinated 
escape altogetiier, or perhaps only three or four per cent of 
those taken with it die. I do not believe there is any nation 
that are more willing to put themselves under the doctor's 
care than these Abyssinians, but they want the medicine 
and the attendance for nothing. At present they have not 
the money to pay with, but if they get the least better for 
the treatment they receive they overwhelm the doctor witii 
presents, and in one morning he will be brought food enough 
to last him for a couple of months. A doctor, if he was a 
good all round man and a good sportsman, might have a 
fine time in the country and live for next to nothing, and 
certainly get a rapid insight into tropical and other diseases. 

Before going on to describe any more of the Abyssinian 
dwellings and mentioning the details of the houses, it must 
be said, that from the highest class to the lowc^ their 
houses are utterly devoid of any ventilation except what 
is given by the doors and windows ; and for the whole year 
round the door will be closed during the night, and only 
in the hot season, which lasts for three to five months, will 
the windows be left open. With ninety-nine out of every 
hundred houses, drainageandsanitary arrangements absolutely 
do not exist in any form or shape, and the people are not 
as decent as the domestic cat in their habits. 

My old friend Ras Aloula lent me his private house 
at Axum for a month on one of my visits there, and an 
account of it will serve as a fair example of the kind of dwell- 
ing generally used by the highest classes of the country. 
The dwelling-house was well built and circular in form, with 
two doors and four windows ; the latter being large double 
windows which let in plenty of air and light, their dimen- 
sion being about six feet in height by about eight feet in 
breadth. The sashes were made of the wood of the Wansa 
tree of a nice dark brown colour, and their arched tops were 
arabesque in pattern. The broad window sills were about 
three feet from the floor, and made of the same wood, and 
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with a few soft cushions served as cxcdlent seats. The doors 
were also double, and of the same arched pattern as the 
windows. There was no inner circular wall, but a division 
was formed by two out-jutting walls, which took up about 
two-thirds of the diameter of the room, and from a beam 
running between them hung two red cloth curtains, which 
when drawn divided the room into two parts and gave 
privacy- 

I used to occupy the furthest part* and my door opened 
on to a smooth grass lawn, shaded by a sycamore fig tree, 
while other common fig trees, pomegranates, and limes were 
planted round the walls of the enclosure. Part of the lawn 
was taken up by one of the large fallen carved stone obelisks 
so common at Axum and of which so little is known, and 
their history will be an interesting one when full details of 
them are found out The house was thirty-six feet in inside 
diameter, the roof very lofty and beautifully made, and the 
rafters and ties decorated with dark blue and red clothj 
and was supported by a circle of round wooden pillars made 
from juniper timber, neatly smoothed with the adze. The 
furniture consisted of a clean wooden Indian sofa and a 
native bedstead, and were covered with very old and valuable 
Persian rugs, and on the floor were Indian and Persian 
carpets. In this room I spent a v^ry agreeable time, one of 
the pleasantest ever passed in Abyssinia. 

At Axum my day was taken up by walks in the early 
mornings and afternoons, visiting the ruins and sights of the 
place, and the rest in receiving visitors and talking about 
Abyssinia. Unfortunately I did not return to Axum, and I 
left many notes and a collection of curiosities there which 
I shall never see again. 

Besides the dwelling-house there were two other buildings 
nearly the same size, one used as a kitchen, which for an 
Abyssinian one was very clean and well kept, and the other 
as a ser\^ants' house* The latter was divided off by walls 
running out from the sides of the house into four rooms, with 
a passage between each, and as the passages were at right 
angles to each other they formed a cross. This is a curious 
feature in the internal arrangements of most of the houses 
inhabited by Christian Abyssinians, and is seldom or ever 
found in those occupied by Mahomedans. At the end of 
each passage, over the doors and windows, are very often 
hung pictures of our Lord, the Virgin Mary, or of some 
saint ; St George killing the dragon being one of the 
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commonest These pkrtnres are generally ookmred prints 
brought from Jerusalem, or the work of some native artist 
These two houses were about fifteen yvds firom the front 
door of the dwelling-house, and between them and die front 
gate of the enclosure, arranged along the walls^ die stables 
and storehouses were situated, formed by a wall hdag built 
parallel to the big wall of the enclosure. These storehouses 
and stables were neatly thatched with straw or rush grass, 
and looked very well and in keeping with the other erections 
in the compound The enclosure was altogether about one 
hundred yards in depth by about seventy 3rards in tireadth, 
and about an acre and a half in extent 

The entrance opened on to the main street of Arum, 
vis'd^s to the church and sanctuary, and a des c r i ption of 
this will complete the account of this establishment The 
double doors open inwards, so that they can be easily 
barricaded ; on each side through the masonry of the wall, 
is a loop hole which can be used in defence of the gate. 
The doors open into a big porch, with a room on each side 
where the guardians stop during the day, above the porch 
is either one big room or several smaller onts^ in which 
during disturbed times a g^ard of soldiers can be placed. 
The two side rooms of the porch project about a yarid each 
side of the gate, and the upper room projects still further. 
Over the gate, and immediately above the entrance, there are 
holes in the floor through which, in case of attack, boiling 
water or hot fat can be poured on those attempting to force 
a way through. 

1 have occasionally seen some noisy beggar, who has been 
knocking at the gate demanding alms, and refusing to go 
away when told, get a utensil full of dirty water upset over 
him through these holes, and it has nearly always the effect 
of driving him away, much to the delight of the small 
children standing round. The upper room above the porch 
is also loop-holed all round, and from its height it commands 
the walls of the enclosure, so any heads of people trying to 
scale the walls .offer a good mark to those that are defending 
it. One very seldom sees flanking towers in these enclosures ; 
but the guard-house 1 have attempted to describe will be 
repeated in the centre of each wall if the enclosure stands l^ 
itself, and perhaps a series of them will be together wiu 
adjoining walls, so the other houses will make with their 
overhanging guard-houses the de^"-****^ '•'^mplete. 

The description of the C Festorian Christian 
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houses of Kurdistan, is not at all unlike those that are found 
in some parts of Abyssinia^ especially those of Axum, 
Adowa, Macalle^ Socota, Abbi-Addi, etc, perhaps the most 
ancient towns of the country. They are flat-rcH:>fed^ and 
either of one or two stories, and show little architectural 
taste, being perfectly plain. A large wall is built round a 
rectangular space of ground, and the thick boundary wall 
serves for one of the walls of the houses that are constructed 
in the enclosure. The staircases to the upper rooms are also 
always on the outside of these houses, as the protection to 
the premises is the door of the enclosure that opens on to 
the street Any house found in Abyssinia with a staircase 
inside the house can trace its origin to the Jesuits, or to 
people that have built their houses after this pattern, or that 
have travelled in a foreign country. The inside plan of the 
house is severely simple, the rooms generally opening into 
each other, and there is very seldom a passage with rooms 
opening off it Those with a passage generally belong to 
the richer Mahomed ans, who keep a harem^ so at night 
time the different wives may be separated. The poorer 
Mahomedans of the country who keep more than one wife 
are obliged to let Mrs Monday, Mrs Tuesday and the ladies 
of the other days of the week sleep in the same room. 

The square-shaped, flat-roofed houses are built with the 
exception of the beams, windows and doors entirely of stone, 
and the roof and terraces are made of a layer of flat slatey 
sandstone rock, which is very common in the country, and can 
easily be detached in the quarries where it is found, and these 
are very numerous in the northern part. Besides from the 
quarries, these stones are got from where some gigantic land- 
slip has taken place, and this saves much labour, as the 
Stones are found ready for use. The stabs are very often six 
or seven feet loa^, by about two feet broad, and from six to 
ntne inches thick ; they are admirably suited for paving- 
stones, or for making staircases, doorsteps and for general 
building purposes. They are also placed on the top of the 
boundary walls to prevent the rain from entering and washing 
out the clay that is used for mortar to bind the stones 
together. 

The palace at Macalle, that belonged to the late King 
Johannes being made from designs by an Italian, and being 
entirely European in its character, requires no comment in 
this chapter. 

The town of Harar having been inhabited so long by the 
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Arabs and the ^^yptians, takes after the ordinary Arab and 
Egyptian settlements, and most of the buildings in the 
bonier towns, are completely Arab in construction, and of 
course are of no more interest than the common fellah 
dwellings in the Egyptian Delta. If anything, they are not 
so well made and elaborate, and are if possible more dirty ; 
stone, however, is substituted for the sun-dried bricks and 
mud. 

The Galla houses, commencing south of the Tacazze, are 
nearly always of circular or oval form, and are made with 
wattle of sticks and dhurra stalks, plastered over on both sides 
with mud. The roofs are of thatch, similar to that of the 
Abyssinians. The sides of the house are sometimes not more 
than three feet in height, and the inside of the house is ex- 
cavated to the extent of about three feet, the earth taken out 
being firmly beaten against the outside of the erection ; this 
is done for the sake of warmth, as the nights in the Galla 
uplands are bitterly cold, and wood very scarce and in some 
places entirely unprocurable. The cooking has to be done 
entirely with cow-chips, which are made into cakes as in 
Egypt, and are sold at so much a mule or a donkey load. 
These Gallas are filthily dirty, and all huddle together at 
night under one cover for warmth's sake, their morals of 
course are nil. 

A more primitive way of building a house is often seen, 
and is from sods of earth, which are cut the same as grass 
turf for lawns in England, the roots of the grass holding the 
earth together. These are placed one on the top of the other 
until a square space is walled in to the height of about six or 
seven feet, when it is thatched over, or poles, which are got 
from a long distance, are laid across from wall to wall, and 
a little dhurra stalk evenly placed on the top, and then turfs 
are laid over all. This will keep ordinary rain out, but when 
the roof gets perfectly sodden it leaks. These huts look 
perfectly brown during the dry season, but when the rains 
set in the roots of the grass and flowers begin to grow and 
they become perfectly green, and many sorts of flowering 
plants will be found on one house. A door made of wood 
in some parts of the Galla country is a rarity, and the house 
is closed with a screen made of dhurra stalks. The houses 
look like green rifle butts, and the doors like light brown or 
yellow targets. On the hill-sides, covered with vegetation, 
these villages are not discernible for any great distance, and 
if one's attention was not drawn by some people moving 
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about them they would not be noticed at all These villages 
are generally situated in such a peaceful country that they 
have no defence and no ditch round them, and are generally 
in a district where there are no hyenas or wild beasts to 
hurt the animals, and only have a slight turf wall to prevent 
them from straying at night, and a slight covering over the 
enclosure that serves to keep off the worst of the rain. 

None of the Abyssinian houses have chimneys, and the 
smoke soon colours the interior of the houses a dark brown. 
The smoke soon fills the whole house and a little escapes by 
the doors and windows, and how at night time in cold 
weather, when everything is closed up, the people do not all 
get suffocated by the pungent smoke of the cow-chip fires I 
never could make out There are several woods in Abyssinia 
that when thoroughly dried make very little smoke^ and by far 
the best of these is that of the wild olive tree. It burns very 
slowly and gives off a great heat, and leaves a beautiful clean 
white ash that is excellent for many purposes, more especially 
for curing skins of animals and making them pliable. This 
wood is burnt in earthenware or iron braziers by the well- 
to-do people at night time, and the first thing in the morning 
during the rains and the cold weather, but it is not in all 
parts of the country where it is to be found. I have often 
sat over one of these fires with the greatest of pleasure, and 
it was sometimes with much trouble that I could get my 
Somali servants out of the house till the sun was up» Bed, 
and sitting around the kitchen fire had great attractions for 
them when the thermometer was down to near freezing point, 
with a heavy Scotch mist, and the view limited to a distance 
of about ten yards from the door. 

It is wonderful to me how the natives of the high upland 
country manage to exist with their tight clothing and the 
leg bare from the knee downwards ; the %veather is quite as 
bad as it is sometimes in England on the downs and moors ; 
the puddles covered with ice, and mist, rain, sleet, and an 
occasional snowstorm* I have shivered when dressed in the 
warmest of tweed suits, with flannel underclothing, thick 
worsted stockings and stout shooting boots, with a heavy 
ulster over all ; while the natives have been clad in nothing 
but light home-made smocked shape cotton shirt, knee 
breeches and a small cape made out of sheep's wool or goat's 
hain How glad every one is when the sun gets well above 
the mountain tops and the mists clear away^ and how pleased 
one is to get to the lee of some rock out of the wind and 
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bask in its rays and get the toes and fingers wanh again. 
The greater part of the Waag and Lasta provinces, the 
WoUo country and the northern part of Shoa are bitterly 
cold, and I met with weather like I have just mentioned in 
October, November and December. I [am told that in some 
years that the wheat crop gets destroyed if one of these 
very cold snaps occur while the plant is in bloom. 

It is not only the human beings that feel the cold, as the 
animals look miserable as well; they huddle together in 
flocks, and I have often noticed perhaps as many as a couple 
of hundred sheep packed close to each other as ever they 
can get, and not a head to be seen, nothing but 1^^ and 
woolly backs from which a slight steam arose. Gc^ts do 
not huddle together so much, but get under the lee of a bush 
or a rock, and I never remember, no matter how bad the 
storm has been, seeing a lot of goats together without one 
doing sentry on some rock with his back to the rain and his 
head down, but always giving every few moments a rapid 
glance on each side and behind him. It is a curious thing 
they never keep a sentry if they have some small boys or 
girls herding them. I have remarked this to my servant who 
always travelled with me, and he said he had never noticed 
it, but afterwards he found it was a fact 

The Abyssinian towns are always irregularly built and 
very seldom have wide streets. The broadest of them 
always leading to the church or churches or the market 
places, and the width of them seldom exceeds more than four 
or five yards. The lanes that branch off from these streets 
are very narrow, two laden animals not being able to pass 
one another in most places, and if a string of pack mules or 
horses are met, refuge has to be taken in some doorway 
until they pass. I remember meeting one day in a very 
narrow lane at Adowa a run away bullock with big horns 
that knocked against each side of the walls. I could hear 
the noise before he came round a turning, as soon as I saw 
what was the cause of the noise I fled, and happily I fled 
first into a friendly doorway and the bullock after me. It 
turned out to be his home and he was returning from plough- 
ing and wanted evidently to get back quickly to tea or 
supper, but all the same I should have been upset, as I doubt 
whether he would have stopped for me, notwithstanding the 
Abyssinian horned cattle are so gentle. I have often had to 
dismount from my mule and enter some gateway to let them 
pass. 
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The Abyssinians, with the exception of the soldiery, as a 
rule are most polite and will always give way for a European, 
many of them in the north go so far as to dismount from 
their animals and make a low bow when one passes. Some 
of the soldiery^ since the defeat of the Italians at Adowa, are 
most insulting and monopolise the whole of the high road, 
and try to ride one olT when there is plenty of room for all 
1 always try and get to the side of the road when soldiers 
pass, so as not to run the risk of being insulted, but I am 
afraid European prestige in some places in the country is on 
the wane, and the higher officers are nearly as bad as the 
private soldiers. An Amhara officer at Axum purposely 
rode me into the wall, and a few minutes afterwards I met 
Ras Aloula, who dismounted and came and greeted me, I 
told him of the officer's rudeness, he sent for him and had 
him beaten in the market-place, much to the delight of the 
Tigr^an people who detest the Amharans. 

During the dry season the towns in Abyssinia do not look 
nearly so well as after the rains. The roofs and walls of the 
houses are then covered with vegetation, creepers^ bright 
flowers of aU sorts, stone crops, lichens^ ferns and many 
other plants nearly cover the stone work and hide the walls 
with a thick and luxurious vegetation, making a great contrast 
from when everything is dried up; the houses then look 
quite pretty^ and I know of no country in which, with a little 
labour, prettier and more interesting gardens can be made 
out of the native flowers, trees and plants. 

Some of the country farms belonging to the large land- 
owners are really very nice places and are fairly well arranged. 
They are generally situated on some level space on the side 
of a mountain or hill, and cover with their yards, gardens and 
many out-houses several acres of ground. The space taken 
yp is always enclosed with a thick hedge and a protecting 
ditch sometimes of a considerable width, which is generally 
filled with thorns so as to prevent wild animals getting any 
foot*hold to force their way through the live hedge, which 
they otherwise might be able to do. The thorns do not 
prevent the utility of the ditch as a drain, as they are only 
thrown in loosely and the water can run through them. The 
hedg^ difier according to what part of the country the farm 
is in ; a great favourite is the candelabra euphorbia or kol- 
qual which is planted at first close together^ and as the trees 
grow the surplus ones are gradually thinned out until it 
makes a close hedge, impossible to penetrate owing to the 
Q 
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^.>*It^$eK9l:«:Jm£ Ae sliarp thorns with which they 
.«» . ;tkiMQ4^ . Ttes^ stes: dkcn grow to a height of thirty or 
4K» «Mw ,19^ «er ir it««r look veiy pretty ; the seed pods 
M >*<* JM«s«i »d. x-WBgc or light yellow, and a thick 
fi!ij^ ^ic ^vtt its daric green stems and many 
<M<- .ntv^ diMt grow at regular intervals on the four 
» .i«ct li-sisjr irach, fooks very handsome. There is 
.j^^i^^ftMH vJdi a smooth fleshy round branch that 
$.-.4»j^ 4&^v ^tt^ sumS stems are very brittle and exude a 
%i » TjdXi^oo: mUk di«t will cause blindness should any of 

^.*«trt>^^ v^^^ iaw* *^ ^y^ '^^ ^'^ ^^^^ ^^^ reach to 
^^ ^^^^ s^ K^ d»e kd-qual, but it maizes an equally 
^^^»a»>>< l^rhrr TO tfce farm. 

^?X>^^ ti^air 4«^wires vary in size according to the 

««te^» ^* ^ic .J^tjcr and may be from four to forty acres 

^ «M^ rw HfrJkJiE^ contained in them are often very 

^,^iwvN 4isr m-i:;^ vXttstst of several good dwelling houses, 

^^..^ ^•a>«^ .a«ie $heds and labourers' cottages, generally 

xi^tyf^- .-^ *^* «Jcs of a square facing the entrance, and 

^t ^ ,,. ^^^«^ «c^ shady trees will be left in the square 

>;^ «K v^^>^ ^^ ^*^*w^ themselves under. The rest of the 

^^.^^ *^it ^•Ht i< divided off into paddocks for the young 

!^^v,< ^ ^dM* Ae manss can drop their foals, and the cows 

ov^ -^^v^ »^ls.>Mt being disturbed. Fields for growing 

.*^i *4Hv-i »'^ i^ ««<1 ^^^ s^^ *r® highly manured and 

\,^..«i» ,^.t^w*».'5 tSttn the ordinary ground outside, and 

^..<v..v • K^v t^'^ v<setables, herbs and other useful plants 

[^"^ "^^ ^.^ ,^ l>r«' vii^Tsions are also bounded by small hedges 

^ T-^v^ JX"^ ^>ri <» soap plant will be grown. The shipti 

X ^ ,>iiii^\> jwa produces a small round seed which the 

vi.^l^^^*^*'^ *< itwtead of soap, it makes a very good lather 

^.J . v^*5^ ^<^^ *^^ cottons and woollen clothes well, render- 

!1 .K^ HvNV^hite. and they also do not shrink and get 

v»v. *5^ viirfS^ i* very dense, and the plant grows very 

^^<.\, ^v*f miktiH? a hedge that prevents even the largest 

\ff f t^r «v^ ittgiking through. Great attention is paid to 

,;k v^*t>\*5^>«^ ^^ barley and wheat for seed purposes, 

iX ^>^«< ^ '^^ ^'^'y ^'^^" ^^^^ weeds and the ground 

•Kxvv^y S^>ken up and liberally supplied with farm 

Mii^^Jv ifcfct » always carefully collected and allowed to 

vs ;• -^^^ S<*>re it is put on the ground. The seed grain 

<V4^ »«^ ^ <^{wal to anything I have seen in other parts of the 

^sA*w* ^wwl fe caPdfully cleaned from any noxious seeds by 

X%^^ \jii«^iKfickcd by the women. Seed grain always fetches 
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a much higher price than that used for finding, and people 
will come a long distance to purchase it, and in some parts 
of the country there is a frequent interchange of it from one 
district to another. This is also done with the potato, as 
the tubers quickly deteriorate if always planted in the same 
place. 

The farmer in Abyssinia is a Well-to-do man and generally 
very hospitable, and takes a great pleasure in showing one 
over his property. He lives on the fat of the land and has 
good meat, good flour of all sorts, and his female belongings 
make him good bread and cakes, either of wheat, barley^ 
dhurra, tef, both white and red, dagusa (an Abyssinian 
brownish black grain which makes the best beer, and is also 
distilled to make a strong white spirit), maize, etc. Pea flour 
and bean flour are added to the chillies, to make the sauces 
and chutney always used at every meal Grain is ground 
and mixed with tef flour and honey to make sweet cakes. 
On feast and ordinary days butter is used to cook the dishes, 
and on fast days as butter is not allowed vegetable oils take 
its place, they are made from linseed, noug (a hardy yellow 
flowered plant which is very common throughout the north 
and gives a small black highly oleaginous seed), and the 
beautiful Souf, a thistle-like plant with bright orange and red 
flowers bearing a white seed something like that of the sun- 
flower, which is also very oleaginous. The seed of the Souf 
is used for many purposes; it is, when dried and pounded, 
made into sauces, or mixed with honey it makes a kind of 
almond syrup, a favourite drink with the women and children* 
The Mahomedans use it for making the sherbet given on 
feast days or at marriage and other entertainments. The 
crown in which the Souf seed is carried is identically the 
same shape as that of a thistle^ and just as prickly. 

The butter of the country when well made is excellent, 
the milk is put in a skin and shaken until the butter forms. 
Churns and cream separators are unknown in Abyssinia, and 
the same method is employed that was in vogue countless 
centuries ago* 

The flour is ground between two flat stones and necessi* 
tates an enormous amount of labour; the pictures found in 
the ancient ruins of Egypt depict the present means that are 
in use for turning grain into flour* The larger stone on 
which the grain is placed is set in a table built up of smaller 
stones and hard clay, about three feet in height, its top made 
with a slight incline, the flour when ground falls into a 
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strength of the stems and the sharp thorns wit^'^^ 
are furnished. These trees often grow to a heigJ 
forty feet, and when in flower look very pretty ; ^ ^ 
are bright crimson, red, orange, or light yellow* ^^'^ 
mass of this plant, with its dark green ster^ T.^ 
coloured seed pods that grow at regular intent ?^^* 
angles of each fleshy branch, looks very handsoC^ 
another euphorbia with a smooth fleshy roun ^ 
is also used; the small stems are very brittle »v 
veiy poisonous milk that will cause blindness v^^^ 
it happen to get into the eye. This tree dbe?' *^ 
the same size as the kol-qual, but it maks^>^ 
impassable barrier to the farm. \ '^ . 

These main enclosures vary in size acr-^ ^ 
wealth of the owner and may be from four^ " 
in area The buildings contained in them . > ^ 
numerous and will consist of several good d / 
bams, stables, cattle sheds and labourers' cot . \^ 
arranged on three sides of a square facing ti> ^ 
periiaps several nice shady trees will be Icf ^ • 
for the cattle to shelter themselves under, 
enclosed area will be divided ofl* into paddocl^ > 
stock, or where the mares can drop their foa 
their calves without being disturbed. Fie - 
grain which will be used for seed are high 
better cultivated than the ordinary groui 
gardens where the vegetables, herbs and otl 
are grown. These divisions are also boundec 
on which the shipti or soap plant will be gr* 
is a climber, and produces a small round 
Abyssinians use instead of soap, it makes a 
and cleans all soft cottons and woollen clc 
ing them very white, and they also do nc - 
hard. Its foliage is very dense, and the 
quickly, soon making a hedge that prevent 
animal from breaking through. Great at 
the cultivation of barley and wheat (c 
the plant is kept very clean from weedi 
thoroughly broken up and liberally SU; 
manure that is always carefully collecte , 
rot in pits before it is put on the groun- 
grown is equal to anything I have seen in 
world, and is carefully cleaned from any 
being hand-picked by the women. Seed | 
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a much higher price than that used for gfrioding, and people 
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of the country there is a frequent interchange of it from one 
district to another. This is also done with the potato, as 
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over his property. He lives on the fat of the land and has 
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dhurra, tef, both white and red, dagusa (an Abyssinian 
brownish black grain which makes the best beer, and is also 
distilled to make a strong white spirit), maize, etc. Pea flour 
and bean flour are added to the chillies^ to make the sauces 
and chutney always used at every meal Grain is ground 
and mixed with tef flour and honey to make sweet cakes. 
On feast and ordinary days butter is used to cook the dishes, 
and on fast days as butter is not allowed vegetable oils take 
its place, they are made from linseed, noug (a hardy yellow 
flowered plant which is very common throughout the north 
and gives a small black highly oleaginous seed), and the 
beautiful Souf, a thistle-like plant with bright orange and red 
flowers bearing a white seed something like that of the sun- 
flower, which is also very oleaginous* The seed of the Souf 
is used for many purposes; it is, when dried and pounded, 
made into sauces^ or mixed with honey it makes a kind of 
almond syrup, a favourite drink with the women and children* 
The Mahomedans use it for making the sherbet given on 
feast days or at marriage and other entertainments. The 
crown in which the Souf seed is carried is identically the 
same shape as that of a thistle, and just as prickly. 

The butter of the country when well made is excellent, 
the milk is put in a skin and shaken until the butter forms. 
Churns and cream separators are unknown in Abyssinia, and 
the same method is employed that was in vogue countless 
centuries ago. 

The flour is ground between two flat stones and necessi- 
tates an enormous amount of labour ; the pictures found in 
the ancient ruins of Egypt depict the present means that are 
in i^e for turning grain into flour. The larger stone on 
which the grain is placed is set in a table built up of smaller 
stones and hard clay, about three feet in height, its top made 
with a slight incline, the flour when ground falls into a 
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basket or other receptacle placed at the opposite side from 
the operator. The rubbing stoae has one flat side only, the 
upper part having a slight ridge so the hands can get a good 
purchase ; these rubbing stones vary in weight from 4 to S 
lbs* for the softer grain, to as much as 10 to t2 lbs. for the 
harder sorts of corn* Maize and dhurra are generally partly 
pounded in a pestle and mortar before being put on the 
grinding stone. 

The women commence their work very often long before 
daylight and the first sound heard in the early morning 
is the grating noise of flour making, combined with the 
monotonous chant of the women repeating the Psalms of 
David or some prayer to help to enliven their task ; sometimes 
I am sorry to say the young ladies will sing lighter sorts of 
songs that will not bear translation. The oil seeds are all 
pounded in a large mortar made of some hard close grained 
wood that will not absorb the oil, the rammer, being also 
made of hard wood, is about five feet in length- The 
mortar is made out of a trunk of a tree and hollowed out to 
a depth of about eighteen inches, the bottom being slightly 
cup shaped, from the lower part of which a hole is borcd to 
the outside to allow the oil to escape^ the whole operation is 
very tedious and a large amount of labour is expended to 
produce a very little oil. The liquid obtained from the seed 
has to be clarified before using, the residue is pressed by 
the hand to get as much of the oil out as possible and the 
finer part of the residue is used for various culinary purposes, 
and the coarser part given to the favourite milch cows or 
the young stock- The women folk belonging to the farmer's 
household are busy at work from early morning to late in 
the evening, and have little or no spare time on their hands. 
Flour grinding, butter and oil making, brewing the tedj or 
hydromel and making the beer either out of barley or 
dagusa, preparing the daily meals^ tanning skins, washing 
clothes, picking the raw cotton from the seeds, and spinning 
into threads preparatory to sending it to the weavers; going 
to the weekly adjacent market with farm produce which they 
cither sell or barter, field labour such as weeding the crops or 
helping in the harvest field, serves to pass thdr time from 
day to day throughout the year- 
Amusements they have none worth speaking about^ the 
weekly market serves for a day's outing where they hear the 
gossip and scandal of the neighbourhood and perhaps the 
news of any stirring event in the country, which perha])S has 
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The clothes worn are not at all ungraceful, and when 
clean look very welL It is a dress that gives absolute 
freedom to the limbs and body, and might be copied by 
some of the he-women that rush about England on bicycles, 
as it is a great improvement on the hideous and unladylike 
dress worn by them. The women in Abyssinia are very 
fond of strong scents which, as a rule, take the form of oik 
and are all imported, none being made in the country; they 
chiefly consist of those that come from India or Ceylon, such 
as lemon grass, rose, nutmeg, cinnamon oils, etc, * Some of 
the Galla women use civet, and they smell like the small 
cat house in the Zoological Gardens. Nearly all the lower 
class Abyssinian women use oil or fat for their heads ; this 
they do to keep the small parasites quiet, as they cannot 
get about when the head and hair are thickly besmeared 
and saturated, and the oil or fat also serves for softening 
the skin of the face and preventing it from chapping in the 
cold weather^ or blistering during the hot season of the 
yean When they go to the coast they soon lose this 
custom, nor do they resort to it on their return. 

When the women leave the house to go to market or 
church on Sundays and the great festival days, they always 
wear one of the native cotton sham mas, which have a broad 
red stripe down the centre* These covers are all home- 
made with the exception of the ^thread for the red part, 
which is made of English Turkey-red twist* They are 
generally worn like a toga, and one shoulder is left un- 
covered. A native sunshade used always to be carried^ 
but now nearly everyone has an umbrella. These sun- 
shades could not be folded up and were made of neatly 
plaited grass of different colours and looked extremely 
well ■ they were about two feet to two feet and a half in 
diameter. The pattern of the umbrellas that are imported 
are gaudy in the extreme, and give a lively rainbow colour- 
ing to the groups congregated in the churchyards or market- 
places. 

The dress of the men varies greatly ; the peasant and 
the poor class wear loose drawers extending to just under 
the knee, where they fit tight and are gathered round the 
waist by a thong or belt; a loose shirt is about the only 
other clothes worn, with the exception of a cape made of 
a tanned sheep or goat skin with the hair left on. Those 
who can afford one of the national red and white sham mas 
wear one on holidays. The Abyssinian is beginning to take 
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and pieces for stripes and edgings for the outer shirt and 
trousers. 

The dress that they yse on feast dajrs or on any grand 
occasion consists of a long undershirt reaching to the knees, 
made of home-grown cotton, cleaned, spun, and woven 
perhaps on the premises. The cloth is beautifully made and 
very soft and warm. A pair of trousers, very roomy above 
and fitting tight at tiie ankle and calf, in shape not at 
all unlike the pictures of the hunting-breeches in the Fidd 
or other papers ; they are usually made of a stronger cloth, 
but equally soft and warm. The lowest part of the trousers 
is covered with the embroidery and fastened tight to the 
1% by a row of small, round, silver buttons. The outer 
seams on either leg have also a stripe of embroidery about 
two or three inches broad, generally ending with a laiige 
eight-pointed cross. The breeches are fastened round the 
waist with a silk cord, the same as pyjamas are secured^ 
and the tassels of which are often handsomely decorated 
with silver ornaments. The inner light shirt is tucked 
into the trousers, and over all is worn a cotton smock 
reaching to a little below the knees, made of the same soft 
material but slightly heavier, and is richly decorated round 
the collar, shoulders, back, front and wrists, also the lower 
edge, with the native-made embroidery; the chief colours 
employed in the work being crimson, dark blue and black, 
or the national colours of red, yellow and green. 

The married women wear round the head a black silk 
or party-coloured handkerchief which is tied behind, and 
from it the many little tails of the plaited hair escape ; the 
unmarried girls have their hair generally very short and 
wavy, and wear one or two gold or silver hairpins ; their 
other jewellery consists of little button ear-rings and three 
little stars, generally made of silver gilt, that are strung on 
a thread of dark blue silk and are placed on either temple 
and in the centre of the forehead just where the hair com- 
mences. Silver bangles and heavy silver gilt bracelets on 
the wrist and ankle, bangles and anklets of the same material 
on each leg. Round the neck is always worn the blue silk 
cord (all Abyssinians wear this, as it denotes that they are of 
the Christian religion) to which is generally attached a crucifix, 
sometimes made of silver, and a few charms or amulets, and 
silver or gold necklaces of old Byzantine pattern. The fingers 
will be covered with many silver rings, either perfectly plain 
or of a beaded pattern, and very often all the toes as welL 
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to European clothes on the upper part of his body, such as 
shirts, coats and waistcoats, but as yet he has not adopted 
the lower garments, and in the transition change he looks 
a curious and grotesque object European hats are getting 
very common, and are generally of the bowler, wideawake 
or Terai patterns, and have nearly superseded the straw 
and grass made hats of the nearly identical European 
shape. Some of the women still wear these straw hats, and 
when nicely made and placed jauntily on a well-shaped 
head and shading a pretty face do not look at all bad. 

The king, princes, and chief men of the country dress 
nearly alike, and the description of one of their dresses 
will suffice for all ; of course on grand occasions they will 
wear highly decorated satins, silks, and embroidered damask 
of European or Indian make, and fur tippets made of the 
lion's mane or leopard's skin, that of the black leopard 
being most liked. The drawers will be rather larger and 
of letter quality than those worn by the lower classes, 
and will be made of the best Manchester shirtings and 
fit tightly to the calf of the leg, which they entirely cover. 
If worn by a rich man the ends will very likely be em- 
broidered in black, white, or coloured thread. Next to 
the body will be a cotton or flannel shirt, either of native 
or European make, tucked into the drawers; over this a 
cotton or cloth jacket coming some way below the waist; 
and over all a long loose cloth cloak without arms and 
fastened in front by a button or silver brooch. These 
cloaks are generally black and made of European stuff, 
silk, satin, alpaca or broadcloth. They are often hand- 
somely worked and embroidered, and some of them cost 
a lot of money. Constantinople, Jerusalem, or the Levant 
ports being the places where they mostly come from. 

No Abyssinian in the country has taken to boots, shoes 
or stockings, although they will hamper their feet with them 
when they reach the coast. They all go about barefooted ; 
consequently their feet, although small and well shaped, 
showing no sign of negro heel, are generally knocked about 
and blemished, and those that ride much have a large big 
toe development The stirrup used is very small and only 
large enough to hold the big toe, and if they wore shoes or 
boots of course they would have to be larger; the Abyssinian 
is very cpnservative in his ideas, so perhaps there will be 
no change until some king sets the example by wearing 
boots, and then a laiiger stirrup will be the fashion. Many 
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of the ladies who have been abroad wear sUppers, and the 
French merchants are trying to dress the ladies in high- 
heeled Parisian boots and other French garments such as 
gaudy corsets j however, they do not seem to be popular 
as yet It is a pity when Africans take to European clothes, 
as they lose their individuality and are at best a poor imita- 
tion of the white man, and I always think a native of British 
India in a high silk hat is a painful sight 

King Johannes used to wear his hair plaited in the 
Abyssinian style with a splendid gold pin in it, used when 
necessaryp and the only covering to his head when he went 
out of doors was a black silk handkerchief, and to protect 
him from the sun or rain, an attendant used to hold a black 
silk umbrella over him on ordinary occasions, and a red silk 
one on state. Ras Mangesba, his illegitimate son, does the 
same, but the present king wears his hair cut short; and uses 
his fingers to scratch his head, and sports a two shilling black 
wideawake, and he does not look nearly so characteristic 
or Abyssinian as his predecessor* 

Some of the men in northern Abyssinia look particularly 
well when they are dressed in new clothes, and could not 
improve on their loose-fitting and graceful garments, and I 
hope it will be a long time before they Europeanise them- 
selves* I remember when many of the Egyptians used to 
wear the old Arab dress and a turban, which they have now 
discarded for the Stambuli frock-coat and the tarbush, and 
the change is not for the better 

The Abyssinian children » the moment they grow big 
enough to wear clothes, dress the same as their parents^ 
only of course in smaller sized garments ; before they reach 
that age they wear but little : a plain little shirt being their 
only covering. They are merry, jolly little things, and as a 
rule well behaved ; shy to commence with, and some at first 
being frightened of white people, but no more so, perhaps, 
than English children would be of a black man, if they came 
across one in the country. The wildest and shiest have had 
the greatest confidence in me in the space of an hour On 
first meeting me, they have fled screaming to their cottages, 
crying out: '* Mother, come and see this horrible red thing," 
and then when once they have gained shelter, peeping out 
behind the door or in safety from their mother's skirts. A 
piece of sugar or a sweet biscuit lays the foundation of 
friendship, and they soon grow bold enough to come quite 
closCr and perhaps those more brave than the others will put 
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European woman of double the age. The upper classes 
keep their good looks longer, but at thirty-five they are 
entirely passi^ their profiles alone being good; some of 
them msdce handsome old ladies, while others are perfect 
old witch-like hags at fifty. They are, as a rule, industrious, 
hard-working and good-tempered, ever ready to do a good 
action, and they certainly make good wives when they once 
settle down. They are not more immoral that the women 
of other countries, but there is a certain laxness before they 
are married which is thought nothing of, but they are true 
aft?er the marriage ceremony has been performed in church 
and the sacrament has been taken together. They will look 
out after their husband's children, legitimate or illegitimate, 
the same as their own, but it is only natural that they should 
prefer the ones they have borne themselves and take the most 
care of them. Their great drawback is their dirtiness, but 
all those that get the chance of being clean keep themselves 
very neat and tidy, and many of them make good domestic 
servants, first-rate cooks, laundresses and dressmakers. 

The Abyssinian women have always been great favourites 
with the Turks, Egyptians, Armenians, and many of the 
Levantine races. Many of the officials in Turkey, Egypt, 
and Arabia have been the offspring of Abyssinian women. 
The cross between the Abyssinian and European, and the 
Abyssinian and Levantine races show no signs of deteriora- 
tion, as far as I have seen. Many of the children are much 
finer and better-looking than the ordinary male Abyssinian, 
and they grow into fine strong athletic men, and are intelligent 
and clever, soon picking up languages or trades of all sorts. 
The women are also handsomer and quicker at learning 
than their mothers, and in features and colour could very 
well be taken for inhabitants of Southern Europe. 

The cross between this Semitic race and the Caucasian 
has not the great objections as that of the Caucasian with 
the negro ; the offspring from these two is a grave mistake, 
as the racial fcetor of the negro never thoroughly dies out, 
and even the character of the progeny, although it may be 
slightly better than that of the true negro, often shows great 
vindictiveness and moroseness, and many other bad qualities. 
Here also in Abyssinia the cross between the Semitic race 
and the neg^o is not a success, and I should have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the majority of the criminals and the 
more lawless of the population belong to this class, and 
the cruelty of some of the rulers may be accounted for by 
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Wrestling takes place^ but striking with the hands or 
""boxing is not resorted to ; when the boys fight amongst 
themseJves they generally close and wrestle^ and when they 
fall to the ground they will scratch, bite, kick, and pull each 
other's hair, and the vanquished will generally^ when they 
come apart, get hold of a stone and threaten all sorts of 
things but seldom throws it, if he does, it is generally at 
the lower part of the leg and not at the head. They are 
passionate, but not what one could call bad-tempered, and 
they are seldom what could be called sulky or vindictive ; 
and their quarrels are like April showers and soon pass away* 
Ten minutes after two boys have fought they may be seen 
walking together with their arms round each other the best 
of friends. They are perfectly fearless with animals, and will 
catch and mount the horses and mules that are graEing in 
the open and gallop them about bare-backed and without a 
halter and laugh when one of them gets thrown. 

The out*door life they lead, despite their bad sanitary 
houses, makes those that survive hardy and active, and it is 
no wonder that they make splendid fighting material. One 
of their favourite amusements is playing at soldiers ; one 
party is chosen against another, the one hides in the bush 
and among the rocks, and the other party will go out to find 
them. They arm themselves with sham swords made of 
wood, lances from some long reed and a shield of wicker- 
work made out of rushes, I have often watched these sham 
battles quite closely, and have been hit by a reed thrown by 
some little rascal hidden in the grass, who has laughed when 
it has struck me. They show a great deal of intelligence 
and strategy when they scout, and get up tall trees to try 
and find the whereabouts of their supposed enemy. They 
are merry, jolly little souls, but it is a pity that they are not 
kept cleaner, but what semi-wild children are not dirty? 
Their mothers never say — like English ones do — ^" Tommy, 
come in out of the dirt or I will smack you, you are spoiling 
your new clothes/' The Abyssinian small child has no 
clothes to spoil except about twice a year on some great 
festival when he gets a new shirt, and I am sure he tries his 
hardest to keep it clean for the first few hours until some 
little accident happens, and then if it is a Utile dirty it might 
become altogether so, and by night time there may be one or 
two white spots left. Collectors of natural history objects will 
find these small boys most useful, as they know where every* 
thing ts to be found ; birds' nests and all ; they are not 
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particularly careful with the specimens, and will bring in W 
butterfly with part of a wing only, or a beetle squashed 
nearly flat or minus all its legs ; however, they mean well, 
and soon can be entrusted with a butterfly net or a collecting- 
box. 

Snakes or harmless lizards they generally mangle in a 
terrible manner and will never touch them with their hands, 
so they are brought in impaled on some stick, and small 
children who perhaps have never seen a live snake will show 
just as much fear of it as a monkey will, another proof of 
Darwin's theory* I shall never forget the awe of a small 
group of these boys when I caught a large green -grass snake 
with my hands and a short stick, and showed them the inside 
of its mouth, and that it had no fangs, and told them it was 
perfectly harmless and a most useful reptile, as it fed on 
locusts and other insects, and 1 then let it go, Chamelions 
that are very common in Abyssinia they have all a great dread 
of, as they say they spit poison at people, and that they are 
very deadly. They used to tell me that if one watched them 
changing colour that blindness was certain to take place. I 
always used to catch and handle the chamelions and put 
them in my tent, as it was most amusing to watch them 
catching flies and insects and changing their colours, perfectly 
green atone moment when on the Willesden canvas tent and 
brown when on the brown blankets of my bed ; at last the 
children got to believe that they were harmless. It is 
entirely the fault of the priests that all these vulgar super* 
stitions are kept up, and they teach the children that the 
snake is a real devi! and the lizard one of his satellites ■ 
they are therefore ruthlessly killed on every opportunity, I 
was very much amused on one occasion with a priest. I waa 
sitting at the roadside surrounded by my servant and a lot of 
small children examining an adder (one of the brown marble 
coloured, like that so common in the Soudan) and explaining 
to them the fangs and poison sac when the priest came up, 
and the moment he saw the snake he pulled out his cross 
and held it in front of hfm and began telling the children 
that it was the devil I threw it in the air and it nearly fell 
on the top of him, and he was ofl"down the road like a shot, 
saying all sorts of things about strangers teaching children 
to be disobedient and I, by retorting about priests, who 
ought to know better than telling children lies. 

The childhood of these manly little boys is a short one, as 
they soon have to help their fathers earn their daily bread 
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fully collected and stored. Unfortunately it is placed like 
m Ireland, just under the house window, and the smell, 
therefore, is far from pleasant. Carts are unknownp so it has 
all to be carried to the fields by the people in small baskets 
or on donkey back» entailing an enormous amount of labour. 
Immediately the crops are cut, which is done by knives or 
small sickles made by the village blacksmiths, the cattle, 
consisting of cows, sheep and goats, are turned into the 
stubbles to graze on the undergrowth of grass and small 
herbs that have grown up in spite of all the weeding. 

The date of the harvest depends on what part of the 
country one is in, and its altitude above the sea. Consider- 
ing some of the cultivated plateaux are not more than 3000 
feet above the sea, naturally the crops ripen a great deal 
sooner than they do on those plateaux that have an altitude 
of 1 0,000 feet, and in K>me parts of the country a little more 
than a day's journey will take one from autumn back to 
summer, spring and winter, and from tropical to sub*tropical 
and European climate, according to height. The crops of 
wheat, barley, dhurra, maize, tef, dagusa, beans of all sorts, 
peas of many different kinds, grain, lentils, linseed, and other 
oil seeds, which form the chief field crops grown, begin to 
get ripe at tJie end of September, and the first harv^t is 
over by the end of November or early December. 

The barley amongst the grains is the first to ripen, 
followed by the dhurra and wheat; the moment these fields 
have been cleared, and the undergrowth has been fed down 
by the cattle, they are again broken up and a pea, grain, or 
bean crop grown, which is very often ready to harvest before 
some of the other crops are ripe. So fertile is the ground, 
that another barley crop will be sown after these^ and if 
there are good winter rains, will be ripe by the end of 
March or commencement of April, making three crops off 
some fields in the twelve months* It is only in part of 
April, May, and the commencement of June, that the country 
looks at its worst, and as if it was a burnt-up, barren land, as 
there is very little colour in the landscape, except browns and 
reds of all shades, or where the water meadows are situated 
in the lower parts of the valleys. At this period some 
travellers and military men have visited the country, and not 
being of an observant nature have reported unfavourably 
on it 

There is nothing done in the way of carrying crops, and 
no such festivals as take place in other countries, with the 
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European woman of double the age. The upper classes 
keep their good looks longer, but at thirty-five they are 
■entirely passi^ their profiles alone being good; some of 
them msdce handsome old ladies, while others are perfect 
old witch-like hags at fifty. They are, as a rule, industrious, 
tiard-working and good-tempered, ever ready to do a good 
action, and tiiey certainly make good wives when they once 
settle down. They are not more immoral that the women 
of other countries, but there is a certain laxness before they 
are married which is thought nothing of, but they are true 
after the marriage ceremony has been performed in church 
and the sacrament has been taken together. They will look 
out after their husband's children, legitimate or illegitimate, 
the same as their own, but it is only natural that they should 
prefer the ones they have borne themselves and take the most 
care of them. Their great drawback is their dirtiness, but 
all those that get the chance of being clean keep themselves 
very neat and tidy, and many of them make good domestic 
servants, first-rate cooks, laundresses and dressmakers. 

The Abyssinian women have always been great favourites 
with the Turks, Egyptians, Armenians, and many of the 
Levantine races. Many of the officials in Turkey, Egypt, 
and Arabia have been the offspring of Abyssinian women. 
The cross between the Abyssinian and European, and the 
Abyssinian and Levantine races show no signs of deteriora- 
tion, as far as I have seen. Many of the children are much 
finer and better-looking than the ordinary male Abyssinian, 
and they grow into fine strong athletic men, and are intelligent 
and clever, soon picking up languages or trades of all sorts. 
The women are also handsomer and quicker at learning 
than their mothers, and in features and colour could very 
well be taken for inhabitants of Southern Europe. 

The cross between this Semitic race and the Caucasian 
has not the great objections as that of the Caucasian with 
the negfro ; the offspring from these two is a grave mistake, 
as the racial fcetor of Sie negro never thoroughly dies out, 
and even the character of the progeny, although it may be 
slightly better than that of the true neg^o, often shows great 
vindictiveness and moroseness, and many other bad qualities. 
Here also in Abyssinia the cross between the Semitic race 
and the negro is not a success, and I should have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the majority of the criminals and tlie 
more lawless of the population belong to this class, and 
the cruelty of some of the rulers may be accounted for by 
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a mixture of negfro blood, perhaps three or four or more 
generations ago. It is a most interesting question, and may 
take several generations to decide, what the future of the 
present cross that is growing up will turn out, and whether 
a true bred Caucasian and Semitic will, in this instance, be 
a success or not ; all those that I have seen, both male and 
female, perhaps two to three hundred in all, are improvements 
and not deteriorations. I could give many examples, but they 
shall be nameless, as their English and Italian fathers, or the 
families of their fathers, might not care about the names 
appearing in print 



CHAPTER XI 
AGRICULTURE AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

n^HERE is perhaps no part of Africa that can equal 
^ Abyssinia as an agricultural country and its inhabitants 
must have lived for countless ages as tillers of the soil No 
modem ideas of farming or cultivation have ever been intro- 
duced, and here can be found the same methods of cultivat- 
ing the land as must have existed since the human being 
first gained his existence in the grain fields by the sweat of 
his brow. 

If we look at the pictures found in the ancient tombs 
of Egypt, that deal with the subject of agriculture, or turn 
to the ruins of Babylon, we find exactly Sie same methods 
of cultivating the soil employed in these bjrgone ages as 
exists at the present moment in the highlands of Abj^inia. 
The plough is of the same form, the yoke that attached the 
animal to the plough is of the same shape, and the whip to 
urge them on exactly similar. For hand labour in breaking 
up the earth, the hoe now used has not altered in the least 
from those that were formerly manufactured, and we have 
no doubt, in Abyssinia, an example of what the cultivation 
of the soil has been since the earliest epoch of civilisation. 

Some parts of the Galla countries, especially in the Harar 
province, are no doubt more backward, and more primitive 
in the means employed than in Abyssinia, and here can be 
found instruments for breaking up the earlii entirely manu- 
factured of wood, others of wood and stone, and if the villages 
of whole districts were searched, hardly a dozen iron hoes or 
plough-shares could be mustered, and those perhaps belong- 
ing to people who have travelled or settled in the country 
from other districts. The plough is made of a nearly semi- 
circular piece of mimosa tree or other suitable tough wood, 
and in the centre of the curve a hole is bored, and two fiat 
supports are placed on either side, made of the same wood ; 
between these supports is placed the iron plough-share, and 
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tfaey are all bound together to the shaft with raw hide, at an 
angle of about twenty degrees* 

The yoke is also joined to one end of the shaft by raw 
hide, and consists of a straight piece of wood about five feet 
in length, and bored with four holes to contain the ends of 
the collar of bent wood which attaches the animals to the 
yoke. In ground which is hard to break up, a heavy stone 
is bound on to the upper side of the lower part of the semi- 
circular bit of wood, just above the ploughshare, to make it 
do its work. The plough is kept in position by the plough- 
man with one hand, and the other hand is used for the whip^ 
which has a handle of about two feet in length, with a thong 
made of plaited fibre or leather of about seven to eight feet 

The iron hoes vary in size, from light ones weighing 
about 2 lbs-, to the heavier sorts weighing as much as 8 lbs. 
They are in shape like the ace of spades, and are fitted into 
holes in wooden handles, and firmly tied by raw hide. With 
these two instruments, nearly the whole of the soil in the 
northern part of Abyssinia is cultivated. In southern 
Abyssinia, and in the Galla countries, the peasants use a 
tridcnt*shaped tool, about eight feet long, made of any 
heavy hard wood, the three prongs of the trident being 
sometimes shod with iron when obtainable ; this is plunged 
into the hard black soil, and a piece of ground some two feet 
square is raised up and turned oven When the plot of 
ground is finished, the men break up the pieces of earth with 
a heavy mallet made of stone. Many stones with holes 
completely through them are to be obtained in the country, 
and a handle is fitted in them and they are then fit for use. 

The seed bed is then partly levelled down, and planted 
with whatever crop they want Sometimes the blocks of 
earth which are raised up are over a foot in thickness, and 
if the cultivators think that the richness of the soil in them 
is exhausted, they are stacked in a heap or used to make a 
wall round the fields, and the undemeatli soil is used as the 
seed bed. These stacks of soil are full of the roots of former 
crops, couch grass and weeds ; other weeds and dried vegeta- 
tion are collected and stacked with them and allowed to 
remain till the harvest is finished, when they are burnt; and 
what with the purifying heat of the sun and the vegetable 
ash, the soil becomes sweet and good and regains its fertility^ 
and is again spread over the fields before the next crop is 
planted. Where these heaps have been, can always be seen 
by a richer growth of the crop. In some soils in the south, 
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die trident instrument is used before ploughing b resorted 
to, owing to the primitive and weak plough, which hardly 
scratches the upper surface ; it is only after heavy rains that 
the ploughshare will do its work. In the north, perhaps, 
the farming is a great deal superior to that of the south; 
rotation of crops is better understood, and there being such 
a lot of ground that can be cultivated, fields have a longer 
rest ; some ground is allowed to lie idle for a couple of years, 
and by that time it is covered with a thick jungle vegetation, 
which has to be cut down and burnt before the field is again 
used for cultivation. 

The first crop grown on this fresh recultivated land is 
generally dhurra {kolcus sorghum\ as the seed bed does not 
require such a thorough preparation, and the roots and stems 
of the dhurra when burnt also make fair manure. The roots 
of the dhurra also tend to break the soil into fine particles, 
and make the land easier to plough, and as the roots sink 
to no g^eat depth, they do not exhaust the under soil. 

Ploughing in the north is not like what our farmers in 
England are accustomed to, and very few fields are ever 
seen in long ridge and furrow. The man directs his instrument 
at haphazard all over the field, thoroughly breaking up the 
surface of the soil, and leaving if possible no big clod of 
earth. If the fields are very stony, after the first plough- 
ing they are collected in heaps, or if the field slants to any 
great extent and a wash from the rain is feared, they are 
put in lines across the field at right angles to the slope ; when 
this work is completed, the field is again reploughed and 
made ready to receive the seed, which is generally planted 
in early June, so as to be ready for the rainy season, which 
commences about the middle of June, sometimes a few days 
before or after the 15 th, according to whether the rains are 
early or late. Near the big towns of the north, where labour 
is very plentiful and there are many women and children, 
farming has arrived at a very high state of perfection ; hedges 
kept in good order ; ditches kept clear, so the water after the 
frequent and heavy rains shall run away to the streams 
quickly and not make the fields sodden ; weeding is carefully 
attended to, and the women and small children spend daily 
many hours in the fields, removing the weeds by hand from 
amongst the growing grain. 

Near these towns, of course, ground is more valuable, and 
it is very seldom that the fields are allowed to remain long 
in fallow ; therefore manure has to be used, and this is care- 
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fully collected and stored. Unfortunately it is placed like 
in Ireland, just under the house window, and the smellp 
therefore, is far from pleasant Carts are unknown, so it has 
all to be carried to the fields by the people in small baskets 
or on donkey back, entailing an enormous amount of labour. 
Immediately the crops are cut, which is done by knives or 
small sickles made by the village blacksmiths^ the cattle, 
consisting of cows, sheep and goats, are turned into the 
stubbles to graze on the undergrowth of grass and small 
herbs that have grown up in spite of all the weeding* 

The date of the harvest depends on what part of the 
country one is in, and its altitude above the sea. Consider- 
ing some of the cultivated plateaux are not more than 3000 
feet above the sea, naturally the crops ripen a great deal 
sooner than they do on those plateaux that have an altitude 
of lOjOCx^ feet, and in some parts of the country a little more 
than a day^s journey will take one from autumn back to 
summer, spring and winter, and from tropical to sub-tropical 
and European climate, according to height. The crops of 
wheat, barley, dhurra, maize» tef, dagusa, beans of all sorts, 
peas of many different kinds, grain, lentils, linseed, and other 
oil seeds, which form the chief field crops grown, begin to 
get ripe at the end of September, and the first harvest is 
over by the end of November or early December. 

The barley amongst the grains is the first to ripen, 
followed by the dhurra and wheat; the moment these fields 
have been cleared, and the undergrowth has been fed down 
by the cattle, they are again broken up and a pea, grain, or 
bean crop grown, which is very often ready to harvest before 
some of the other crops are ripe. So fertile is the ground, 
that another barley crop will be sown after these, and if 
there are good winter rains, will be ripe by the end of 
March or commencement of April, making three crops off 
some fields in the twelve months* It is only in part of 
Aprils May, and the commencement of June, that the country 
looks at its worst, and as if it was a burnt-up, barren land, as 
there is very little colour in the landscapep except browns and 
reds of all shades, or where the water meadows are situated 
in the lower parts of the valleys. At this period some 
travellers and military men have visited the country, and not 
being of an observant nature have reported unfavourably 
on it 

There is nothing done in the way of carrying crops, and 
no such festivals as take place in otlier countries, witli the 
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bringing in of the last load. The crops are cut and cocked 
or stacked in the Aelds where they are grown, and as it is 
generally fine weather without any rain, they are not covered 
up. The grain is trodden out by animals ; the oxen, horses, 
and mules being employed to do the work. There are very 
seldom any proper floors prepared, but a simple circle of 
stones made round a piece of ground about twenty yards in 
diameter ; and as soon as the crop is cut» the grain is arranged 
in the circle with the ears pointing towards the centre, and 
the animals generally tied four abreast^ sometimes more, 
arc turned in the circle to tread out the com. The animals 
are ridden by the small children, who seem to thoroughly 
enjoy harvest work* While this work is going on, the 
Abyssinian as a rule sleeps near his threshing floor, and 
the country side is dotted with fires ; this is about the only 
time of the year that the Abyssinian sleeps out of doors. 
In some parts of the country, however, a little away from the 
main roads, where the people are not frightened of travellers 
or tramps stealing the grain » it is left without watchers, and 
in my travels I have often come across these heaps of half- 
cleaned grain left without a watchman. Many an evening I 
have camped with the peasant at his threshing floor, and 
sat long into the night talking with him round his fire under 
the bright moonlight, when the stars look so unnaturally 
large in the dark heavens, owing to the clearness of the 
atmosphere. Nature then is very still, and the only sounds 
that can be heard is the occasional bark of the fox, the 
jackal's weird cry, or some old hyena catling to its mate, 
and if he approaches too near the villages, the dogs assemble 
and drive him off with their yelping. 

One finds out a great deal more of the people of the country 
if one enters into conversation with them at all tiin^, and 
sympathises with them in their little troubles and the work 
they have to do* I have never regretted my time spent with 
them, either in their houses or in the field, but I object to 
their dirty houses and their insects. A man may travel for 
years on the high roads of Abyssinia and stop witli king 
or prince, and never come to know anything properly of the 
inhabitants and the peasantry who make up the large 
majority of the country, and thus form a most erroneous 
opinion on what the country wants. 

The king, the prince, and the baron all require one thing, 
and tliey are few in number^ and tiie peasants (or yeomanry 
of the country), who are the most numerous, require another, 
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and object to keep the upper classes in idleness^ and perhaps 
to lose the result of their labour in a quarrel which does not 
interest them in the slightest^ 

The winnowing of the grain is also done in the fieldsi and 
only consists of throwing the grain in small quantities in the 
air, so the husks can be blown away by the wind ; it is then 
put into baskets made of rushes or into sacks made of fibre 
and taken to the villages, where it is stored in large wicker- 
work receptacles which are plastered with clay to prevent 
the rats and mice eating the grain, or in underground pits 
which have been thoroughly dried and their sides well lined 
with a kind of cement made out of the white ant mounds ; 
these pits are then covered up with two to three feet of earth 
and, so as to effectually hide them, some small garden produce 
is grown over the ground, and the only way that they can 
be discovered is by sounding. Grain in these pits will keep 
a long time if it is put in when it is quite dry and ripe ; if it 
is put in in a damp state it soon mildews and spoils. The 
heads of the dhurra and the maize are plucked when ripe, 
and the grain is detached by beating it with a flat stick ; this 
work is performed by the women and children in the houses 
or enclosures round them, and not in the fields. 

The peasant, before the cattle plague broke out, was in a 
much better position than he is now ; as at the end of every 
season he had a large surplus stock of grain, as with his 
several pairs of oxen he could cultivate more ground than he 
does at present I can remember the time in Abyssinia when 
grain used to be remarkably cheap, good wheat and barley 
selling in some places for less than an English sovereign per 
ton of 20 cwtSy, and there is no reason after a series of good 
years why this should not again take place. 

In parts of Abyssinia the land during the dry season is 
irrigated, and the system of irrigation is not at all unlike 
that employed by the Ceylon natives. The terrace irrigation 
entails a lot of hard work The water is taken from some 
spring in the mountains, and directed to the upper terrace on 
the hillside in small channels roughly built of stone and clay. 
The terraces are built up of stones taken from the fields, and 
of course vary in height and width according to the nature 
of the hill which is being cultivated ; they may be from two 
to six feet above one another, and they gradually decrease in 
breadth the further they get up the hill Great care is 
taken during the rainy season to keep waterways open and 
flufficicDtly large enough to carry off any sudden rush of 
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all the same, and then compromise the requisition for half 
Its value in coin. This is how the courtiers and soldiers of 
fortune that arc always found inithe vicinity of the palaces 
of the great men make their living, and how the chief of my 
escort from Macalle to Adese-Ababa enriched himself en 
rauie^ and doubtless did the same thing on his return as well. 

From these exactions it will be seen that farming and 
cultivating in Abyssinia has its drawbacks, and the cultivators 
have to put more ground under crops than what they other- 
wise would have to do if they only had to feed themselves 
and pay only the ten per cent tax* 

It is impossible for this state of affairs to continue for 
many years more, as the peasants are beginning to know too 
much} and are better armed than formerly ; when the regular 
soldier only had firearms, a few of them could overawe a 
large district ; now soldier and peasantry, owing to the latter 
having purchased the means to defend himself, are more on 
an equality. When the Egyptians were in Harar and the 
north, at Keren, they took every precaution to prevent the 
mhabitants getting arms; and even now the Abyssinians 
pursue the same policy with the people round Harar, fearing 
a rebellion among the Mahomedans* Their method of taxa- 
tion was the same as employed in Abyssinia, and their tax 
collectors and bashi-basuks had an easy task in getting in the 
taxes and enriching themselves at the same time ; but now in 
the north, thanks to the new policy pursued by Italy in their 
colony at Erithrea, their peasantry are commencing to be 
better off than they ever were before, and they can live in 
better style, build bigger houses, cultivate more land, eat and 
drink more, keep more cattle and wear better clothes, or in 
other words, enjoy life with more freedom and perfect 
security than at any time in their country's history. The 
consequence is that there is a steady influx of Abyssinians 
into the colony, and it only wants a little time before the 
Hamasen and the north will again become one vast grain 
Held, and the population, especially of Tigr^ and Amhara, 
will long to enjoy the same privileges. 

It is a pity for Italy that she commenced her former 
movement too quickly, and she has only to persevere with 
her present policy and she will reap a glorious harvest 
in future. England having lost the Harar provinces 
during the time of the power of the " Lesser Englishmen," 
has no place in the neighbourhood where she can set the 
natives the same example: namely, allowing them to live in 
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water, and the channels that are used for irrigating the fields 
in the dry season are made use of as ditches, to cany the 
water into the natural bed of the drainage. In making use 
of the rivers for irrigating purposes, a deep and therefore 
smooth water stretch is chosen to take the water from, and 
the channels are often miles in length and led along at the 
foot of the hills, so the sloping sides of the valleys between 
the hills and their lowest levels may be watered when 
required. The amount of labour expended on the system 
is often very great, and one cannot help admiring the 
natives for their ingenuity and the hard work that has to be 
done every year to keep the small water courses in order. 

Very often the soldiers when they are on the march and 
cannot procure supplies from the natives, break down the 
slight banks of the channels, and in a few minutes destroy 
the labour of perhaps many days. Knowing what will 
happen if they do not give supplies the peasants are more 
easily imposed upon, and the soldiers, when going through 
a country that depends upon irrigation for the summer crops, 
always demand more from the people than in other places. 

The tenth of the produce of the soil goes to the king or 
the ruler of the province ; and this tax is not such a heavy 
one to be borne, but the collector of the tax wants something 
for himself, and the soldiers also have to have provisions 
given them, and officials with their servants travelling to and 
from the chief towns also have to receive free rations from 
the villages, so if there is any great movement in the country, 
or wars or rumours of wars and large forces of soldiers on 
foot there is no end to the taxation, and the villagers on the 
line of march and in its neighbourhood are eaten out of house 
and home, and are left in a most miserable condition. 

Supposing, for an example, a chief of the north should be 
considered by the king to be contumacious or a small dispute 
between them arise, a force is immediately sent off to bring 
him to order. This force has to be fed on its way there and 
back, and is quartered perhaps as a punishment for some 
time in the territory of the chief who has had the difference 
on some slight matter with the king. Not only do the 
subjects of the individual who has had the dispute suffer, 
but the peasantry of the whole districts through which the 
force passes ; and on the return the officer in command will 
take great care that he does not follow the same route by 
which he came, as he will put a fresh district under con- 
tribution ; and if he does not require food he will demand it 
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European woman of double the age. The upper classes 
keep their good looks longer, but at thirty-five they are 
entirely passi^ their profiles alone being good; some of 
them ms^e handsome old ladies, while others are perfect 
old witch-like hags at fifty. They are, as a rule, industrious, 
hard-working and good-tempered, ever ready to do a good 
action, and they certainly make good wives when they once 
settle down. They are not more immoral that the women 
of other countries, but there is a certain laxness before they 
are married which is thought nothing of, but they are true 
after the marriage ceremony has been performed in church 
and the sacrament has been taken together. They will look 
out after their husband's children, legitimate or illegitimate, 
the same as their own, but it is only natural that they should 
prefer the ones they have borne themselves and take the most 
care of them. Their great drawback is their dirtiness, but 
all those that get the chance of being clean keep themselves 
very neat and tidy, and many of them make good domestic 
servants, first-rate cooks, laundresses and dressmakers. 

The Abyssinian women have always been gfreat favourites 
with the Turks, Egyptians, Armenians, and many of the 
Levantine races. Many of the officials in Turkey, Egypt, 
and Arabia have been the offspring of Ab}rssinian women. 
The cross between the Abyssinian and European, and the 
Abyssinian and Levantine races show no signs of deteriora- 
tion, as far as I have seen. Many of the children are much 
finer and better-looking than the ordinary male Abyssinian, 
and they grow into fine strong athletic men, and are intelligent 
and clever, soon picking up languages or trades of all sorts. 
The women are also handsomer and quicker at learning 
than their mothers, and in features and colour could very 
well be taken for inhabitants of Southern Europe. 

The cross between this Semitic race and the Caucasian 
has not the great objections as that of the Caucasian with 
the negro ; the offspring from these two is a grave mistake, 
as the racial foetor of the negro never thoroughly dies out, 
and even the character of the progeny, although it may be 
slightly better than that of the true negro, often shows great 
vindictiveness and moroseness, and many other bad qualities. 
Here also in Abyssinia the cross between the Semitic race 
and the negro is not a success, and I should have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the majority of the criminals and the 
more lawless of the population belong to this class, and 
the cruelty of some of the rulers may be accounted for by 
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a mixture of negro blood, perhaps three or four or more 
generations ago. It is a most interesting question, and may 
take several generations to decide, what the future of the 
present cross that is growing up will turn out, and whether 
a true bred Caucasian and Semitic will, in this instance, be 
a success or not ; all those that I have seen, both male and 
female, perhaps two to three hundred in all, are improvements 
and not deteriorations. I could give many examples, but they 
shall be nameless, as their English and Italian fathers, or the 
families of their fathers, might not care about the names 
appearing in print 
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peace and security under a just government and a light 
taxation. I have always tried to inculcate these sentiments 
in the Abyssinian ; and several of the leading men, especially 
Ras Aloula, who was of a good yeoman family himself, and 
the best soldier perhaps that Abs^ssinia ever produced, saw tiie 
blessings of it, and from 1880 to 1887 the peasants and yeomen 
in the country which he governed greatly improved their posi- 
tion ; and a good house and a full farmyard, with clean dcmes 
and general prosperity, did not entail an increased taxation. 

The Abyssinians are not great fruit eaters, and conse- 
quently do not take any great pains to cultivate it ; many of 
them diat have travelled and some of the upper classes^ how- 
ever, have good fruit gardens, and grow many sorts. The 
orange thrives well where it is properly looked s^er ; but it is 
of the kind found in the East, and more like that which oomes 
from Zanzibar than any other. There are several different 
kinds both of the sweet and sour sort The lime is common 
everywhere where the climate is not too cold ; it grows most 
luxuriously and bears very heavy crops, the boughs having to 
be supported or they would otherwise break with the weight 
of the fruit. The lemon is met with occasionally, but was 
evidently imported by the Jesuits or Portuguese in the six- 
teenth century. The peach and apricot are common in the 
gardens around the more ancient towns, but they are not 
particularly large, owing to the want of care in cultivating 
them ; their flavour is however distinctly good. The grape 
thrives with little attention and dates back to the oldest 
times, and it is said that in olden days, before the Moslem 
invasion, wine was made in the country. 

The banana in the tropical and sub-tropical valleys is 
very common, and the fruit most excellent. In some places 
the native women have a way of preparing it by removing 
the outer skin and drying it in the sun, and it then gets 
candied and keeps for a long time. I have never seen this 
done in any other country. There are many sorts of pumeloes. 
Several, I believe, are indigenous to the country, and on the 
base of the obelisks and the sacrifical stones at Axum they 
are portrayed together with the fig-leaf. Figs are also grown, 
but they are small and not very good. The paw-paw is found 
wild in the tropical and sub-tropical valleys, and one kind of 
this tree grows up to the line of frost and is hardy. Melons 
are also grown, but are not much cared for. A plum of a 
dark purple colour has evidently been imported, and is not 
a native of the country. 
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The vegetables, of which there is a large assortment, are 
both indigenous and imported. Among the former is the 
tomato which in many places grows wild, and there are 
many sorts to be procured from the large uneven one to the 
smallest smooth-skinned of the size of a grape. The latter 
are most delicious. The Abyssinian native doctors say that 
those that eat tomatoes never suffer from liver. The ^g- 
plant is found in many places in an uncultivated state, and it 
is also a common garden plant The Galla cabbage has a 
growth more like the Scottish kail^ and reaches a height of 
seven or eight feet. Its leaves are greatly used in stews, but 
it is an insipid vegetable unless properly cooked. The bhamea 
or "lady's finger" is found everywhere, and both the larger 
and smaller kinds are excellent and greatly esteemed for 
mixing with the hot sauces of red pepper used in every 
Abyssinian household* 

Sweet potatoes^ yams, and other edible tuberous roots are 
common. The common potato was re-introduced by Pro- 
fessor Schimper, the German botanist, who lived for so many 
years in the country, and is now to be found wherever the 
ople from Amhara and Tigr^ are settled* The Abyssinian 
tatoes are of many sorts, sizes and shapes, and are quite as 
[ood as any that can be raised in Europe. I have never seen 
' le potato-disease, and 1 daresay our market gardeners might 
like to procure some of the heavy-cropping varieties that exist, 
which are of excellent flavour and with thin skins and of 
pretty shape. The water-cress was also imported by Professor 
chimper, and it is now to be found in nearly every brook 
d quiet stream in the northern part of the country, and I 
have had on many occasions to thank him for this very 
wholesome vegetable as an addition to my lunch which very 
often consisted merely of native bread. Two thin slices of 
native bread with a crisp fresh cress between is not to be 
despised by a hungry man. 

The pumpkin is largely grown, both for its flesh to eat on 
fast-days, and seed which is used as a medicine for internal 
parasites^ and the rind for making bowls to contain milk and 
food. They also grow cucumbers, vegetable marrows of many 
kinds, calabashes and gourds which are dried and used for 
the same household purposes as the natives of Africa, India 
and southern Europe employ them. Some of the gourds are 
decorated with very tasteful designs, and make rather hand- 
some ornaments. There can be no doubt that the gourd was 
used as a domestic utensil long before pottery was known. 
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The red pepper is largely cultivated throughout the whole 
country wherever the soil and climate is suitable^ but the 
province of Yejju grows more perhaps than any other 
district, from where it is sent to all parts of the south of 
Abyssinia. The valleys of the upper waters of the Golima 
river are nearly entirely devoted to this plant, and many 
thousands of acres of it are cultivated^ the fields being well 
kept and irrigated by the numerous small streams. Picking 
goes on more or less the whole year round, and a great 
feature in the landscape are the large cemented floors on 
which the crop of scarlet pods is dried* They have to be 
taken in or heaped up and covered every night to prevent 
the dew and rain from damping the crop, which soon spoils 
unless it gets properly dried through, when it will keep for 
a long time. There are many sorts of chillies cultivated. 
The hottest is the small red birdVeye, and next to this is a 
very large and long red one ; the orange and yellow kinds 
are more like the Nepal pepper and are not so powerful. 
Red pepper forms the basis of all sauces, and some of them 
are a great deal too hot for European palates. I have often 
cried and choked when trying to eat some dish of meat or 
chicken that has been provided me. The Abyssinian inside 
must be made of cast iron to withstand the large quantities 
that they consume ; children, before they can walk, are fed 
on this hot stuff and seem to thrive well on it. The Tobasco 
sauce, which I should think is the strongest that is sold in 
England, is quite cool compared to some that is used in 
Abyssinia, and Mr Schimper^ son of the Professor, who 
travelled with me, used to take a big table-spoonful of 
Tobasco with his curry and say it was not what he called 
strong. Half*a-dozen drops of it are enough for me. 

Cotton in small quantities is grown in nearly every pro- 
vince ; the staple is good, of fair length and very strong, and 
in many places quite as good as the Egyptian. Enough is 
grown for home consumption only* and all the shammas or the 
Abyssinian national dress are made from this country -grown 
cotton. There is plenty of suitable ground in Abyssinia that 
would give large crops of this staple, but up till now it is not 
exported. 

Coffee is grown in the south, south-east and south-west, 
and a little in the central provinces, and is largely exported 
from Abyssinia, It is known in England and on the conti- 
nent as Mocha long berry. It is not largely consumed in the 
country except by the Mahomcdans, and whoever they are 
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5und a few trees are grown in their gardens even in the 
north. Some of the best coffee trees that I have seen in 
Abyssinia were at Abbi-Addi in the Tembien province* The 
bushes are mostly grown in terraced gardens or in some 
alluvial flat In the valleys, which only gets inundated to the 
extent of about a foot. To prevent the trees being uprooted 
heavy stones are placed on the ground round the stems to 
break the force of the water ; a little space is left between 
each stone so that the water can reach the roots, and also 
a certain amount of fresh deposit that is brought down by 
every flood. Round Harar the coffee trees are not irrigated 
like in some districts, and the trees lose the majority of their 
leaves during the dry season. Pruning is little resorted to, 
and the boshes are allowed to grow to a height of nine or ten 
feet, which makes it difficult to pick the crop ; the trees are 
also placed too close together. In the garden I mentioned 
«t Abbi-Addi, one of the Abyssinians had been to India and 
Been coffee growing there ; he had topped his coffee at 
■bout six to seven feet and had cleared out the bushes when 
^hey had got too crowded, and he had a splendid crop, I 
never /aw a better one even in the palmy days of coffee 
planting in Ceylon, They have not had the coffee disease 
Abyssinia so far. The industry is entirely in its infancy, 
wd hereafter, no doubt, a very fair living might be made in 
lis country at coffee planting, labour being so easily and 
Heaply procured and the cost of food so trifling. 

The ^'geshu/' a plant that is used in the making of tedj 
^r hydro mel, the national drink, is also largely cultivated* 
It is, I think, of the laurel tribe, as it is an evergreen, never 
entirely losing its leaves. It has an insignificant little flower 
and the leaves have but little taste, but when added to the 
honey and water, of which tedj is made, it has a soporific 
effect on most Europeans when some of the liquid is taken, 
and on some people and nearly to all the Abyssinians it is 
an intoxicant The safflower is grown in some parts of the 
country, and other dyes are found growing wild ; these plants 
arc preserved and not cut down when clearing the ground 

rr cultivating* 
The cattle in Abyssinia are, in spite of want of attention^ 
very fine animals and of many different kinds, and no doubt 
with careful selection many of the breeds might be greatly 
improved They mostly take after the Zebu or humped 
description usually found throughout Africa and the East, 
It there are also two kinds, one a very lar^e one and 
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another of Jersey size, that ^ow absolutely no trace of an 
Eastern origin, and are as straight-backed as any English 
short-horn. The larger one of the two is found on the very 
high plateaux of Wollo and northern Shoa, and is nearly 
always of a black or dark red colour. It has short stumpy 
horns, a close-haired smooth coat, straight back, heavy 
shoulders, good ribs, very large barrel, bones of the entire 
frame very large, low on the leg, a good neck and a fairly 
small head. They get very fat and as a butcher's animal 
leave little to be desired. I have never weighed one^ but 
when in the best condition I should think they weighed, 
judging by our show cattle in England, at least 14 to 16 
cwts., and some specimens a good deal more. I believe 
that if these animals were carefully selected and properly 
fed when they were young that the breed might be greatly 
improved and prove very valuable. They are at present 
entirely grass fed, or given a little tef straw at night-time 
only, when they are shut in their horrible insanitary houses. 
The animals are not allowed out till the sun is well up, and 
they are driven home and housed by six o'clock, so they are 
only out about ten hours per day, and the rest of their time 
is spent in an ill-ventilated house with scarcely a mouthful 
of food. The oxen of this class are very powerful and do hard 
work from the early hours in the morning till late at night, 
and the bulls and cows do not work at all. The cows are 
good milkers, but the milk is not so rich and good as that 
given by the smaller animals. 

The latter are much smaller and lighter boned, and never 
exceed a live weight of about 5 to 6 cwts. in the best of 
condition and 4 cwts. would be nearer an average. They are 
pretty, graceful little animals, with heads not at all unlike the 
Jersey breed, with similar shaped horns ; they are of all colours 
except purely white, which is very rare — red-browns, duns, 
creams, brindles, and a smoky colour being the commonest 
These animals get very fat and their flesh is excellent, and 
as they are of an economical size for slaughtering purposes, 
more are kept than of the larger kind. The oxen of this 
class are only used for light ploughing work on the hill-sides, 
where the soil is of a more yielding nature than that in the 
heavy clay and dark black soil of the valley bottoms. 

What strikes a traveller greatly is, that these animals are 
so quiet, allowing a stranger, even a white man, to handle 
them with impunity, and they are so tame that they will 
hardly get out of the way of a horseman. They differ entirely 
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from the cattle of the low countries, which are shy and 
sometimes dangerous to people on foot* and I have been 
charged on several occasions, twice having to use my rifle 
and kiUing the animal, which I have had to pay for; the 
price was not ruinous^ as before the cattle plague commenced 
a bullock could be bought for los. and a cow for about 
double the pricCp 

The Zebu cattle in Abyssinia are exactly the same as 
those found in other places in Africa and Asia, and may be 
divided into the large, medium and small breeds; they are 
all capable of much improvement and no care whatever 
is taken of them, and they live on what they can pick up ; 
during the hot and dry season they do not get enough food 
and fall off greatly in condition ; then the rains come, and 
they get alternately drenched and baked by the hot sun, 
which is liable to bring on colds owing to the sudden 
rise and fall in temperature. The thermometer will register 
about 40* during a hail-storm, and an hour afterwards it 
will be up over 100' with a bright hot sun. The young 
tender grass which springs up so rapidly after the rains is 
the only food the cattle get, on which they gorge themselves 
after perhaps three months of semi-starvation, and the change 
from the dry food to a wet and juicy one, brings on bowel 
complaints, and many animals die every year from the effects 
of the great change of food. The rinderpest which devastated 
the country was much worse after the rains than before; 
when an animal was attacked with the complaint it was never 
isolated from the others, but they were all shut up at night, 
sick and healthy together, so no wonder the mortality was 
great The bodies of the dead animals were never burnt or 
buried, but allowed to rot on the pastures, defiling the 
ground and spreading the disease On several of the high 
tableland mountains where they had no intercourse with the 
low country, not an animal died, and the disease seemed to 
have followed at 5rst along the roads to the different market 
towns, and then spread from the roads to the surrounding 
neighbourhood. 

The sheep in Abyssinia are of several varieties, the 
commonest being of the small mountain breed, generally 
of a red, brown, and black, or a mixture of these three 
colours. They carry little wool, and are only good for eating 
purposes, and the ewes are not milked like some of the 
larger sorts. A good live weight for these animals is from 
30 to JO lbs., and in some parts of Ab^'ssinia I have bought 
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three or four for a dollar^ or an equivalent in English money 
to 2s* Their flesh is delicious, as they feed on the mountain 
grass and the sweet herbs that grow on the high lands, such 
as wild thyme, mint, etc, which gives a peculiar flavour to 
the mutton, and is very like our Welsh mutton in colour and 
grain. 

The travellers' yams about men being able to eat a single 
sheep at a meal can easily be believed when one of these 
small mountain kind is in question, and I found my four 
Somali servants could finish one off without any incon- 
venience, and if they were very hungry I daresay they 
could have got through two. For a starving man, an 
Abyssinian mountain sheep is enough for one, but not 
enough for two, as they say in England with reference < 
to the goose. The mountain sheep has small horns and a 
short fat tail, while the larger kind has fairly large horns and 
a good-sized fat tai!^ but not as large as the Arabian sheep. 
The larger Abyssinian sheep, as a rule^ are not found on 
any of the highest plateaux, but are kept to the lower and 
middle elevations. They carry a much thicker fleece than 
the mountain sheep, and go from 45 lbs. to 60 lbs. live weight 
Some, however, that have been made pets of, and fed with 
grain, will weigh as much as 80 to 100 lbs., and I have seen 
one when cleaned, and with its head, inside, and skin removed, 
which weighed 96 lbs. It wais ver>^ fat, and the flesh was very 
good, but not nearly ol such good flavour as the mountain 
mutton. These sheep just mentioned may have been the 
original breed of the country, as they are of diflferent shape 
to the other sorts, and cross breeds. The black heavy 
fleeced animals of the Wollo country, that give the wool 
from which the Wollo Gallas make their tents, blankets^ 1 
clothes, and overcoats, are exactly similar to the central 
Arabian animal, and no doubt originally came from there. 
This sheep is about the size of a South Down, and is nearly 
always black, very few of them shewing the least sign of 
any other colour 

The cross breeds are evidently between the sheep from the 
Danakil country, and from the Soudan, and the Abyssinian ; 
they are what may be termed hair coated, as the only trace 
of wool, of very bad quality, is about the shoulder and flank. 
Their horns and ears are very small, and they have long 
thin tails, and stand very high on the leg. They are of 
all colours, generally a white ground with red, black, brown, 
yellow and brindie spots, and a large flock of these animals 
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when feeding on the hillside, or in the grass fields, enlivens 
the landscape greatly* The flesh of these animals is inferior 
to that of the other breeds. 

The ewes of the larger kinds as soon as they have lambed 
are separated from the young, and are milked regularly every 
evening, and the lambs are only allowed with their mothers 
during the night ; the young are thus kept without sucking 
from about seven o^clock in the morning till about the same 
time at night, and consequently do not thrive as they other- 
wise would do if always left with their mother. Twin lambs 
are not nearly as common in this country as in Europep 
and triplets are scarcer stilL 

The wool from all the sheep fn Abyssinia, with the 
exception of the black Wollo Galla breed, is most inferior, 
and the upper down country, which is admirably suited for 
sheep-farmings will never yield a satisfactory return until 
a better breed is imported, and then the export of wool 
will become of some importance. The sheep throughout 
Abyssinia can pick up a living where cows and even goats 
will starve, but still to tide over the three dry months, a 
little hay might be got together with little trouble, and given 
the animals at night time, when they are housed. 

The goat is found ever>^whcre throughout Abyssinia, and 
consist of large, medium, and small kinds. The large kind 
is highly prized, both for the milk and for the flesh of the 
maleSf which loses all its rankness when they are castrated 
soon after birth, and they then grow to an immense size, and 
get very fat. The price of a cut goat is very often double 
or treble of that of a sheep, although they do not weigh 
twice the weight The horns of the large goats are often 
thirty inches in length, and stand up straight from the head, 
and look more like the horns of an antelope than of a goat ; 
some of the horns have a slightly forward bend, and when 
the anijTial stands sideways, the two horns are in line, and 
only one can be seen ; they are then not unlike the picture 
of the mythical unicorn. The medium sized animals produce 
a good quantity of hair, that is also used for making into 
cloth, and the smallest sized beasts have smooth coats, and 
are kept for their milk and flesh. The goat feeds amongst 
the scrub, and is not allowed to go so far from the villages 
as the sheep. The latter, except during the lambing season, 
ane driven to the upper downs by the shepherds, and often 
remain there till the rainy season sets in, when they return 
to the valleys and the vicinity of the villages. 
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begin pulling at their picket ropes and disturbing the other 
mules and horses ; and it often ends by the picketing pins 
being drawn and a stampede taking place, just what the 
hyenas want, and they then follow the alarmed beasts^ and, 
unless help speedily arrives and a shot or two fired, some 
of the animals get bitten. 

A riding mule of mine was attacked one night, and 
defended herself by kicking at the hyena until I drove it 
away with a big stick; she used afterwards^ although she 
only had one tooth mark on her fetlock, to shy wherever a 
hyena had been, and sometimes in the evening I could hardly 
get her along the road where it had passed ; she used to 
prick her ears and snort, and then make a jump over its 
tracks. Till a mule is bitten, it is perfectly quiet and does 
not seem to take any notice of them ; but afterwards they 
become VQry nervous and timid. I remember one moonlight 
evening, just after sunset in the Wollo country, seeing a herd 
of brood mares and their mule and horse foals chasing a 
hyena that had come out of its den earlier than usual, and 
they knocked it over, and kicked it several times, before it 
got away howling with fright The Gallas, to whom the 
animals belonged, had great trouble to get them back to the 
village to shut them up. 

It is hard to say where the original horse came from in 
Abyssinia, as it is not like the Arab, being a much meaner 
looking beast ; in shape it is more like the Dongolowie, but 
it lacks the Roman nose of the latter, nor is it such a large 
animal The Somali horse is not unlike the Abyssinian, but 
still they differ, as the former is much lighter and inferior to 
the latter, which perhaps may be accounted for by in and in 
breeding, and being nearly entirely a grass fed animal. The 
Abyssinian horse lacks the many marked bad points, such 
as the fiddle head, the ewe neck, slack loins, long springy 
pastern, and the peculiarly ugly set on of the tail of the Dongo- 
lowie animal, and is a more compact beast. It is used mostly 
in time of war by the upper classes, who always prefer riding 
a mule when travelling. The war horses that are ridden by 
the upper classes are invariably well kept, and some of them 
are very fine animals, about fifteen to fifteen and a half hands 
in height I do not think that if the whole country was 
searched, there would be a sixteen hand horse found. The 
average height is about fourteen to fourteen and a half hands, 
and a small pony is curiously enough never seen. The 
peasants and soldiers are the people who mostly ride horses. 
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and they take very little care of them ; others are used as 
pack animals for transporting merchandise, but diey do not 
carry such heavy weights as the mules, nor are they so good 
at marching in rainy weather, or as sure-footed when loaded 
in a rocky country. Being mostly fed on grass they are 
generally in soft condition, and easily chafe and gall, and 
the sores on the withers, back, belly, and sides are something 
terrible to look at 

The Gallas keep more horses than the Abyssinians, and 
in olden days they used to raid the fertile parts of Abyssinia, 
and came from great distances widiout any warning. Being 
mounted and armed with a long lance, besides their throwing 
spears, they were more than a match for the peasant on foot, 
with only a sword and shield to defend himself with. The 
Abyssinian, with his breech-loading rifle and cartridges, now 
does not care for the Galla lancer, who if he has a rifle is 
generally a bad shot, and has to dismount to use it, and he 
dien is at the mercy of the better shot The Galla is a better 
horseman than the Abyssinian, but not nearly so good on 
foot 

The Abyssinian when fighting against a civilised force 
also fights on foot, like a mounted infantry man, and only 
uses his horse to carry him quickly from one position to 
another. The beasts as a rule have wonderfully good l^s 
and hoofs ; they are never shod, and the hoof never seems 
to get diseased, nor are sicknesses of the leg so prevalent as 
in England or Europe. The riding and pack horses are 
always geldings, and stallions are seldom ridden. There 
seems to be little or no selection made by keeping a good 
stallion to cover a select number of mares, and they are both 
allowed to run together ; and the consequence is that the foals 
are inferior, and little or no attention is paid to them from the 
time they are bom until they commence to be ridden when 
they are rising three. They have the cruel ring bit put in 
their mouths, and are saddled with the bad fitting wooden 
saddle, and in their first struggles they generally get badly 
marked in the mouth and back, and the more courage the 
animal has, the more he gets punished ; it is no wonder that 
the Abyssinian horse is, after he has first been broken, a 
timid, cringing animal Compare the treatment of the Arab 
foal to that of the Abyssinian ; the former is caressed and 
fondled from the day of its birth, and is a plaything and a 
pet of the Arab children, and before it is a month old die 
youngest child has perhaps been seated on its back. It is 
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as a rule only the low class Arab that shows vice, which 
generally arises from bad treatment; the Abyssinian horse is 
seldom or never petted, and his vice is simply nervousness, 
which he Invariably exhibits in strange places and with 
strange people. It takes some little time for him to gain 
confidence in a new master, but when he gets into European 
hands, and is well treated and ridden with a common snaffle- 
bit and a comfortable saddle he soon improves, and becomes 
a docile and easy beast to ride. 

They are not noted for being good trotters, but they 
canter in the smoothest manner possible and will travel great 
distances at this pace. They gallop vGry fast for a short 
distance, and at half a mile will hold their own with any 
Arab; with care and attention they would make good polo 
mounts, as they are very sure footed, and very quick at 
turning* The mares are seldom ridden, and are kept for 
breeding purposes ; in some parts of the country large droves 
of many hundreds are seen, many of them being very 
pretty animals and of good shape, being stoutly built 
and on clean legs, and no doubt if put to a good sire^ 
capable of producing an excellent class of medium sized 
animaK No one has ever tried importing good blood to cross 
the mares with, and considering a mare only costs about 30s. 
to 60s. and grass is to be had for nothing, when the country 
gets more settled, breeding ponies may become a paying 
occupation. 

Mules are always bred from the mare, and sired by the 
donkey ; the Abyssinian always breed the first foal out of a 
brood mare with the horse, and then the next if possible with 
the donkey, and then alternately with the horse and donkey 
The mules seldom exceed thirteen hands in height, and are 
for the size very strong animals^ considering they are so light 
boned. They carry very well a weight including saddle of 
200 lbs*, but a traveller should, if he wants to march quickly 
and keep his transport animals in good condition, not toad 
more than 160 lbs.; with this weight he should be able to 
make comfortably at least twenty miles per diem. I weigh 
over 14 stone, and with my saddle and what I carried on it, 
1 daresay the weight came nearly to 230 lbs, ; my little 
thirteen and a half hand mule carried me on one of my visits 
from MassQwah all through Abyssinia to Zeilah on the 
Somali coast, and no day seemed to be too long for her, and 
she was in better condition and fatter at the end of the 
JQuroey than when she started. 
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With care and not oveiiadii^ diese animaK very hard 
work can be got out of them, and they will i»ck op a Inriiqf 
iHiere a horse would starve. They take after their dams 
more than their sires, and with die exception of the ears^ 
they look more like compact little horses. They gallop, tiot, 
and canter well, and some of them are fast walkers, goii^ 
from three to three and a half miles an hour over bad groond. 
In colour they are mostly browns, bays, chestnuts, duns and 
whites ; but party-coloured ones are not very common, though 
their dams are of all colours : duns, cream colour, skewbalds, 
piebalds, spotted whites, and all sorts of fancy colours besides 
ordinary ones ; and in no other country have I seen so maiqr 
varieties of curious marked animals fitted for circus work. 
The eyes of the horses are also of such peculiar colours, and 
many of them have eyes entirely different Light blue and 
a silvery white being very uncommon, and which gives the 
animal an ugly appearance ; they however do not transmit 
this defect to their progeny by the donkey except on rare 
occasions. 

The donkeys that are used as sires are very small, bat 
they are chosen from the largest that can be found in the 
country, say from eleven and a half to twelve hands at the 
most The majority, however, hardly reach eleven hands, 
and this small class of animal accounts for the mules not 
being large An occasional cross is seen, of which the horse is 
the father and the she-ass the mother ; but they are very small 
and very often what might be called deformities. The late 
King Johannes' dwarf and jester had two which were kept as 
curiosities, and he used to ride them on holidays ; but when 
he was serious, which he could be at times, he always got 
angry if he was chaffed about them. 

Up till the present time Abyssinia has had no cause to 
improve her breed of cattle, as her native neighbours have 
been content to purchase what she had for sale, and the 
horned cattle in most cases were better than they could pro- 
duce. The European will require a better animal, and the 
Italians have already turned their attention to improving the 
breed. For many years to come there is a good probability 
of a good cattle trade being done from Abyssinia to the 
Soudan, Egypt and Aden; and Abyssinia, if there is no return 
of rinderpest, will shortly be able to export largely, at the 
seasons of the year when grass is in sufficient quantities along 
the roads to enable the animals to graze their way without 
losing flesh. Abyssinia combines every element for success- 
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ful stock raising : good grass^ plenty of cheap grain and a 
good climate, and no doubt when the country opens up and 
Europeans are allowed to hold property there, that large 
exports of cows» sheep, horses, and mules will take place. 

The country will always be noted for its good cereals* 
Wheat grows to perfection and yields a fine hard grain of 
large size ; there are many sorts cultivated, red, yellow, and 
the kind known as white. The best and the one that giv^ 
the heaviest crop has eight rows of grain on each ear, and 
is vety like what is known as mummy wheat I have seen 
fields of this corn growing near the towns that no doubt have 
received a plentiful supply of manure, quite equal to any- 
thing that we can produce in England* Barley is by far 
the largest crop of tlie country, and it is of most excellent 
quality wherever care is taken in its cultivation* The 
niajority of it is grown on the bleak, bare uplands, and is 
nothing like so good in quality as that grown in the more 
sheltered valleys ; there are many varieties of this grain, 
and several kinds with eight rows of ears the same as the 
wheat ; the cereals do not grow to any great height, and are 
short and stout in the straw* 

On the coins of the ancient dynasty of Axum an ear of 
grain is placed on each side of the head of the king or ruler 
of the country^ and this no doubt represents the eight lined 
barley of Abyssinia, There is a black barley and also a 
little black wheat found, which I do not remember to have 
seen in^any other country ; the grains of both are excellent 
and very plump. Oats are not grown ^ but a few plants of 
them are found growing amongst the wheat and barley. 
The natives use wheat meal and barley meal^ but curiously 
enough not oat meal 1 always take a large stock of the latter 
with me when travelling, also pearl barley, and all the natives 
who have tasted them like both very much and always in- 
quire what sort of grain they come from ; and when 1 point 
to the despised oat, which grows very well in the country, 
they are astonished, and many of them have asked me to 
bring them, the next time I come, some English oats as 
seed. The pearl barley I have had many a joke out of, get* 
ting them to plant it, and when they complained that it would 
not come up, saying that their ground was no good* When 
grinding corn or barley to make flour from they first care- 
fully remove all the oats or other seeds, and they are given 
to the chickens only and not to the horses, as they have an 
idea it is bad for them. 
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Abyssinia could produce a great deal more grain than it 
does at present, but there is little or no maricet for um 
surplus crop, and the natives do not dare put too mua 
ground under cultivation owing to the taxation and in- 
security of the country and the reasons I mentioned before. 
There are no wind-mills or water-mills in the country, and 
the grain is all ground in the same manner as it used to be 
thousands of years ago, namely by the women between 
two rubbing stones. The flour prepared in this way is, 
of course, not nearly so good and more gritty than tfiat 
ground fay machinery, and the number of hours lost per 
annum in this country over turning grain into flour by hand 
labour, instead of employing machinery, must be something 
enormous. 

Chickens are the only poultry that the Abyssinians keep^ 
and they are very small, but when young and fat are not 
bad eating. In central Abyssinia they have little or no vadue^ 
and as many as a hundred can be purchased for an equiva- 
lent of two shillings. Eggs of course are very cheap, and 
by giving a woman a common coloured pocket-handkerchief, 
that costs less than a penny, any quantity can be procured. 
The eggs are small like those in Egypt, and the hens perhaps 
have not the energy to make them any larger, but in a 
temperate climate like Abyssinia they ought not to have 
the same excuse as the hen that lives in a hot one. Ducks 
and geese are not eaten so they are not kept, but where 
there is water, wild ones of many sorts are found. Two 
kinds of geese are common, the Egyptian, and a grey one 
a little larger, that is mostly confined to the Galla country. 
There are about twenty different sorts of duck, and the 
divers, such as the pochard, are well represented. The 
common teal, the gargeny, and the shovelur are the com- 
monest of the European kinds. 

The pig is not kept in Abyssinia, but a few imported 
specimens are found at Asmara, brought there by the Italians, 
and at Harar, by the Greeks and Armenians. Ras Merconen, 
the king's nephew, who has been to luly, keeps pigs, but I 
do not know whether he eats them. The rabbit and hare 
are not eaten ; the former docs not live in the country, and 
is represented by a few imported specimens, and the latter 
is looked upon by the Ab>*ssinian with abhorrence as being 
an unclean animal. 

The cat is kept throughout as a domestic animal the 
same as in other places, and is very useful in killing the 
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fats and mice with which some of the houses swarm im- 
mediately the rains set in and they are driven from the fields. 
These cats are real mousers and ratters, and not the pampered 
things one sees in England. Some of the cats are very 
pretty, and a chinchilla coloured one, which has often eyes 
of different colour, generally light blue and yellow, would 
be well worth importing* I got three kittens of this breed 
given me at Axum, and I intended bringing them home with 
me, but unfortunately I did not return there* 

The only dogs that differ from an ordinary pariah are the 
greyhounds of Walkeit, always used for hunting ; they are 
hardly as big as the English kind, and are a trifle heavier 
boned and not quite so long in the head* They are generally 
of a red or brown colour* They make good pets, and are 
very affectionate and intelligent when once they have been 
kindly treated. They are splendid watch-dogs, and very 
plucky even to rashness. This finishes the list of domestic 
animals and birds that are found in the country ; the pigeon 
is not found in a domesticated state, but there is one pigeon 
which is nearly so, as it builds in the churches and is never 
molested. It is about the size of our largest blue rocks, but 
the blue colour is replaced by a rich chestnut bronze, and it 
is a handsomer bird than tlie English. 

The civet cat is also caught and kept in cages, and some- 
times breeds in captivity ; it is kept for its musk, which is 
an article of commerce, The glands in which the musk is 
secreted are cleared out with a small bone spoon, and the 
deposit kept in tightly secured cow-horns. Some of the 
Abyssinians keep as many as one hundred of these animals 
which are shut up in small cages or boxes, and they are 
allowed hardly any exercise, and the fatter they are kept 
and the less they walk about the more musk they secrete. 
They are generally fed on chickens or small birds, which are 
kill^ when they congregate on the grain crops, or are snared 
in nooses or caught with bird-lime. 

The bee is extensively kept in some parts of the country 
where the wild honey is not sufficient, but in others the supply 
entirely depends on what can be found among the rocks and 
hollow trees. Honey is wanted for the manufacture of tedj 
or hydromel and for making sweetmeats and other dishes. 
Large quantities of beeswax are exported both from the 
north and south, but some of the rich people waste theirs, 
and do not keep it for the pedlars who come round and 
collect a little from each village. The export no doubt 
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could be raised largely. The hives in which the bees m 
kept are either made out of clay or out of a stem of a hoUov 
tree, and are generally placed inside the houses for protedioiL 
A couple of small holes are bored throug^h the wall of tk 
house to allow the bees to enter their hives. Some are placed 
under the thatched eaves of the houses or in a secure plan 
in the garden, where the great enemy to the bees, the raid 
{mellivora ratet) cannot get at them. In some parts of Ae 
country, where property is secure, the hives are kept hanging 
up in the trees near the woods, and as many as a hundred of 
these long wooden cylinders, which are often five to six feet 
in length by about two feet in diameter, may be seen in a 
short distance of each other. The favourite tree selected is 
the wanza, on account of its large white trusses of flower 
which contains a lot of honey. I do not know the correct 
botanic name for this tree, but it mostly resembles the catalpa, 
which is often seen in some of the old-fashioned gardens in 
England. It bears a dark purple fruit about the size of a 
cherry, which is very good to eat 

The honey that the bees make from the wanza is delicious 
and pure white, and fetches a higher price than the darker 
sorts. Another honey that is greatly esteemed is that which 
comes from the highlands of Waag, Lasta and Yejju, where 
the giant erica or white heath is found. Few people know 
that the little white heath, that is seen in the florists' shops 
and greenhouses in England, grows into a lovely tall tree^ 
sometimes reaching a height of fifty to sixty feet, and in 
parts of the year is covered from its base to its top with one 
mass of flower. It is perfectly hardy, as where it is found 
they have snow and sleet and sharp frosts at night, the 
puddles on the roadside being covered with ice. It, how- 
ever, melts quickly as soon as the sun comes out, which it 
generally does during some part of the day. 

The quantity of wild flowers in Abyssinia besides the 
bean, pea, and the various other pulses that are largely 
cultivated, always provides food for the tame and wild bees, 
and there is always something for them to gather, except 
perhaps in the height of the dry season, when they become 
least active. I have often sat at the edge of a cliff" and 
watched the bees coming up from the warm valleys to gather 
honey from the flowers on the downs, one constant stream 
coming backwards and forwards. On rising from the valley 
they clear the edge of the cliff" by about a couple of feet, and 
on their return they fly higher and, when they reach the 
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edge, they seem to shut their wings and fall rapidly down to 
their hives in the valley situated many hundred feet below. 
Here the beautiful little emerald and gold bee-eater may be 
seen levying toll on the passing insects, always choosing the 
bees laden with honey in preference to those that are setting 
out to obtain a supply. 



CHAPTER XII 
RAS MANGESHA 

THE weather was so bad in July at Adowa, it being tibe 
height of the rainy season, that it was impossible to be 
out of doors the whole day long. The early mornings were 
generally fine, and it used to clear up about sunset again, but 
during the whole middle part of the day it was one incessaat 
downpour of rain and thunderstorms, and again at night the 
rain and thunder were constant The only way to go (A 
with my researches of the battle-field was to start at grqr 
dawn and get back before the bad part of the rain set in. 
The Assam river was always high in the early morning, and 
it entailed getting wet through with the nearly ice cold water, 
and riding in wet clothes till breakfast-time at about ten or 
eleven o'clock. I managed to do every part of the field exoqA 
the part to the east of Mount Raio on the line of retreat. 

I shall always remember the last morning that I was weD 
enough to get out My morning cup of tea had been made 
in the dark, and the only water to be procured was of a daik 
orange brown owing to the heavy rain, and I found a lot of 
human hair in the bottom of the cup, evidently from sonie 
dead Italian. A day or two before I had found a humai 
toe-nail in my bath-water, and I simply collapsed with fcftr 
and disgust at the horrible work, and for ten days I did not 
much care what became of me. Mrs Ledg Mertcha nuraod 
me, and she and one of my servants fed me with new miU; 
raw eggs and strong broth, and no one could have been kinder 
to me than the people of Adowa. Ras Aloula, who was at 
his new stronghold at Hassena some ten miles ofT, used to 
send daily to enquire after me, and the officials of Ho^ 
Trinity Church and the priests used to vie with each other to 
see what attention they could pay me. 

For books I had part of several novels, Henty*s " AccouiiK 
of the 1868 Expedition," half of James's "Wild Tribes of the 
Soudan " and some other remnants of Ledg Mertcha's libraiy 
that had been destroyed by General Baratieri's irregulan 
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when they looted the town, not a whole book remained* The 
birds were my great source of amusement during the day, as 
a fig tree shaded the window alongside of my bed, and I used 
to watch the many beautiful specimens that used to visit it 
for its fruit A pair of bulbubs got quite tame, and used to 
come regularly several times a day to the window*sill to be 
fed on dates which they would peck off my hand. The house 
martens had their nests inside the window and were feeding 
their young ones all day long, and I should not like to say 
how many hundreds of times per day they brought house- 
flies to their nests for the young birds. At night-time the 
jerbille mice used to play about^ and they also got quite 
tame, scrambling for bits of bread which I used to drop oflf 
my bed for them* 

The first of the wet weather broke up after a rain-storm 
that lasted for two whole days and part of the third night, 
during which I should not like to say how many inches of 
water fell I do not think there was half an hour during the 
whole of this time that the rain left off. When there was no 
steady downpour there was a drizzle like a Scotch mist. Many 
of the roofless houses tumbled down, and, as the mud got 
washed out that held the stones together, I could hear them 
falling from inside the house. There was a landslip in the 
churchyard of the Trinity, and the big trench, in which 
several hundreds of the bodies from Adowa battle-field had 
been buried, opened^ and the wash of the soil from the rain had 
aJso opened many newly-made graves near the town, and when 
the sun came out the smell was again intolerable. Weak as 
I was, after having had fever for twenty-three days, which I 
believe was enteric^ I determined in spite of a slight attack 
of dysentery to leave at once for Axum, to get out of the 
pestilential surroundings, and as the next day was fine I left 
Adowa, passing on my way Captain De Marti no's house and 
garden with its corpse-encumbered ground and the zareba 
in which the Italian troops and the native soldiers had beea 
massacred by the followers of Dedjatch Besheer. I felt better 
after every mile that I put between myself and Adowa, and 
in spite of a storm when Axum was near, that drenched me 
through, arrived at Schimper*s house none the worse for the 
journey. After a change of clothes and a good dinner, that 
Schimper's household know to cook, I went to bed breathing 
wholesome air for the first time for many days. 

The next day I rented a nice clean house that had only just 
CO fiiushed, situated In a good garden full of green peas, 
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beans, pumpkins and other vegetables, with several splendid 
wanza trees that gave a delightful shade, under which I could 
sit and recoup my strength and receive my visitors and leam 
more from them of the interesting town and its history. 

Schimper had left Adowa ill with fever before I got 
knocked over, and he was also a wreck, his strong frame 
having shrunk with the fever, and his stout face had become 
lantern jawed. His fever was also not of the malarial type; 
and was of a typhoid description. Evidently Adowa and 
its surroundings had been too much for both of us. Con- 
valescence at Axum was charming, and I lived on the best 
that the town could produce, and that was everything that 
could be thought of in the shape of meat, game, fruit and 
vegetables, and I had my meals at Schimper's house» about 
a couple of hundred yards from my own, sending my cook 
over there to take up his quarters. We both soon began 
to pick up, and we used to eat three large meals per diem. 

Ras Aloula was constantly in and out Axum to church 
on Sundays and Saints' days, and visiting his wife who was 
living in his house that I formerly occupied, and I always 
used to see him, and sometimes he used to ask me out to 
Hassena to breakfast The six-mile ride out was charming; 
and the country was at its very best, all the trees in full leaf 
and flower, the mimosas one golden mass and the ground one 
kaleidoscopic carpet of wild flowers, and acres of the lovely 
'' cyanotis hirsuta " with its fairy-like bloom. The Ras had 
chosen a very strong position to make his head-quarters at, 
and had learnt a lesson from the last war, as there was no 
height from which he could be shelled, and the boulder-clad 
ridge offered excellent cover, as men could get in under 
the rocks and be safe from bursting shell. 

A few days after my arrival, I received an order from 
Ras Mangesha to proceed at once to Macalle, as he had had 
an answer from Cairo, and that he wished to see me at once. 
I pleaded sickness, and that I was not strong enough to 
travel, and the state of the roads, and that the rivers were 
in flood, and I asked Ras Aloula's advice what I should do, 
and he kindly wrote to Ras Mangesha, that it was impossible 
for me to travel until the rains were over. We had been cut 
off from the Hamasen since early July, on account of the 
stone bridge the Italians had built over the Mareb being 
entirely washed away, and my servant Hadgi Ali, who had 
gone to the Hamasen for boots (as I had only one pair) 
and money had not returned, and he might be indefinitely 
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delayed. To get round through the Agame was impossible, 
as it was in such a disturbed state, and the inhabitants of 
this country are a most truculent lot and would let no one 
pasSj as they were frightened of the Italians on one side and 
Ras Mangesha on the other, and they did not want either of 
them to know what was going on. As soon as I got better I 
sent word to say I was coming, and I left with Schimper for 
Adowa via Hassena to say good-bye to Ras Aloula, and 
was told by him that \ must not leave Adowa before I had 
heard from him, as the Agame had settled their disputes and 
he did not know what would take place. 

On arrival at Adowa 1 found the place comparatively 
sweet again, nothing offensive in the atmosphere, as the 
heavy rains had washed the human bones completely bare, 
and instead of a festering mass of humanity the skulls 
shone as white balls over the landscape; the fields were 
covered with beautiful mushrooms, but their round shape put 
me so much in mind of baby skulls, that I shuddered at the 
very thought of eating them, although they are one of my 
favourite vegetables. I had hardly been in Adowa a couple 
of hours before 1 heard the beat of a drum and a man crying 
out on going to the street door to see what was the matter, 
I found it was a proclamation from Ras Aloula calling 
every one to arms, and that further instructions would be 
given as to the meeting place, but ten days' provisions were 
to be got ready. 

The man who had brought the proclamation was standing 
by his horse which was nearly spent, its legs all of a straddle, 
its head down and tail in the air, and had it to have travelled 
a little further it would certainly have dropped dead. The 
whole of the neighbours, men, women and children were out 
of their houses in a moment, and in a few minutes several 
other horsemen appeared with fresh animals, and they were 
given a copy of the proclamation, and were told that the 
order was only good as far as a certain district, which 
included about twenty-five miles east of Adowa, The men 
mounted and departed in different directions, making their 
horses go at their highest speed, and so the news went abroad 
to every hamlet in the district. 1 do not think five minutes 
elapsed from the time the first beat of the drum sounded 
until the new messengers were out of the town, and I could 
quite understand the rapid way in which news travels in 
the country-, and how soon a large fighting force can be 
assembled. In the more densely populated places a call to 
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aims is known from its centre within a radius of one hundred 
and fifty miles, or over a distance of three hundred miles in less 
than twenty-four hours, and with the perfect system that tJie 
Ab)^ssinians have, a large force can be concentrated at several 
points in a very short time, with ample provisions for a montli 
if necessary. 

I watched the householders preparing to take the fiekl ; 
one had not enough flour ground for a ten days' supply so 
he sent to a neighbour's house to procure some, whicn was 
given without the slightest hesitation ; another neighbour's wife 
came in to help bake the thick cakes of bread callol " ham- 
besha," which keep longer than the thin angara, red pef^ier 
was put into a small cow-horn, and a supply of dried meat 
was taken out of the store, and another cow-horn was filled 
with butter, and in an incredibly short time the soldier was 
ready to start, his horse having been fetched from the water 
meadow and saddled, and a shamma, knife for grass cutting 
and his provisions tied in a goat or sheep skin were fastened 
on his saddle. The rifle was taken from the wall, the cartridge 
belts round the waist and over the left shoulder put on, and 
the sword girt to the right side, and with a sheep skin over 
the shoulders, the man was off to the market green to see U 
he was the first unit on parade, ready to take the field. I 
went down to see the muster, and about twenty men were 
already assembled on horse back, about one hundred on 
mules, and a good many on foot ; another messenger from 
Hassena shortly arrived, and a rendezvous was given for 
Legumti church, some twelve miles to the south-west, for ten 
o'clock next morning, and the men went back to their homes 
for the night 

Soon after, Ras Aloula appeared with about three hundred 
men, and the Nebrid of Axum, King Menelek's agent, was 
seen coming in from the direction of Axum with about thirty 
followers. The Ras sent a messenger to me to come and see 
him next morning at the church of our Saviour (Medhanl 
Alam, the Saviour of the world) and I went off to dinner 
delighted at seeing a sight that few strangers have had the 
chance of witnessing. The news of the place of meeting was 
sent off in a more leisurely manner than the first summons to 
arms. 

The governors of the large towns are responsible for 
giving the proclamation due effect, and the choums, or chie& 
of viUages, and the chika, or head men of the hamlets. A 
choum will have a good many main chikas or minor head 
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men under him, and the governor of the town, if of high 
enough rank^ a good many choums ; all these minor officials 
are chosen by the people, and the officials above a choum are 
nominated by the Ras, or governor of the province. In the 
appendix I give a list of officials according to rank, with notes 
on the government of the country. 

Next morning I found the Ras busily engaged before 
sunrise in getting everything ready for the campaign, which 
he told me privately was to be against Ras Sebat, the prince 
of Agame, who had revolted against the king and Ras 
Mangesha, because he was not satisfied about his tribute, and 
that he should not be allowed to govern the whole of his 
province according to his own ideas^ and he refused to give 
the two minor rulers, the Choum -Agamie and Hagos Taferi^ 
their share of the taxation. He had about 1500 men under 
ms, all furnished with modern Wetterli breach loaders, but 
e old Ras expected to have 4000 men mustered by noon 
at day, and his face was wreathed in smiles at the chance 
if having a turn against his enemy and strike in on his flank, 
while Hagos Taferi, with Ras Mangesha's troops, engaged 
htm in front 

I wanted to accompany Ras Aloula and see the fun, but 
he would not let me on any consideration, and told me to 
make the best of my way to Macalle ; so I accordingly 
started, and soon after getting away the weather that had 
been fairly fine broke up again and we only got over the 
Farras Mai stream in time, five minutes more and it was not 
to be forded, and for about two miles we floundered through 
ud and water, till at last we reached better going at the 
foot of Legumti ridge» which joins on to Chelunko ridge, 
over which the road to Abbi-Addi goes. 

We left Chelunko church to the north, our course being 
south-east, and we saw a large force of men already as- 
bled, and groups of three or four fully armed men were 
antly crossing our path, in spite of the rain, going to 
ell the muster at the meeting place ; about five miles 
further we were stopped by the choum of Chelunko near 
his village and told that it was unsafe to proceed, and that 
he had orders to detain me until the country quieted down, 
I pleaded I was in a hurry, and that Ras Mangesha was 
waiting for me, and he informed me he had already sent 
a messenger on to Macalle to tell the Ras that I was de- 
tained, owing to the road not being safe, and it was almost 
impossible for me to cross the Ghiva river while it was in 
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full flood, and I had better wait till the weather got better, 
and at a place where I could obtain supplies. I was of 
course very annoyed, but the Choum was so kind I could 
not disobey his orders, and his advice was good. I re- 
mained at this camp, which was in the uncultivated part 
of the district vis-d-vis to the village, for six days, with 
nothing to do for the first three days but look at a rain- 
sodden and watery landscape; it was useless my moving 
camp to nearer the village as it was nearly all in ruins and 
every house was full of inmates, and I could not find a 
comer to shelter me. 

The people were very civil and the women and children 
used to bring down supplies for sale, and I refused to receive 
rations from them, which they had been ordered to give by 
Ras Mangesha, as I do not believe in levying taxes on poor 
people who cannot afford it. They had been looted by King 
Menelek's army of nearly everything they had and I did not 
wish to take more. Here I was glad when the faithful Hadj^ 
Ali turned up with the news that at last he had been able to 
get me some supplies across the Mareb, and he brought me 
a letter from Mulazzani, an English and some Italian news- 
papers, some cigarettes and pipe tobacco ; the latter had been 
out for a long time, I having given it all to the Italian 
prisoners, and I was on a ration of about five cigarettes a 
day, and I only had enough to last me for two or tiiree days 
more. Luxuries were to arrive in a day or two and I felt 
in better sorts, and Schimper was also happy that we were 
not going to see Ras Mangesha empty handed, and we need 
not think twice about opening a tin of provisions. 

I am not aware if any of my readers know what it is 
to be run out of everything, and then, when things look 
blackest, to find all of a sudden that visions of plenty are 
but a few hours off; we opened a lot of things that day for 
dinner and enjoyed ourselves, and I must have smoked half 
a box of cigarettes that evening, and as soon as dinner was 
over looked at the English paper, which contained an account 
of the Derby won by the Prince of Wales's " Persimmon," 
and Schimper and I drank success to His Highness in a glass 
of hydromel. 

The feast of the Holy Cross was commencing, and on the 
first night of the festival the Choum and his people came to 
visit me, each carrying a lighted torch and singing a weird 
song as they approached. I thought this was an excellent 
opportunity for asking him to leave, as no news of the end 
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of the rebellion had reached us, and I managed to get per- 
^Oiisslon to leave next morning by a bridle path across the 
^heralta mountains to Macalle as the main road to the 
east was still blocked. I left the majority of my stores 
rith the choum and only took a month's supply with me, 
thinking this would be more than ample, and he promised 
to return them to Adowa. I left a lot of things behind 
and some money so as not to be short on my return, and 
I was destined, as it turned out, never to see these things 
again, as circumstances over which I had no control pre- 
vented me from going to the north again, and all my collec- 
tion of curiositieSj presents from the natives and officials 
and other things that I bought, till this day wait for my 
return to the country, I sttll live in hopes of seeing the 
remains of them some day. 

r bought here a splendid Italian mule, a beast over 
ifteen and a half hands; it belonged to the choum and 
ie could do nothing with it as the poor beast had taken a 
^dislike to the Abyssinians and bit and kicked at every- 
body that came near hen We are given to believe tliat 
mule has only four legs, but when they are on the rampage 
id are using all their legs kicking out in front and behind, 
ley seem to have a great many more, and this beast when 
saw the Abyssinians trying to catch her had I do not 
know how many. Having bought her and paid the money, 
I asked my Somali syce to go and bring her from the water 
meadow to the camp ; as soon as he approached she opened 
her mouth and put her ears back and went for him, and the 
syce fled and dodged round a bush about a foot to the good. 
I could not help laughing as the syce was nearly crying, and 
would have nothing to do with what he called " Mrs Devil 
animal/' 

I could not leave it where it was, and the choum 
evidently thought that he would again get the mule and 
the money as well, so I tried my hand and put some barley, 
bread and some lumps of sugar into a basket and went up 
to it» using the most endearing Italian terms. She hesitated 
and then put her ears back. 1 kept perfectly still and held 
out my peace-oflTering, and at last after a snort or two she 
made up her mind to see what was in the basket ; the bread 
being Abyssinian she would not touch, but pushed it away 
disdainfully with her nose, but the barley she liked, perhaps 
not having had any for months, and she accepted the sugar 
which she must have tasted before when under the charge 
T 
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full flood, and I had better wait till the weather got better, 
and at a place where I could obtain supplies. I was of 
course very annoyed, but the Choum was so kind I could 
not disobey his orders, and his advice was good. I re- 
mained at this camp, which was in the uncultivated part 
of the district vis-d-vis to the vills^e, for six daya^ widi 
nothing to do for the first three days but look at a lain- 
sodden and watery landscape; it was useless my moving 
camp to nearer the village as it was nearly all in ruins and 
every house was full of inmates, and I could not find a 
corner to shelter me. 

The people were very civil and the women and children 
used to bring down supplies for sale, and I refused to receh^e 
rations from them, which they had been ordered to give by 
Ras Mangesha, as I do not believe in levying taxes on poor 
people who cannot afford it. They had been looted by King 
Menelek's army of nearly everything they had and I did not 
wish to take more. Here I was glad when the faithful Hadgi 
AH turned up with the news that at last he had been able to 
get me some supplies across the Mareb, and he brought me 
a letter from Mulazzani, an English and some Italian news- 
papers, some cigarettes and pipe tobacco ; the latter had been 
out for a long time, I having given it all to the Italian 
prisoners, and I was on a ration of about five cigarettes a 
day, and I only had enough to last me for two or 3iree days 
more. Luxuries were to arrive in a day or two and I felt 
in better sorts, and Schimper was also happy that we were 
not going to see Ras Mangesha empty handed, and we need 
not think twice about opening a tin of provisions. 

I am not aware if any of my readers know what it is 
to be run out of everything, and then, when things look 
blackest, to find all of a sudden that visions of plenty are 
but a few hours off; we opened a lot of things that day for 
dinner and enjoyed ourselves, and I must have smoked half 
a box of cigarettes that evening, and as soon as dinner was 
over looked at the English paper, which contained an account 
of the Derby won by the Prince of Wales's " Persimmon," 
and Schimper and I drank success to His Highness in a glass 
of hydromel. 

The feast of the Holy Cross was commencing, and on the 
first night of the festival the Choum and his people came to 
visit me, each carrying a lighted torch and singing a weird 
song as they approached. I thought this was an excellent 
opportunity for asking him to leave, as no news of the end 
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of the rebellion had reached us, and I managed to get per- 
mission to leave next morning by a bridle path across the 
Gheralta mountains to Macalle as the main road to the 
east was still blocked- I left the majority of my stores 
with the choum and only took a month's supply with me, 
thinking this would be more than ample, and he promised 
to return them to Adowa. I left a lot of things behind 
and some money so as not to be short on my return, and 
I was destined, as it turned out, never to see these things 
a^ain, as circumstances over which I had no control pre- 
vented me from going to the north again, and all my collec- 
tion of curiosities, presents from the natives and officials 
and other things that I bought, till this day watt for my 
return to the country* I still live in hopes of seeing the 
remains of them some day. 

I bought here a splendid Italian mule, a beast over 
fifteen and a half hands ; it belonged to the choum and 
' e could do nothing with it as the poor beast had taken a 
dislike to the Abyssinians and bit and kicked at every- 
body that came near her. We are given to believe that 
a mule has only four legs, but when they are on the rampage 
and are using all their legs kicking out in front and behind^ 

ey seem to have a great many more, and this beast when 

saw the Abyssinians trying to catch her had I do not 
know how many. Having bought her and paid the money, 
I asked my Somali syce to go and bring her from the water 
meadow to the camp ; as soon as he approached she opened 
her mouth and put her ears back and went for him, and the 
syce fled and dodged round a bush about a foot to the good. 
I could not help laughing as the syce was nearly crying, and 
would have nothing to do with what he called " Mrs Devil 
animaL*' 

I could not leave it where it was, and the choum 

idently thought that he would again get the mule and 

money as well, so I tried my hand and put some barley, 

and some lumps of sugar into a basket and went up 

it, using the most endearing Italian terms. She hesitated 

then put her ears back. I kept perfectly still and held 

ut my peace-offering, and at last after a snort or two she 

adc up her mind to see what was in the basket ; the bread 

ing Abyssinian she would not touch, but pushed it away 
disdainfully with her nose, but the barley she liked, perhaps 
not having had any for months, and she accepted the sugar 
which she must have tasted before when under the charge 
T 
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of the Italians. She then followed me to camp^ and as 
soon as she got to it at once commenced chasing die 
servants round the tent, and they sought refuge under tbe 
flaps. Hadgi-Ali was the first to make friends and talked 
to her in Italian, and between us we put a halter on her and 
tied her up with the riding mules. For a long time she 
would not let anyone come near her except Hadgi-Ali and 
myself, and I could always clear camp of the Abyssinians 
by letting her loose, and during the time that I had ha 
she did considerable damage to several people who had 
no right to be where they were. It proved an invaluabk 
beast, improved in condition and was a perfect picture with 
her glossy black coat and chestnut points, when I gave her 
away as a present to Ras Merconen at Harar. 

I rode her over all the bad rivers, as from her size and 
strength she could carry twice the weight that an Abyssinian 
mule could and would take me over a stream fairly diy 
while the water was up to the backs of the native animals ; 
she thus could take over our stores without them getting 
wet, and we used her to carry everything across stream ; the 
Somalis christened her the " felucca " or boat She was not 
shod and her hoofs at the end of the journey were not the 
least worn. No horse, mule or donkey is shod in Absrssinia 
and one never sees an animal lame from hoof disease^ 
shoulder complaints, strains and rheumatism are however 
very common. 

What I always marvel at in Abyssinia is the wonderful 
strength of the horny part of the horses' and mules' feet, they 
seem to be of a much tougher and more endurable texture 
than those in Europe; and no English animal could stand 
the perpetual work over the rocks and stony ground without 
going dead lame. It may be that too much attention is paid 
to the feet of our horses, and that they have deteriorated from 
wearing shoes the same as the white man's feet have from 
the same cause. Mud fever is not nearly so prevalent in 
Abyssinia as elsewhere, and the animals' legs for months 
during the rainy season are incased with dirt which is wet 
when they enter their sheds at night, and hard and dry in the 
morning when they are let out No one ever hears of an 
Abyssinian horse's or mule's feet wanting paring. I made a 
collection of four horses' and four mules' hoofs when at Adowa 
to bring home with me so that I might get a veterinary 
surgeon's opinion on them, but like the rest of my things 
they were left behind. 
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We got away from Legumti in a pouring rain, and the 
marching was so bad that we could make little progress 
through the deep holding soil, and we had to camp early as 
it was useless going on. We chose a lull for putting up our 
tent, and the sun came out and partly dried us and we could 
get a glimpse of the grand Gheralta range with its steep sides 
up which we had to make our way. As soon as we got dry 
a sudden thunderstorm came on, and the Gheralta range was 
gradually hidden until the whole landscape was shut out by the 
thick black clouds, and flash of lightning and crash of thunder 
were simultaneous* The lightning struck a tree within fifty 
yards of our tent shivering it to atoms ; and I experienced 
that peculiar sort of sinking feeling that comes on when one 
has just passed through a near escape from a terrible accident 
I looked round at Schimper and the servants, and their faces 
were set as if they were bronze statues, and two of the 
Abyssinians were sitting on the ground and had their heads 
bowed down on their knees ; the mules even had left off 
eating grass and held their heads low, snorting and trembUng 
with fear; another purple blue flash, and about two seconds' 
interval the thunder again rattled and died away with the 
reverberating echoes from mountain to mountain. 

I do not think there is any time like when one of these 
awful storms are going on to make one feel the littleness 
and the insignificance of man, but still I like them» and 
the grandeur of tlie elements are nowhere so great that I 
have seen as in Abyssinia, and the little protection that a 
tent gives tn comparison to a house seems to make them 
the more sublime, I do not advise anyone that is the least 
timid to try and spend a rainy season under canvas in the 
most mountainous part of Abyssinia ; English storms are as 
squibs and crackers in comparison. I always remember the 
thunderstorm at Zahie that lasted for three hours. 

Since leaving Adowa I had hardly been dry for any 
length of time, and all my clothes were more or less damp^ 
and I had had several touches of fever ; the ducking after 
this storm and the cold wind that followed it gave me a very 
bad bout- I managed to scramble on my mule next morning, 
although shaking with fever, and made off to the valley of 
the Ghjva to try our luck at crossing the river, and, if possible, 
to get across the ford before another bad storm came on. It 
was a lovely calm morning, such a contrast to the storm the 
aftcmoon before* and the view towards the west was lovely ; 
the Semten range with its snow top was clearly visible ; the 
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beans, pumpkins and other vegetables, with several splendid 
wanza trees that gave a delightful shade, under which I could 
sit and recoup my strength and receive my visitors and learo 
more from them of the interesting town and its history. 

Schimper had left Adowa ill with fever before I got 
knocked over, and he was also a wreck, his stroi^ frame 
having shrunk with the fever, and his stout face had become 
lantern jawed. His fever was also not of the malarial type, 
and was of a typhoid description. Evidently Adowa and 
its surroundings had been too much for both of us. Con- 
valescence at Axum was charming, and I lived on the best 
that the town could produce, and that was everything that 
could be thought of in the shape of meat, game, fruit and 
vegetables, and I had my meals at SchimpePs house, about 
a couple of hundred yards from my own, sending my cook 
over there to take up his quarters. We both soon began 
to pick up, and we used to eat three lai^e meals per diem. 

Ras Aloula was constantly in and out Axum to church 
on Sundays and Saints' days, and visiting his wife who was 
living in his house that I formerly occupied, and I alwajfs 
used to see him, and sometimes he used to- ask me out to 
Hassena to breakfast The six-mile ride out was charming; 
and the country was at its very best, all the trees in full leaf 
and flower, the mimosas one golden mass and the ground one 
kaleidoscopic carpet of wild flowers, and acres of the lovely 
'* cyanotis hirsuta " with its fairy-like bloom. The Ras had 
chosen a very strong position to make his head-quarters at, 
and had learnt a lesson from the last war, as there was no 
height from which he could be shelled, and the boulder-clad 
ridge offered excellent cover, as men could get in under 
the rocks and be safe from bursting shell. 

A few days after my arrival, I received an order from 
Ras Mangesha to proceed at once to Macalle, as he had had 
an answer from Cairo, and that he wished to see me at once. 
I pleaded sickness, and that I was not strong enough to 
travel, and the state of the roads, and that the rivers were 
in flood, and I asked Ras Aloula's advice what I should do^ 
and he kindly wrote to Ras Mangesha, that it was impossible 
for me to travel until the rains were over. We had been cut 
off from the Hamasen since early July, on account of the 
stone bridge the Italians had built over the Mareb being 
entirely washed away, and my servant Hadgi AH, who had 
gone to the Hamasen for boots (as I had only one pair) 
and money had not returned, and he might be indefinitely 
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^ed. To get round through the Agame was impossible^ 
as it was in such a disturbed state, and the inhabitants of 
this country are a most truculent lot and would let no one 
pass, as they were frightened of the Italians on one side and 
Ras Mangesha on the other, and they did not want either of 
them to know what was going on. As soon as I get better I 
sent word to say I was coming, and I left with Schimper for 
Adowa via Hassena to say good-bye to Ras Aloula, and 
was told by him that I must not leave Adowa before I had 
heard from him, as the Agame had settled their disputes and 
he did not know what would take place. 

On arrival at Adowa I found the place comparatively 
swtet again, nothing offensive in the atmosphere, as the 
heavy rains had washed the human bones completely bare, 
and instead of a festering mass of humanity the skulls 
shone as white balls over the landscape; the fields were 
covered with beautiful mushrooms, but their round shape put 
me so much in mind of baby skulls, that I shuddered at the 
very thought of eating them, although they are one of my 
favourite vegetables. I had hardly been in Adowa a couple 
of hours before I heard the beat of a drum and a man crying 
out, on going to the street door to see what was the matter, 
I found it was a proclamation from Ras Aloula calling 
every one to arms, and that further instructions would be 
given as to the meeting place, but ten days' provisions were 
to be got ready. 

The man who had brought the proclamation was standing 
by his horse which was nearly spent, its legs all of a straddle, 
its head down and tail in the air, and had it to have travelled 
a little further it would certainly have dropped dead. The 
whole of the neighbours, men, women and children were out 
of their houses in a moment, and in a few minutes several 
other horsemen appeared with fresh animals, and they were 
given a copy of the proclamation, and were told that the 
order was only good as far as a certain district, which 
included about twenty-five miles east of Adowa* The men 
mounted and departed in different directions, making their 
horses go at their highest speed, and so the news went abroad 
to every hamlet in the district. 1 do not think five minutes 
elapsed from the time the first beat of the drum sounded 
until the new messengers were out of the town, and I could 
quite understand the rapid way in which news travels in 
the country, and how soon a large fighting force can be 
assembled* In the more densely populated places a call to 
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of the Italians. She then followed me to camp, and i 
soon as she got to it at once commenced chasing t] 
servants round the tent, and they sought refuge under tl 
flaps. Hadgi-Ali was the first to make friends and talk< 
to her in Itsdian, and between us we put a halter on her ai 
tied her up with the riding mules. For a long time s] 
would not let anyone come near her except Hadgi-Ali ar 
myself, and I could always clear camp of the Abyssiniai 
by letting her loose, and during the time that I had h 
she did considerable damage to several people who ha 
no right to be where they were. It proved an invaluab 
beast, improved in condition and was a perfect picture wil 
her glossy black coat and chestnut points, when I gave hi 
away as a present to Ras Merconen at Harar. 

I rode her over all the bad rivers, as from her size an 
strength she could carry twice the weight that an Abyssinia 
mule could and would take me over a stream fairly di 
while the water was up to the backs of the native animah 
she thus could take over our stores without them gettuo 
wet, and we used her to carry everything across stream ; tl 
Somalis christened her the '' felucca " or boat She was n< 
shod and her hoofs at the end of the journey were not tl 
least worn. No horse, mule or donkey is shod in Abyssin 
and one never sees an animal lame from hoof diseas 
shoulder complaints, strains and rheumatism are howev< 
very common. 

What I always marvel at in Abyssinia is the wonderf 
strength of the homy part of the horses' and mules* feet, th« 
seem to be of a much tougher and more endurable textui 
than those in Europe; and no English animal could stan 
the perpetual work over the rocks and stony ground withot 

I ' going dead lame. It may be that too much attention is pai 

to the feet of our horses, and that they have deteriorated froi 

■ . wearing shoes the same as the white man's feet have froi 

the same cause. Mud fever is not nearly so prevalent i 
Abyssinia as elsewhere, and the animals' legs for montl 
during the rainy season are incased with dirt which is W( 
when they enter their sheds at night, and hard and dry in tl 
morning when they are let out No one ever hears of a 
Abyssinian horse's or mule's feet wanting paring. I made 
collection of four horses' and four mules' hoofs when at Adow 
to bring home with me so that I might get a veterinai 
surgeon's opinion on them, but like the rest of my thin| 
they were left behind. 
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We got away from Legumti in a pouring rain, and the 
marching was so bad that we could make little progress 
through the deep holding soil, and we had to camp early as 
it was useless going on. We chose a lull for putting up our 
tent, and the sun came out and partly dried us and we could 
get a glimpse of the grand Gheralta range with its steep sides 
up which we had to make our way. As soon as we got dry 
a sudden thunderstorm came on, and the Gheralta range was 
gradually hidden until the whole landscape was shut out by the 
Sbick black clouds, and flash of lightning and crash of thunder 
were simultaneous. The lightning struck a tree within fifty 
yards of our tent shivering it to atoms ; and I experienced 
that peculiar sort of sinking feeling that comes on when one 
has just passed through a near escape from a terrible accident 
I looked round at Schimper and the servants, and their faces 
were set as if they were bronze statues, and two of the 
Abyssinians were sitting on the ground and had their heads 
bowed down on their knees ; the mules even had left off 
eating grass and held their heads low, snorting and trembling 
with fear ; another purple blue flash, and about two seconds* 
interval the thunder again rattled and died away with the 
reverberating echoes from mountain to mountain* 

I do not think there is any time like when one of these 
awful storms are going on to make one feel the littleness 
and the insignificance of man, but still I like them, and 
the grandeur of the elements are nowhere so great that I 
have seen as in Abyssinia, and the little protection that a 
tent gives in comparison to a house seems to make them 
the more sublime. I do not advise anyone that is the least 
timid to try and spend a rainy season under canvas in the 
most mountainous part of Abyssinia ; English storms are as 
squibs and crackers in comparison. 1 always remember the 
thunderstorm at Zahie that lasted for three hours. 

Since leaving Adowa I had hardly been dry for any 
length of time, and all my clothes were more or less damp, 
and I had had several touches of fever ; the ducking after 
this storm and the cold wind that followed it gave me a very 
bad bout I managed to scramble on my mule next morning, 
although shaking with fever, and made off to the valley of 
the Ghiva to try our luck at crossing the river, and, if possible, 
to get across the ford before another bad storm came on. It 
was a lovely calm morning, such a contrast to the storm the 
afternoon before, and the view towards the west was lovely ; 
the Semien range with its snow top was clearly visible ; the 
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MACALLE is a most charmingly situated town, and it 
occupied before the war a good large area and perhaps 
consisted of about 500 enclosures with four to six houses 
each ; giving six inhabitants to a house would bring its 
rmanent population up to about 15,000, which had been 
reduced to about the half by the war and famine. The 
majority of the trees in the gardens had been cut down for 
defensive purposes and for firewood, and part of the town 
had been looted both by the Italians and King Menelek's 
troops. The king*s palace, the church and the property of 
the priests had not suffered so much. The houses with their 
enclosures are built on several minor hills, with a semi- 
circular background of high mountains protecting the town 
from the north-east, east and south-east, and the town faces 
and looks over the plateau we came across, which is backed 
by the Ghcralta range. 

The road taken by the English expedition runs about 
four miles further to the east, and at that time Macalle was 
of very little importance^ except as a residence of the priests; 
the t^^o important towns in the vicinity were Chelicut and 
Antalo, both of which are now places of only second-rate 
importance, and are not one-third of their former size. 

On the highest portion of the largest of the hills in the 

lentre of the town, the late King Johannes built his palace. 

"he architect was an Italian named Nareti, for many years 

sident in the country, helped by Schimper, who was 

a veiling with me, and a staff of skilful masons and 

rpenters, and when new the building must have done great 

edit to the designers* It is far and away the best building 

have seen in the country, and not at all ugly, being built of 

ell cut limestone blocks well pointed with cement A large 

orch leads into a long room or hall, which takes up the 

whole width of the building, and its length is quite one 

hundred and fifty feet ; the flat roof is supported by a row of 
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pillars down the whole length, the two side parts being about 
half the width of the main part, and the entire breaddi being 
about sixty feet, the height is about twenty-five feet The 
ceiling is boarded with wanza planks, and the large windows 
with their shutters and the doors are also made of the same 
material. At the end of this hall is the throne on a raised 
platform, and two flights of well made wanza wood steps 
lead to an upper set of apartments, which again open out to 
the roof, and the four turrets at the comers of the building 
also make four rooms. At the back of the throne there are 
a set of apartments, where the Ras receives in private and 
transacts the whole of his business of state ; these open out 
on to a well kept lawn with many shady trees, and some 
good orange, lime, peach and myrtle bushes, and there is 
also a nicely built summer-house where private guests are 
received, and where the mid-day meal is generally partaken 
with his favourite followers. After the meal is over, seats 
are placed under an immense tamarind tree, from which a 
good view is obtained of the protecting mountains to the east 
and the churches with their large church-grove, with its many 
enormous sycamore fig trees ; in this cool place the Ras^ when 
business is over, will sit and talk, and here I had many 
interviews with him. 

To the right of the main building are the private apart- 
ments, and where he and his wife live there are two separate 
houses joined by a covered bridge ; in the upper stories the 
Ras and his wife live, and in the lower are the attendants^ 
kitchens and store-houses. Access is had from the main 
garden through the stables, which are continued as other 
servants' rooms and store-houses. There is another private 
garden which is used by Ras Mangesha's wife and her 
companions, but I did not go into it ; this garden leads to 
another adjoining enclosure, where Ras Mangesha*s mother 
lives. 

The Ras's wife is very pretty, and very fair for an 
Abyssinian, and the little I saw of her I liked very much. 
Etiquette prevented me from going to her house, but she 
always used to nod and wave her hand when she saw mc 
either in the palace grounds, or when she passed me on her 
way to church* Her aunt, Queen Taiton, is very dark and 
stout, but she takes more after her father Ras Woly, who is 
a very big man. She is very tall for an Abyssinian and of a 
very graceful figure, and whenever I saw her beautifully 
dressed and with v^ry good taste. She has the reputation of 
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jr very clever, and there can be no doubt that the 
women of the upper classes of the country are very much 
cleverer than the men, and therefore capable of a very high 
state of civilisation, 

M^ All that I have seen of the upper female class in 
Hbyssmla, and I have seen my share, makes me certain 
that, as soon as the country is a little more opened up^ 
they will play a most important part in the politics of the 
country, and that they will make themselves be listened to 
by the men, who dare not treat them as a Moslem, Turk or 
Pasha would do his wife, and they have always the appeal 
to the church, which the poor Mahomedan woman has not 
Her quarrels with her lord and master generally end in 
being summarily divorcedj or being put in a sack and thrown 
into the nearest pond, river or sea, I rather fancy the Turk 
has sometimes the best of the Englishman, and I know 
several married men who wish that they and their partners 
belonged to the Mahomedan faith, and that they lived near 
some convenient sheet of water. 

The palace at Macalle, when it was first built, served as 
a strong fortification, but is now obsolete, and as the king 
possessed a great number of Remington rifles, his enemy, 
armed with obsolete rifles of high trajectory and short range, 
could occupy no height which could command the position ; 
the nearest heights are from lOOO to 1400 yards, and modern 
rifles could now command every part of the palace and en- 
closure. The place is surrounded by a high wall, loop-holed 
for musketry, and the irregular area of ground enclosed is a 
good many acres in extent, the wall being at least three 
quarters of a mile round, strongly defended in several places, 
and at the gate by guard-houses. There is an inner wall 
round the palace about eight hundred yards round, also 
strongly defended, and the palace forms part of a third line 
of defence which has also strong walls round the private 
apartments, stables, and store-houses. From the castellated 
roof and turrets, and all round, fire can also be kept up. 
There is a very good unfailing spring of water in the garden, 
and a small stream runs within fifty yards of the main gate, 
so when the place is victualled with plenty of provisions it 
could stand a long siege, but the place would be perfectly 
untenable against a couple of machine guns placed in the 
church -grove, or on the neighbouring hills to the east 

The meeting with the Ras took place the next day, and 
be made Ledg Mertcha, Schimper and I remain to breakfast 
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The conversation was general, and he asked all sorts of 
questions about England, the navy, army, form of government 
justice and everything else, and how it was that the two 
Parliamentary parties never fought one against die otiher. 
The Ras cannot pronounce the English letter **t" and oiakes 
it an " 1," so he was always sa3ang Losebely for Rosebeqr, 
and Salisbely for Salisbury, and he could not make out wiqr 
Losebely did not fight Salisbely when the former was defeated 
at the polls, and the followers of one did not fight against 
the followers of the other all over the kingdom. 

I explained to him that we did in olden days, and that 
many years ago one party defeated the other, because the 
king, who sided with one party, did not rule wisely, and it 
ended up by the king having his head cut off, and the people 
doing without a king for a short time, and having govern^ 
ment by Parliament ; but we had to return to a monarchy, as 
it was the best form of government and the most honest ooe^ 
as when we had a king or queen they were the supreme head. 
and insisted on the country being ruled by those chosen fay 
the people in a just and proper manner, and if they did not 
do so, they could be removed from power, and the people 
chose other officials to make the laws. 

I made a sly hit at his form of government, and asked 
why it was that Ras Sebat had rebelled against him, and he 
replied, because he was a bad man and would not govern 
properly, and ill-treated his subjects, and only a few of the 
people were on his side, and wished to have Hagos Taferi as 
ruler, and that everyone was helping the latter against the 
former. I told him that the majority in England decided 
the question always, and if Ras Sebat was an Englishman 
he would give way without fighting, and he said it would be 
a good thing if Abyssinians would do the same, but they 
would not, so they had to settle their quarrels by fighting. 

I had interviews generally twice a day with the Ras, and 
he always led up to the subject, why it was that the English 
Government did not help Abyssinia after they had made a 
treaty with his father, who was their great friend, and had 
died fighting against the Dervishes who were also fighting 
against England, and that his father had done everything 
the English had asked. He asked me who it was that had 
allowed the Italians to come to Massowah, and had behaved 
so badly to the Abyssinians, whether it was done by Salisbely 
or Losebely. I then had to explain to him again how these 
matters were supposed by the public to be settled, and who 
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were in power, and brought out Whitaker's Almanac to show 
him who formed the Government at the time, and that it 
must have been decided by the majority of those people 
sitting in council, and then Her Majesty the Queen had given 
her sanction, seeing it was the wish of her advisers. The 
almanac pointed to Mr Gladstone being in power at the time, 
so I told him it was neither of the Ministers he mentioned, 
and that since that time many of the most powerful people 
had changed their way of thinking, and things were done by 
that Ministry which made many of the English people very 
angry, and had been the cause of ruin and death to thousands 
of innocent people who wanted to be friends of England. 

He aisked why we did not avenge Gordon's death at the 
time, and many other questions which put me into a very 
awkward position ; and he ended up by saying that he thought 
there must be in England just as many people as bad as 
Ras Sebat, who was only trying to get power in his hands, 
and did not mind what means he used to gain his ends. I 
do not think that many people have been " heckled " by an 
intelligent native and asked to explain the foreign policy of 
1880 to 1S85, As far as Abyssinia is concerned it was not 
an honest one, and seemed very Jesuitical, doing harm that 
good may come from it in the end. One cannot forget that 
one is an Englishman, and no matter what shade of politics 
one belongs to, to try and explain away the fact of making 
use of a country to do our fighting, and then pitching them 
away like a worn-out shoe after they had done everything 
they were asked to, is a very hard job. I felt ** right down 
mean " over it, as an American would say, and I wish that 
some one who had been responsible for the policy had been 
there to have answered the questions put me. 

The Ras gave several lai^e feasts while I was there, all 
of which I attended, and they did not differ from the one 
described at Abbi-Addt, Holy Cross Day, at the end of our 
month of September, was well worth seeing, as Ras Sebat 
had been defeated by that time^ and had given in his sub- 
mission and been pardoned, and all the troops that could be 
spared came to the muster. Holy Cross Day falls at the 
slackest time of the year, just before the principal harvest 
becomes ripe, when everyone can leave their fields and come 
and pay their respects to the Ras. Rifles that have been 
served out by the Ras are then examined, and cartridges 
counted^ and if any riQ^ Is in bad repair, it is exchanged for 
another; this does not mean that £be counttyman has not 
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another weapon and more cartridges his own private pro- 
perty, as many of them have two or three besides, with which 
they can arm their sons and servants who are not forced to 
carry arms for the Ras. It is very hard to say at a pinch 
what number of men are capable of bearing arms in 
Abyssinia, and %vhat number could be put into the field, 
as there is no census kept, and the number of rifles borne 
by the fighting; men is no guide. There is no hut tax, and 
the King^s or Ras*s tenth of the produce grown gives no idea. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the country carries a 
much larger population than most travellers give it, as the 
most populous districts are a long way off the main roads, 

I was told by Ledg Mertcha and Schimper that, during 
Holy Cross week, over 30,000 fighting men visited Macalle, 
and I should think that on the great parade day some 
800a to 9000 people mustered during the afternoon and 
morning, and over 7000 men were fed at the palace in one 
day, or at the rate of about eight hundred an hour. The 
large room being completely full on many occasions, and 
the second enclosure as well, considerably over a hundred 
cows were slaughtered, and all the common tedj and native 
beer was consumed, and I should not like to say how many 
women were engaged in making bread and brewing, days 
before the feast took place. 

It was a grand sight seeing the Ras and all the oflScials 
of Tigrd, minor rases down to choums and chscas going to 
church, all dressed in their best, with clean national shammas 
and bright silks and satins on, many of them with lion mane 
collars. All of the leading men had their silver shields 
carried before them, and the gold mounted swords, and 
silver and silver gilt armlets made a glittering procession, 
and a dazzling show of colour. I went to the church-grove, 
but did not go inside the church, and the scene would have 
been worthy of any artist's brush. The old grey stone church, 
the enormous sycamore fig, and other fine trees, the roses, 
jasmine and other flowers in full bloom, with the gay uniforms 
of the soldiers and leading men, and the really clean white 
dresses of the women and girls, also laden with jewellery- 
1 had quite a crowd round me, and I also had my b<il 
clothes on, and my miniature medals which they all wanted 
to see, so 1 was obliged to take them off and hand thenn 
round ; many of the men bowing, and putting the medal 
with the bust of Her Majesty on to their foreheads. They 
asked me what they were for, and I told them for figfadng 
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against the Dervishes, then those that had wounds began to 
show thenii and one said Kufit, another Metemmah, and so on. 

They all wanted to know if English soldiers were paid, 
and what they got in pay, and if they were properly fed and 
clothed, and after I had told them I believe if an English 
recruiting sergeant had been there, he could have engaged 
them all to fight anywhere, and I am certain if Italy was 
a richer country and would guarantee the Abysstnians just 
laws, that all the countrymen and many of the monks would 
all fight for them against any Abyssinian ruler, so little do 
they care for them, 

I often used to go to the church grove and sit down 
under the big trees, a delightfully shady and cool place, full 
of the most beautiful bushes and flowers, with the music of a 
waterfall and the soft murmuring sound of flowing water, 
as two of the irrigation streams flow through it, and after 
leaving the enclosure are split up into many minor channels 
to irrigate the diflTerent large gardens on the mountain side. 
Their banks are lined with all sorts of ferns, large clumps 
of the very large maiden hair being very common, the purple 
and the yellow iris, forget-me-not^ ranunculus, and many 
other water plants. Dog roses of many sorts and colours, 
a sulphur-coloured one being very pretty, also a very large 
semi-double pink one more like the old-fashioned English 
rose. Myrtle bushes in full flower, orange trees, limes, and 
a few lemon, and other sweet-scented trees made the air 
laden with perfume, and the banana and guna-guna plants 
gave the scenery an oriental look. 

In the middle of a thick and shady shrubbery is situated 
a spring of clear water, to w^hich the priests attribute healing 
and other properties, and it is a favourite bathing- place for 
people who suffer from various diseases* There is nothing 
repulsive about the place, and it is kept very clean, as the 
b^in into which the water flows is simply a hollow in the 
limestone rock about six inches deep, and tlie %vater is 
always changing, and there is not room for more than three 
people to wash at a time. The place where the water 
bubbles out is only about six inches across, and is too 
narrow to allow of the water being contaminated. One day 
while looking at the well, the Abbi-Addi bridesmaid came 
with some other girls^ and I sat down and had a long chat 
with them, and we were very merry ; the bridesmaid and 
another of the girls talked a little Arabic^ and I often used 
to talk to them afterwards, and I spent several pleasant 
u 
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Afternoons with them, and they also brought other of their 
friends to sec the Englishman. I here gave them tea one 
day, and Huntley and Palmer's sweet biscuits, until Schimper 
and a priest came, and they all ran away. I was told bf 
the old priest that it was not the correct thing to do to eat 
near the holy well. Some few days after I caught the same 
pnos: and some of his men drinking tedj at the same place; 
a:*.d rhe laugh ^^-as the other way. 

In the lar^ round Abyssinian church at the upper end 
of :he 5:n>ve Ras Areya Selassie, King Johannes' son, is 
N.:t:vV. : such a peaceful, quiet spot, where very few people 
ooTv.e tA The number of different sorts of beautiful birds 
at',.: j:vr^5:xx>u5 butterflies that could be seen here would have 
o.v-*.:5:h:v\i the heart of any naturalist, and they seemed to 
:v:%^\^ i: was a haven of rest where they were never disturbed, 
a*tx: wcrv vvnsev]uently very tame. There were also many 
T\x X a::.: rrvc squirrels that used to play about the roof of 
:>.x' ch;:rvh, and climb up and down the pillars, and I was 
•••.cws ::rcv: of watching their gambols. The ficus trees with 
:hoi: ti'jV tniit were visited by hundreds of the large green 
a:^*. yvV.ow pi^^eons, that get so fat and are such good table 
Nivsauvi in the evening constant flocks of other wild pigeons 
\*c:v vw»s:antly passing over our garden on their way to 
:\\\s: :n :ho i;an-e. 

Noarly ovor>- house at Macalle has a large garden with 
.;.^ /.v-jiaiion channel to it, and there are several men who 
*..\**v v^:: attcr the water channels and keep them in repair, 
.; N- .-.Nk'^ tv.in on the water to the gardens when they require 
\*,;:xi .'/;; . the small channels are blocked by sods of turf, 
,; ^•. tV.cy only rc\iuire taking out to let the water into the 
t;.it\-.c:v llvTo the small boys are just as mischievous as 
tV\ aiv ill an\- v>ther countr>', and they have great games 
wi:ti the watermen, breaking down the water channels so as 
;o ::*.\o tJunu extra work, and I saw several of them caught 
.i?U-i a Io!1j: v'hase and smacked ; one sought refuge in my 
v,i\\v.\ ai\vl oil it coming to my ears what the young rascal 
h,u? vU^iic, I i^ivo him up to receive his well-deserved beating. 

Ihc whv^le of the walls round the enclosures are built 
.-! i\^;v^:h stvMies ; they arc all of very old limestone forma- 
;:>*:» A whv^lo morning could be spent looking at the 
^.-..x'^'a'i :vhclK corals and fossilized under sea life of which 
:ho\ au* v\nnix\scxl. This country at some remote period 
•.v.ir^: ha\e had either the sea over it or have been pushed up 
tiviit It . ii the former the lower country and the valleys must 
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^have been at such a depth that coral life could not exist, and 
it was only on the shallow mountain peaks that it existed 
1 used to talk to the Ras about the wonderful formation of 
Macalle and told him it must have been under the sea, at 
which he was not surprised, and he said he did not see why 
mountains should not grow the same as trees. He has many 
curious ideas about the stones growing (as nearly all Abys- 
sinians have) as he had often seen them in places where 
they were not before, and he got out of explaining why no 
one ever saw them grow by saying that it was only on very 
dark nights that they did so. He knows nothing about 
erosion of the soil by age and its washing away accounting 
for a fine crop of fresh stones after every ploughing, and he 
also believes tliat the world is flat I assured him that 
Englishmen had been all over it with the exception of the 
north and south poles and had never tumbled over its 
edge, and he rather scored off me by saying that those were 
perhaps the places where we should fall off. With all his 
ignorance of many things he is remarkably shrewd and very 
well informed on minor points, and if he had seen things 
when he was young and been properly educated, he might 
have been a clever man, but he is perhaps too old to learn ; 
he believes in things like Pharaoh s chariot*wheels, dragons 
and old biblical impossibilities, but not in X-rays, wireless 
telegraphy, and other of the close of the nineteenth-century 
miracles. 

He knew nothing about the history of his country, and 
had a hazy sort of idea that Abyssinia had been a very large 
nation at one time^ and that the people of Abyssinia had 
conquered a great part of the world ; evidently they were 
greater and cleverer than they were at the present, and their 
ignorance of the outside world was mostly owing to the Turk* 
He firmly believed that the ruins at Axum were built by 
giants and that they were nearly as tall as the monoliths found 
there, and that the door cut out of the rock on the side of 
tlie mountain above the sacred grove, led to a passage that 
went to Jerusalem, and not the one about two miles further 
on, that is at the bottom of the tomb, which is a much 
smaller one* He did not believe, however, that anyone 
could claim their descent from the Queen of Sheba, as he 
doubted whether she was Queen of Abyssinia, and there is 
a great deal of jealousy between the north and south on this 
subject. 

1 asked permuision one day to leave Macalle and go 
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north, as I wanted to get across the frontier now the rains 
were nearly over and write all the information I had ga&aei 
about the country and send it to England, and then to visit 
the southern part of the country and King Mendek. To 
this I got a short refusal and asked whether I was not con- 
tented with Macalle and my treatment Of course I could 
not say I was not, but I pleaded I was out of stores, clothc% 
and other things, and unless I could be allowed to send 
letters, my friends in England would get anxious, and that 
time although it seemed of little value to the Abyasiniansi 
was considered as money in England. I was told I should 
have to wait until he could hear from King Mendek, who 
had written him and expressed a wish to see me. I pointed 
out it would be quicker for me to go back to Massowah and 
take a steamer from there to the Somali coast, than going 
by land, and the shortest road was not safe owing to the 
Azebus and Danakils, and also that it was difficult to fold 
the big rivers at this time of year. ^' Wait," was the answer, " I 
will cdl a meeting of the other head-men of my Govemmcnl^ 
and see what they have to say." 

Here was another sign of weakness on his part, not having 
enough firmness of character to settle a little question like 
this without asking what minor officials had to say. I used 
to hear a g^eat deal what passed from my friend the pries^ 
that was King Johannes' father confessor, and had also acted 
for Ras Mangesha, but I suppose he did not give him enough 
absolution, and he had been superseded by a man I (Ud 
not care so much about The dwarf also used to tell me 
things, and I knew everything I did or said in his presence was 
told the Ras. I used also to get information of what the 
Ras did as well from him, and by employing other means 
I knew the Ras's movements, and what he did, just as well 
as he did mine. 

I found out that his great wish was to get me to go to 
England, and extol his virtues and say what a fit person he 
was to succeed his father, but as I did not think him a 
capable man, it was the last thing I should do. He would 
have given me anything if I could get him recognised by the 
English Government. A time may come when England may 
have something to say in Abyssinia, and unless the Ras was 
backed up by a force under English or Italian officers, he 
would be but a broken reed to lean on. 

One day I was invited to come and see him administer 
justice, which he does once a week, so I went and had five 
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hours "in court," which was held in the open air, till a perfect 
deluge of rain came on and stampeded judge, accusers and 
accused^ witnesses and spectators. I never was so thankful 
in all my life for a shower of rain, as I was getting tired of 
the proceedings, of which I understood very little except 
what Schimper translated for me, I was sitting in a chair 
alongside the Ras who was reclming on a high sofa, well 
supported by cushions, and a man held a large red silk 
umbrella over him, and Schimper was sitting behind me. I 
wanted to bet with him that one side told more lies than the 
other, but he said it was impossible to tell who told the most, 
and it did not always depend on the number of witnesses, and 
that they all told the same tale that made the case go in 
their favour, and he asked me to pay attention to a claim 
about a stolen mule. The real owner had only one witness, 
and the man who had it in his possession brought many 
witnesses to prove that he had had it for years, whereas it 
had been with him for only a month, and he had bought it 
from someone who had bought it from another who had 
stolen it The mule seemed to know its original owner. 
Next justice day in spite of the hard swearing, this case 
would take another phase, as the man who had lost the case 
said he would take one against the thief, and when the thief 
was brought into court he would most likely swear that he 
had bought it from the original owner, and would bring a 
witness or two to prove it Cases like this take up a long 
time, and affairs of State and more important work are 
shelved for trifles like these. 

I heard another case about moving land marks : one man 
accusing another of cultivating his land, and it was proved 
they were both in the wrong, as one had cultivated a field 
that did not belong to him two years before, and wanted to 
do so again. It was ordered that the land in dispute should 
be divided — a regular Solomon's baby verdict — with no dis- 
sentient party in this case* There was one murder case in 
which the man pleaded guilty, and provocation and blood 
money was accepted and the money paid up at once, other- 
wise he would have been handed over to the relatives of the 
deceased to be killed with the same sort of weapon with 
which the deed was perpetrated, A theft case combined 
with highway robbery ought to have ended with mutilation, 
but I will say this for the Ras he Is not cruel, so he only 
ordered the man a beating and to be sent away from the 
neighbourhood, and to start a new life in a new countiy. 
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Mutilation has not the terrors that it would have in England, 
as some of the thieves in Abyssinia have been operated on 
a second and a third time, and I saw one man with his left 
foot being the only extremity left, and he was being fed by 
the priests at the church at Adowa. 

There are no jails in Abyssinia, except for political 
offences, and these offenders are confined in the State prisons 
or ambas. It is nearly impossible to escape from these places^ 
and the guardians of them as a rule are eunuchs, a custom 
the survival of which must have dated from the most andent 
times. The men, or rather the parents of these children, have 
the operation performed when they are very young, as they 
are provided for for life by the chief officials of the kingdom, 
and the eunuchs can also keep their parents out of what they 
receive should they become poor. These ambas are very 
interesting places ; some of them have a single dangerous goat 
path leading to their summits and are blocked at the top^ 
others are scarped and reached by a rope which is let down 
from the top of the plateau. Water is found on the top, and 
cattle in large numbers are kept, and cultivation on the larger 
ones is carried on to a great extent, so the inhabitants are 
independent of stores from below. 

Ras Waldenkel and Fituari Debbub, who I mentioned 
before, murdered their guardians on one of these ambas and 
escaped, the former gave himself up and was afterwards kept 
at Abbi-Addi where I saw him. The latter managed to get 
together some of his father's (Ras Areya) followers and gave 
Ras Aloula a good deal of trouble before he and his adherents 
were shot down and killed. 

The mode of justice is very patriarchal and mosaic, and of 
course can be seen administered at present as perhaps it 
existed in the earliest semi-civilised times, when courts of law 
were first held. The men as a rule are fine speakers and 
very eloquent, and while speaking they do a great deal of 
gesticulating with their arms, and their facial movements are 
very often grotesque ; they are generally laughed at if they 
lose their tempers. The womenkind are not a bit behind 
the men in talking, and also manage to hold their own very 
well. I get very tired of these shows, and particularly the 
airs that some of them give themselves, as I hate side of all 
sorts either in a native or in a European, but I think perhaps 
side in an educated European is more disgusting than in a 
native. The legal profession is at a discount in Abyssinia, as 
every man is his own lawyer. Justice is summary, and there 
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is a certain amount of Jedburgh law about it that I like, such 
a difference from the Baboo and Hindu mode of doing 

business. 

Men are wanted in Abyssinia to rule the country, and 
spelt mind with the largest capita] M, and whatever nation 
that gets hold of the country, ought to send out broad-backed, 
sport-loving, good-alUround gentlemen to rule the place, and 
not small undersized specimensof humanity, jointed together 
with red tape knowing only the desk and the law, and tr>a"ng 
to rule the country by threats and not by deeds* A violent 
bad-tempered man would come to grief at once : but I have 
met several of the class of men required, with their nice 
quiet manner and the light velvet hand, with the unmistak- 
able feel of the claws under the soft covering, that if they 
once touch a native's hand they have only to say a thing is 
to be done, and it is as good as finished. 

After this court meeting, I was asked to come to the 
Ras's private apartment in his garden, and I found him alone 
with Ledg Mertcha, and I was told that he had received a 
letter from King Menelek saying that he wanted to see me 
and that I was to be sent to Adese-Ababa as quickly as 
possible. The Ras then began to commence his grievances 
over again and asked me to go back to Erithrea, and then to 
London to let the Government know how willing he would 
be to do anything they asked him, and how sorry he was that 
he had ever quarrelled with the Italians and how much he 
would like to be friendly with them, I had but one answer 
to give him, and that was what he asked was impossible, 
and that my business was not politics, and that I was sent to 
make enquiries, and report fully on Abyssinia for one of the 
largest newspapers in England ; that I still did not under- 
stand that peace had been made^ and if so, what the terms 
of peace were, as before war broke out that Italy had the 
management of Abyssinia's foreign affairs. I asked to be 
allowed to go away to the north as a telegram had arrived 

I for me to return, and he knew that it was useless my writing 
and sending letters, as they were not allowed to pass, I told 

j him I was out of all stores, clothes, etc., and had only enough 
money to last me back to Adowa, and all my things I re- 

[ quired were at Massowah. He told me to give htm an 
answer early next morning by Ledg Mertcha, That evening 
the priest came to see me and informed me that he did not 
think the Ras could allow me to go north, as if he let me go 
away, and I did not sec King Menelek after all, he would be 
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very angry and he would think the Ras was intrq^iiiiig 
against him, which no doubt he was and would give anytliiiig 
now to be under Italian protection, as if Tigr6 '^^hm^ 
with the Italians, Menelek would be in a serious positioo aod 
perhaps others might also rebel against him. 

I did not see how I could get away north without promii- 
ing things I could not do, and I was unwiUii^ to tdl a lie 
even to r^ain my freedom, so accordingly next morning I 
told Ledg Mertcha to tell the Ras as far as I was concerned 
he might send me anywhere he pleased, as I was entirdy in 
his hands, and to thank him for what he had done for me^ 
and to beg that I might send to Adowa for my things I had 
there, and also to write to Lieut Mulazzani to say what had 
taken place, so that he might telegraph to England what had 
become of me and where I was likely to reach the sea. 

Next morning I was called to a meeting at Hie Raa^s 
private apartments in his garden, and on entering I fiMUid 
him together with Ras Aloula, Ras Hagos of Tembien, tiie 
Choum Agamie,and Hagos Taferi, Nebrid Welda Gorgis^ King 
Menelek's agent, and my friend the chief priest of the district^ 
Welda Mariam, father confessor to the late King Johannes 
and the moment I entered I knew that they had made up 
their minds what they were going to do, and as Schimper 
was not invited, Ledj Mertcha did the interpreter and he was 
already seated in the circle. I must say they did the business 
in the nicest manner possible ; we first had tedg passed round, 
and then a very good breakfast was brought in, and when the 
servants had gone out of the room King Menelek's letter 
was produced, and the seal showed me, and I was told the 
contents. It was to call me to Adese- Ababa to be present 
to see how the prisoners were treated. 

I quote from my notes the following, 4/10/96 : "*Told the 
assembly again that I wanted to go north, and was ordered 
to do so, and that I was run out of all stores and only had a 
little quinine and other medicines insufficient for my wants; 
that I knew Abyssinia so well, that I could not get away 
without permission ; and therefore, however disagreeable to 
me, I had to do what they told me and not what I wanted.' 
The reply was, * that Menelek's orders must be obeyed,' and 
that being an Englishman I was wanted as a witness to what 
terms Menelek would offer and accept from the Italians. 
I told the whole of the Council that they must be witness 
to my words to Ras Mangesha, and I repeated what I have 
written before. He replied : * Go in peace as a friend, you are 
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the guest of Abyssinia, leave to-morrow morning/ I asked 
if this was final, and the answer was, to which the Council 
assented, ' Yes ; have no fear, you have been shown every- 
thing in Ti^r4 and now see how the King has treated the 
Italian prisoners and what he is going to do.' " 

With this I had to be content, and returned to my camp 
in no very righteous frame of mind, and soon after Schimper 
came back, who had been sent for by the Council, and he also 
was told that he must accompany me to the south and 
explain to the king what he had been doing with the Italians 
and aiding them in Erithrea ; he was very down-hearted as 
his absence from his wife and children, to whom he was 
greatly attached, would be a very long one, and he also had 
been looking forward to getting north* We both agreed 
that it was impossible to try and make a bolt of it, as instead 
of being well treated we should be strictly guarded, so we 
both made the best of circumstances and began our small 
preparations for our departure next day. 

Stores we had none worth speaking about, scarcely a 

pound of tea, a little sugar, about half a dozen tins of sardines, 

few candles, and a couple of bottles of curry powder, and no 

rice, lentils having to take its place, and a very good substitute 

when they are not too old. Soap was reduced to the last piece, 

and the native " shipti '* seed in future would have to be 

employed for washing our clothes. Quinine, Cockle's pills, 

chlorodyne and carbolic acid, with plenty of lint and 

bandages, still remained — without these I never travel — and 

trith care they might last until I reached Adese- Ababa* 

There was consternation among the servant when they 

heard the news, and one of Schimper^s servants immediately 

ran away, and we hereafter heard that he had spread the 

report that we had all been put in chains and sent off to 

King Menelek Considering he ran away half an hour after 

the news was given that we were to go south he knew 

nothing except that we had to go to Adese-Ababa. The 

^^talian prisoner who I had found in the Macalle bazaar 

^Bbout a week before and had been fattening up and cleaning 

^Ki my camp, had the laugh over us as he was also to leave 

BSie next morning for the north with Ras Aloula^ so he 

would be home in Italy long before I got to the sea-coast. 

He was not half a bad fellow, and was delighted when I 

came across him^ and I believe was very grateful for all I did 

for him, as when he left he cried like a child. He belonged 

to the seventh Battalion Bersaglieri, and was taken prisoner 
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very angry and he would think the Ras was intr^jniiig 
against him, which no doubt he was and would give anjrthing 
now to be under ItaUan protection, as if Ti^^ combiiied 
with the Italians, Menelek would be in a serious position and 
perhaps others might also rebel s^^ainst him. 

I did not see how I could get away north without promii* 
ing things I could not do, and I was unwilling to tdl a lie 
even to regain my freedom, so accordingly next morniiig I 
told Ledg Mertcha to tell the Ras as far as I was concerned 
he might send me anywhere he pleased, as I was entirely in 
his hands, and to thank him for what he had done for me^ 
and to beg that I might send to Adowa for my things I had 
there, and also to write to Lieut Mulazzani to say what had 
taken place, so that he might telegraph to England what had 
become of me and where I was likely to reach the sea. 

Next morning I was called to a meeting at Uie Raa^s 
private apartments in his garden, and on entering I found 
him together with Ras Aloula, Ras Hagos of Tembien, the 
Choum Agamie,and Hagos Taferi, Nebrid Welda Gorgis^ King 
Menelek's agent, and my friend the chief priest of the district^ 
Welda Mariam, father confessor to the late King Johannes 
and the moment I entered I knew that they had made up 
their minds what they were going to do, and as Schimper 
was not invited, Ledj Mertcha did the interpreter and he was 
already seated in the circle. I must say they did the business 
in the nicest manner possible ; we first had tedg passed round, 
and then a very good breakfast was brought in, and when the 
servants had gone out of the room King Menelek's letter 
was produced, and the seal showed me, and I was told the 
contents. It was to call me to Adese- Ababa to be present 
to see how the prisoners were treated. 

I quote from my notes the following, 4/10/96 : " • Told the 
assembly again that I wanted to go north, and was ordered 
to do so, and that I was run out of all stores and only had a 
little quinine and other medicines insufficient for my wants ; 
that I knew Abyssinia so well, that I could not get away 
without permission ; and therefore, however disagreeable to 
me, I had to do what they told me and not what I wanted.' 
The reply was, * that Menelek's orders must be obeyed,' and 
that being an Englishman I was wanted as a witness to what 
terms Menelek would offer and accept from the Italians. 
I told the whole of the Council that they must be witness 
to my words to Ras Mangesha, and I repeated what I have 
written before. He replied : ' Go in peace as a friend, you are 
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the guest of Abyssinia, leave to-morrow moming/ I asked 
if this was final, and the answer was, to which the Council 
assented, * Yes ; have no fear^ you have been shown every- 
thing in Tigr^f, and now see how the King has treated the 
Italian prisoners and what he is going to do/ " 

With this I had to be content, and returned to my camp 
in no very righteous frame of mind» and soon after Schimper 
came back, who had been sent for by the Council, and he aJso 
was told that he must accompany me to the south and 
explain to the king what he had been doing with the Italians 
and aiding them in Erithrea ; he was very downhearted as 
his absence from his wife and children, to whom he was 
greatly attached, would be a very long one, and he also had 
been looking forward to getting north. We both agreed 
that it was impossible to try and make a bolt of it, as instead 
of being well treated we should be strictly guarded, so we 
both made the best of circumstances and began our small 
preparations for our departure next day. 

Stores we had none worth speaking about, scarcely a 

pound of tea, a little sugar, about half a dozen tins of sardines, 

few candles, and a couple of bottles of curry powder, and no 

rice, lentils having to take its place, and a very good substitute 

when they are not too old* Soap was reduced to the last piece, 

and the native "shipti" seed in future would have to be 

employed for washing our clothes. Quinine, Cockle's pills, 

chlorodyne and carbolic acid, with plenty of lint and 

bandages, still remained— without these 1 never travel — ^and 

^ith care they might last until I reached Ad ese- Ababa. 

There was consternation among the servants when they 

heard the news, and one of Schimper's servants immediately 

ran away, and we hereafter heard that he had spread the 

report that we had all been put in chains and sent o^ to 

ling Menelek, Considering he ran away half an hour after 

le news was given that we were to go south he knew 

nothing except that we had to go to Adese^Ababa, The 

^Jtalian prisoner who I had found in the Macalle bazaar 

^Kbout a week before and had been fattening up and cleaning 

^Hn my camp, had the laugh over us as he was also to leave 

^^^Hie next morning for the north with Ras Aloula, so he 

I^OTould be home in Italy long before I got to the sea-coast, 

WHe was not half a bad fellow, and was delighted when I 

came across him, and I believe was very grateful for all I did 

for him^ as when he left he cried like a child. He belonged 

to the seventh Battalion Bersaglieri, and was taken prisoner 
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at Riuo aft^ General Baratieri lan away; he liad a apenr 
wound in his ankle, and a bullet in his shoulder wkkk Mfll 
remained, and the wound would not heaL Itwasinalioiiilik 
state when I first saw him, but after a week's dressing ft got 
better, but would never get well until the bullet was lemovtedt 
if he had been a native I would have taken It out» bat'I do 
not like doing my unskilled butcher's woric on a EtmpcasL 
The man's name was Benedetto Bistuini^ a peasant; WM.hf^ 
came from near Pisa, and I promised if I ever went Aen I 
would call and see him. He was always talking abont Us 
mother, and he was quite childish in his prattle and dt^f^ 
at the chance of seeing his home again. I gave him all tke 
clones I could spare and sent him on his way rejoicuq^ wiA 
a present of some lira notes and some Abyssinian jewdkay, 
including a silver gilt cross for his mother to whom I 
devoted. 

I might have made a small fortune out of paper \ 
as the natives offered sometimes a hundred lira note for a 
dollar, but I do not believe that money got in this ' 
one any good, and all the paper money I got, I gave to tte 
poor prisoners returning to E^rithrea, who were very 
to receive it I manag«l to buy several medals and ^ 
for valour," besides o£er little things, and sent them 
the borders to my friend Mulazzani who returned them when 
possible, to the families of the officers that had been ]dlled» 
who greatlv appreciated the little kindness. I am sorry to 
say that the French in the south behaved disgracefiillyt 
buying Italian officers' hats and uniforms and dressing their 
servants in them, and I saw one servant belonging to a 
Frenchman who also sported Italian medals that he had 
purchased. This was a needless and gratuitous insult to a 
CMrave nation, and pained me greatly ; it could do no good, 
and only lowered Europeans in the eyes of the natives^ but 
this the French do not mind, and the familiarity of some of 
them with the natives is nothing less than indecent and 
deplorable. 

The next morning I went to say good-bye to Ras Aloula, 
who was just starting ; he immediately told me that he was 
the only one that wished me to be allowed to get my things 
from Adowa before being sent south, and he hoped that I 
would visit him again, which I promised to do if I had the 
opportunity. I little thought, when he gripped my hand at 
ps^ing, that it was the last time I should see him, and that 
the hero of so many battle-fiekls would lose his life over a 
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altiy land squabble. Curiously, the next person I said 
good-bye to was the other principal in the dispute^ Ras 
Hagos of Tembien, who was also killed on the same 
occasion. I then went to take my leave of Ras Mangesha^ 
and I informed him that 1 was far from contented with his 
behaviour, and when he asked me to let the English know 
how fond he was of them, T told him I should tell the truth. 
This Ras belongs to the jelly-fish order, with no backbone* 
I have no doubt he could be moulded into anything, and if 
backed up by a European power, would do everything he 
was told, and perhaps, therefore, might be a better puppet 
to run than a stronger-minded man | there can be no doubt 
about his parentage, as he is exactly like his father. His 
mother, who is a venerable, good-looking old lady, was a sadly 
y lot after the king got tired of her, as she has two other 
ns and a daughter by three different husbands, all of them 
Ig men in the country. One of the half-brothers of the Ras 
led upon me every day and was a great nuisance ; he does 
lOt bear the best of characters, and has been on an amba on 
cral occasions. 

The head of our guard or escort to Adese- Ababa has the 
grade of chief candle-bearer to the Ras, an honorary title ; 
he is a great courtier^ supposed to be a brave fighting man, 
a tremendous dandy^ and smells like the perfumery shop in 
Bond Street, and I now never pass this place without think- 
ing of him, but as he boasts and talks too much I do not 
like him, 1 was sorry to part with my friend the priesti 
who had been most kind, and a few days before parting, 
hen in the churchyard with some other priests, he pre- 
nted me with the cross that he always wore round his 
neck, and it proved most useful to me on many occasions, 
I asked him to inform the Ras of the loss of my miniature 
medals, that had been stolen, as I thought by a soldier, 
and some months afterwards they arrived in London, all 
broken, but it only shews that priests have their use^ 
d that there is a certain amount of law and honesty 
the country. 




CHAPTER XIV 
SOCOTA AND WAAG PROVINCE 

AFTER the events described in my last chapter, I got 
away for my long journey to Shoa about noon, many of 
my friends, among them being the dwarf, seeing me oat of 
the town ; this custom of accompanying people when they set 
out on a journey is just as common in Abyssinia as in other 
parts of the East. At first we struck due south to join Ae 
main southern road of eastern Abyssinia, that leads via Ae 
Amba-Alagi pass to Ashchangi and then to Dildi and Embac 
to Yejju, part of which was followed by the English expeditioD 
to Magdala. It was on Monday the 5th of October that I 
left Macalle, and it was not till Wednesday the 1 8th of 
November that I eventually arrived at Adese-Ababa, bemg 
forty-five days on the road including stoppages, a journey 
that I ought to have accomplished easily in eighteen. I 
should have enjoyed the voyage immensely had I been 
better prepared, but I was without many absolute necessities 
required when travelling in a country of this description, and 
I shall now have to dip into my diary very frequently to let 
my readers have full particulars of all that I went through. 

Instead of Ras Mangesha doing me a really bad turn by 
sending me the way he did and putting me under the charge 
of his favourite candle-bearer, the dandy Hailou, and his 
escort of soldiers, I am now most thankful to him for giving 
me the opportunity of seeing so much of the country under 
circumstances which will seldom fall to the lot of few 
travellers, and to gain a further knowledge of the people and 
the way they are treated by soldiers travelling on business 
of the State. 

About an hour after leaving the town I was met by some 
mounted soldiers coming from the south, who would not 
allow me to proceed and stopped the part of my escort that 
were with me ; soon after Hailou arrived with the rest of the 
escort and Hadgi-Ali, who had remained behind to procure 
provisions from the market, and to my delight he had been 
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able to procure some more wax matches of Italian make and 
one very small piece of toilet soap which perhaps weighed 
about 3 ounces* After a long confabulation between Hailou 
and the head of the soldiers, we were told that the Azebu 
Gallas were raiding near Amba-Alagi and Aschangi, and the 
road was not safe. Hailou and the soldiers that we had met 
returned to Macalle, and we were sent by a road that led to 
the south-south-west 

The country was lovely and the road led down the 
centre of a large grass valley with many small rills all 
running into a main brook, which ran towards the Ghiva 
river; the crops of barley on the higher parts of the hills 
were ripe and being cut, while on the lower slopes the fields 
of grain were changing colour, and on the lowest of all the 
com was in full ear and of a vivid bright green. In the 
valley round the streams the ground was clothed with a 
luxurious carpet of good grass, in which large flocks of sheepj^ 
goats, horses and mules and many young horned cattle were 
grazing, but very few cows and bullocks. The young stock 
had nearly all been purchased in the Danakil country (and 
were of the long horned species) and that had not suffered 
nearly so much from the rinderpest as the high lands. The 
oiily disease now amongst the animals in the Macalle district 
seemed to be among the mules, curiously enough the fathers 
and mothers of this cross not suflfering nearly so much, 
although the cross is supposed to be the more hardy. 

The road we followed after about eight miles out from 
Macalle commences to rise gradually, and runs along the 
spurs of the mountains ifis-^-vis to the range on which the 
towns of Chelicut and Antalo are situated* An excellent 
view of the now nearly ruined town of Chelicut Is obtained, 
with its groups of abandoned houses in all stages of decay, 
and the broken-down walled enclosures with their magnificent 
trees of all sorts, and its very targe sycamore figs for which 
the town was famed. The population now only consists of 
a few hundreds, whereas, from the number of the buildings 
and the large area which it covers, it must have sheltered 
a population of several thousands. Most of the people have 
left Chelicut for Macalle and its surrounding villages* 
Antalo is also nearly deserted by its inhabitants^ they having 
left it for the villages on the east and west when the Italians 
advanced in 1895, and then again when the army of King 
Menelek advanced on Adowa, I am told that as soon as 
the present crop is gathered many of the people will return 
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A FTER the events described in my last chapter, I got 
-^^ away for my lon^ journey to Shoa about noon, many of 
my friends, among them being the dwarf, seeing me out of 
the town ; this custom of accompanying people when they set 
out on a journey is just as common in Abyssinia as in other 
parts of the East. At first we struck due south to join tbc 
main southern road of eastern Abyssinia, that leads ma the 
Amba-Alagi pass to Ashchangi and then to Dildi and Embac 
to Yejju, part of which was followed by the English expedition 
to Magdala. It was on Monday the 5th of October that ( 
left Macallef and it was not till Wednesday the iSth of 
November that I eventually arrived at Adese-Ababa, b^ng 
forty-five days on the road including stoppages^ a journey 
that I ought to have accomplished easily in eighteen* I 
should have enjoyed the voyage immensely had I been 
better prepared, but I was without many absolute necessities 
required when travelling in a country of this description, and 
I shall now have to dip into my diary very frequently to let 
my readers have full particulars of all that I went through* 

Instead of Ras Mangesha doing me a really bad turn by 
sending me the way he did and putting me under the charge 
of his favourite candle-bearer, the dandy Hailou, and hts 
escort of soldiers, I am now most thankful to him for giving 
me the opportunity of seeing so much of the country under 
circumstances which will seldom fall to the lot of few 
travellers, and to gain a further knowledge of the people and 
the way they are treated by soldiers travelling on business 
of the State. 

About an hour after leaving the town I was met by some 
mounted soldiers coming from the south, who would not 
allow me to proceed and stopped the part of my escort thai 
were with me ; soon after Hailou arrived with the rest of the 
escort and Hadgi-Ali, who had remained behind to procure 
pnovisbns from tlic market, and to my delight be had been 
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I had a long talk to the old choum who was very angry 
:h Hailou and his escort, as they had been helping them- 
selves to everything they wanted, and I explained to him 
that it was nothing to do with me what the Abyssinian 
soldiers did* What I and my servants, including Mr 
Schimper, required should be paid for or an equivalent 
given, and that I was very sorry for him and his people, 
that they had to put up with these exactions, I got from 
him the same information as I had heard before from many 
others, that there was no ending to their taxation. It was not 
the annual tax in the shape of tribute that they complained 
of, but it was the everlasting feeding officials and their escorts 
who were not content with what they were supposed to have 
given them, but took what they liked. It was, of course, at the 
present moment more difficult to satisfy these demands, as 
during the past year they had been looted by the Italian soldiery 
and on two occasions by the troops belonging to King Menelek 
on their journey to and from Adowa, Consequently they had 
but small supplies of everything until their growing crops 
were ripe, which although very good were smaller in area 
than formerly, owing to the death of so many of their plough* 
ing bullocks not enabling them to put a large acreage under 
cultivation, and much of the tilling had also to be done by 
hand. 

The road from Adi-Ki-Kolfi^ runs at first up hill for about 
four miles in a south -south- west direction, when a ridge is 
reached which gives a splendid view over the basin of the 
Samra river which this ridge divides from the waters of the 
GhJva that are now left behind. From the top of the ridge 
is stretched out the whole panorama of mountains, com- 
mencing with those above Antalo, next the high peaks of 
^Amba-Alagi with its out- jutting western spur that divides 
Bthe drainage of the Samra and Tserrare rivers, then fading 
away in the distance the far-off blue mountains of Lasta and 
Waag to the south and the southern part of the Semien 
mountains to the west. It was a beautifully clear day, and 
al local thunderstorms could be seen coming up from 
_ south, obliterating for a short time a part of the landscape 
nd making other portions, on which the sun was shining» 
bright in comparison to the dark shadows thrown by the 
black clouds and their downpour of heavy tropical rain. 
The countiy was most fertile and covered with crops being 
harvested, and the road ran between fields of barley in which 
people were working. 
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Two hours before reaching Samre, a large gorge of one 
of the tributaries of the Samra river is cx>me to, one of the 
top of the sides is followed, which is covered with thick 
mimosa and other scrubs. This gorge is a favourite place 
for robbers and malcontents against Ras Mangesha's rule. 
All malcontents, as I mentioned before, take to plundering; 
so as to bring the ruler of the province into disrepute with 
his subjects ; a peculiar sort of revenge, on the basis of, ''You 
do me harm, I know I cannot retaliate ; but I will go and do 
harm to someone else, who may be a friend of yours " ; it is 
bad for the man who is retaliated on. 

The escort that is with me consists of twenty-two men 
and Hailou ; all armed with rifles, swords and shields^ here 
closed up, and two men were sent on as an advanced gnaid. 
We proceeded into the scrubs when all at once a rifle-shot 
was fired, and everyone began to shout and give instructioos. 
As soon as things commenced to quiet down and the escort 
made inquiries into what had happened, it was found that 
one of them had let his rifle off by accident Hailou knocked 
him about with a stick and abused him and told him to be 
more careful in the future, and we resumed our march. What 
with the rifle-shot and the shouting re-echoing among the 
rocks, the only things that were scared were the monkeys 
who also began shouting and hurrying off up the clifTs, and 
a small herd of oribi antelopes would have g^ven me a 
good shot had I had a rifle with me. I asked Hailou if he 
was afraid of the monkeys, and he rather scored off me with 
his reply which was. No, he was not afraid of monkeys, but 
they were also wicked thieves that lived by stealing like the 
bad men he had to guard me against. 

About the last six miles march into Samre is, next to the 
view from Abi- Addi, the most lovely part of Tigrd that I have 
yet seen, embracing as it does the grand panorama of he^hts 
and small mountains of every shape ; the flat-topped Ambas 
being most numerous, and the grey white of the limestone 
rocks interspersed with the red sandstone, partly covered 
with a strange vegetation, in which giant sycamore figs 
predominate, makes up a charming picture, and a civilisation 
is given to the scene by numerous villages surrounded by 
cultivation of all sorts, including tropical, sub-tropical and 
cold country plants. On turning round and looking up the 
gorge just before Samre village is reached, the picture is a 
red sandstone foreground, covered with a luxurious vegeta- 
tion ; a very deep depression with castellated red sides with 
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I had a long talk to the old choum who was very angry 
with Hailou and his escort, as they had been helping them- 
selves to everything they wanted, and I explained to him 
that it was nothing to do with me what the Abyssinian 
soldiers did. What I and my servants, including Mr 
Schimper, required should be paid for or an equivalent 
given, and that I was very sorry for him and his people, 
that they had to put up with these exactions, I got from 
him the same information as 1 had heard before from many 
others, that there was no ending to their taxation. It was not 
the annual tax in the shape of tribute that they complained 
of, but it was the everlasting feeding officials and their escorts 
who were not content with what they were supposed to have 
given thcm» but took what they liked. It was, of course, at the 
present moment more di^cult to satisfy these demands, as 
during the past year they had been looted by the Italian soldiery 
and on two occasions by the troops belonging to King Menelek 
on their journey to and from Adowa, Consequently they had 
but small supplies of everything until their growing crops 
were ripe, which although very good were smaller in area 
than formerly, owing to tie death of so many of their plough- 
ing bullocks not enabling them to put a large acreage under 
cultivation, and much of the tilling had also to be done by 
hand. 

The road from Adi-Ki-Kolf<^ runs at first up hill for about 
four miles in a south-south-west direction, when a ridge is 
reached which gives a splendid view over the basin of the 
Samra river which this ridge divides from the waters of the 
Ghiva that are now left behind. From the top of the ridge 
is stretched out the whole panorama of mountains, com- 
mencing with those above Antalo, next the high peaks of 
Amba-Alagi with its out-jutting western spur that divides 
the drainage of tixe Samra and Tserrare rivers, then fading 
away in the distance the far-off blue mountains of Lasta and 
Waag to the south and the southern part of the Semien 
mountains to the west. It was a beautifully clear day, and 
several local thunderstorms could be seen coming up from 
the south, obliterating for a short time a part of the landscape 
and making other portions, on which the sun was shining, 
bright in comparison to the dark shadows thrown by the 
black clouds and their downpour of heavy tropical rain. 
The country was most fertile and covered with crops being 
harvested, and the road ran between fields of barley in which 
oplc were working. 
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Two hours before reaching Samrei a large gorgp of one 
of the tributaries of the Samra river is come to, one of the 
top of the sides is followed, which is covered with diick 
mimosa and other scrubs. This gorge is a favourite place 
for robbers and malcontents against Ras Mangesha's nile. 
All malcontents, as I mentioned before, take to plundering^ 
so as to bring the ruler of the province into disrepute with 
his subjects ; a peculiar sort of revenge, on the basis of, " Yoa 
do me harm, I know I cannot retaliate ; but I wiU go and do 
harm to someone else, who may be a friend of yours" ; it is 
bad for the man who is retaliated on. 

The escort that is with me consists of twenty-two men 
and Hailou ; all armed with rifles, swords and shields^ hare 
closed up, and two men were sent on as an advanced goaid. 
We proceeded into the scrubs when all at once a rifle^ot 
was nred, and everyone began to shout and give instructions 
As soon as things commenced to quiet down and the escort 
made inquiries into what had happened, it was found that 
one of them had let his rifle off by accident Hailou knocked 
him about with a stick and abused him and told him to be 
more careful in the future, and we resumed our march. What 
with the rifle-shot and the shouting re-echoing among the 
rocks, the only things that were scared were the monkqrs 
who also began shouting and hurrying off up the cliffs, and 
a small herd of oribi antelopes would have given me a 
good shot had I had a rifle with me. I asked Hailou if he 
was afraid of the monkeys, and he rather scored off me with 
his reply which was. No, he was not afraid of monkeys, but 
they were also wicked thieves that lived by stealing like the 
bad men he had to guard me against. 

About the last six miles march into Samre is, next to the 
view from Abi- Addi, the most lovely part of Tigrd that I have 
yet seen, embracing as it does the grand panorama of heights 
and small mountains of every shape ; the flat-topped Ambas 
being most numerous, and the grey white of the limestone 
rocks interspersed with the red sandstone, partly covered 
with a strange vegetation, in which giant sycamore figs 
predominate, makes up a charming picture, and a civilisation 
is given to the scene by numerous villages surrounded by 
cultivation of all sorts, including tropical, sub-tropical and 
cold country plants. On turning round and looking up the 
gorge just before Samre village is reached, the picture is a 
red sandstone foreground, covered with a luxurious vegeta- 
tion ; a very deep depression with castellated red sides with 
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white quartz seams, and capped with trees in full foliage^ 
and a background of a height of wood, field and pasture- 
land ^ down which streams are running and plunging in water- 
falls into the gorge below. 

The market town of Samre is built on a tableland pro- 
jection from the mountain, and has steep sides round it, with 
the exception from the north, where it joins the main road ; 
at its further extremity are the immense ruins of old Ras 
Hailou's palace. He was father to the late Ras Hagos of 
Tembien, and was related to all the best blood of Tigr^ and 
Ambara« Part of the walls of the main palace are still 
standing, as well as the surrounding wall, which contained 
the lesser buildings ; the area enclosed must have been at 
least sixteen acres, defended from the market by a deep 
ditch and high wall, with a strong gateway with overhanging 
guard house ; the whole enclosure being absolutely im- 
pr^^able, except through starvation, to any force except 
armed with artillery, which the Abyssinians in former days 
did not possess. 

The market green is about five hundred yards long by 
about two hundred yards wide, and is surrounded by the 
houses and compounds of the inhabitants. Samre in olden 
days being one of the most important central positions of 
Abyssinia : doing a very large wholesale trade for ail the 
commodities produced by and imported to the country. Its 
glory has departed, and Socota has taken its place, and it is 
now reduced to a Saturday market instead of a daily one. 
What with the mounds of rubbish that are now covered with 
a plant vegetation, and the traces of old ruins that form the 
foundation of the present dwelling houses ; this place may 
have a history which excavations alone would bring to light 
It is a most fertile centre, blessed by nature with a good 
climate^ a splendid soil and a never failing water supply, and 
from the facilities it offers for defence, its ruins and size, it 
must have played a most important part in the annals of 
ancient and fairly modern Abyssinia. 

We encamped among the ruins of Ras Bailout palace, 
which with the exception of the late King Johannes* palace 
at Macalle, where Ras Mangesha now lives is the largest 
building that I have as yet seen in the country. Our escort 
encamps all round us, so near as to be quite offensive, and 
there is no doubt that, although not actually prisoners, we 
arc as near that state as possible ; or perhaps putting it in 
another farm, we are free people who cannot do what we like. 
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as we are perpetually watched, and not allowed to speak to 
the natives, except in the presence of one or more soldiers. 
It is a blessing that Schimper and Hadji-Ali talk English as 
we can speak together without being understood and we 
may get a chance of getting some news away north, despite 
of Ras Mangesha and his advisers ; and if I could only get 
into communication with Ras Aloula, all would be well ud 
I might through him be able to get my supplies at Adowa 
forwarded on to me. 

We had a fine and cold night, but at daylight it 
commenced to rain with distant thunder, and kept on till 
about seven o'clock, when the sun came out, and we 
commenced to dry things, the tent always having to be 
beaten and shaken to get the water out of it, so as to dry 
it quickly. I try to get out of Hailou where we are to 
camp next, but he will never give any of us information, 
and up till now the soldiers who form the g^ard are not 
unfriendly, but are not communicative and are ahready 
getting into a country they know little about Hailoa 
seems to know every village, and the conntrymen to be 
more or less frightened of him. 

The road all the way from Samre towards the south- 
west which we followed, was through cultivated land and 
the sides of the hills were also thickly covered with crops 
of maize ; many villages, small and large, were to be seen, 
and they showed no signs of having been looted, and when 
we arrived, after a twelve mile march, at Temessesa, our 
halting place, I was told that this district had escaped, 
owing to its being so far from the high roads, the terrible 
destruction caused by the Italian irregular troops, and 
also by Mcnclek's army, both on its way north and south. 
The army from God jam and the Amharans did not come 
nearer than Fenaroa. With the exception of having suffered 
from the cattle disease, the people were the best off of all 
the places that I had hitherto seen ; the fields shewed that 
they had a great deal of attention paid to them, and they 
were free from weeds and the dividing ridges were well kept 
The crops consisted of maize, dhurra, wheat, barley, on the 
higher lands, dagusa, tef, noug, peas, beans, lentils, gram, and 
round the villages a little tobacco ; potatoes, tomatoes, 
pumpkins, gourds, bananas, besides other useful things were 
in profusion ; everything was absurdly cheap and for one piece 
of salt and a dollar I got several chickens, some eggs, milk, 
any vegetables I liked to take, and a very fat, cut goat. 
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keeper and his soldiers immediately commenced 
having quarrels with the choum or chief of the district^ 
who absolutely refused to obey the orders of Ras Mangesha, 
as he said he was under the orders of the Waag Choum Gangul 
of Waag, We poor prisoners had our food in peace, and as I 
saw some of the escort had had nothing all day, and that 
they were hungry, I told them they might feed with my 
Abyssinians ; among them was the chief petty officer ; filling 
his stomach for him and giving him a small bit of American 
stick tobacco^ entirely won him over, and from that night 
he began to get quite friendly, and most useful he proved on 
many occasions after leaving Socota, Hailou got nothing 
for himself that night, and at dawn we started from the 
village, or more properly speaking, district of Temessesa, for 
a long march, but where our destination was to be, no one 
had the vaguest notion ; but it was somewhere there, as 
Hailou said, pointing in, as nearly as possible, a south-south- 
west direction. 

The road after half an hour's march leads into thick bush 

and about seven miles out a small stream is reached called 

the Mai-Ambessa, which is followed for about five miles ; at 

the point where the stream is struck, there is a good view of 

^Fenaroa, situated on high land some six miles to the west. 

^The main road, from Adowa and Axum to the south, runs 

^through Abbi-Addi and Fenaroa to Socota ; about eight 

miles further on the Samra river is come to> which has to be 

forded, and another six miles further on, the Tserrare is 

reached that has also to be crossed. These fords are also on 

the high road and at the crossing of the Samra, Fenaroa 

bears due north and the road to Socota goes due south. 

The further bank of the Tserrare was reached after seven 

lours good marching, nearly all the way down hill; after 

itering the bush in the morning, not a vestige of civilisation 

or cultivation is met, with the exception of a distant view of 

Fenaroa ; the country is all covered with scrub and mimosa 

jungle, and is supposed to be during the rains most unhealthy, 

^v£lephant, lion, Kudoo and Defassa are then common, having 

^^Eeen driven out of the Tacazze valley by the floods. 1 

^Kaw nothing en rmU^ except a few small Duiker and Oribi 

^Runtelopes, 

These two rivers are very pretty and their breadth about one 
hundred and one hundred and thirty yards respectively; during 
the rainy season they carry an immense volume of water to the 
main stream of the Tacazze* The banks are not steep and 
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the beds of the rivers are of small water-worn stoaeSi not at 
all unlike our northern rivers, such as the North Tyne. On 
leaving the Tserrare we followed a road that went 00" towards 
the south-west for about six miles, and then followed west- 
south-west for about another eight miles, when we si^tited 
some houses and cultivation. From near Temessesa to 
Deera is ten hours good marching without any sign of 
cultivation except immediately around Fenaroa, which was 
at least six miles off. We arrived at Deera at six p.m. after 
eleven hours quick marching over a good road, not having 
met half a dozen people during the whole day. As sooo as 
we arrived a thunder and rain storm came on, and as my tent 
had not come up I had to go into a house for shelter; it left 
ofT raining at about eight o'clock, and still the tent and put 
of the baggage had not arrived. We got plenty of milk, and 
eggs, and chickens by payment, and had a decent supper 
which we all badly wanted after our fatiguing day's marchi 
it bein^ very hot near the river and in the thick bush as we 
got no breeze. The bugs and fleas were something awful at 
this place, and neither Schimper nor I could sleep as we weie 
perfectly devoured by them ; so at about midnight we both 
turned out and sat over a fire in the courtyard and took off our 
things and bug-hunted; we managed to rid ourselves of them 
and made a large bag ; the fleas, although to me they aft 
the more troublesome, did not so much matter, as they went 
off of their own accord hopping back to the house. 

I shall long remember the night spent at Deera for its 
discomforts and other reasons ; one of them being the row I 
had with three of my Somali servants who had stayed behind 
and loitered on the road with the baggage; they had de- 
termined to desert and try to get back to the north, as they 
did not like to face the journey south. They also feared the 
soldier escort and the daily rows between them and the 
villagers ; and they no doubt considered the thick country 
we had just passed through was a sample of the rest of 
the road and was a good place to hide in. I could not 
blame them altogether, and there was a good deal of truth, 
however unpalatable it was to me, in what they said, namely, 
that we were all prisoners, and one the worst charactered 
said, yes, and all prisoners are equal. This 1 could not 
allow, and he found out that 1 could still maintain order. 
The three Somalis were called by Hailou and were told that 
if they loitered again they would be chained and beaten, and 
they were afterwards better in this respect, but they gave 
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endless trouble in other things, and Hadji All had no 
command over them until our troubles ended at Adese^ 
Ababa, 

We were not sony to leave Deera on account of our 
being so uncomfortable^ but the people were very kind and 
the women very curious; some of them had never seen a 
European before. Their houses were of the ordinary 
Abyssinian round shape, and the villages only slightly 
protected with thorn hedges, showing that the country was 
a peaceful one and that the hedge was only to keep out 
hyenas and jackals. Our road from Deera was up-hill and 
in a south-easterly direction, and about six miles out we 
passed the pretty settlements of Agou Nusta ; we then went 
up a very bad pass which took us nearly an hour, and struck 
the direct road to Socota, which we had diverged from at the 
crossing of the Tserrare ; the deviation had taken just seven 
hours marching, and the object was to get rations for our 
escort, which they had not succeeded in procuring* 

We now struck the fertile district of Kulusheman and 
turned off the high road to the principal village which we 
reached at about 1.30 p.m., after having marched only five 
and a quarter hours. This village was about one and a half 
miles from the high road, and was very nicely situated, being 
in the centre of a large area of cultivated land ; with the usual 
miscellaneous crops in all stages of maturity, the maize already 
harvested. The whole population were at work in the fieldSp 
and many of them left their work to see the strangers — here 
a white man was not such a curiosity, as they had seen a good 
many Italian officers and soldiers prisoners of the different 
chiefs that had taken this road on the return from Adowa. 

I soon got my tent pitched and enjoyed a quiet afternoon 
until sunset, when quarrels took place ; they commenced with 
a fight between two of my Abyssinian servants, one a Tigr^an, 
the other from Amhara* the two countrymen hate each other 
and they evidently wanted to see which was the better man. 
Schimper wanted to separate them but I told him to sit 
down and watch, as there would never be peace between 
them until the question was settled. The fight took place 
some fifty yards off^ so they did not disturb me, and they 
were a great deal too intent to see whether anybody was 
watching them ; the row lasted about ten minutes, and by the 
time they had finished they had ** nodings on *' all their clothes 
in bits. Feet, hands, nails and teeth had all been used, and 
they were a pretty sight After they had recovered their breath 
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AFTER the events described in my last chapter, I got 
away for my long journey to Shoa about 0000, many of 
my friends, among them being the dwarf, seeing me oat of 
the town ; this custom of accompanying people when ihty set 
out on a journey is just as common in Abyssinia as in other 
parts of the East. At first we struck due south to join tlie 
main southern road of eastern Abyssinia, that leads via tlie 
Amba-Alagi pass to Ashchangi and then to Dildi and EmtMC 
to Yejju, part of which was followed by the English expedition 
to Magdala. It was on Monday the 5th of October that I 
left Macalle, and it was not till Wednesday the l8di of 
November that I eventually arrived at Adese-Ababa, being 
forty-five days on the road including stoppages, a journey 
that I ought to have accomplished easily in eighteen. I 
should have enjoyed the voyage immensely had I been 
better prepared, but I was without many absolute necessities 
required when travelling in a country of this description, and 
I shall now have to dip into my diary very frequently to let 
my readers have full particulars of all that I went through. 

Instead of Ras Mangesha doing me a really bad turn by 
sending me the way he did and putting me under the charge 
of his favourite candle-bearer, the dandy Hailou, and his 
escort of soldiers, I am now most thankful to him for giving 
me the opportunity of seeing so much of the country under 
circumstances which will seldom fall to the lot of few 
travellers, and to gain a further knowledge of the people and 
the way they are treated by soldiers travelling on business 
of the State. 

About an hour after leaving the town I was met by some 
mounted soldiers coming from the south, who would not 
allow me to proceed and stopped the part of my escort that 
were with me ; soon after Hailou arrived with the rest of the 
escort and Hadgi-Ali, who had remained behind to procure 
provisions from the market, and to my delight he had been 
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able to procure some more wax matches of Italian make and 
one very small piece of toilet soap which perhaps weighed 
about 3 ounces. After a long confabulation between Hailou 
and the head of the soldiers, we were told that the A zebu 
Gallas were raiding near Amba*Alagi and Aschangi^ and the 
road was not safe. Hailou and the soldiers that we had met 
returned to Macalle, and we were sent by a road that led to 
the south-south-west 

\ The country was lovely and the road led down the 
centre of a large grass valley with many small rills all 
running into a main brook, which ran towards the Ghiva 
river; the crops of barley on the higher parts of the hills 
were ripe and being cut, while on the lower slopes the fields 
of grain were changing colour^ and on the lowest of all the 
com was in full ear and of a vivid bright green. In the 
valley round the streams the ground was clothed with a 
urious carpet of good grass, in which large flocks of sheep^ 
ats, horses and mules and many young horned cattle were 
zing, but very few cows and bullocks. The young stock 
ad nearly all been purchased in the Danakil country (and 
were of the long horned species) and that had not suffered 
nearly so much from the rinderpest as the high lands. The 
only disease now amongst the animals in the Macalle district 
seemed to be among the mules, curiously enough the fathers 
and mothers of this cross not suffering nearly so much, 
although the cross is supposed to be the more hardy. 

The road we followed after about eight miles out from 
Macalle commences to rise gradually, and runs along the 
spurs of the mountains vis-d-vis to the range on which the 
towns of Chelicut and Antalo are situated. An excellent 
iew of the now nearly ruined town of Chelicut is obtained, 
with its groups of abandoned houses in all stages of decay, 
and the broken-down walled enclosures with their magnificent 
trees of all sorts, and its very large sycamore figs for which 
the town was famed* The population now only consists of 
few hundreds, whereas^ from the number of the buildings 
d the large area which it covers, it must have sheltered 
population of several thousands* Most of the people have 
.eft Chelicut for Macalle and its surrounding villages. 
Antalo is also nearly deserted by its inhabitants, they having 
left it for the villages on the east and west when the Italians 
advanced in 1895, and then again when the army of King 
enelek advanced on Adowa* I am told that as soon as 
<e present crop is gathered many of the people will return 



CHAPTER XIV 
SOCOTA AND WAAG PROVINCE 

A FTER the events described in my last chapter. I got 
-^ away for my long journey to Shoa about noon, many of 
my friends, among them being the dwarf, seeing me oot of 
the town ; this custom of accompanying people when they set 
out on a journey is just as common in Abyssinia as in other 
parts of the East. At first we struck due south to join the 
main southern road of eastern Abyssinia, that leads tm the 
Amba-Alagi pass to Ashchangi and then to Dildi and Embic 
to Yejju, part of which was followed by the English expeditioo 
to Magdala. It was on Monday the 5th of October that I 
left Macalle, and it was not till Wednesday the i8th of 
November that I eventually arrived at Adese-Ababa, beuig 
forty-five days on the road including stoppe^^es, a joumqr 
that I ought to have accomplished easily in eighteen. I 
should have enjoyed the voyage immensely had I been 
better prepared, but I was without many absolute necessities 
required when travelling in a country of this description, and 
I shall now have to dip into my diary very frequently to let 
my readers have full particulars of all that I went through. 

Instead of Ras Mangesha doing me a really bad turn by 
sending me the way he did and putting me under the chaige 
of his favourite candle-bearer, the dandy Hailou, and his 
escort of soldiers, I am now most thankful to him for giving 
me the opportunity of seeing so much of the country under 
circumstances which will seldom fall to the lot of few 
travellers, and to gain a further knowledge of the people and 
the way they are treated by soldiers travelling on business 
of the State. 

About an hour after leaving the town I was met by some 
mounted soldiers coming from the south, who would not 
allow me to proceed and stopped the part of my escort that 
were with me ; soon after Hailou arrived with the rest of the 
escort and Hadgi-Ali, who had remained behind to procure 
provisions from the market, and to my delight he had been 
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to procure some more wax matches of Italian make and 
one very small piece of toilet soap which perhaps weighed 
about 3 ounces. After a long confabulation between Hailou 
and the head of the soldiers, we were told that the Azebu 
Gallas were raiding near Amba-Alagi and Aschangi, and the 
road was not safe. Hailou and the soldiers that we had met 
returned to Macalle, and we were sent hy a road that led to 
the south*south-west. 

The country was lovely and the road led down the 
centre of a large grass valley with many small rills all 
running into a main brook, which ran towards the Ghiva 
river; the crops of barley on the higher parts of the hills 
were ripe and being cut, while on the lower slopes the fields 
of grain were changing colour, and on the lowest of all the 
com was in full ear and of a vivid bright green. In the 
valley round the streams the ground was clothed with a 
luxurious carpet of good grass, in which large flocks of sheep, 
goats, horses and mules and many young horned cattle were 
grazing, but very few cows and bullocks. The young stock 
had nearly all been purchased in the Danakil country (and 
were of the long homed species) and that had not suffered 
nearly so much from the rinderpest as the high lands, The 
only disease now amongst the animals in the Macalle district 
seemed to be among the mules, curiously enough the fathers 
and mothers of this cross not suffering nearly so much, 
although the cross is supposed to be the more hardy. 

The road we followed after about eight miles out from 
Macalle commences to rise gradually, and runs along the 
spurs of the mountains tns-d-vis to the range on which the 
towns of Chelicut and Antalo are situated. An excellent 
view of tlie now nearly ruined town of Chelicut is obtained, 
with its groups of abandoned houses in all stages of decay, 
and the broken-down walled enclosures with their magnificent 
trees of all sorts, and its very large sycamore figs for which 
the town was famed. The population now only consists of 
a few hundreds, whereas, from the number of the buildings 
and the large area which it covers, it must have sheltered 
I population of several thousands. Most of the people have 
eft Chelicut for Macalle and its surrounding villages. 
Antalo is also nearly deserted by its inhabitants, they having 
left it for the villages on the east and west when the Italians 
advanced in rSgj, and then again when the army of King 
"enelek advanced on Adowa. I am told that as soon as 
e present crop is gathered many of the people will return 
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The aeact mnminfr jnat as I had Iwitfi^i ffd « hbtL 
tike Wa^^Choom sent down askmsr Scfaimper and I Idi 
and see kim and have faraaUut with hmi ; this wacfiCOMi 
had to do^ and so I put on way bat dotfacs and yimuiiM 
to his house. The buildings vhidi he occupies oosarM 
immense extent, and they and the oourtyuds am kept 
veqr dean and neat; quite a superior place and mat 
Older shovn than in any other establishment Aat I Imm 
as yet seen in Al^-ssinia, and a great oontrast to die tuHif 
vay Ras Mai^;esha keeps his houses and their iiuiiuuiiiH^l 
The principal huiHing is one of duee stories h%h, of sfsw 
duqpe. longer tlian it is broad. It was built about 250700 
ago, and evidently designed by some one who had senni 
under the Portuguese, or m*ho had travelled in other oooflirim 

It was entirely devoid of architectural beauties^ die wdb 
beii^ perfecdy plain, and the windows of lattice wcdc Bbt 
diat in Mahomedan countries and dosed with I'lmir^ 
shuttersL The roof was flat» with a slight protecting P***?^ 
At the same time as this house was built» adjoining to sa 
vm- large ordinal* Abyssinian round house was constroded^ 
with rati^er good m-ood-woric ; the shape of the windows aai 
doors being like those found in the superior houses of Adorn 
that have already been described. The uprights to the roof 
that formed a circle, had been closed in and were psutfy usol 
as stables and partly as storehouses. The Waag-Ghoooi 
Gangul did not use this as a dwelling-house like many otkcr 
of the leading men in Ab>'ssinia, but only as a waiting-nxMB 
where people remained until they were ushered into hk 
presence. 

The other two big houses were of the same constructioo 
as the latter, but their interiors were differently arranged; 
one was empty with the exception of an angareb or native 
bedstead, and was used as a justice and meeting room, and 
the other had two portions between the outer wall and inner 
circle of uprights supporting the high domed roof enclosed; 
a raised platform between them, taking up about a third of 
the arca on which were several native bedsteads with cushions 
and covers of different coloured silk, and the floor was 
covered with Persian and Indian carpets. Silk curtains 
covered the three doors, and the walls which were ni^y 
plastered were of a light yellow, the usual hooks made out 
of cow horns were let into the \^1, from which hung silver 
shields of good workmanship, handsome swords with gold 
and silver decorations, and guns and rifles of many patterns^ 
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I had a long talk to the old choum who was very angry 
with Hailou and his escort, as they had been helping them- 
selves to everything they wanted, and I explained to him 
that it was nothing to do with me what the Abyssinian 
soldiers did. What T and my servants, including Mr 
Schimper, required should be paid for or an equivalent 
given, and that I was very sorry for him and his people, 
that they had to put up with these exactions. I got from 
him the same information as I had heard before from many 
others, that there was no ending to their taxation. It was not 
the annual tax in the shape of tribute that they complained 
of, but it was the everlasting feeding officials and their escorts 
who were not content with what they were supposed to have 
given them, but took what they liked. It was, of course, at the 
present moment more difficult to satisfy these demands, as 
during the past year they had been looted by the Italian soldiery 
and on two occasions by the troops belonging to King Menelek 
on their journey to and from Adowa. Consequently they had 
but small supplies of everything until their growing crops 
were ripe, which although very good were smaller in area 
than formerly, owing to the death of so many of their plough- 
ing bullocks not enabling them to put a large acreage under 
cultivation, and much of the tilling had also to be done by 
faand. 

The road from Adi-Ki-Kolf^ runs at first up hill for about 
four miles in a south-south-west direction, when a ridge is 
reached which gives a splendid view over the basin of the 
Samra river which this ridge divides from the waters of the 
GUva that are now left behind, From the top of the ridge 
is stretched out the whole panorama of mountains, com- 
mencing with those above Antalo, next the high peaks of 
Amba-Alagi with its out-jutting western spur that divides 
the drainage of the Samra and Tserrare rivers, then fading 
away in the distance the far-off blue mountains of Lasta and 
Waag to the south and the southern part of the Semien 
mountains to the west. It was a beautifully clear day, and 
several local thunderstorms could be seen coming up from 
the south, obliterating for a short time a part of the landscape 
and making other portions, on which the sun was shining^ 
bright in comparison to the dark shadows thrown by the 
black clouds and their downpour of heavy tropical rain. 
The country was most fertile and covered with crops being 
harvested, and the road ran between fields of barley in which 
people were working. 
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Hailou protesting that we ought not to have remained the 
night at Socota, but the Waag Choum insisted that we 
should stay and rest and accept of his hospitality. He knew 
very well that I had nothing in return to give him, and yet 
he treated me in a most princely manner, and it is not r^bt 
of some travellers saying that all Abyssinians are greedy 
and grasping, and give an egg so that they may receive a 
brood of chickens, or a glass of milk so that tfaey may 
receive a herd of cows. 

In the afternoon after my return from the Choum, visitors 
of all sorts called on me, from them I was enabled to glean 
a lot of information about the country ; they all seemed to 
like the present ruler, but some regrets were expressed that old 
Waag Choum Bru, the present Choum's father, was in tadie. 
King Menelek and he could not agree, and as Gangul had 
lived with King Menelek for many years, he was given his 
father's position, and the old man was sent to Shoa. One of 
my visitors was an old slave woman from Darfar, who knew 
Slaten Pasha very well, when he was governor of that 
province ; she was taken prisoner by the Mahdi's followeis 
and brought to Khartoum, from tiiere she left with her 
master for Galabat, and followed him into Abyssinia with 
the force under the Emir Abou Angar, and was present at 
the battle of Gondar. She was taken prisoner by tiic 
Abyssinians belonging to Ras Areya at the battle of 
Metemneh where King Johannes was slain, and was present 
at the small fight when the king's body was taken, and Ras 
Areya was killed. She then found her way across country 
to Socota, where she married and was now living, after 
having undergone such terrible experiences, happily in the 
town which she hoped never to leave. Her only complaint 
was that it was very cold, and she had to wear more clothes 
than in the Soudan. 

On the Monday morning, the Waag Choum again sent 
for me at an early hour to have breakfast, and after the meal 
was over I said good-bye, thanking him for all his kindness 
to me and his princely hospitality ; he was most cordial, and 
asked me if I was ever in Abyssinia again to come and pay 
him another visit, and that he had given orders that I should be 
well treated in his district. On my arrival at camp, I found 
more bread and food had been sent down, making four times 
that I had received supplies from him, also honey and other 
things for my journey. 

I had plenty of opportunities of having a good look at 
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[le town. It consists of over six hundred good sized houses 

esides many small ones, none of them in ruins, giving five 

^habitants only for each house, this would give a population 

jif iOQO; which is under what it really contains* The 

iclosures round the houses were larger than in most towns, 

id the whole place was kept in excellent order, and very 

|3ean ; all dead animals for a wonder were removed out of 

le town, where they were soon eaten by the dogs, hyenas^ 

jackals, crows, ravens and vultures of which there were large 

quantities. The houses were all of stone, many of them 

j square shaped and well built, and the town was well wooded, 

' there being many very large sycamore fig trees of several 

kinds. Some of the gardens were nicely kept, and produced 

plenty of vegetables of many descriptions, and the fruits 

consisted of the apricot, peach, grape, banana, lime, orange, 

pomegranate of large size, and shadock, thick hedges of the 

** shipti " or soap plant divided the enclosures, and I was very 

pleased to be able to purchase a large bag of its] dried seed 

to wash our clothes, as my last piece of European washing 

soap was finished. 

I The market days at Socota are Tuesday and Wednesday 

j of each week, and by the area of the market place, it must 

be visited by many people^ and a large trade done, not only 

with local towns, but with those of Lasta, Beghemeder, 

Semien, Tembien and Enderta, The town possesses three 

fine churches, the oldest dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 

dating back for several centuries ; the second was built by 

the Waag Choum Bru ; and the third nearly finished by the 

present Choum; the last is on a hill about a mile out of 

the town, and already plots of ground are being taken up 

j round it for building purposes, 

I We got away in a heavy shower of rain on Monday, the 

1 2th October, at ten o'clock, I give the date as former 

travellers talk about the rains finishing in September. Our 

eicort in a fuddled state and very dirty, not having re* 

covered from the effects of their two nights* drunk — ^several 

of them have been beaten by Hailou, and one of them is 

^tjed to one of Schimper's servants; they both having opened 

^^fire with their rifles at some imaginary enemy during the 

^■flight, waking us all up and making us get out of our warm 

Htents into the cold to see what was the matter, Hailou 

I looks no end of a swell this morning with his hair re plaited 

I and with fresh grease over it, and by the scent, which women 

as a rule only use, he has been where he should not have been. 
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We took a road leading to the muth-eul; wMck k fkt 
direct route to Dildi» and about three miles oat ct tiie tarn 
got on tlie e«te of the saucer-shaped plateaa of SututaaJJrt 
appears as iT mother nature had taken a bite out 4£ tte 
rim in one place so as to allow the drainage of tiie auuM— 
springs to escape ; near die broken part the tomi is iidi^ 
and from tiie point we are standing on looks quite aa fai» 
posing place. The big isolated rangeof MusocmIo cm as* 
be seen» and its volcanic origin determined. Whoi te 
world was made and these terrible disdiaives of mallBr 
took place it must have been desperately hot wkfle Ar 
surface was cooling, and till this present day there areseveni 
warm springs that have not had time to cool, one of iMdk 
runs past a perfect giant of a fig tree which must by Ik 
siie M several centuries old. Under the shade of tUs Ine 
I had my lunch after havii^ marched for about iaar hoas 
(rom Socota and having done twelve miles. Hailoa caiBl 
up to me here and turned us off from our due fiuutli ceil 
course to one south-west and halted at a village in the Wdhk 
vall^ about three miles off the road. The WcdUeh valqr 
comes from the MuscoUo range and gradually slopes^ ever 
getting wider to the Tserrare river, the direction b&ig wort 
20* south, to east 20* north. 

Nearly adl the villages here have a name, and this evtaiag 
from where we are encamping there are forty-three groupi 
of houses in sight averaging from twenty to thirty buudiflg% 
so it is impossible to map them all. The whole country lioe 
is superbly cultivated and irrigated, and the crops aro vciy 
fine. While the famine and failure of the crops were going 
on in other parts of Abyssinia they had plenty, and not ooff 
sold great quantities of grain but had even a surplus left 
when their next crops were ready to harvest There can 
be no doubt that the volcanic soil and plenty of springs to 
irrigate with makes this part of Abyssinia so fertile. The 
cattle plague was very bad, and the head man of the village^ 
who was a very well informed person and most civil to me^ 
told me that I ought to have seen the country before the 
cattle pla^e as every acre of the ground was then made use 
of, and he pointed out to me where the cultivation extended 
ta His females had never seen a European before, and I 
was examined as if I was a curious animal. I think my red 
hair had a great attraction for them, also the whiteness of 
my skin ; a pretty little girl about four years old hid bdiind 
her father and took peeps at me, and screamed when I tried 
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;o catch hold of her ; some of my small stock of white sugar 
enabled me to make friends, and by evening time she was 
sitting on my lap and romping with me as if we had known 
each other for a long time. We got here everything we 
wanted, and all things are so cheap that a traveller can live 
for a very little. 

We left early next morning after an excellent breakfast 

hich we took beside the camp-fire, it being quite cold, 
Alas ! both our thermometers are broken so we cannot find 
the temperature, Schimper's being broken at Socota; we 
again struck south-east, getting on to the main road in about 
an hour's time, our last night's deviation being the fault of 
Hailou who should have gone to the big village on the road 
for his rations and not to the one we went to, where he and 
the escort got nothing. Two of the escort have entirely 
taken up their quarters with me and are very useful, helping 
to pitch camp and bring wood and water ; it gives my 
Somalia less to do, and they have not much work at any 
time. About seven miles further on we got out of the Welleh 
valley and began going up over a low spur that comes away 
from the MuscoHo group, and on passing which we opened 
out another small valley of Ruvarea, where we halted at a 
village to allow our escort and baggage animals to come 
up. 

The road over the ridge is very bad, being composed of 
very sharp volcanic rock, and on the crest of the ridge is 
an extinct volcano from which, countless ages ago, large 
streams of lava have come ; the largest stream of lava is over 
three hundred yards in width and most difficult to ride across, 
the surface being hard and slippery. The crater seemed to 
have had an all round discharge, and what struck me most 
there was absolutely no cone of any sort nearer than MuscoUo 

hich must have been at least ten miles off in a westerly 

irection. 

Where we camped at Ruvarea was about fifteen mites 

rom the Welleh village, and here again we have a difficulty 

names as the district is so thickly populated, and from my 

t tw^enty-one hamlets are in sight within a very limited 

a, then besides the different hills and brooks all have a 

ame, and it is impossible to make a map of the country 
cept on a very large scale. It is much better to go by the 
names of the districts, and not by villages ; but the names 
of churches are always worth putting down, and making 
land- mark 5 of as they are so few and far between. It is as 
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well to know, if one is friendly with the priests, one can 
obtain anything in this country. I have found the name of 
the old Itchage Theophilus, who died at Axum this year, i 
perfect pass-word with the priests, and Welda Mariam who 
was confessor for some time to King Johannes, Ras Anyz 
Selassie, and of Ras Mangesha is also well known to neuly 
all the clei^ in the north. 

I look in my diary and find *^ day ended with more fights 
with the villagers and escort," and at Ruvarea I also found 
some trouble at first, but it was through the fault of my 
friend the petty officer, who at my request visited the nearest 
group of houses to buy some milk and egg3 or an3rthing that 
there was for sale. He returned and told me he could get 
nothing. I then went with Hadgi Ali to try my luck, and I 
also was looked cross at I asked for an explanation and 
produced a dollar, and then everything went on all right 
I was told that the soldier had said that he wanted so many 
things for me without payment and if they were not given 
that the Waag-Choum would beat them and imprison them. 
I had the soldier up and did police magistrate, and there was 
an amusing scene ; at last the soldier got cornered, and de- 
clared these Waag people were the biggest liars in Abyssinia, 
and if I liked to believe them instead of him, well he did not 
think much of me. I took the money I had given him away, 
and did my own deal, and found no difficulty in obtaining 
what I wanted. 

This soldier amused me very much ; the next morning 
he brought three women who had food for sale, and after 
Schimper had purchased it, the women went away down the 
side of the hill, and I soon heard them scream ; on going 
down to see what was the matter I found he had taken away 
the bar of salt and the pocket handkerchief that they had 
received for their things they had brought, and they were in 
tears. I made him give the stolen things back, and asked 
for an explanation. All I got was, " what a fool I was for not 
taking things when I could ; that the women were accustomed 
to have things stolen from them, and how could a poor 
soldier live if he did not plunder ? " After this my soldier 
reformed, and was useful in procuring provisions, and never 
offered to take money, or salts, or the cloth given to the 
women, but he used to make up for it in other ways, which, 
however, did not interfere with my getting food brought to 
camp. 

As Hailou could get no food from the head man they 
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both set out in the morning to have the quarrel settled by 
the nearest big chief, and I was told that we should not leave 
till the next day. Our daily rations for our escort and the 
wounded who joined us yesterday and are to travel with us 
to Yejju are, two sheep, five hundred breads, ten jars of 
beer, two pot3 of honey and ten pots of red pepper chutney, 
and extras for me in the shape of chickens, eggs, milk, and 
other small things that I may require. This is an unfair 
extra tax on the population, as half a dozen parties may be 
going along the same road daily and have to be provided 
for; there is a party of wounded just a few hours ahead of 
me, and another a few hours behind, and they will all have 
to receive rations^ and at the same time the villagers are 
being plundered by the soldiers. 

The day we spent in washing all our clothes with the 
shipti seed, and Schimper went out shooting, but did not 
succeed in getting anything but francolin, which are here very 
numerous, and we also saw from our tent, just before sunset> 
some oribis antelopes and a duiker. News arrived this evening 
that Fituari Avete^ who lives about four hours march to the 
East, had rebelled against the Waag Choum on account of 
not being allowed to levy road dues on the market people, 
and had blocked the roads. We now muster some seventy 
people all told, and about fifty rifles, so that I do not think 
we shall be harmed as we are too strong a party and these 
mal-contents do not like fighting and only rob those who do 
not dare to retaliate. Our party have been joined by some 
wounded and the wife of Ras Mangesha's instructor of 
artillery, on her way back to Shoa. She is a nice middle- 
aged woman and comes from the Semien province where 
Queen Taitou comes from, and she has also a food order 
for herself and three servants, and cannot get her supplies 
without a great deal of trouble. There is also the keeper of 
King Menelck s powder magazine, who had his leg shattered 
by a shell at the battle of Adowa and a bullet wound through 
the shoulder. The right leg was amputated above the knee 
and has healed, but the bullet wound in the shoulder still 
suppurates and there is evidently something in tlie wound to 
come away ; either bone or a bit of clotli. Another of the 
wounded is a merry boy of about sixteen who had his left 
leg broken in two places above the ankle ; the lower part of 
the leg has been taken off below the knee. The man was 
operated on by the natives, the boy by an Italian doctor, and 
curiously the graver operation of the two in the man has 
V 
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healed the quicker. I was greatly amused at the t 
'; mule started along the road and he went hoppii^r a 

i. caught it up and got into the saddle leap-frog 

5 over the tail, a feat which a great many people with ti 

1 could not do. 

It was warm and fine last n^ht, and the last thn 

i have not been a bit warmer than ordinary summer % 

in England, and I have not worn my helmet for a weel 

; road was due south for about four miles, when it dividi 

{ ^ two, one branch going south-east to Dildi, and the othei 

i ^ west to B^hemeder. We took the south-west road, s 

keep clear of the Fituari Avete's people, which we fo 

for about four miles and then turned into a path tl 

due south, our Ruvarea guide knowing the road thoroi 

' i here we got into thick bush with many big fig trees and 

)• > which I did not know the name of, and no signs of culti 

or houses. I was told that in the rainy season pie 

IsLi^e game come up from the Tacazze, but return as s 

the heavy rains are over. 

On entering the bush we heard shouting and ] 

calling to each other from the tops of the hills, whid 

supposed to be Avete's men. Hailou was in great 

making the caravan keep together and throwing out flj 

I scouts, and an advance guard which I insisted on goinj 

telling him that no one would hurt me, that it was h< 

were after. We met no one until we came to the ba 

one of the many tributaries of the upper Tserrare. 

belt of bush is about six miles across, and widens the i 

it gets west I am also told that it stretches down 

Tacazze, and that the dividing ridge between th< 

drainages is also covered with forest. At the first 

ground we met about a hundred of Ras Wolie's soldier 

many transport mules on their way to Axum and Adc 

bring away the wounded that had been left behind, ar 

the arms that the Ras had left behind in store at Ado 

having received a large share of the spoils of war and 1 

means at the time of taking it back with him. I rec 

at the banks of one of the streams for some time, talli 

a party of priests who were on their way to Jerusala 

they informed us that the Dildi road was not safe, a; 

was another rebel that had closed the Dildi- Aschangt 

and he mustered over three hundred rifieSt. 

make a detour and come round this way. 

\ I saw here the first gip sy enca 
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curious people with a red brown complexion, long straight 
black hair with regular gipsy features. The Abyssinians 
dislike them and believe they are capable of doing all sorts 
of mischief by magic and other means. They had with them 
a lot of waterproof grass baskets and wooden bowls and 
platters, 'which they manufacture and sell at the markets . * , 
they live by catching animals and they have the reputation of 
being great thieves, helping themselves at night time to the 
growing crops ; in habits therefore they resemble the English 
gipsies. There are only a few bands of them left in the country, 
and I regret that Hailou would not allow me to enter into 

nversation with them ; he pulled out his crucifix from the 
Inside of his shirt and held it between himself and them until 
he got out of their sight ^ 

We arrived at Koa district at our camping place after ^ 
having done about twenty-one miles journey, the last four 

iles before arriving at Koa, over a bad bit of volcanic road 

ith several lava streams. We crossed seven good-sized 
brooks, all running a little north of east, draining towards 
the Tscrrare ; two of them had a decided taste of sulphur, 
and were most nasty, these streams were all before the rise to 
Koa is reached. The first buildings on entering the district 
from the north, arc those belonging to the priests, and on a 
all isolated eminence to the east of the road is Koa-Abo 
urch, which is supposed to be very ancient » It is in a 
good state of preservation, on its top is a very well made iron 
cn'oss, nicely ornamented and seven of the points finished up 
witli the usual ostrich egg. The churchyard is full of large 
trees and surrounded by a wall and a Tirncalli euphorbia 
hedge, and from the open green space outside the walls of 
the church a good view is obtained of the mountain range 
from Amba-Alagi to the mountains round Wandie ; the high 
peak of Aboona Joseph, and the still higher range of the 
whole northern slopes of the southern Lasta mountalnSp 

Koa is very fertile, but here again the rinderpest killed 
iflTlhe whole of the cattle, and the chief of the village, who 

had ai loner conversation with, told me he had lost fifty-six 

out of 1 seven ploughing oxen, and all his cows in 

lys, with tlie exception of two or three heifers 



%n than .v^ 

^d some calves. He had a fine big house and 
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reduced to 
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penury, 



1 to do their culti va- 
in to keep themselves 
ik in this village, and 
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very few supplies, so we made an early start the next 
morning as our destination was uncertain, and we did not 
know whether we should be able to get to Dildi, that was 
only twenty miles off. We had during the night one of the 
worst thunder and rain storms that I ever remember in any 
country, during which inches of rain must have fallen ; it 
was soon over, and then the rest of the night and early 
morning was beautifully bright and clear. While it lasted 
1 had to give refuge to some of the wounded in my tent, 
and though of course inconvenient 1 had not the heart to 
refuse them shelter. 

The next morning we followed the direct Dildi road 
for about five hours and arrived at the cross roads in the 
Walaka district; at this place there is a rather celebrated 
church and monastery inhabited by many monks and nuns* 
The church, which is called by rather the long name of 
Abo Gabru Mumfa^ Kudos, is very ancient, and is situated 
in a thick grove of enormous fig trees of tlie sycamore species, 
and is one of the most peaceful and quiet spots imaginable, 
and a perfect haven of rest for large numbers of birds of alt 
sorts, including many of the lovely paradise fly-catchers 
with their long white tails. Here we remained to find out 
the news, and what our prospects were of getting oa to 
Dildl 

The priests told us it was unsafe, and confirmed that the 
road to Dildi was held by a chief who had rebelled, and he had 
at least three hundred men with him ; this was a diflerent man 
to Avcte, who I mentioned before, and his grievances were 
the same, as he had had his market dues abolished, and 
had been put under the Yejju government instead of that 
at Socota, and he objected to the change, and was stopping 
anyone who wanted to proceed to Yejju. What with this 
man and Avcte and the Ajtebu Gal las on the warpath, this 
part of the country is in a disturbed state. Schimper telU 
me there is nothing to be alarmed about, as he knows the 
man, and he is a very good fellow, and would not dream 
of hurting a European* I believe this to be a fact, and my 
experience of Abyssinia is that as long as one docs not side 
with one party or another, that the place is not dangerous, 
but only slightly inconvenient to a peaceable traveller like 
myself I should think however, that for an irascible and 
bad tempered maUi there is no place in the world where 
he could more easily come to grief, as the Abyssinians are 
very trying people to get on with, and arc only too pleased 
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when they can make anyone lose their tempers ; and I know 
of several travellers who have come to grief in the country, 
the late General Gordon and his secretary being among the 
number. 

As it was impossible to go forward by the Dildi road, 
we changed our course from south-east to south-west, and 
soon struck the upper stream of the Tserrare river, up which 
we marched for about a couple of miles; the river here 
runs a little to the east of north-east, and then makes a 
bend to the north-west. It was fairly full of water, but was 
rapidly diminishing in height, and was full of trees, some of 
large si^e that had been uprooted by the night's storm. 
The rise and fall of the river here must be most rapid, 
owing to its large and precipitous drainage, and during the 
rainy season it is impassable for days together. We then 
had to go up the side of a cultivated terraced ridge, which 
I estimated to be, here at least, a thousand feet above the 
open valley in which we had been travelling, and for some 
distance before we had seen a curious and very brown 
triangular mark on the face of the ridge on which there 
was no cultivation ; on getting closer we found it to be an 
immense landslip, started by the last night's rain. The 
mass of earth detached from the top was about twenty yards 
across, and was over three hundred yards in width at the 
lower part. The slip had increased in breadth the lower 
it went, and had carried away alt the terraces it had met 
with in its descent, and thousands upon thousands of tons 
of earth had been displaced. The climb up this ridge was 
very slow and trying, owing to the muddy soil, and w^e were 
not sorry to get to the top and find ourselves on open 
downs. 



CHAPTER XV 
LASTA PROVINCE 

'IXT'E had met no one during the morning's march, and on 
^ ^ the top we came across a number of countrymen with 
their flocks and produce bound for Socota market; they 
eagerly demanded of us if the road was safe, as they had 
also heard of the revolt of the official near DildL We told 
them that Avete was also supposed to be closing the road, 
the other side of Koa, but they said they did not mind him 
as he was a friend of theirs, and they went on ; we must have 
passed many hundreds of people after this, before we finished 
our day's march, all with cattle and produce for Socota ; they 
altogether must have had several diousand sheep and goats 
for sale, showing what a traffic there must be at this market 
when all the roads are taken into consideration, we saw only 
what were going along one of many. The majority of the 
people went on, but some who did not know Avete, returned, 
and from one of them I purchased five good fat sheep of the 
small breed for a dollar. This would give us something to 
eat for a day or two, and make us independent of supplies 
from the peasantry, as our order for food was for the Dildi 
road and not for the one by which we were travelling. The 
order for my personal supplies was in general terms and 
good for any place in the Waag choum Ganguls' govemorate. 
On reaching the top of the downs we stopped for a rest 
after the climb from the low country, and to take our mid- 
day repast, which on this occasion was native bread, hard 
boiled eggs and onions, such strong ones that they brought 
the tears to my eyes. There was a bitter cold wind blowing, 
making sitting in the sun behind the lee of a big juniper tree 
most pleasant ; the scenery and vegetation had entirely 
changed, and we were surrounded by junipers, ericas and 
other moorland plants, and the rocks were all lichen and 
moss-covered, and long festoons of orchella or " old man's 
beard " moss hanging from the branches of the trees— Hare- 
bells, bilberries, giant thistles, nearly worthy to be called 
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trees, showed that we had come into higher r^tans than 
we had hitherto travelled over, and the short moor grass 
intermingled with stag's horn moss I had never seeo before 
in Abyssinia. The scenery was lovely, and the panorama 
of the mountains round Socota with the Muscollo group very 
fine. No cultivation on the moorlands except barley, which 
will only grow in the more sheltered depressions, and where 
the undulating heights are broken by canyons, A three 
hours* march across this open country led to a pass with 
higher land on the eastern side, and on the west deep 
precipices, a fall to more open grass land which gradually 
falls away in cultivated slopes to the direct road from Socota 
to Lalibela* 

This place is called the Lazema pass, and after following 
it for about half an hour we turned off sharp to the east, 
through a sort of rift in the hills, and reached the Teracha 
valley which is of an irregular star-shaped form, the fifth 
point tending towards the east, and giving a confined view 
of the lower mountains round Dildi, which from our great 
altitude we look down on. The Teracha district is fairly 
well populated, but nothing like the one we have been 
passing through from Socota, and we are now in the Lasta 
province which began after we had climbed the ridge on to 
the moorlands. At Teracha the ericas grow to a great size, 
some of them being fully sixty feet in height, and they make 
niost ornamental trees, and look as if they had been clipped 
and pruned by some giant gardener. They were not in full 
blossom, the lower parts only coming into bloom, and the 
bees were busy gathering honey* In England bees are sent 
to the moors to make plenty of honey of a good quality, and 
here the natives are also well aware that their moors are the 
best place to obtain honey from, and not only do they keep 
a lot of hives in their houses, but they put them in sheltered 
places in the canyons out of the reach of the ratels, and they 
gather and sell large quantities every yean I got a jar of 
perfectly white honey here that was delicious, and we spent 
the evening in clarifying and bottling it, as our sugar was 
jieariy expended, a few ounces of tea unhappily only remained, 
,d our candles were only suiBcient to last for a few days 
longer. 

I made a visit after we had pitched our camp to a very 
pretty neighbouring village to see the people and to try and 
get some supplies. The women and children ran away into 
Uieir houses when I got near them, as they had never seen 
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a white man before, as this district is far away from die 
ordinary high roads in Abyssinia. In a short time they 
ventured out and I was soon an object of curiosity, and was 
surrounded by some thirty of them. They were vay dirty 
and I should think that they never washed except in the 
hottest of weather ; I certainly could excuse them, as I 
found it bitterly cold. I managed to get from them some 
milk and chickens with the usual eggs, and a rice sack full 
of potatoes, for which I paid one piece of salt and two 
coloured cotton pocket handkerchiefs. All the women had 
a turn at fastening them round their heads, and next 
morning I could have purchased the whole of the thii^ 
they had to spare for these handkerchiefs, they were so 
greatly admired. 

I never remember feeling so cold as I did that night, and 
I only took my boots off and had to put another flannd 
shirt on, an extra tweed coat, an ulster and two blankets 
and a rug, and then I was not warm enough and my teeth 
chattered with the cold. My Somalis and the Tigr^an 
Abyssinians were miserable and made a fire big enough to 
roast an ox with, over which they sat On looking out of 
my tent in the morning just as it was getting dayl^ht 
everything was white with hoar frost and a thin coating of 
ice on a puddle; the weather was misty and very chilly, 
and there was not a movement among the Abyssinians who 
lay huddled up together with their feet nearly in the embers 
of the large fire. It soon came on to sleet and everyone was 
miserable, at about nine o'clock the sun broke through the 
clouds and put some warmth into us, and the tent soon 
thawed from its board-like state and dried. 

One of my transport mules, that looked quite well when 
I started from Koa the morning before, had during the 
afternoon developed symptoms of the prevalent horse sick- 
ness and had been left behind at a house about five miles 
back. I sent off Hadgi Ali at daylight to see how it was, 
and he returned with its hoof and part of its fetlock ; it had 
died before sunset and had been nearly entirely eaten by 
hyenas and other animals during one night. This mule to 
look at was the strongest of all and in the best condition, 
and in a few hours it was dead ; here was another instance 
of the vagaries of this disease, picking out the best and 
strongest animal and leaving those in poorer condition. 
There seems to be no remedy for it, and not more than five 
per cent, of those attacked ever recover. 
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Round Teracha I came across the first specimeiis of the 
Kousso tree. It grows something h'ke a horse-chestnut and 
has a large gnarled and uneven trunk of a good length* 
The wood from this tree makes good timber for building 
purposes, and is of an Indian red colour with a hard close 
grain. The trusses of flowers are at first of a light blue 
mauve colour, and then change to a bright pink mauve, 
when they are picked and dried and arc sent to all parts of 
Abyssinia, and are used as a medicine for the toenia or tape* 
worm, a very common complaint amongst the inhabitants, 
and mostly brought on by eating raw meat and tripe, 
which is consumed in large quantities and is never washed- 
This tree is a very ornamental one and no doubt could be 
easily grown in all the southern counties of England, as it 
grows here at the highest altitudes where snow, sleet and 
frost are common. The giant erica should also do out of 
doors on our west coast that has the benefit of the Gulf 
stream, but I have never heard that attempts have been 
made to bring over either of these specimens. 

Above Teracha on the very highest ridges and peaks 
grows a wonderful Lobelia, which Is perhaps the strangest 
and most unique plant in the whole country. Its scientific 
name is Rhynchopetalum montana, and only one specimen 
alive has been seen at Kew, which died many years ago, I 
was fortunate enough to procure some of its seed that I gave 
to the Royal Gardens at Kew, and also to some of my 
friends, and I hope soon that it will be acclimatised in 
England, and that the public will be able to admire it when 
planted out in the different parks and public gardens, In 
shape this plant is more like the common yucca but its stem 
is much longer and broader* a large specimen will just before 
the plant flowers be perhaps as high as from seven to eight 
feet, and perfectly bare of leaves and the stem of a dark 
brown looks more like a small crocodile's skin; then will 
come a bunch of sharp pointed yucca shaped drooping 
leaves^ making a bush of another six feet in height from 
which will spring a straight shaft of flower perhaps eight feet 

height ; the shaft will be clothed with a mass of small 
owers of an eau-de-Nil colour 

The effect of a group or mass of these plants is very fine 
with their dark, shiny foliage, and as isolated specimens on 
a lawn, or planted with the guna-guna, to which they would 
offer a great contrast, would be an ornamental addition to 
any garden. The Abyssinian name for this plant is the 
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gevara, and, as it has a hollow stem, the small boys break ft 
down and use it as a trumpet. A great noise can be made 
with it, and it can be heard for several miles in the mountain* 
ous country, 

We got away about ten o'clock for an unknown desdna* 
tlon, and, as not one of our party knows the countr>% wc had 
to engage a guide ; and we had a great difficulty in procuring 
one, as they of course think it an unfriendly action to take a 
big party like we are now composed of to a village at which 
they have friends, with the chance of the soldiers pillaging 
them. Hailou was very down on his luck last night, and as 
I knew he had no meat for himself and soldiers I made than 
a present of a couple of sheep. He ought to feed m€, but 
now it is the other way. 

The Choum of the district, who had been absent, overtook 
us and told the guide to take us to Artemata, which was only 
about twelve miles off, and the march I shall rem ember as 
long as I live, owing to the lovely scenery, the glorious lights 
and shades and the peculiar effect of the sun on the cloud* 
banks, which often reflected our shadows as they were so 
dense and so close, and for the many samples of climate mdt 
with, frost and sleet, rain and hail, sunshine and cloudy with 
two thunderstorms ; at one moment everything bright and 
clear and at another everything obscured and so misty that 
it was impossible to see more than three or four yards ahead 
Our view to the south-west and south-east was entirely shut 
out by the high downs that commenced from the road alo4]( 
which we were travelling. Our main course yesterday was 
south JO" east and to-day south 20° east for about ten miles* 
when we made about south-east to our camping-place. The 
view of the Teracha valley was very fine, and two glimpses 
of the northern country were only visible through two br< ^ 
in the mountains. The one to the north-north-west took! 
part of our old friend, the MuscoUo group, and the other 
the north -north -east, the mountains round Amba Alagi 

The point of the star-shaped valley up which wc tnividkd 
soon turned into a deep canyon, and just as wc v r irn- 
ing a sharp point in the road^ that was very nan n a 

deep precipice on one sidci the mist rolled down the muiuuui.s 
and completely shut out our view, and we had to stop ovvin^ 
to the dense fog and the narrowness of our path which made 
walking dangerous. A puff of wind came from the -**■ 
and in a few minutes it cleared, and the view was a 
one, looking up the canyon with its tnormoas lining of 
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and boulders. At the head of the gorge was a magnificent 
stream of water broken into numerous cascades. It then 
flowed rather tranquilly for about a hundred yards over fairly 
level ground, when it plunged down as a splendid waterfall 
into the deep abyss. On the opposite side three other fair- 
sized waterfalls were coming down the broken sides of the 
mountains, one of them making a clear plunge of several 
hundreds of feet, while the side we were on another small 
feathery fall fell from ridge to ridge, and crossed our path as 
a small stream some thirty yards broad by about eighteen 
inches deep, and then made nearly a sheer drop into the 
depths below. The mountain side was covered with big ericas, 
gevaras, giant thistles, gorse and tufts of fern, and the grass and 
moorland was dotted all over with wild flowers, many being 
old English friends and others entirely new to me, Schimper 
was delighted, as he has inherited his father's taste for flowers, 
and neither he nor his father had ever visited this district 
We caught a glimpse of the black guereza monkeys, and the 
cooing noise that they make, something like a pigeon* could 
be plainly heard. Here and there a klipspringer antelope 
bounded across the path and then sprung from boulder to 
boulder up the mountain side, till at last it remained stationary 
on some pointed rodc^ its fore and hind feet nearly touching 
and its four hoofs perhaps not occupying a circle of more 
than three inches in diameter, its shape looking most curious 
against the background of blue sky. 

A big franco! in was common but very wild, I do not 
remember seeing this species before, and many hares and the 
large dark brown sand-grouse nearly the same colour as the 
English bird were very plentiful I should have liked to 
have remained a week at this spot, as the scenery was 
charming and no doubt many new and lovely hardy flowers 
could be collected, and the country seemed to be full of small 
garne^ but I had to go on with my march, as I was not my 
own master. 

Wc slipped more than walked down to the bottom of the 
canyon, and got drenched by the spray and mist from the 
waterfalls, and as one could not have been much wetter, we 
walked through the stream at the ford, the water being 
bitterly cold, and commenced the terrible climb up the other 
iidCi and it took u^ fuUv ^n hour to get to the top : at this 
place il took us ( over an hour and a half to make 

abaut I :* ; mil yaru-i u? e 1 there are many places 
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T.i^X^^'^ ^™'" the Artemate side of the gorge tomnb 
Terracha is on a grander scale, and the upper%St«ofS 
mSTmnS" ^ T"^ through a rift i„ ^^ ^„tains fcr 
?^4, w\.°° their way north. This goiw marks the 

X"5r„^.TrG."t:i^f ?sr" ^-^^^^ -' •" 

W e were not sorry to get into camp and get a change^ as 
I was wet through, and alternately shiverin/and pSi^ 
with a ver>- bad attack of fever brought on by mydudritj 
I had a miserable night as the tent got blown down during a 
storm of wind by the pegs drawing, and with the fcwr 
alternately throwing off my cover during the hot at t?^ 
and again piling e\-er>"thing I could on me, when the cold fits 
came on. 1 took considerably over sixty grains of quinine; 
and managed towards morning to get a little sleep, and woke 
without any fever, but with my head buzzing from the cfleds 
of the quinine. 

A cold, raw. cheerless morning with thin ice everirwherc; 
as from this altitude we look down upon Abouna-Josqih 
mountain supposed to be over ten thousand feet, which is to 
the north-east. About seven o'clock, it commenced to snow 
and lasted for about an hour, when it turned into a cold rain 
which speedily changed the white landscape again into green. 
The mules look tucked up, and I was fortunate enough to 
get a lot of barley for them, that the poor brutes devoured 
ravenously, as they have been lately on short grain rations 
We had a long march of about t\venty miles to do from 
Artemata to get off the down land, and started with eveiy- 
thing more or less wet through, luckily as soon as we started 
it began to clear up, and it soon turned out a glorious day, 
with bright sunshine and a nearly cloudless sky, and we had 
in some parts a splendid view towards Dildi, and also to 
the north, and the Wadela and Dalanta plateaux in the 
neighbourhood of Magdala to the south and south-east 

Soon after leaving the village we came to the road that 
runs to Lalibela, and some of the churches of this town were 
visible. It was about ten miles distant and much below us. 
The downs were nearly treeless, and the only plant of any 
size was the gevara, long lines of them standing up on the 
ridges against the sky-line. Here a very conspicuous feature 
in the scenery were the long walls of quartz, that ran in 
irrqxular lines across the open down-land, the gradual wash 
of rain of countless centuries had removed the softer soil and 
left the hard rock standing, and many of these walls were 
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^enty to thirty feet in height ; in parts where the veins were 
thin, they had fallen from the gradual erosion, and lay in 
confused heaps ; while in other places where the veins were 
thicker, they stood as a giant rampart^ and offered an 
unsurmoun table obstacle to the traveller. Against many of 
these walls the shepherds had built their cattle sheds, where 
they housed their animals at night, and where they generally 
sought shelter before sunset from the bitter cold winds that 
sweep these high uplands. Here again the cattle disease had 
not worked the same ravages as in the lower countries and 
large herds of horned beasts, besides flocks of sheep were 
scattered over the downs and looked fat and healthy. Large 
droves of brood mares and their foals, pure bred and cross 
were very numerous, the foals galloping madly about, now 
charging in a compact mass> then changing the order and 
following each other in a long string, then halting and 
wheelings and then closing together again and coming full 
gallop quite close to us to have a look at the strangers, and 
Sben returning as hard as they could go to their dams, 
bucking, squealing and kicking at each other and enjoying 
their liberty and short childhood. 

The peasants of this part of the country escaped the 
exactions of King Menelek's troops on their march north 
and south, and gathered in force on the only paths that lead 
from the highlands to the low country. These paths are 
very abrupt, and there is not more than enough room for two 
or at most three people abreast on them, so they are easily 
defended by resolute men armed with modern breech-loaders, 
and those that crown the heights have those that are ascend- 
ing at their mercy. Where we left the highland, the descent 
was down a 3£tg*zag path with very awkward places, and my 
riding mule has a trick of going to the edge of the path and 
doing a sort of Blondin business on the extreme edge which 
I dislike immensely, as on looking sideways from the saddle 
there is nothing but space, and a tumble would mean instant 
~ leath. 1 believe the little brute knows 1 dislike it, and does 
it on purpose ; coming down, a bit of the path gave way with 
one of her hind feet, and a small avalanche of small stones 
were started, so I got off and walked, and let her go down of 
her own accord ; but she still kept to the edge, instead of 
diking in the middle of the path as any other animal would 
Jo, I never get giddy, and can climb up any mountain! but 
I prefer going on the level, and the days are passed that I 
jdighted in getting to the top of every peak that Icame across. 
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The road led down from the south of the Lfasta plateu 
to Wandie, and the road made by the E^gflish to the Tacazze 
river, could easily be seen for miles. At last we struck it 
and followed it for about a mile, and then made off to a 
series of hamlets to the east of the valley, down which the 
river Dangelsa runs to join the Tacazze. At the first village 
of Wandatch the escort began entering the houses and 
seeing what they could steal ; the men of the hamlet were all 
away in the fields, and the women were unprotected. I was 
very amused at seeing three of the men that entered one of 
the houses rush out very quickly with swarms of bees en- 
circling their heads, and then two women and a girl rush out 
and go into a neighbouring house and shut the door. Two 
of them were very fair, nearly white, and as soon as I got 
safe away from the bees I made inquiries about them and 
what had taken place, and I found that the women had 
deliberately upset the bee hives inside the house that were 
attached to the walls so as to drive the soldiers away 
and a very effective mode it was, as the bees knowing the 
occupants of the house, had gone for the strainers. One of 
the soldiers had both eyes closed from the stingrs, and his 
head was greatly swollen, another had one eye closed and 
the third was also badly stung. They threatened all sorts of 
things against the women, but they did not dare go near die 
village again. 

The nearly white woman and her daughter, who was 
nearly as fair, owed their colour to some little accident 
during the 1868 expedition. There had been a camp at 
Wandatch, and it was also a Commissariat station, where 
quantities of stores were purchased, and the fair woman was 
one of the results of the march to Magdala ; she was vciy 
nice looking, and went by the name of the " Inglese ; *' her 
daughter was a pretty pert little thing about ten years old, 
but not nearly as fair as her mother, who would have passed 
as an English woman. 

The road built by the English is still in a good state of 
repair, and considering nothing had been done to it for 
twenty-eight years, it must have been originally a very good 
piece of work. The road from Wandatch to the Tacaae 
river is so well mapped and described, that it wants at 
further remarks from me. We took tiie lower roadia^ 
valley, leading past Wandatch Mariam church as ifc^ 
although not so good, a trifle shorter than die one 
the English. The climate had entirely changol fix 
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day. On the Lasta highlands it might be termed early spring, 
and patches of wheat and barley the only grains grown ; here 
along the banks of the Dangelsa river, it was what might be 
called early summer, with all sorts of Abyssinian crops being 
cultivated. The Dangelsa is more like a highland trout 
stream, a succession of pools and broken water and shatlowsp 
about two feet deep. We crossed the stream where some 
irrigation channels branched off to cultivate the lower flats 
and took a south-easterly road to the Tacazze river, here 
about fifty yards broad, to a ford and then camped at the 
village of Kuvcna* This is a pretty spot, and a good view of 
the Tacaz2e valley is obtainable, which runs due east and 
west Towards the west, by using the glasses^ the town of 
Lalibela with its numerous churches is distinctly seen, and 
to the east the high crater-shaped end of the valley shuts out 
a further view. 

Just before crossing the Taca^^eoneof the soldiers forming 
the escort commenced stealing the peas and beans belonging 
to the peasants, and on a small boy trying to prevent him 
the soldier beat him, another boy then ran up and hit the 
soldier over the head with a quarter stafl* and felled him to 
the ground. There was only the petty officer near and he 
rode back to complain to Dedjatch Ali, the governor of the 
district, where Hailou and the rest of the escort were having 
a feast, I put the wounded soldier on a mule and went on 
after my luggage where all my bandages were kept, telling 
the two boys to run away and hide as they might get into 
trouble, so accordingly they went away due west in an 
opposite direction as hard as they could. I admired their 
pluck and I had no sympathy for the soldier whatever. 

It was dusk when Hailou came back and too late for him 
to go back to get the villagers punished, and he had also 
missed the petty officer who did not turn up till the next 
moming, and he was then very drunk. The first thing that 
Hailou knew of the affair was seeing his wounded soldier 
whose head I had bandaged up with a pad of lint and a 
dressing of carbolic. The wound was down to the bone and 
about three inches long and would have killed any ordinary 
European, but the Abyssinians' skulls are about as hard as 
the rocks of which their country is composed. This wound 
inadc the other soldiers more chary of stealing, and what 
with the bees and the boy that broke the soldier^s head^ our 
people had certainly got the worst of it in this district The 

stung looked an awful stghtj 
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lips, nose, eyes and ears all swollen up, and on looking at 
himself in my looking-glass he promptly dropped it with 
fright and said all sorts of things against the women ; the 
girls at Kuvena also chaffed him and asked him if he liked 
Wandatch honey. Ever after on the trip one could always 
get a rise out of him by asking when he had had any honqr 
last ; a bee had a sore point for him. 

Next morning we made an early start from Kuvena and 
it was bitter cold, my fingers and toes ached and I did the 
first three hours on foot and found walking at a sharp pace 
the only way to keep warm. From a clear sted-grey 
morning with heavy white clouds hanging on the peaks it 
became, as soon as the sun got high enough, a beautifully 
warm bright day, but still when one was not moving the lee 
of a big rock in the sun was pleasant as the stiff breese 
blowing was very cold. 

We halted for lunch just vis-a-vis to the first sources of 
the Tacazze. They are situated on a small level field about 
fifty feet above the bottom of the valley, and there may be 
about twenty of them altogether, many of them shaded bf 
an evergreen bush which was quite new to me and seemed to 
be of the privet order. Just before reaching the sources oo 
a hill on the north side of the valley is the Church of 
Chevenan Gorgis in a splendid grove of juniper trees; 
immediately above the sources on the hill is another church 
also surrounded by juniper trees dedicated to Debbessa Jesu; 
tradition has it that when Menelek, the son of the Queen of 
Sheba by King Solomon, came from Jerusalem with the ark, 
it was placed on the ground at this spot where he camped, 
and these springs gushed forth and he immediately ordered 
a temple to be built on the spot. 

On leaving this camp Menelek commenced his march 
towards the east, and on the bearers of the ark putting it 
down, after about an hour's march, they found that they 
could not move it as it firmly adhered to the ground. 
This spot is supposed by some of the Abyssinians to be the 
true resting-place of the ark that was brought from Jerusalem; 
there is a church built over the spot called Eyela Kudus 
Michael. It is situated opposite to the village of Eyela 
which takes up the western slopes of a very pretty small 
valley running north from the main Tacazze valley, the 
church being on the western slope of the valley. It is 
nearly impossible for a stranger to obtain admittance to this 
church, and the place in the Holy of Holies where the ark 
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is supposed to rest is shown to no one. This ark cannot be in 
two places ; the people of the north declare it is in the sacred 
grove of Axum in the church of Selata Musser (Place of Moses)» 
and the priests of the Eyela district declare it is in their church, 
so they always quarre! and wrangle over this vexed question, 
the same as European priests do over their sacred relics. 

Eyela church is splendidly situated and the whole district 
is one of the most picturesque spots in Abyssinia, being well 
wooded and full of the most enormous Kousso trees, and the 
flowers from these trees are supposed to be more efficacious 
for the cure of the tapeworm than from any other district 
These trees were in full bloom and looked very handsome 
with their Indian red-gnarled stems, bright green leaves and 
pinkish and bluish mauve masses of flowers. Everything 
seems to grow in this favoured and sheltered spot. The 
church is of the circular kind and neither better nor worse 
than the ordinary run of Abyssinan buildings. 

After leaving Eyela we continued our march due east up 
the valley, the lower level being nearly knee-deep with splendid 
grass and large herds of cattle, droves of horses and flocks 
of sheep dotted about over the landscape ; the sides of the 
hills were covered with barley, the wind making movements 
in the thick crops like ripples on an emerald sea, and ;;bove 
all the curious gevaras standing like sentinels on the sky 
line. The grass land ended in a quaking bog, and after this 
was passed, not, however, without a little trouble, the rise out 
of the partly crater -shaped valley commenced up one of the 
worst bits of road that I ever experienced, the ground being 
composed of boulders divided by bog into which the mules 
sank up to their fetlocks ; springs of water were everywhere, 
and the snipe in wisps and singly were rising all round us, 
and splendid sport might have been had* A tiresome climb 
ended in harder ground and then the rock was reached, and 
a few hundred yards further the dividing ridge between the 
Tacazze and the waters going west from those to the east. 

Nothing could have been more lovely than the view, and 
e weather, for a wonder, had been behaving itself Bright 
nshine with an occasional passing fleecy white cloud that 
threw shadows on the vast landscape before us» To the 
north the highlands of the Tacazze sources, then a little 
further west the tiers of Lasta downs, over which we crossed ' 
ic west the far-ofl' mountains of Begem eden To the south 
open plateaux of Wadela rising towards the south-west 

the environs of Magdata, making up a lovely view of a 
z 
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charming country, and, dcnrfte Iti cold wfodUanept nff 
downsi more like our Eagliu. border counties tlianainr oiler 
scenery I can liken it to only here qd a humt wait Am 
that of England, Turning to tiie east and waUdng fiMrahMt 
fifty yuxlSy one comes to the top of a huge p t-eclpfci ^ nd 
what a different picture meets the eya A sheer (bop of 



many hundred f^t and then terrace apcm temoe of biitlcy 

I valley * 



and wheat till the lower part of the valley is reacfaedy i 
crops of a warmer country are cultivatec]^ the nordien aad 
north-eastern part being covered in bv open down landLhm 
die main southern road runsin and follows for abouta i 
of mUes the middle of the valley of which the tUg^\ 
standing on forms one side. 

Due east a break in the mountains reveals • 
of the simmering hot DanakU low country, and 
mountains again rise to a higher elevation and fiMP Ai 

Siposite side of the valley that forms wper YeQiii iW 
very waterfalls drop down the ridge from the 'iWi'**^ 
and one of the streams that makes the nearest one dmdfs k 
two, part of the water going down the boggy slope op 
we struggled towards the Tacasze^ the raier 



Danakil countiy, at last to be swallowed up in that tUi^ 
land. I sat on this ridge for over two hours watcUng wmk 
intense interest the lovely scenery to be seen on either sUh 
certainly the sources of the Tacazze are most lovety asd 
make up a bit of territory any country might be iMoud o£ 
It has always been, it is said, held by the dhristian^ 
Mahomed Grayn not being able to conquer it and the wild 
Gallas, from further south, never came further than thek 
stronghold of Magdala, and always left Eyela and lb 
churches, and the other priestly city of Lalibela further 
down the valley in peace. 

Here may be said to end the pure Christian part of 
Abyssinia, as the inhabitants of the country further south 
are a mixture of the two creeds, Moslem and Christiant the 
latter all being Amharans, who I consider a much inferior 
bre^ than those that inhabit Tigr6 and the north. The men 
not being as fine, nor the women so handsome and neither 
sex capable of so much development The southern Gallas 
have been conquered by the Western Amharans, and they have 
now been for many years a conquered race» whereas during 
the time of the Moslem wave of conquest they mastered not 
only the south but lame portions of the north, but they never 
could quite bring the Christian mountaineers under their rule. 



CHAPTER XVI 
YEJJU AND RAS WOLY 

*HE descent from the highlands to the eastern main road 
to the south was part of the way a terrible scramble, 
and after leaving the rocky granite walls, deep holding layers 
of black and red soil were reached ; we followed the road 
for about three miles, always descending when we struck 
the upper canyon which branches out into the Yejju valley 
of Sanca, The Italian map here is far from correct, as there 
is no other road except a mountain path some four miles 
further east, which is never used except by foot people. 

The road runs due north and south to within about a 
point Every mile, the more we descended, the weather 
became warmer, and there is a most marked change in the 
v^etation and surroundings. At the top of the canyon, the 
road runs through a splendid erica forest, these trees give 
place to juniper, shumac and others that flourish in a 
country with a trifle warmer climate till at last the trees 
consist of wanza^ wild olive, different sycamore, figs and a 
very pretty tree called by the Abyssfnians the Waiva, which 
grows to a large size and is very spreading and shady. It 
produces at the end of each branchlet a bunch of purple- 
coloured flowers which contain a flat seed about the size of 
a shiliing, that is used by the priests to dye their garments a 
yellow colour, a lighter shade than gamboge, and the dresses 
of the Buddhist priests in Ceylon and those worn by the 
Abyssinian monks are nearly of the same tint 

The Waiva is found in the Hamasen and as near the 

•coast as Ghiuda, but never at a very high or very low 

[elevation averaging from 3,000 to 5^000 feet altitude. We 

* sgaJn got into the country of the giant mimosa trees and the 

vegetation at last got nearly tropical, large groves of bananas 

surrounding many of the houses. The wild flowers were a 

lor^eous sight and of many varied and beautiful descriptions, 

"le vrlld* climbing, pink pea covering the forest trees to the 

very topmost branches, and hanging down in festoons of 
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gevara, and, as it has a hollow stem, the small boys break 
down and use it as a trumpet A great noise can be mads 
with it, and it can be heard for several miles in the mountain* 
ous country. 

We got away about ten o'clock for an unknown deslina- 
tion, and, as not one of our party knows the country, we had 
to engage a guide ; and we had a great difficulty in procuring 
one, as they of course think it an unfriendly action to take a 
big party like we are now composed of to a village at which 
they have friends, with the chance of the soldiers pillaging 
them. Hailou was very down on his luck last night, and as 
I knew he had no meat for himself and soldiers I made them 
a present of a couple of sheep. He ought to feed me^ but 
now it is the other way* 

The Choum of the district^ who had been absent^ overtook 
us and told the guide to take us to Artemata, which waa only 
about twelve miles off, and the march I shall remember as 
long as I live, owing to the lovely scenery, the glorious ligbts 
and shades and the peculiar effect of the sun on the clouct^ 
banksj which often reflected our shadows as they were so 
dense and so close, and for the many samples of climate met 
with, frost and sleet, rain and hail, sunshine and cloud, with 
two thunderstorms ; at one moment everything bright and 
clear and at another everything obscured and so misty that 
it was impossible to see more than three or four yards ahead* 
Our view to the south-west and south-east was entirely shut 
out by the high downs that commenced from the road along 
which we were travelling. Our main course yesterday wa$ 
south ID* east and to-day south 20"" east for about ten miles, 
when we made about south-east to our camping-place. The 
view of the Teracha valley was very fine, and two glimpses 
of the northern country were only visible through two breaks 
in the mountains. The one to the north-north-west took in 
part of our old friend, the MuscoUo group, and the other to 
the north-north-east, the mountains rottiid *— *— **--' 

The point of the star-shaped valley ^ 
soon turned into a deep catty ^ '"?' 

ing a sharp point in the fOiad. lu.h \^ 
deep precipice on one side^ the 
and completely shut out 
to the dense fog and the 
walking dangerous. A p^^^^^^B< 
and in a few minutes tt d^^^^^^ftt 
onci looking up the cati> 
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and boulders. At the head of the gorge was a magniEcent 
stream of water broken into numerous cascades. It then 
lowed rather tranquilly for about a hundred yards over fairly 
level ground, when it plunged down as a splendid waterfall 
ito the deep abyss. On the opposite side three other fair- 
Iwzed waterfalls were coming down the broken sides of the 
lountainsp one of them making a clear plunge of several 
hundreds of feet» while the side we were on another small 
Ifeathery fall fell from ridge to ridge, and crossed our path as 
small stream some thirty yards broad by about eighteen 
iches deep, and then made nearly a sheer drop into the 
iepths below. The mountain side was covered with big ericas, 
pevaras, giant thistles, gorse and tufts of fern, and the grass and 
loorland was dotted all over with wild flowers, many being 
aid English friends and others entirely new to me* Schimper 
was delighted, as he has inherited his father's taste for flowers^ 
^and neither he nor his father had ever visited this district 
/e caught a glimpse of the black guereza monkeys, and the 
yo'mg noise that they make, something like a pigeon, could 
plainly heard* Here and there a klipspringer antelope 
>unded across the path and then sprung from boulder to 
jlder up the mountain side* till at last it remained stationary 
&n some pointed rock, its fore and hind feet nearly touching 
id its four hoofs perhaps not occupying a circle of more 
fian tliree inches In diameter, its shape looking most curious 
'against the background of blue sky. 

A big francolin was common but very wild. I do not 
remember seeing this species before, and many hares and the 
large dark brown sand*gTouse nearly the same colour as the 
English bird were very plentiful. I should have liked to 
have remained a week at this spot, as the scenery was 
charming and no doubt many new and lovely hardy lowers 
be collected, and the country seemed to be full of small 
but 1 bad to go on with my march, as I was not my 
master, 

lipped more than walked down to the bottom of the 

ad got drenched by the spray and mist from the 

: ns one could not have been much wetter, we 

thf t^tfram at the ford, the water being 

d the terrible climb up the other 

u hour to get to the top ; at this 

. over an hour and a half to make 
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gevara, and, as it has a hollow stem, the small boys break it 
down and use it as a trumpet A great noise can be made 
with it, and it can be heard for several miles in the mountUB- 
ous country. 

We got away about ten o'clock for an unknown destina- 
tion, and, as not one of our party knows the countfy^ we IukI 
to engage a guide ; and we had a great difficulty in procuring 
one, as they of course think it an unfriendly action to take t 
big party like we are now composed of to a village at which 
they have friends, with the chance of the soldiers ptllagiqg 
them. Hailou was very down on his luck last nighty and as 
I knew he had no meat for himself and soldiers I made tfaen 
a present of a couple of sheep. He ought to feed me, but 
now it is the other way. 

The Choum of the district, who had been absent, overtook 
us and told the guide to take us to Artemata, which was only 
about twelve miles off, and the march I shall remember as 
long as I live, owing to the lovely scenery, the glorious li^ti 
and shades and the peculiar effect of the sun on the cloud- 
banks, which often reflected our shadows as they were so 
dense and so close, and for the many samples of climate met 
with, frost and sleet, rain and hail, sunshine and cloud, widi 
two thunderstorms ; at one moment everything bright and 
clear and at another everything obscured and so misty that 
it was impossible to see more than three or four yards ahead. 
Our view to the south-west and south-east was entirely shut 
out by the high downs that commenced from the road along 
which we were travelling. Our main course yesterday was 
south lo* east and to-day south 20° east for about ten miles, 
when we made about south-east to our camping-place. The 
view of the Teracha valley was very fine, and two glimpses 
of the northern country were only visible through two breaks 
in the mountains. The one to the north-north-west took in 
part of our old friend, the MuscoUo group, and the other to 
the north-north-east, the mountains round Amba Alagi. 

The point of the star-shaped valley up which we travelled 
soon turned into a deep canyon, and just as we were turn- 
ing a sharp point in the road, that was very narrow, with a 
deep precipice on one side, the mist rolled down the mountains 
and completely shut out our view, and we had to stop owing 
to the dense fog and the narrowness of our path which made 
walking dangerous. A puff of wind came from the south, 
and in a few minutes it cleared, and the view was a lovely 
one, looking up the canyon with its enormous lining of rocks 
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and boulders. At the head of the gorge was a magnificent 
stream of water broken into numerous cascades. It then 
flowed rather tranquilly for about a hundred yards over fairly 
level ground, when it plunged down as a splendid waterfall 
into the deep abyss. On the opposite side three other fair- 
sized waterfalls were coming down the broken sides of the 
mountains, one of them making a clear plunge of several 
hundreds of feet, while the side we were on another small 
feathery fall fell from ridge to ridge, and crossed our path as 
a small stream some thirty yards broad by about eighteen 
inches deep, and then made nearly a sheer drop into the 
depths below. The mountain side was covered with big ericas, 
gevaras, giant thistles, gorse and tufts of fern, and the grass and 
moorland was dotted all over with wild flowers, many being 
old English friends and others entirely new to me. Schimper 
was delighted, as he has inherited his father's taste for flowers, 
and neither he nor his father had ever visited this district 
We caught a glimpse of the black guereza monkeys, and the 
cooing noise that they make, something like a pigeon, could 
be plainly heard. Here and there a klipspringer antelope 
bounded across the path and then sprung from boulder to 
boulder up the mountain side, till at last it remained stationary 
on some pointed rock, its fore and hind feet nearly touching 
and its four hoofs perhaps not occupying a circle of more 
than three inches in diameter, its shape looking most curious 
against the background of blue sky. 

A big francolin was common but very wild. I do not 
remember seeing this species before, and many hares and the 
large dark brown sand -grouse nearly the same colour as the 
English bird were very plentiful I should have liked to 
have remained a week at this spot, as the scenery was 
charming and no doubt many new and lovely hardy flowers 
could be collected, and the country seemed to be full of small 
game, but ! had to go on with my march, as I was not my 
own master. 

We slipped more than walked down to the bottom of the 
canyont and got drenched by the spray and mist from the 
waterfalls, and as one could not have been much wetter, we 
walked through the stream at the ford, the water being 
bitterly cold, and commenced the terrible climb up the other 
side, and it took us fully an hour to get to the top : at this 
place it took us considerably over an hour and a half to make 
about a thousand yards of easting, and there are many places 
in nortliem Abyssinia where this takes place. 
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The view from the Artemata side of the gorge towards 
Terracha is on a grander scale, and the upper waters of the 
Tserrare can be traced through a rift in the mountains ibr 
many miles on their way north. This gorge maries die 
boundary between the Waag Choum's govemorate and tbat 
of Ras Woly the Governor of Yejju. 

We \»-ere not sorry to get into camp and get a cfaai^ as 
I was wet through, and alternately shivering and perspiring 
with a ver>- bad attack of fever brought on by my ducking. 
1 had a miserable night as the tent got blown down during a 
storm of wind by the pegs drawing, and with the fever 
alternately throwing off my cover during the hot attades^ 
and again piling everything I could on me, when the cold fits 
came on. I took considerably over sixty grains of quinine; 
and managed towards morning to get a little sleep, and woke 
without any fever, but with my head buzzing from the effects 
of the quinine. 

A cold, raw, cheerless morning with thin ice everywhere; 
as from this altitude we look down upon Abouna-Joseph 
mountain supposed to be over ten thousand feet, which is to 
the north-east. About seven o'clock, it commenced to snoir 
and lasted for about an hour, when it turned into a cold nun 
which speedily changed the white landscape again into green. 
The mules look tucked up, and I was fortunate enough to 
got a lot of barley for them, that the poor brutes devoured 
ravenously, as they have been lately on short grain rations. 
We had a long march of about twenty miles to do from 
Artemata to get off the down land, and started with every- 
thing more or less wet through, luckily as soon as we started 
it began to clear up, and it soon turned out a glorious day, 
with bright sunshine and a nearly cloudless sky, and we had 
in some parts a splendid view towards Dildi, and also to 
the north, and the Wadela and Dalanta plateaux in the 
neighbourhood of Magdala to the south and south-east 

Soon after leaving the village we came to the road that 
runs to Lalibcla, and some of the churches of this town were 
visible. It was about ten miles distant and much below us. 
The downs were nearly treeless, and the only plant of any 
size was the gevara, long lines of them standing up on the 
ridges against the sky-line. Here a very conspicuous feature 
in the scenery were the long walls of quartz, that ran in 
irrqjular lines across the open down-land, the gradual wash 
of rain of countless centuries had removed the softer soil and 
left the hard rock standing, and many of these walls were 
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etity to thirty feet in height ; in parts where the veins were 
thin, they had fallen from the gradual erosion, and lay in 
confused heaps ; while in other places where the veins were 
thicker, they stood as a giant rani part, and offered an 
unsurmountable obstacle to the traveller. Against many of 
these walls the shepherds had built their cattle sheds, where 
they housed their animals at night, and where they generally 
sought shelter before sunset from the bitter cold winds that 
sweep these high uplands. Here again the cattle disease had 
not worked the same ravages as in the lower countries and 
large herds of horned beasts, besides flocks of sheep were 
scattered over the downs and looked fat and healthy. Large 
droves of brood mares and their foals, pure bred and cross 
were very numerous, the foals galloping madly about, now 
charging in a compact mass, then changing the order and 
following each other in a long string, then halting and 
wheeling, and then closing together again and coming full 
gallop quite close to us to have a look at the strangers^ and 
Bien returning as hard as they could go to their dams, 
bucking, squealing and kicking at each other and enjoying 
their liberty and short childhood. 

The peasants of this part of the country escaped the 
exactions of King Menelek's troops on their march north 
and south, and gathered in force on the only paths that lead 
from the highlands to the low country. These paths are 
very abrupt, and there is not more than enough room for two 
or at most three people abreast on them, so they are easily 
defended by resolute men armed with modern breech-loaders, 
and those that crown the heights have those that are ascend- 
ing at their mercy* Where we left the highland, the descent 
was down a zig-zag path with very awkward places, and my 

iding mule has a trick of going to the edge of the path and 
doing a sort of Blondin business on the extreme edge which 
I dislike immensely, as on looking sideways from the saddle 
there is nothing but space, and a tumble would mean instant 
death. I believe the little brute knows I dislike it, and does 
It on purpose ; coming down, a bit of the path gave way with 

►He of her hind feet, and a small avalanche of small stones 
started, so I got off and walked, and let her go down of 

cr own accord ; but she still kept to the edg^, instead of 
^walking in the middle of the path as any other animal would 
do. I never get giddy, and can climb up any mountain, but 
I prefer going on the level, and the days are passed that I 
delighted in getting to the top of every peak that I jcame across. 
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gevara, and» as it has a hoUow abem, die small bQy9. 
down and use it as a trumpet A great noise csft be i 
wiUi it, and it can be heard for several miles in tiiei 
ous country. 

We got away about ten o'clock for an 
tion, and, as not one of our party knows the countMy^ weini 
to engage a guide ; and we had a great diflicully in jrr^^^^ 
one, as they of course think it an unfriendly action to tahsm 
Ug party luce we are now composed of to a village at y "' 



they have friends, with the chance of the soldien pillMiig 
them. Hailou was very down on his luck last nq^h^astfai 
I knew he had no meat for himself and aoldieiB I mm' 
a present of a couple of sheep. He ought to £eed 
now it is the other way. 

The Choum of the district, who had been j 
us and told the guide to take us to Artemata, which ^ 
about twelve miles off, and the march I shall 
long as I live, owing to the lovely scenery, the s^orioas I 
and shades and the peculiar effect of the sun on the 
banks, which often reflected our shadows as they 
dense and so close, and for the many samples of climate i 
with, frost and sleet, rain and hail, sun^ne and cloudy ' 
two thunderstorms ; at one moment everything brig^ sad 
clear and at another everything obscured and so misty tkift 
it was impossible to see more than three or four yards ahead 
Our view to the south-west and south-east was entirely diut 
out by the high downs that commenced from the road ahiog 
which we were travelling. Our main course yesterday was 
south lo* east and to-day south 2d* east for about ten mfle% 
when we made about south-east to our camping-plaoe. The 
view of the Teracha valley was very fine, and two glimpses 
of the northern country were only visible through two breaks 
in the mountains. The one to the north-north-west took is 
part of our old friend, the MuscoUo group, and the other to 
the north-north-east, the mountains round Amba Alagi. 

The point of the star-shaped valley up which we travelled 
soon turned into a deep canyon, and just as we were tam- 
ing a sharp point in the road, that was very narrow, with a 
deep precipice on one side, the mist rolled dovm the mountains 
and completely shut out our view, and we had to stop owing 
to the dense fog and the narrowness of our path which made 
walking dangerous. A puff of wind came from the south, 
and in a few minutes it cleared, and the view was a lovely 
one, looking up the canyon with its enormous lining of rocks 
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and boulders. At the head of the gorge was a magnificent 
stream of water broken into numerous cascades. It then 
flowed rather tranquilly for about a hundred yards over fairly 
level ground, when it plunged down as a splendid waterfall 
into the deep abyss. On the opposite side three other fair- 
sized waterfalls were coming down the broken sides of the 
mountains, one of them making a clear plunge of several 
hundreds of feet, while the side we were on another small 
feathery fall fell from ridge to ridge, and crossed our path as 
a small stream some thirty yards broad by about eighteen 
inches deep, and then made nearly a sheer drop into the 
depths below* The mountain side was covered with big ericas, 
gevaras, giant thistles, gorse and tufts of fern, and the grass and 
moorland was dotted all over with wild flowers, many being 
old English friends and others entirely new to me, Schimper 
was delighted, as he has inherited his father's taste for flowers, 
and neither he nor his father had ever visited this district 
We caught a glimpse of the black guereza monkeys, and the 
cooing noise that they make, something like a pigeon, could 
be plainly heard. Here and there a klipspringer antelope 
bounded across the path and then sprung from boulder to 
boulder up the mountain side, till at last it remained stationary 
on some pointed rock, its fore and hind feet nearly touching 
and its four hoofs perhaps not occupying a circle of more 
than tliree inches in diameter, its shape looking most curious 
against the background of blue sky. 

A big francolin was common but very wild. I do not 
remember seeing this species before, and many hares and the 
large dark brown sand-grouse nearly the same colour as the 
English bird were very plentiful I should have liked to 
have remained a week at this spot, as the scenery was 
charming and no doubt many new and lovely hardy flowers 
could be collected, and the country seemed to be full of small 

ame, but I had to go on with my march, as I was not my 
rwn master* 

We slipped more than walked down to the bottom of the 
canyon, and got drenched by the spray and mist from the 

aterfalls, and as one could not have been much wetter, we 
ed through the stream at the ford, the water being 

itterly cold, and commenced the terrible climb up the other 

dt, and it took us fully an hour to get to the top : at this 
jlace it took us considerably over an hour and a half to make 
about a thousand yards of easting, and there are many places 
tn northern Abyssinia where this takes place. 
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and two armchairs, besides many made of Austrian bent 
wood, and the whole of the large room was veiy comfortably 
furnished for an Abyssinian house. 

We had on the low table at meal-times English knives^ 
forks and spoons, as the Ras possessed a good travelliag 
canteen by Mappen, and the plates for a wonder were all ol 
the same colour and kept fairly clean. We were waited oo 
by only two servants. One who had served with Europeans 
evidently knew what he had to do, and was responsible for 
serving the meals in a civilised manner. The Ras knew how 
to use his knife, fork and spoon, and never put the former 
into his mouth, and he was altogether entirely dvilisedt 
although he had seldom seen foreigners. The dishes 
brought to table were entirely Abyssinian, and were wdl 
cooked but of course highly flavoured with red pepper. I 
particularly remember a roast fillet of beef with new potatoes 
and a white cream sauce as being very excellent Schimper 
and I were the only two guests, and, when I was ill and could 
not eat with the Ras, Schimper was always invited, and then 
some of his other high officials had their meals with him. 

I had many interesting conversations, and he told me the 
great difficulty he had with the Yejju people when he fint 
governed the country, and the number of people he had to 
execute for cold-blooded murders before he could put down 
the peculiar custom I mentioned before; till now it is not 
entirely put down, and precautions have to be taken, but the 
victims now are nearly all strangers from a distance travelling 
through the country ; and of course they have no relations that 
can complain at the time and demand justice, nor is it always 
possible to find the murderer, although he would be certain 
to be among those that had been married since the murder 
was committed. He spoke in high terms of the fertility of 
the country and its future, and was thoroughly aware that 
when Abyssinia was opened up what a rich province Yejju 
would be ; he was very interested in coffee cultivation, and 
was very pleased when I told him that I had been four years in 
Ceylon, where the best coffee still came from in spite of the 
disease that had destroyed the majority of the plantations. 

The Ras was also greatly interested when I told him tea 
ought to do well in his country, and he immediately ordered 
his servant to fetch some, and, on my telling him when it 
arrived, it was too strong, he made me make a brew, and 
when I asked for milk to put in it he seemed quite astonished, 
as he had only tasted tea made in the Arab fashion. He 
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by the houses belonging to the Ras and his household, also 
protected by palisades. The lowest enclosure will be devoted 
to the animals, and where the horses and mules that are 
required for riding purposes are tethered during the day; 
the second enclosure will contain soldiers' and servants' 
houses and vegetable gardens, and the third the houses and 
the private garden belonging to the Ras» 

These fortified positions are quite strong enough to repel 
any attack made by the people from the low country, or any 
attack against soldiers armed only with rifles, but being so 
exposed they could not stand against artillery. There are 
many of these posts all through Yejju and at every market 
town, and all the roads from the lower country are thus 
protected ; they serve every purpose, and if the Abyssinians 
purchase modern artillery as good as that used by their 
Invaders, they will always be difficult places to take, and 
there will be a severe struggle to subject the country. These 
forts have nearly always a spring of water within the fortifica- 
tions, or the water supply is only a few yards outside the gates, 
and are protected with a guard house, amply fortified so that 
water can always be procured. All granaries that Ras Woly 
owns are fireproof, and are roofed over with earth, and the 
only part that could be burnt is the door ; the dwelling houses 
are however all thatched, and would easily be set on fire* 

I remained with the Ras for two whole days and two half 
days, and I should have enjoyed myself very much had it 
not been for fever, as I had a three days bout of it, and when 
the cold access came on I shivered under piles of covers* and 
with two woollen suits of underclothing, two flannel shirts, 
a tweed suit and an ulster. It prevented nie from going on 
three occasions to eat with the Ras, as I was invited to every 
meal during my stay ; as it was I had ^ve with him, and his 
kindness to me was very great, as he knew I was not in a 
position to give him any present in return. 

His house in which he receives is certainly the best 1 have 
seen in Abyssinia. It is circular, but with a very wide raised 
verandah running all round it ; the interior is beautifully 
finished, the roof being decorated with scarlet and dark blue 
cloth, and the boarding of the ceiling all made of planks of 
the wan 2a tree. The posts of juniper that upheld the roof 
were nicely carved. Many good cupboards of arabesque 
l^ork, lined the well plastered and neutral tinted walls, the 
looring was well cemented and covered with Turkish and 
Fcrsian carpets ; there was also a Bombay black wood sofa 
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The view from the Artemata side of the gorge towaids 
Terracha is on a grander scale, and the upper waters of the 
Tserrare can be traced through a rift in the mountains for 
many miles on their way north. This gorge marks the 
boundary between the Waag Choum's govemorate and that 
of Ras Woly the Governor of Yejju. 

We were not sorry to get into camp and get a change; as 
I was wet through, and alternately shivering and persptring 
with a very bad attack of fever brought on by my duddng. 
I had a miserable night as the tent got blown down during a 
storm of wind by the pegs drawing, and with the fcrer 
alternately throwing off my cover during the hot attado^ 
and again piling everything I could on me, when the cold fits 
came on. I took considerably over sixty grains of quinine; 
and managed towards morning to get a little sleep, and woke 
without any fever, but with my head buzzing from the effects 
of the quinine. 

A cold, raw, cheerless morning with thin ice everywhere; 
as from this altitude we look down upon Abouna-Joseph 
mountain supposed to be over ten thousand feet, which is to 
the north-east. About seven o'clock, it commenced to snow 
and lasted for about an hour, when it turned into a cold rain 
which speedily changed the white landscape again into green. 
The mules look tucked up, and I was fortunate enough to 
get a lot of barley for them, that the poor brutes devoured 
ravenously, as they have been lately on short grain rations. 
We had a long march of about twenty miles to do from 
Artemata to get off the down land, and started with every- 
thing more or less wet through, luckily as soon as we started 
it began to clear up, and it soon turned out a glorious day, 
with bright sunshine and a nearly cloudless sky, and we had 
in some parts a splendid view towards Dildi, and also to 
the north, and the Wadela and Dalanta plateaux in the 
neighbourhood of Magdala to the south and south-east 

Soon after leaving the village we came to the road that 
runs to Lalibela, and some of the churches of this town were 
visible. It was about ten miles distant and much below usl 
The downs were nearly treeless, and the only plant of any 
size was the gevara, long lines of them standing up on the 
ridges against the sky-line. Here a very conspicuous feature 
in the scenery were the long walls of quartz, that ran in 
irregular lines across the open down-land, the gradual wash 
of rain of countless centuries had removed the softer soil and 
left the hard rock standing, and many of these walls were 
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twenty to thirty feet in height ; in parts where the veins were 
thin, they had fallen from the gradual erosion, and lay in 
confused heaps ; while in other places where the veins were 
thicker, they stood as a giant rampart, and offered an 
unsurmountable obstacle to the traveller. Against many of 
these walls the shepherds had built their cattle sheds, where 
they housed their animals at night, and where they generally 
sought shelter before sunset from the bitter cold winds that 
sweep these high uplands. Here again the cattle disease had 
not worked the same ravages as in the lower countries and 
large herds of horned beasts, besides flocks of sheep were 
scattered over the downs and looked fat and healthy. Large 
droves of brood mares and their foals, pure bred and cross 
were very numerous, the foals galloping madly about, now 
chaining in a compact mass, then changing the order and 
following each other in a long string, then halting and 
wheeling, and then closing together again and coming full 
gallop quite close to us to have a look at the strangers, and 
then returning as hard as they coyld go to their dams, 
bucking, squealing and kicking at each other and enjoying 
their liberty and short childhood. 

The peasants of this part of the country escaped the 
exactions of King Menelek's troops on their march north 
and south, and gathered in force on the only paths that lead 
from the highlands to the low country. These paths are 
veiy abrupt, and there is not more than enough room for two 
or at most three people abreast on them, so they are easily 
defended by resolute men armed with modern breech-loaders, 
id those that crown the heights have those that are ascend- 
g at their mercy. Where we left the highland, the descent 
as down a zig-zag path with very awkward places, and my 
riding mule hcis a trick of going to the edge of the path and 
ing a sort of Blond in business on the extreme edge which 
dislike immensely, as on looking sideways from the saddle 
there Is nothing but space^ and a tumble would mean instant 
death. I believe the little brute knows I dislike it, and does 
it on purpose ; coming down, a bit of the path gave way with 
one of her hind feet, and a small avalanche of small stones 
were started, so 1 got off and walked, and let her go down of 
her own accord ; but she still kept to the edge, instead of 
walking in the middle of the path as any other animal would 
do, I never get giddy, and can climb up any mountain, but 
I prefer going on the level, and the days are passed that I 
delighted in getting to the top of every peak that I £ame across. 
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good-lookingt but rather tSmbM^ and he 
her taking any notice of me and Schimper. 

^ I was sorry the three days she joumeved with wtfaft I 
had fever so badly, as I should have much Iwed tolMMfiHl 
out more about what is done by the nuns^ tihe cmlf Hfenowl 
have had have been from good pious old ladiemBtAbttMM 
and Macalle, who fasted for over half the number of dqptii 
the year, and were perpetually prayings and ' 
early grey dawn till late at night, and they j 
calm and peaceful life in their beautiful natmml i 
and bothered themselves very little with the troablei of I 
life, and passed their days in eating, sleeping atod mt^ 
and doing what littie acts of charity that they oonli It I 
way of tending the sick and feeding any poor ' 
came to their houses." 

Just before arriving at Merta we saw a crowd of i 
at a church on the top of the hill, and found out i 
was at church saying his prayers, as It was a i 
believe St Denys*, but why he should be celefarated ia IHI 
country I could not learn, and what he was frnunis Jtr;4 
have no idea. I waited at the foot of the hill until tfea^flp 
came down, and went forwaM to meet him, when tbellifc 
mule on which he was riding, turned round and woidd art 
face me ; he dismounted and we shook hands, and be bm^ 
ingly said that neither his mule nor he had seen an EngUshmn 
before, but he hoped that they would both know more ef 
them in future. He left a man with me to show me lAfM 
to camp, and rode on to a neighbouring village, and ashed 
me to come and see him in the afternoon. 

We encamped on a nice green about two hundred jwdi 
from the gates of the fortified hill on which the Ras has Ml 
dwelling and store houses. A small isolated hill is general^ 
chosen to build on, and if some of the sides are veiy sfeeqk 
so much the better, as they are easier defended; a tiboia 
zareba is generally placed all round, strengthened widi a 
stout upright palisade, and to each pole is attached another 
projecting one at about an angle of thirty degrees, the under 
part of the projecting pole is protected by thorns, so the fence 
is perfectly unclimbable. The interior of the palisade is mtp^ 
ported by a wall of turf about five feet thick and about foor 
feet high, so that two rows of soldiers with rifles can defcad 
it, and shoot through the spaces between the upright pedes ; 
a second line of palisades strengthened in front by a ditdi is 
constructed half way up the hill, and the top will be crowned 
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by the houses belonging to the Ras and his household, also 
protected by palisades. The lowest enclosure will be devoted 
to the animals, and where the horses and mules that arc 
required for riding purposes are tethered during the day; 
the second enclosure will contain soldiers' and servants' 
houses and vegetable gardens, and the third the houses and 
the private garden belonging to the Ras. 

These fortified positions are quite strong enough to repel 
any attack made by the people from the low country, or any 
attack against soldiers armed only with rifles, but being so 
exposed they could not stand against artillery. There are 
many of these posts all through Yejju and at every market 
town, and all the roads from the lower country are thus 
protected ; they serve every purpose, and if the Abyssinians 
purchase modern artillery as good as that used by their 
invaders, they will always be difficult places to take, and 
there will be a severe struggle to subject the country. These 
forts have nearly always a spring of water within the fortifica- 
tions, or the water supply is only a few yards outside the gates, 
and are protected with a guard house, amply fortified so that 
water can always be procured All granaries that Ras Woly 
owns are fireproof, and are roofed over with earth, and the 
only part that could be burnt is the door ; the dwelling houses 
ire however all thatched, and would easily be set on fire, 
I remained witli the Ras for two whole days and two half 
*days, and I should have enjoyed myself very much had it 
not been for fever, as I had a three days bout of itj and when 
the cold access came on I shivered under piles of covers, and 
.with two woollen suits of underclothing, two flannel shirts, 
tweed suit and an ulster. It prevented me from going on 
"three occasions to eat with the Ras, as I was invited to every 
meal during my stay ; as it was I had five with him, and his 
kindness to me was very great, as he knew I was not in a 
position to give him any present in return. 

His house in which he receives is certainly the best I have 
fiecit tn Abyssinia* It is circular, but with a very wide raised 
verandah running all round it; the interior is beautifully 
finished, the roof being decorated with scarlet and dark blue 
cloth, and the boarding of the ceiling ail made of planks of 
the wani?a tree. The posts of juniper that upheld the roof 
were nicely carved. Many good cupboards of arabesque 
work, lined the well plastered and neutral tinted walls, the 
flooring was well cemented and covered with Turkish and 
Fcriiian carpets ; there was also a Bombay black wood sofa 
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and the soldiery. Under the English advice I bdieve the 
country would make rapid strides, and it would only want 
an English resident, such as are at Indian native courtSi wiA 
officials like Ras Merconen, Ras Woly, Wsistg Choum Gangul, 
Ras Michael, and others of this class to make Abysstnia a 
very go-ahead country, and insure entire internal traDqiiillity, 
which a king of kings can never give. 

Abyssinia governed by a number of minor princes would 
never be a menace to the peace and development of North 
Eastern Africa, whereas at present it is very hard to say 
what its future may be : its past has been a troublesome one^ 

I was quite sorry to leave lovely Merta with its chamuDg 
ruler, he had been so kind to me, and fed up all my servantii 
and given me every thing I could want, and had durii^ the 
whole time I was there, treated me in a most prioc^ 
manner. His interest in everything English was unbounded, 
and Schimper had to sit up late at night with him, explaining 
Whitaker's Almanac, which is a perfect Arabian Night^ 
story to them in every way, and the figures it contains as to 
banking, revenue and commercial statistics seem to them to 
be fabulous. They all seem to be highly indignant that so 
little notice is taken of Abyssinia, but they were nearly all 
delighted that they were mentioned amongst |the Christians 
of the world. I think the one thing that astonished them 
most, was that the Christian religion was not near the largest 
in the world, and that Buddhists and Brahmins, who they 
had not heard about, alone exceeded the Christians of all 
denominations. 

I used to make the most of what our Navy was, and the 
number of steamers we possessed, as anyone who had been 
to Jerusalem used always to confirm what I said, saying: 
" Yes, nearly all the steamers on the sea that we saw were 
English." I also explained that England being an island, 
did not want so many soldiers as other countries, and that 
no one could come to us as our fleet would prevent them 
(I hope it will in time of need), and that no one need be a 
soldier or sailor unless they wanted to, and not even our 
Government could make them as yet, that our army and navy 
were all volunteers. When asked whether I was a soldier, I 
said " no," that I wanted to be one, but was not strong enough, 
and I am afraid I said that all our soldiers were now bigger 
and stronger than I was. One old man who had seen our 
troops in the 1868 expedition said, now he remembered, they 
were very big men, and I was quite right, so as he confirmed 
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emed to enjoy tea made as we do in England, and saJd, 
hereafter he should always drink it made as the Englfsh do* 
I was delighted when he told the servant that he was to send 
me some down to my camp, as I do not think I had more 
than an ounce left, and the half pound that I got here helped 
me on for another week After that 1 had to drink nothing 
but coffee until I arrived at Harar, where I ^ot a further 
supply from the Indian merchants established at that town. 

The Ras seems to be very popular, and governs the 
country very well, the taxation being a trifle over ten per 
cent in kind, which compares very favourably to the much 
higher taxation in the north. The consequence is that a 
great many of the northern Christians have come to settle in 
the province, and spare land is always being taken up. Every- 
one is obliged to put a certain amount of ground under coffee, 
so no doubt in a few years the revenue will be greatly increased. 

The A zebu Gallas and the Danakils have nearly ceased 
their raidings on the uplands, as they have been met by 
soldiers armed with rifles, and they have lost heavily and 
have also been counter* raided, and many of their cattle have 
been carried off, so they see that it is not a paying game and 
now turn their attentions more to the country round Aschangi 
and to the north as far as the Amba Alagi pass. This 
district seems to be very badly governed by Ras Mangesha, 
the same as the whole of Tigrd, and it is quite a treat to see 
what Ras Woly does for everyone, compared to the slipshod 
way everything is carried on in the north. 

During the time I had my shivering fits with fever, the 
Ras was most kind, and he always had a brazier full of 
thoroughly dried wild olive wood placed quite close to me. 
This wood gives out no smoke worth speaking about, and the 
embers are very hot and give out a great warmth^ and on 
one morning when under my blankets shaking away, he rode 
past my tent when on his way to church, and finding I was 
ill, immediately sent back to the house for a brazier to put 
in my tent On his return from church the fit had gone 
over, and he immediately made me come up to his house and 
sit with him, as he said his house was better than my tent 
I relate these little incidents to show what kind people the 
Abyssinians can be to perfect strangers, and how much some 
travellers have maligned them. I have never had cause to 
complain of their private conduct towards me on any occasion, 
mnd I believe there are very few thoroughly worthless people in 
the country, and those perhaps amongst the upper claas^ 
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medicine that was any good and also a great many Itdian 
ones that he had procured at the battle of Adowa, but be did 
not know the use of them, and Schimper, who is a vefy fair 
" bush " doctor, had to write their names in Abyssinian oo 
the labels and what they were for, and a dose for an adult; 
the Ras laughingly said it would be a good thing as there 
was now less chance of his poisoning some one or perlups 
himself. After saying goodbye, which I did with extreme 
regret and a pressing invitation to come and see him again 
the next time I visited Abyssinia, I took my leave and 
we rode quickly nearly due south to overtake our baggage 
that had had a good two hours start of us. 

We crossed two spurs dividing different valleys that ran 
at right angles to our road and passed three good siied 
streams, besides many brooks all running to join the Mdi 
river. The country was very fertile and thickly populated, 
and continued so until we arrived early in the afternoon at 
Bohoro village in the valley of the Chekosa, and encamped 
near the church of Grum Gorg^'o. We were well received by 
the Choum and had no trouble with our rations either for 
ourselves or the party of wounded, who have been reduced 
in numbers and now only consisted of three, but the wife of 
Ras Mangesha's head artilleryman and her servants sdll 
remain with us. 

My fever had entirely left me and I was very much better, 
and although we had a very heavy dew and camped on the 
dryest ground we could find, which was damp, and all our 
things were wet in the morning, I had no further accessL 
As if the Ras had not done enough for me, just as we were 
getting ready to leave he sent me a present of a splendid 
riding mule, a perfect beauty and very quiet He sent his 
apologies for not presenting it while I was there and would 
take no refusal about my not accepting it, so I made 
Schimper write a letter of thanks in my name, and gave the 
servant that brought it as big a backsheesh as I could afford, 
and sent him back rejoicing. I shall never forget the kind- 
ness that I received at Ras Woly's hands, and here was a 
present of an animal worth at least 80 to 90 dollars at the 
coast, and I had nothing to give in return. 

Ras Aloula was also another man that gave princely 
presents, and many of the other big men are most lavish in 
their hospitality, and I never could make out why the 
Abyssinians get the name of being close fisted and stingy, 
as all the years I have known them from prince to peasant 
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I have found them open hearted, charitable and kind people; 
^^f course there are exceptions, but they are few and far 
^■betweenj and they are generally to be found near the main 
^Bjghways where some of the people have had cause to dis- 
^■mst Europeans. 

^B Supplies were most plentiful at Bohoro, and everything was 
^^lemarkably cheap. I bought forty fresh eggs for one salt ; at 

Macalle 22 bars of salt go for a dollar so this works out at 

IiSo eggs for the dollar^ and as it now runs with the depre- 
liated value of silver about ten to the jQ sterlings this coin 
fcould purchase the enormous number of 8800 if one con* 
jiinues dhe arithmetic sum, enough eggs to last a household for 
jiyear* Small chickens could be bought four for a salt or at 
the rate of 880 for the £, and the small sort of sheep at half 
a dollar or about is. each ; grain was a trifle dearer, but still 
barley came to about half a dollar a sack of about 120 lbs., 
or less than £1 per ton. If there was a large demand for 
grain, the Ycjju province could grow a great deal more than 
it does now, as I do not believe a fourth of the available 
ground is under cultivation, and as a stock-raising country it 
would be famous as it contains so many water meadows and 
luxuriant grass covered uplands. 

After leaving Bohoro the road winds a great deal but 
still keeping in a southerly direction, with a deviation east 
and west of south sometimes as much as twenty degrees. 
More spurs are crossed until Aleka Egsow is reached, and 
during the march we crossed many more streams running to 
the east, carrying the drainage of the highlands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Magdala towards the Golima. 

Here as Hailou is getting further away from Ras Woly, 
he has begun his quarrels with the peasantry about food ; he 
was talked to most seriously by the Ras about ill treating the 
countrymen, and now he tries to get dollars from the Choums 
and Chickas instead of food as we cannot consume the rations 
we are on, they having been increased in quantity. 

My cook has been very ill with fever and quite unable to 
work^ and to make matters worse Schimper^s servant, that 
can also cook a little, has been ill, and has developed a 
disease that made it impossible for him to touch anything 
eatable^ and what with want of soap nearly everyone has 
develop^ the itch which has evidently spread from some of 
the wounded that were left behind at Waldea, and it is a case 
of scratch, scratch, scratch* We have had therefore hardly 
anything to cat since leaving Mcrta^ and my Abyssinian cook 
a A 
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has to be watched as he is sometimes half mad, and his last 
attempt at cooking ended up in his going to sleep and 
allowing everything to burn, and nearly spoiling all the 
cooking utensils, and he put nearly all the knives and forks 
and all the spoons into the fire to clean, and I am now left 
with only one of each and the spoon has only got part of 
the bowl. This cook has been entirely spoilt by his former 
Italian masters, and when I first got him at Abbi-Addi he 
badly wanted to have his dinner with me in the tent, and 
when I told him to get out he said the Italian officers that 
he had served before always allowed him to eat with diem. 
Day by day from this place he got worse and worse till 
Schimper, Hadgi Ali and I had to do the whole of the work 
ourselves, and we were often so tired when we got into camp 
that it was late on in the night before we got anytibiog to 
eat, and when we got into the cold, damp and uninteresdiig 
WoUo and Shoa countries, we often went supperless to bed, 
and we often looked back upon our stay at Merta with 
pleasure and thought of the many pleasant dinners we had 
when we were living in the richer northern part of Alq^nia. 

As soon as our tea was done we had to drink coffee 
sweetened with honey, and our food was what the country 
produced as we absolutely had nothing European left The 
washing soap was all finished long ago ; we had very litdc 
shipti or native soap left Candles had been finished days ago, 
and we had to make them ourselves out of the bees-wax wc 
bought and clarified ourselves. The wicks were made out of 
one or two common strips of Manchester cotton cloth partly 
unravelled, and then lightly twisted, melted bees-wax was 
poured over the wicks and then allowed to harden, and then 
more wax was poured over until the candles were of a con- 
venient thickness ; they gave a very good light and we were 
soon very expert at making them. Schimper at last made 
a couple of moulds, but the candles turned out from them 
were no superior in light-giving power than those roughly 
made, and as they took longer the manufacture of the rougher 
ones was continued, and as they eost little we always had 
plenty of light in our tents at night. A saucepan to melt 
the wax and a spoon for putting it over the wick was all the 
machinery required. 

Clarifying honey was another amusement, as having no 
sugar we had to use it instead : the honey was always sold in 
earthenware jars with very small openings, so it was like 
buying a pig in a poke, and one could never tell how much 
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jfood clear honey could be obtained from our purchase, some- 
times not more than t^venty per cent TheSomalis always stole 
the honey on every possible occasion and once or twice they 
made themselves very ill by eating too much ; having no 
corks to close the bottles, we had to use the interior of the 
maize cobs instead, and they could be easily pulled out; on 
one occasion I expostulated with Hadgi-AU about taking the 
best honey that Schimper and I reserved for ourselves, and 
he indignantly denied touching it ; the bottle was empty and 
full of bees that arc Just as great thieves as the Somalis, and 
come to carry away the honey they have been robbed o£ 
On asking the Hadgi how the stopper got out, he replied, 
"the bees had done it, and had also eaten all the honey/' 
This was a new natural history fact to me, that bees could 
draw corks, and on asking how they did it, he replied that 
they stuck their stings into the cob, and then flapped their 
wings so that they drew the stopper out, and if one was not 
strong enough, others helped, but they were bound to get the 
honey ; he had often seen them doing it : however, curiously 
enough, they never did it to our honey afterwards, as it was 
always kept in the tent, and on asking the Hadgi why the 
bees did not pull the stoppers out of the bottles in the tent, 
he said he supposed they were afraid to* If ever I wanted 
to get a rise out of him afterwards before Europeans I used 
to ask him to tell what the bees did in Yejju. 

The road from Aleka Egsow to Meli valley alters con- 
siderably as an intervening ridge of high hills separates the 
waters of the Golima from that of the Meli, about half way a 
very large forest of sycamore fig trees is reached ; this collec- 
tion of giant trees is most superb, and there are the three dis- 
tinct kinds growing together, that hitherto I had not seen in 
the country* I n many places no vestige of sun ever penetrates 
through the foliage and the undergrowth is thick and nearly 
impossible to penetrate ; it is said to be a very feverish place 
and no one ever thinks of camping in it at night-time. I 
saw plenty of orchids on the branches, but none of them 
were in flower, so I cannot say, if there is anytliing new to 
be procured, but doubtless, something worth having might 
be found, as Schimper^s father had never collected in this 
district The vegetation was semi-tropical, and from the 
valley within half a mile the mountains abruptly rose in ever 
increasing heights towards Magdala on which nothing but 
cold country trees and flowers grew. 

After this forest is passed Ras Woiys territory ceases, 
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and the district of Witdialt*lidaU is 

Ras MirhaffI, whom I saw ^JP^^ deal of at . 

he was an adopted son of King Jc 

the Galla troops at that time^ wiio fanned the UaA < 

Witchali-Melaki is the most northern district of&eWelb 

Galla country. Just after leaviqg^ the lbt«8t we got te • 

less wooded country, the majority of ti»e trees vdag 

wanza all in full bloom with ihor laige troaees of 

flowersi round which the bees swarmed. The oonntiy I 

was lovely, and the wanza trees in flower are qatte as hi 

some as any English horse-chestnut erf* which tiiqr 

one. 

While riding quietly along with my syoe^ a p'*««y» 
with a lance came in front ca me and stopped my nud^ md 
threw himself on the ground and commenced to cry- H* 
asked me why did my servants steal, and why I robbed poor 
people. I was of course very indignant, and said ndtterl 
nor my servants did anything of the sort, and on enquiiy I kmi 
that our escort had stolen a favourite goat bdonging ft»lie 
man's children, and had said it was for me. The two ) ' " 



that had stolen the goat came up with it dragging it alov 



I made them undo the string by which they had at 
and on the peasant calling the goat, it immediately ran op to 
him, and put its fore feet on his chest, and bc^^an KVtti«^p 
there could be no doubt of the ownership and the animal bdof 
a pet These vile soldiers wanted to eat a tame animal Uhe 
this. I told the peasant that he must not think that Ei^^Uh 
men did such things, and asked him to remain until HaikHi 
came up. I asked for the punishment of the soldiers, which 
he refused, and one of the guilty said that Hailou had 
told him to take a goat whenever he could, so I had a letter 
written to Ras Woly, explaining what a rascal Hailou waa^ 
and that if anything had been stolen by my escort in his 
country, that I was not responsible. To the peasant I gave 
a couple of coloured handkerchiefs for his wife, and he 
returned as pleased as possible, the goat gamboling romid 
him. 

We encamped shortly after this, and in the evening Ae 
peasant came back to see me with a big jar of fresh milk and 
some ^gs, and brought his pretty little girl about seven years 
old to see the Englishman who did not steal her goat ; she 
was timid at first but soon made friends, and as I had a dollar 
with a hole in it, which no one would take in the markets; I 
strung it on her blue cord round her neck. This man lived 
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about eight miles further back on the road, so he had a 
sixteen mile walk just to bring me a little offering for 
returning him his own property, wrongfully taken away, I 
could give many instances of how grateful the peasantry are 
when they are treated only fairly^ and how easy they are to 
get on with. If I had resented as some people would have 
done, the armed peasant stopping me, there would no doubt 
have been a row^ and 1 might have got speared and the man 
killed, and then perhaps a paragraph in the papers would 
have appeared, that I had been killed quarrelling with the 
dangerous inhabitants of the country, whereas, what I have 
seen of the Abyssinians if one treats them honourably they 
are most easy to get on with, and the only danger is from 
rascally servants and escorts. 

I am sorry to say, how ever, I have met with people who 
call themselves Englishmen and gentlemen, who treat the 
natives with contempt or familiarity, both extremes being 
perfectly wrong, and who are always objecting to some 
damned dirty nigger, as they call the natives, coming near 
them, or others will show them monkey tricks or play 
practical jokes, all of which only make them lose dignity, and 
lower them in the eyes of the inhabitants. No man ought to 
pioneer unless he has a good temper, and unless he makes up 
his mind to treat the people he comes across in an honourable 
and straightforward manner. Without his doing the latter it 
is impossible for him to know the people of the country he 
passes through, and latterly I have read some accounts of 
travels that have been received by the public at home, with- 
out one murmur of protest, and the travellers have been well 
received, whereas they ought to be exposed, and strict orders 
ought to be given by our home authorities, that they should 
never again pass through territory under English influence, 

I have the greatest contempt for two sorts of individuals* 
The one is the traveller who goes into a land and ill treats 
the natives who will not retaliate, as their only means Is by 
killing their oppressor, which they have no msh to do; and 
the other is the so-called sportsman, who kills animals just to 
say how many of each sort he has killed, and shoots females 
and young, and leaves their rotting carcases on the ground 
without utilising a particle of them. It is no use mentioning 
names, some of these gentlemen by birth are known, and I 
only hope steps will be taken to prevent them molesting the 
two and four-legged animals of Africa in future. 

After the incident of stealing the goat, I told Hailou and 
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rierkaesr I idxid 3cc nxi 393s~ ami I *"*^"^*r speik to all 
die hffgr: men jiv«4ei f md lacaarabadsabeaaEdtDOKf party, 
3S r Tar: ^ncni^ dcilas x Ioek axe m Adeae^AbBfaa vtoe I 
SEUiJd 3icfi jjcsLy ^sl -nnr* ^ ug e was <-p'>i^r» to be sooie- 
rxi^ I knev rxer^ wito wcmd. Let ase bave B a o B» : Hcre- 
afrrr, vtcl rxe orscani at rva at dbe Baeadly sobfien; I 
had rcnTTTTg ts cfc vrcft EiaSou cr Chs esGoct,, and pitched 
carnp £V37 tr3izi rriTT, axzc voiLxi hoc gfve ^^ 'ii a putide 
of fi>3d rr^ggr ctL ioocfal oocsoansL aad i w^s wery flaaed 
to see that d&ev very jrrrrT gqc Irene or ixigitiig^ both 
lit t!ie WoCo C3 i;nrry and in. Stoa unnL AcSese-Afaaba was 
readied. Hie -^oarreis becveea the peasantry and Hailoi 
were cc daily occurrecce. bcr ±ey dad aoc imrt me m fit 
least, 2nd I otily lac^Tfied wtten they got the wvst of it 
The pieaiore of traveilfsg was eotzrely spoStp and 
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Tillages in order to get supplies for the escort. One tUag 
it gave me more cftance of seeiDg the coimtiy than if 1 
had stuck to the usual highway generally traTersed wben 
going firom north to soodL The chief towns^ h ow e w er, we 
had to visit, and we had also to pass the different posts 
where customs dues are levied, as no one is allowed to 
take the other paths unless provided with a special pas& 

Travellers often complain of delay in Ab>*ssinia, but 
no European is allowed to er.ter into the country without 
the permission of the ruler, nor can he leave without a pass. 
In Admiral Hewett's mission to Ab\-ssinia, his officers were 
prevented from Iea>nng certain points ii-ithout the required 
document, and no bribe or persuasion would make the 
official let them proceed until he had received a written 
order. There can be no doubt that this prevents Europeans 
spying out the country, and as all frontier officials have this 
order given them, they are perfectly right to stop people 
either coming in or going out unless they have proper 
credentials ; no sentry allows any one to go past him with- 
out the password for the day, and still Europeans complaio 
about an unnecessary delay because they have not their 
papers in order. 
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WOLLO COUNTRY AND THE GALLAS 



OUR camping place was at the head waters of the Meli 
river at the upper end of the Meli valley, not far from 
a very pretty little lake This sheet of water Is about a 
mile long by about four hundred yards broad, and looks like 
the oval crater of an old extinct volcano, and is surrounded 
by very high land except near the exit which forms the 
main sources of the Meli. The lake takes its name from 
the village of Golvo, perched on a small isolated table- 
land. This village, although very small, boasts a church of 
San Michael, a very nice little building situated in a pretty 
grove of very large Wanza trees, and a large village green 
on which a market is held every Monday, it being a great 
interchanging place for the products of semi-tropical Yejju 
and the colder Wollo country. 

Above the village green is a Mohamedan cemetery, and 
from one side of it there is a sheer drop to the lake of over 
three hundred feet ; sitting on this cliff a very pretty view 
is obtained of the lake and its surroundings ; several springs 
are situated on the side nearest the mountains to the east, 
these run across the flat for about forty yards, and enter 
the lake ; the lawn that these springs water is a beautiful 
vivid green, then a small shore of white sand and then a 
margin of shallow water, and then the dark indigo blue 
of the deep water Several isolated sycamore fig trees of 
lai^e size hung their branches over the lake on the east 
side; on the north there was a fringe of reeds and then 
scrub and Wanza trees on the shelving side of the mountain ; 
the west end of the lake was shallow, and also shaded by 
enormous sycamores, whereas the southern side was partly 
bordered by cultivated fields and sloping land leading up 
to the abrupt sided plateau, whereon was situated the 
market place and village of Golvo with its tree-surrounded 
church. 

I sat watching the fish rising in the water beneath me, 
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the escort that I should have nothing more to do widi them ; 
they knew I could not run away and I should speak to all 
the head men myself and ask for food to be sold to my party, 
as I had enough dollars to last me to Adese- Ababa where I 
could most likely get more, as there was certain to be some- 
one I knew there who would let me have money. Here- 
after, with the exception of two of the friendly soldiers, I 
had nothing to do with Hailou or the escort, and pitched 
camp away from them, and would not give them a particle 
of food except on special occasions, and I was very pleased 
to see that they very often got little or nothing, both 
in the WoUo country and in Shoa until Adese^Ababa was 
reached. The quarrels between the peasantry and Hailoa 
were of daily occurrence, but they did not hurt me in the 
least, and I only laughed when they got the worst of it 
The pleasure of travelling was entirely spoilt, and our 
marches were nearly always off the main road to distant 
villages in order to get supplies for the escort One thing 
it gave me more chance of seeing the country than if I 
had stuck to the usual highway generally traversed wfaeo 
going from north to south. The chief towns, however, ve 
had to visit, and we had also to pass the different posb 
where customs dues are levied, as no one is allowed to 
take the other paths unless provided with a special pass. 

Travellers often complain of delay in Abyssinia, but 
no European is allowed to enter into the country without 
the permission of the ruler, nor can he leave without a pass. 
In Admiral Hewett*s mission to Abyssinia, his officers were 
prevented from leaving certain points without the required 
document, and no bribe or persuasion would make the 
official let them proceed until he had received a written 
order. There can be no doubt that this prevents Europeans 
spying out the country, and as all frontier officials have thb 
order given them, they are perfectly right to stop people 
either coming in or going out unless they have proper 
credentials ; no sentry allows any one to go past him with- 
out the password for the day, and still Europeans complain 
about an unnecessary delay because they have not their 
papers in order. 
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OUR camping place was at the head waters of the Meli 
river at the upper end of the Meli valley, not far from 
a very pretty little lake. This sheet of water is about a 
mile long by about four hundred yards broad, and looks like 
the oval crater of an old extinct volcano, and is surrounded 
by very high land except near the exit which forms the 
main sources of the Meh\ The lake takes its name from 
the village of Golvo, perched on a small isolated table- 
land. This village, although very small, boasts a church of 
San Michael, a very nice little building situated in a pretty 
grove of very large Wanza trees, and a large village green 
on which a market is held every Monday, it being a great 
interchanging place for the products of semi-tropical Yejju 
and the colder Wollo country. 

Above the village green is a Mohamedan cemetery, and 
from one side of it there is a sheer drop to the lake of over 
thf^ee hundred feet ; sitting on this cliff a very pretty view 
is obtained of the lake and its surroundings ; several springs 
arc situated on the side nearest the mountains to the east, 
these run across the flat for about forty yards, and enter 
the lake ; the lawn that these springs water is a beautiful 
vivid green^ then a small shore of white sand and then a 
margin of shallow water, and then the dark indigo blue 
of the deep water. Several isolated sycamore fig trees of 
large size hung their branches over the lake on the east 
side ; on the north there was a fringe of reeds and then 
scrub and Wanza trees on the shelving side of the mountain ; 
the west end of the lake was shallow, and also shaded by 
enormous sycamores, whereas the southern side was partly 
bordered by cultivated fields and sloping land leading up 
to the abrupt sided plateau, whereon was situated the 
market place and village of Golvo with its tree-surrounded 
church. 

I sat watching the fish rising in the water beneath me, 
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the grebes, coots and water hens swimming about; and 
seveial broods of wild ducks about the size of a pocfaaid 
that I examined carefully through my binocular^ woe 
quite new to me. I was so taken up with the view and 
nature that I had not noticed a storm coming up^ and a 
loud thunderclap startled me out of my reverie^ and befoie 
I could get back to my camp, a little over haJf-ap-mik ai( 
I was drenched to the skin, which brought on another 
bout of fever. How it did rain and thunder, and it 
late on in the evening before the storm went over» and 
a dead calm came on and the cold towards morning 
very great, as we had come up considerably sinoe lanSag 
Aleka Egsow. We had a beautiful morning after llie 
and the francolin were calling all round ub, and ] 
on the trees and rocks sunning themselves, as tbe 
growth and crops were all wet after the night^s rain. 

As the escort did not turn up from the village^ I 

without them after writing a letter to Ras Miuael to 
I was coming and could I visit him ; I had an idea I 
meet him at Bom Meida, one of the chief towns of hii 
govemorate, two marches from here. I turned due 
as through my glasses I could see the main road 



three miles off in the valley, and the Meli river rannia| 
on the further side of it, and with my map and comptfs^I 
did not want Hailou to show me the way; he hated mv 
map and he wanted to know what Europeans wanted with 
these things on countries that did not belong to them. 
The names on the Italian maps are misleading, as laige 
districts are sometimes called after insignificant villages anid 
vice versa. We are now travelling in the district of Witchali 
Rutamba, governed by Fituari Taferi, who is away widi 
the Ras. 

We followed the main road, and came across some 
soldiers going south to meet some of the wounded. One 
of them was the brother of the youth with one leg who has 
been with us since Macalle, and whom I have done all I can 
for. As he was just behind me, I waited to see the meeting, 
and I thought they never would have done kissing earn 
other. The elder brother was crying at seeing his younger 
brother with only one leg, and all at once the elder brother 
made a rush at me. Luckily I got on my mule in dme^ 
so he could only catch hold of my 1^. This was kined 
and slobbered over and dirtied with the grease off his hair, 
and I had to ask him to leave off as I thought his broker 
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would like some more* and I had had ample to repay what I 
had done. However the poor fellow meant well, and he did 
everything he could to prove his gratitude for many days 
after. 

In the afternoon we passed the hot springs of Jarij 
situated about two miles to the west of the road, where Ras 
Michael had just left for Magdala, where he was going on 
business. The country opens out here, and three streams of 
fair size run from the west to join the Meli, the one coming 
from Jari being even here, two miles off from the springs, 
quite tepid. We passed a great number of people to-day going 
to Grana, a big market town in Yejjui just to the east of the 
road we came hy. Grana market day is on Thursdays, 
Golvo on Mondays. The former is by far the most import- 
ant of the two, as it is visited by Danakils from the low 
country, besides Yejju and Wollo people ; it is noted for its 
large cattle-market 

Here, after following the Meli for about three miles, we 

went off tlie road to the village of Woha Eilou, a property 

belonging to Queen TattoUj the wife of King Menelek. The 

man in charge was very civil, and gave us everything that he 

had of the best, besides a jar of very fine tedj. When we 

arrived it was raining hard, and he put Schimper and 1 up in 

_j3is house, and the female portion of the establishment crowded 

^Bound us to have a long look at the Englishman. Next 

^Bnoming I was shown over the estate, which was well cared 

fwr and produced a great quantity of corn, and a good deal 

of butter was made. Besides these two very necessary articles, 

three houses were full of bee hives, and the honey taken from 

the m an^a flowers being greatly prized, as being of a white 

colour makes very clear tedj. This honey is sent to Adese- 

Ababa for the queen's use. 

Our march from Woha Eilou was again along the main 
road in the same Meli valley, our course being slightly east 
of south to turn an out-jutting spur that runs nearly sou th- 
at of Magdala, and continues until Halk lake is reached. 
LIS district is called until Halk is come to Aforcordat 
ibazel. The majority of it is very fertile, with good 
ter meadows and many irrigation channels, which give a 
supply of water even in the dryest of seasons. The 
reather was terrible until we began to rise the spur, driving 
rain and Scotch mist and a cold wind blowing from the 
ftouth. At the top of the rise from the valley the wind 
smldenly ceased, and the sun came out very strong, which 
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soon dried our wet clothes, and we began to get 

On getting to the top of the spur, the village of Azkeen k 

reached, from which a beautiful view of lake Halk is dbtaiadt 

situated in an amphitheatre of rugged mountains with janipov 

clad sides. The lake is about six miles long by about tm 

broad and veiy deep, no doubt the crater of aome 

volcano. 

There are several small islets and one big high is 
divided from the shore by a channel some tliree hundfcd 
yards in breadth ; on this island is the church of IfaittB 
Deva, and a monastery, with a few other buildings, inhafaitdi 
by the monks ; there is also a little cultivation, quite eiKN|^ 
to feed the occupiers of the island. No women are alloMi 
to set foot on the island, the same as in many of tkt' 
Abyssinian monasteries on the high ambas, and the Adsm 
that spend their lives on the island never have tlie diam 
of falling by the machinations of some dusky Eve. 

I tried hard to be allowed to get permission to visit tte 
place, but Hailou would not let me, so we proceeded along Ifet. 
winding Arkeesa pass which runs round a narrow deep valkf . 
down which a stream runs to the lake, the end of the vall^' 
finishes up with a cliff down which a tiny waterfall leaps fioa 
ledge to ledge. Many varied and pretty views of the kdceait 
obtained from this pass, and the scenery is very grand. WUk 
we passed, the frequent rain storms, with intervals of hti^ 
sunshine, gave many varied lights and shades to the landscape^ 
and at one time a double rainbow resting over the lake that 
reflected its colours added to the beauty of the scene. We 
turned sharp to the south south-west after finishing the pass 
and went up hill along a narrow grass valley with hq^ 
mountains on each side dotted over with woods and coppioei 
of juniper trees all festooned with the "old man's beaid* 
moss. It was bitterly cold, and we floundered along through 
deep black peaty soil, the road always slightly rising; I 
should not like to say how many snipe we put up, and the 
constant " scape " " scape " when they rose, put me in mind of 
warmer days in Ceylon, when I used to enjoy the snipe- 
shooting and make big bags ; every valley must have an end, 
and at last we arrived at the further extremity covered wiA 
mud, cold and hungry. 

Here we left behind us the drainage to the east, and a 
quarter of a mile on the flat, the upper valley of the Basbilo 
drainage lay in front of u& This river first runs north-weit 
and then takes a turn to the south and joins the Blue Nil^ 
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tbe direct drainage to the Blue Nile proper is not met with 
till some distance further on. On one side of the valley to 
the west is the large town of Boru Meida» built on the side of 
the mountain and covering a large area ; it is surrounded by 
cultivated fields on three sides, and the other is open to a 
large village green, which gives place to a large marsh that 
takes up the centre of the valley, a line of grass fields and 
cultivation takes up the other side, and then on a fairly well 
wooded ridge is situated the pretty little village of Boru 
Sandatch, where we camped and remained the whole of the 
next day. The view farther south was blocked by undulating 
downswithvery little timber, and in the middle distance was the 
rather broken-up lower down land of Dissei ; the large fortified 
hill and granaries of Dissei being due sooth of our camp, 

I was asked by Hailou to camp the other side of the 
valley at Boru Meida, two miles to the west, which I declined 
to do, as I had no wish to be near a big town, and I could 
see everything I wanted, and I doubted whether we should 
be able to find a cleaner and more sheltered spot than what 
I had chosen, I sadly wanted a rest, the two rainy days 
had dirtied everything, and the last bit of mud floundering 
into this place had put the final touches on everything. 
Schimper having a female relation belonging to his mother's 
family living at Boru Meida, he went off to visit her ; I 
suggested that he should ask her to get our things washed, 
fortunately we were enabled to put everything in order, and 
had we not stopped here I do not know what we should 
have done, as on taking stock and cleaning up I found that 
I had nothing much left — tea spoilt, quinine broken, salts 
nearly all spoilt^ and very few left fit to purchase anything 
with ; our money being dollars we could not afford to spend 
one every time we wanted to purchase something, and a 
dollar's worth of eggs, chickens or food, was a great deal more 
than we required ; and although we had a good many mules 
with us, two to three cwts. of barley^ that is about an equivalent 
to this coin, was a great deal too much, and necessitated extra 
transport or overloading our mules. 

We managed to lay in a stock of good coflTee, plenty of 
clean honey, we purified our bar salt, got a lot of red pepper, 
ground plenty of good white wheat flour, cooking butter and 
a lot of lentils, and what with meat that we could purchase 
en route, our commissariat was reduced to these things only ; 
our cook was still useless, so Schimper and his servant Hadgi 
All and I did the cooking together ; the fare was plain and 
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wholesome, and as long as wc kept well and had hunger for 
sauce, we could not starve. 

While Schimper was away seeing his relation, I went 
down to the marsh to see what I could get ; the geese were 
flying about and calling to each other with their peculiar 
harsh cry of honk-honk, so I knew I should be able to get 
some of them if everything else failed. The marsh near the 
sides was not more than eighteen inches deep, and round 
the margin was lined with rushes^ reeds, and the blue, white, 

fmrple, and yellow iris with other water-plants, and plenty of 
arge forget-me-not I soon came to an open pond covered 
with birds of all sorts, but all out of range, so I sat down in 
the reeds and waited ; there were ducks in all stages of 
growth, from full fledged to tiny little things just hatched, 
they were very tame and soon swam up to within liflecn 
yards of me; soon about twenty came from another pond and 
settled in the grass, I gave them two barrels and got five* 
and on the report of the gun, hundreds and hundreds of birds 
rose out of the marshy geese, ducks of many sorts, pci^'its and 
other plover, besides herons, bitterns, cranes, ibio and egrets, 
I watched them flying about for a long time, and they a^in 
settled quite close, but as I had enough for the pot and I 
never care to kill for killing sake, I picked up my docks, 
which two small boys who had been watching me with 
curiosity carried for me, and I walked back to the tent; 
shooting two plump snipe on my way back. Snipe were 
very numerous and of three sorts, the common, the jack, and 
the painted ; the latter is, I believe more of the rail speciei 
than the snipe, as it swims remarkably well. 

I remember the first time I saw it swimming was in 
Ceylon, when a pair of old ones with three small ones that 
could not fly were crossing the Warkwalla river; I bagged 
the old birds, and caught the three young ones, and brought 
them alive into GaMa and after showing them to an oflBcer in 
the Royal Artillery who was a very good naturalist, wc let 
them loose in the fort ditch ; I have often seen In print it 
doubted that the painted snipe will take to the water, but I 
have seen them on several occasions. 

We had a capital dinner that night, and I mention it m it 
was about the last one we had till we arrived at Adese- 
Ababa, and the last fresh green peas, beans and new potatoes 
that we obtained until we left Adcsc-Ababa ; hitherto wc had 
had these excellent vegetables nearly daily since arriving at 
Axum from Erithrca. Duck and green peas, fresh lentil 
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soup, snipe and new potatoes, and stewed mutton with 
young beans forming the menu ; we ended up with hot punch 
made from good native spirit sent os by Schimper*s relative, 
with honey instead of sugar and fresh limes, most warming 
as the night was bitterly cold. 

Bom Meida market is held every Saturday, and it is a 
very large one and there are several resident Moslem and 
Christian merchants who buy up the small parcels of coffee 
and beeswax brought in by the peasants from the sur- 
rounding country, and tlie ostrich feathers and eggs, and 
sometimes a little ivory brought from the Danakil country ; 
these latter products are exchanged for grain, and cotton 
cloths manufactured in this town and the surrounding 
villages from cotton grown in Yejju, 

The road from Boru Meida to Velan, our next camping 
ground, is slightly west of south for the first part, and then 
south, south*west ; it runs through a succession of valleys 
separated from each other by nearly bare grass and barley 
covered hills, with only small clumps of trees round the 
villages ; the bottoms of all the valleys are marsh and water 
meadow, crowded with ducks of many kinds, geese, snipe, 
and other water4oving birds, and the country for small game 
is a real sportsman *s paradise. 

During the early part of the day, we met hundreds of 
people with large quantities of live stock bound to Boru 
Meida market, and a servant of Queen Taitou's with many 
mules laden with presents from her for her niece Mrs 
Mangesha, the rains having prevented the wedding presents 
from being sent before. We also met a choum of the 
country between Enttscio and Adowa, who has the old city 
of Yeha in his district This man had been dismissed from 
his position by Ras Mangesha, and had appealed to King 
Menelek, who had rc-installed him* I had met him before 
and he was a great friend of Schimper's, and from him we 
got the news that Ras Aloula, Ras Mangesha, Ras Woly, 
and the Waag Choum had to send a force to punish the 
Axebtts for their cruelty to the King^s troops. 

There can be no doubt that they are far from pleasant 
people^ and not only do they kill Abyssinians but white 
people ; they murdered two of Ras Woly's Italian prisoners 
and Cjtrtr^t cd a third, who now has to work for them at all 
I Jobs ; however, I should not mind visiting their 
^-^ of evf ryon ^<^ having failed, I have met 
w& but a bit wild, and 1 was 
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told by them that they would take me to tbebr otMuAy; 
whether I came back would be another question. They are 
nasty neighbours, but then their neighboun are nai^ to 
tiiem, so the fault is most likely on both sides. 

I here received a letter from Ras Michael saying ham 
sorry he was not to have seen me, and that he had exp e cti cd 
me a week before, but as I had not arrived he had to kavefior 
tiie Magdala district on business. He had given Ofden that I 
was to have everything I wanted, but he swl no weed about 
my escort and Hailou. I had the pleasure of seeing HaikM 
refused food by the villagers, and here, near Ras Michari^ 
private house, he can get nothing. This establishment be> 
longing to Ras Michael is exactly the same as that bdoi 
to Ras Woly, but the hill on which it is placed is 
rugged and better fortified ; it is situated in a narroir _ 
valley with only a few trees that could be counted on the 
fillers of two hsunds, opening on to the larger vallw* of Gerado^ 
another of these long marsh and water meadow bits of 
country with two big mountains at the east end wdU wooded 
with juniper. 

At the village of Velan I saw the only garden of powiBi 
that I have come across in Abyssinia, the flower, a uuge 
white papery one with a large head; the man whom il 
belonged to was a bit of a native doctor and used the 
heads as medicine, but I could get nothing out of him hov 
he originally got the poppy or what he used it for, tiiese 
were his secrets and he was not inclined to give himscll 
away by being communicative. Both at Velan and our nofit 
camping-place at Geri-Maida we had nothing but rain aad 
it was bitterly cold, and although the road was more or lev 
bog, we were glad to get off and walk to keep oursdvcs 
warm, and I was none too warm walking even with oqr 
heavy ulster on. The country is a fine grazing district bit 
very monotonous, with nothing but barley and a little ynhxaX 
in the shape of crops. Horses, mules, and black-homed 
cattle and black sheep everywhere, it being a great stock- 
raising place. The scenery, uninteresting, bold, open and 
rolling down lands, with big chains of higher hills and 
isolated mountains nearly bare of trees, with the exception 
of a few patches of juniper and immense kousso trees wiA 
their Indian red trunks. 

The people are nearly all Mahomedans or profess to be 
of this religion, but they are all indescribably dirty with 
filthy clothes, it being too cold to wash and both soap or its 
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substitute the shipti unknown. The men are a fine racCp 
thick-set and large-limbed with plenty of hair about them, a 
great comparison to the northerners who have little hair 
cither on their faces or bodies ; the women are round, fat, 
ungraceful, broad -buttocked, large-sterned, coarse, ugly things, 
and about as unlovely as the female sex possibly could be, 
but at the same time good-tempered and always laughing. 
Their mouths being great gashes across their faces filled with 
wonderfully even white teeth, but their dirt and smell are 
simply unbearable ; no beauty is to be looked for south of 
Yejju, except amongst the Amharans or true Abyssinians, 
and I cannot make out how the eastern and western Gallas 
can belong to the same race^ as the women of the western 
Gallas are slight^ graceful little things with pretty hands and 
feet, and the eastern have large feet and hands of the most 
hideous shape, and their hair is also of a much coarser 
description. The eastern men and women have that horrible 
racial foetor of the negro, while in the western it is entirely 
lacking. 

The houses in the WoUo Galla country have changed in 
shape from those of the north, and are oblong with a pair of 
flat sides ; they are dirtier and not nearly so well made. The 
last village with a proper hedge or fortification round it was 
that of Arkessa near Haik, here they only had a slight ditch 
and a turf or low stone wall, no protection against man, but 
sufficient to keep the animals from straying; this showed 
that the country through which we were passing was a peace- 
fiil one, and no raids were feared from the low country as 
farther north- 

Geri Mcida was a particularly cold place, and on the 
summits of the hills we again saw the peculiar gcvara or 
lobelia, and the fauna was altogether of an Alpine nature. 
Soon after leaving Geri Meida, a large tract of country is 
reached, thickly wooded with the kousso tree, hitherto it has 
only been in isolated groups, this country owing to its height 
and dampness does not evidently suffer from the grass fires 
that sweep over the downs at lower elevations. Soon after 
passing this kousso forest, the road leads over a piece of 
bitter cold wind-swept land, where wheat is not grown, 
owing to the frosts that sometimes occur when the wheat 
is in flower, and that spoil the crop. The road then leads 
down into a better and more fertUe count ry^ in which many 
larger clefts are found ; these being sheltered from the wind 
have a much warmer climatei and contain trees, shrubs and 
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plants that will not grow in the open. The grass here improves 
and we passed many splendid herds of the large black cattle 
for which the Wollo country is so famed, and vast flocks of 
large black sheep with long and heavy fleeces. These animals 
in shape and size are very like those of Central Arabia tiiat 
are brought to Mecca when the Hadj falls in the cold season, 
but during the summer and hot months these animals cannot 
travel, as they die in large numbers from the heat Why 
is it that these class of sheep are only found in cold Central 
Arabia, and in the perhaps colder Wollo country ? 

At Adis Amba the district of Dedjatch Imma the country 
begins to improve, and a church is again seen, the last one 
was near Ras Michael's place at Velan ; here a mixed 
population is found, and the houses and gardens are better; 
about an hour's march from Adis Amba, the road divides 
at one of these clefts or ravines ; the one on the west side 
is the high road to the south, and the one on the east 
to Adis Amba where it ends. To the east of Adis Amba is 
a fairly high mountain, and the drainage from its east side 
runs to the Danakil country, and from the west to the Bine 
Nile ; the canyons formed by the drainage cannot be passed 
by human beings, so Adis Amba district is entirely cut off 
from the south, and the only road round is through die 
Danakil country, and then by a very bad and predpitons 
path. 

Dedjatch Imma's house is built on the edge of the canyon 
and the high road is only about seven hundred to eight 
hundred yards distant on the opposite side, but to get fro© 
his house to the high road, it takes over an hour and a half, as 
the bottom of the valley has to be followed for a long time 
before there is a path that leads to the top on the other side. 

Dedjatch Imma was away on business, but as soon as I 
got to his house, his people sent away a messenger to say 
that I had arrived. We had a most terrible storm, rain and 
sleet and thunder and lightning that came on about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and lasted till ten o'clock, when it 
ceased and a dead calm came on, and not a cloud was to be 
seen, and the stars in the black heavens looked of an un- 
naturally large size. Sleep was impossible owing to the 
cold and the dogs chasing the hyenas ; one of the latter must 
have evidently had a very bad cold as he was very hoarse, 
and the Abyssinian servants said he was a " budha " or evil 
spirit ; while others said it was a man that had taken the 
shape of a hyena, so he could enjoy a meal of carrion or dead 
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man. As I could not sleep I sat and listened to their stories 
which are most amusing^, but they show a great deal of 
imagination and superstition. 

The budha or evil spirit that attacks some of the young 
women, nearly always ugly virgins or hysterical and plain 
looking girls that men will never notice, is to my mind the 
greatest fraud of all their superstitions. Everyone has 
written about it, and I am afraid that they have drawn a 
good deal on their imagination, and the missionaries who 
have visited the country have perhaps been quite as bigoted 
as the people they have tried to describe, I believe that 
these peculiar fits which the women have^ when they do all 
sorts of filthy things, is nothing more than hysteria; many 
women even in civilised countries are not responsible for their 
actions when suffering from these complaints, and people who 
are inclined to believe in the miraculous, take for granted what 
the ignorant peasantry say. I have seen several young women 
suffering from the " budha," and a bucket of cold water that 
I have thrown over them, and a good smacking from my 
servant, has soon sent the devil away, and the only after 
effect has been that they have been sulky, because they were 
not made much of 

At an early hour I sent my luggage on^ as it had to 
return and go by the high road, and waited for Dedjatch 
Imma, who had sent mc a message to say he was returning 
and wished to see me, and while waiting for him I saw five 
Italian prisoners^ who were all walking arm and arm, and 
singing, and seemed thoroughly happy ; they seemed surprised 
to see a European, and they had a long chat with me* They 
had no complaints to make, except fiiat they had little or 
nothing to do. They spoke most highly of Dedjatch Imma, 
who gave them as much to eat and drink as they possibly 
could want ; they were all smoking native grown tobacco 
out of pipes they had manufactured themselves, and their 
clothes were made out of native-made cloth. One had his 

Ibelmet left, the others had country straw hats which were all 
bovered with long tail feathers from the cocks they had eaten, 
pnd by the number they had in their hats, they must have 
j^cn getting tired of chicken. The luggage having left, 1 
^uld not give them paper and pen and ink to write to their 
friends, but I took their names, and reported them as well. 

Soon after Dedjatch Imma rode up, and he immediately 
asked rac if I thought his prisoners looked well, and he said 
he intended, if he could, to make them as fat as he was. The 
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and the district of Witchali-Melaki is entered, belonging to 
Ras Michael, whom I saw a great deal of at Adowa in 1884; 
he was an adopted son of King Johannes, and commanded 
the Galla troops at that time, who formed the king's escort. 
Witchali-Melaki is the most northern district of the Wolk> 
Galla country. Just after leaving the forest we got into a 
less wooded country, the majority of the trees being the 
wanza all in full bloom with their large trusses of white 
flowers, round which the bees swarmed. The country here 
was lovely, and the wanza trees in flower are quite as hand- 
some as any English horse-chestnut of which they remind 
one. 

While riding quietly aloi^ with my syce, a peasant armed 
with a lance came in front of me and stopped my mule, and 
threw himself on the ground and commenced to cry. He 
asked me why did my servants steal, and why I robbed poor 
people. I was of course very indignant, and said neither I 
nor my servants did anything of the sort, and on enquiry I found 
that our escort had stolen a favourite goat belonging to tlie 
man's children, and had said it was for me. The two soldiefS 
that had stolen the goat came up with it drag^ng it along. 
I made them undo the string by which they had secured it| 
and on the peasant calling the goat, it immediately ran tip to 
him, and put its fore feet on his chest, and began bleatiiq^ 
there could be no doubt of the ownership and the animal being 
a pet. These vile soldiers wanted to eat a tame animal like 
this. I told the peasant that he must not think that English- 
men did such things, and asked him to remain until Hailou 
came up. I asked for the punishment of the soldiers, which 
he refused, and one of the guilty said that Hailou had 
told him to take a goat whenever he could, so I had a letter 
written to Ras Woly, explaining what a rascal Hailou was, 
and that if anything had been stolen by my escort in his 
country, that I was not responsible. To the peasant I gave 
a couple of coloured handkerchiefs for his wife, and he 
returned as pleased as possible, the goat gamboling round 
him. 

We encamped shortly after this, and in the evening the 
peasant came back to see me with a big jar of fresh milk and 
some eggs, and brought his pretty little girl about seven yeais 
old to see the Englishman who did not steal her goat ; she 
was timid at first but soon made friends, and as I had a dollar 
with a hole in it, which no one would take in the markets, I 
strung it on her blue cord round her neck. This man lived 
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about eight miles further back on the road, so he had a 
sixteen mile walk just to bring me a little offering for 
returning him his own property, wrongfully taken away. I 
could give many instances of how grateful the peasantry are 
when they are treated only fairly, and how easy they are to 
get on with. If I had resented as some people would have 
done, the armed peasant stopping me, there would no doubt 
have been a row, and I might have got speared and the man 
killed, and then perhaps a paragraph in the papers would 
have appeared, that I had been killed quarrelling with the 
dangerous inhabitants of the country, whereas, what I have 
seen of the Abyssinians if one treats them honourably they 
are most easy to get on with, and the only danger is from 
rascally servants and escorts. 

I am sorry to say, however, I have met with people who 
call themselves Englishmen and gentlemen, who treat the 
natives with contempt or familiarity, both extremes being 
perfectly wrong, and who are always objecting to some 
damned dirty nigger, as they call the natives, coming near 
them, or others will show them monkey tricks or play 
practical jokes, all of which only make them lose dignity, and 
lower them in the Gy^s of the inhabitants. No man ought to 
pioneer unless he has a good temper, and unless he makes up 
his mind to treat the people he comes across in an honourable 
and straightforward mannen Without his doing the latter it 
is impossible for him to know the people of the country he 
passes through, and latterly I have read some accounts of 
travels that have been received by the public at home, with- 
out one murmur of protest, and the travellers have been well 
received, whereas they ought to be exposed, and strict orders 
ought to be given by our home authorities, that they should 
never again pass through territory under English influence. 

t have the greatest contempt for two sorts of individuals. 
The one is the traveller who goes into a land and ill treats 
the natives who will not retaliate, as their only means is by 
IciUing their oppressor, which they have no wish to do ; and 
i€ oUier is the so-called sportsman, who kills animals just to 
y how many of each sort he has killed, and shoots females 
nd young, and leaves their rotting carcases on the ground 
without utilising a particle of themp It is no use mentioning 
names, some of these gentlemen by birth are known, and I 
CMily hope steps will be taken to prevent them molesting the 
two and four-legged animals of Africa in future. 

After the incident of stealing the goat, I told Hailou and 
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always being changed^ and it is said they became very rich 
in a very short time, bribery and corruption being rampant, 
and the only way they are found out is by sending test 
caravans, and seeing whether the duty is levied on them 
correctly, and as a test caravan very often becomes known, 
the duty on them is found to be levied exactly^ and other 
means have to be employed to 6nd out where the leakage ts 
taking place, 

Woro Eilu is a straggling town covering some four or live 
miles in length, and maybe called a series of villages divided 
by village greens- The houses vary in size and shapes and 
all sorts of Abyssinian architecture are to be found, from the 
stone house, the composite one, and the mud hoveL There 
are several decent churches, and one of a rectangular shape^ 
with curved ends and three crosses on the roof, is the only 
one of its sort that I have seen in the country, 

I had a battle royal with Hailou as he tried to make me 
camp where he wanted, and not where the head of the town 
told me to. He tried to pull down my tent so t was obliged 
to shake him, and I rather think I made his teeth rattle, as 
he got very frightened and very angry because his sotdieo 
and the by-standers laughed, so he ended up by himself 
beating the smallest of his soldiers* I wanted to make a 
longer stay than usual here, as I wanted to make Inquiries 
about the Italian prisoners, and see if I could get into com- 
munication with some of the Italian officers, so I asked 
permission of the head man to stay until the next afternoon, 
making the excuse I wanted to buy things in the market 
that was to be held the next day. 

The head man of the place, who is acting in the absence 
of Betwedet Aznaafea, the Prime Minister of Abyssinia who 
is at Adese- Ababa, while King Menelek is making peace 
with the Italian delegates, is a very big personage in his 
way* and I found him a charming well informed person and 
had a long talk to him. He was very badly wounded at tlie 
battle of Adowa and had still three bullets in him ; two I 
could feel very well and the third was too far in the shoulder 
to be certain of its exact position* I strongly advised bim 
to go to the Russian Red Cross Society at Adcse^ Ababa and 
have them out as soon as the Betwedet came back. He told 
me that while he was wounded on the fieltl ' ' 
soldier, thinking he was dead, tried to mij: 
not recognised amongst themselves as a brave action^ as 
supposed that the man that takes the trophy should 
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camping place was at the head waters 
river at the upper end of the Meli valley, not far from 
a very pretty little lake. This sheet of water is about a 
mile long by about four hundred yards broad, and looks like 
the oval crater of an old extinct volcano, and is surrounded 
by very high land except near the exit which forms the 
main sources of the Meli, The lake takes its name from 
the village of Golvo^ perched on a small isolated table- 
land. This vill^e, although very small, boasts a church of 
San Michael, a very nice little building situated in a pretty 
grove of very large Wanza trees, and a large village green 
on which a market is held every Monday, it being a great 
interchanging place for the products of semi-tropical Yejju 
and the colder Wollo country. 

Above the village green is a Mohamedan cemetery, and 
from one side of it there is a sheer drop to the lake of over 
three hundred feet ; sitting on this cliff a very pretty view 
is obtained of the lake and its surroundings; several springs 
are situated on the side nearest the mountains to the east, 
these run across the flat for about forty yards, and enter 
the lake ; the lawn that these springs water is a beautiful 
vivid green, then a small shore of white sand and then a 
margin of shallow water, and then the dark indigo blue 
of the deep water. Several isolated sycamore fig trees of 
large size hung their branches over the lake on the east 
side ; on the north there was a fringe of reeds and then 
scrub and Wanza trees on the shelving side of the mountain ; 
the west end of the lake was shallow, and also shaded by 
enormous sycamores, whereas the southern side was partly 
bordered by cultivated fields and sloping land leading up 
to the abrupt sided plateau, whereon was situated the 
market place and village of Golvo with its tree-surrounded 
church. 

I sat watching the fish rising in the water beneath me, 
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I was terribly frightened that they would catch the disaaie 
as wellf and I had them sponged clean with carbolic and 
warm water^ but curiously enough neither of the three were 
any the worse. 

This disease is entirely past my understanding ; it cannot 
be infectious as the other animals would have sufiered, and it 
kills the best and strongest animals first, leaving the weaker 
ones and the useless scarecrow beasts that no one would mind 
losing. In the stable or in the open air is just the same, and 
whatever the bacillus or poison is that first starts the disease, 
must be very potent and very speedy in its development to 
kill in such a short time* There is sometimes swelling of 
the head before death takes place but not always, and 
nearly always raging fever ; the higher the temperature the 
sooner collapse takes place and the natives know of no cure 
for it I have tried all sorts of things, and the only animal I 
have seen brought through was dosed with very strong 
native spirit and hot water with plenty of quinine in it, some 
three big teaspoonfuls to a couple of ordinary wine bottles of 
one of spirit to two of water. This treatment might have 
had no effect on the disease itself and the animal might have 
been one that was destined to recover, I have never heard 
of a case getting well when the animal has once lain down, 
and I have seen them fall and give one or two spasmodic 
kicks and then expire. 

My experience is that there is not a special season for 
this disease, and it occurs the whole year round, but is mofe 
prevalent in the wet than in the dry, that animals that get 
much green food are more liable to it than grain fed animals ; 
this might point to the germ being in the green food, and 
as no animals are entirely fed on grain, and there is liltlc or 
no hay made in the country, there is no data to go on If 
animals that are fed on dry food only would get it This 
horse and mule sickness is just as great a curse to the country 
as the lung sickness amongst the oxen and cows, the latter 
disease is no doubt catching while the former is not as 1 have 
had many a proof of. It will be a great day for the in- 
habitants of Africa when a remedy for these two diseases is 
discovered* 

I paid a visit to the market on my way out of Woro EUti 
and was soon surrounded by a jovial but dirty crowd of 
natives of all sorts who although curious were peifecily re- 
spectful It was by far the best attended market 1 had ever 
seen, and Adese Ababa weekly market cannot compare* in 
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numbers to it What struck me most were the large piles of 
black wool rugs and teat materials besides the black wool over- 
coats and capes that are manufactured in the neighbourhood; 
this place may be called the Bradford of Abyssinia* Articles 
made of straw were also very numerous^ such as hats^ 
umbrellas, baskets of all si^es and shapes, and dish covers^ 
The cattle market was also largely stocked, and sheep were 
very cheap, ranging from about 6d. to 2s. per head. Cows 
and oxen were dearer, as many buyers had come from long 
distances to purchase animals for ploughing work* 

We only made a very short march to Crourea Bar as 
We left so late in the day, and then where we encamped was 
a good mile and a half from the high road at a village in the 
midst of a barley country* This country is nothing but 
barley, barley, barley, and short sweet down grass, and is 
terribly uninteresting and treeless* Our next day's march 
was also a short one, through the same sort of scenery, but 
here we change from a black soil to a red one, and the 
district is called Kei Afer (meaning red earth). The weather 
was bitter cold, and I did nearly the whole of the road on 
foot my old mount being led as I could not allow her the 
liberty she enjoyed from Yejju to Woro Eilu as I had been 
riding Ras Woly's present and allowing her to run free ; 
she follows me like a dog, and used to run ahead of me and 
gra^e, and then when I passed follow on, again run aliead 
and repeat the performance- She is a most amusletg little 
beast and a great thief, entering my tent and stealing bread 
or whatever she can find On one occasion at Macalle she 
opened the loaf sugar box, and 1 should not like to say how 
much she ate before I saw her tail sticking out of the tent, 
and I knew she was up to mischief The syce, Hadgi Ali 
and I are the only people she will allow to go near her, and 
the syce always keeps her beautifully clean, and the bits, 
buckles and stirrups very bright, and tells all the Abyssinians 
they are of solid silver. I do not know what I should do if 
she died as I never could get another so tame and so amus- 
ing. She haa a trick however of shying at anything like a 
hare or a bird getting up just under her nose, but she will 
allow me to shoot off her back. She jumps like a goat, and 
canters, trots and gallops very well even with my weight on 
her back, and nothing can touch her with my feather weight 
syce riding her* 

The country, after leaving Kei Afer, looks to the south 
one rolling prairie with a back ground of high mountains, 
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and it was a great surprise to me seeing how soon the scenery 
alters, and perhaps one of the most stupendous rifts thai is 
to be found in all Abyssinia is come to. One of the waves 
of the rolling land is reachedj and without any warning a pre- 
cipice is reached and a new country altogether comes in sight ; 
this is the superb vaUey of the Wancheet^ the river mrming 
at a depth of certainly over 3000 feet We turned away from 
the main road along the top of the precipice down a wcU^used 
but very rough road to the village of Avarn situated on the 
upper ledge of all of the canyon about 300 feet lower than 
the downs which we had just left, and the cliffs rising nearly 
perpendicularly from the level that the village is situated on 
The contrast from the bleak downs is wonderful ; here tlie 
vegetation is lovely and most luxuriant, great trees coverin; 
the different steps in the valley and getting laf^er in size the 
more the warmer climate at the lower slopes is reached. A 
lovely panorama of mountain cliff and boulder is laid o«t 
beneath one embracing all sorts of different kinds of rock, 
and here for the first time in Abyssinia the columnar basalt 
is one of the marked features of the landscape, not to be 
lost again until the descent into Adese Ababa is reached- 

The Wancheet river also adds its waters to the beauty of 
the scene* In its upper reaches it is a brawling, rushing 
broken highland stream with small cascades and rippUpg 
shallows dividing the pook, it then flows dark, deep and oily 
through a narrow gorge with perpendicular banks, and the 
further it proceeds down the valley the larger the volume 
of water becomes, as it is added to by rills and brooks 
coming from the neighbouring highlands that form in thdr 
upper parts graceful and feathery waterfalls. The river ibcn 
broadens out into long stretches of smooth water with gjU^ 
and arable fields on each side» that during high Boon 2it 
inundated and receive a plentiful deposit of mud whkfa 
annually renews their fertility^ and they do not require 
manuring. The shelving banks are covered with large red* 
growing to over twenty feet in height, tJicir thick stems bdog 
used to build the walls and roofs of the houses, and when the 
sides of the houses are well plastered with day and the ro»*fe 
neatly thatched they are cool in summer and warm 
the cold season. Here the inhabitants have wcll-bui 



commodious villages surrounded by : 
thick euphorbia and thorn hedges to 
who find tlieir homes in the numerou 
fallen masses of basalt columns* 
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The view from Avam embraces not only the valley of the 
ancheet but what may be termed the peninsula of Devvo, 
situated between this river and the Adabai, which contains 
one of the famous Amba prisons of the country, Amba 
Coloth is the largest one that I have hitherto seen, and is 
fully seven miles in circumference and contains several 
villages with plenty of trees, water and cultivation, and has 
only two fortified paths to its summit, approached through 
doorways and a fort Nature has scarped its sides and it is 
unclimbable, and is therefore a safe place to detain prisoners 
who have plenty of room to walk about. The panorama of the 
" igh mountains above the Adabai where the province of 
hoa commences shuts out the entire view to the south. A 
flat tableland some miles to the south-south-west runs out 
into the valley on which is the village of Nevat with its 
church surrounded by immense trees. 

It was quite pleasant getting warm again, as we had all 
suffered from the cold on the downs, and at night-time my 
fingers used to be so cold that it was with difficulty I could 
close the fastenings of the tent Just before sunset 1 was 
itting outside my tent in a barley stubble, and was greatly 
leased to see a large troop of nearly three hundred of the 
elada monkey. I had seen a few of them in the distance 
before in the WoUo country but never before so close ; they 
came within forty yards and seemed to care little for my 
presence and occupied themselves by systematically gleaning 
the field, picking up even single grains between their fingers 
and thumbs, and keeping up a low chattering, evidently a 
otc of contentment* Monkeys are amusing things to watch 
it all times, and I was sorry to see them make off in a great 
urry at the warning cry of one of their sentries, who had 
evidently seen a leopard, as they all made off to the high 
trees about three hundred yards away* and not to the nearly 
inaccessible cliffs which were just as close, where they always 
sleep at night and where even the leopard cannot get at 
Ibenn. 

The Inhabitants of this part of the country dare not leave 

imats out aftt > r l n our mules and the few 

we had with u wfthin the big fence that 

nded th' ' of a leopard 

h^A 111- * ^€-^f- animals 

kept 
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from Avam, as the road winds about and two detours hal 
to be made to get round the valleys that run into the downs. 
The vegetation was lovely, plenty of new flowers that I had 
not noticed before, and many of the trees such as the VVanza 
and the mimosa were in full bloom, scenting the aJr with their 
perfume. The scenery was glorious and the lights and shades 
of the fleecy white clouds in the blue sky made the varied 
landscape look more charming. We encamped at Nevat on 
a green just outside of the very old church of Tevelat Mariam 
with its enormous grove of trees. This church is perhaps 
one of the most ancient round buildings in Abyssinia, and 
miraculous properties are attributed to the soil in the grove^ 
and it is taken away by visitors from all parts of the country. 
It is supposed to be a cure for many diseases and a speciflc 
against barrenness. 1 believe there is a little sulphur in the 
soil, as there is an evii-smelling spring in the enclosure which 
is not a drain. 

From Tevelat Mariam church, the one of Aboona Gabn 
Mariam at Avarn stands up in the distance against the sky 
line, and also the church of Festa Gorgis in a large grove of 
juniper trees on the other side of the Wancheet vmllcy is 
also to be seen ; part of the cure is a walk to Festa Gorgia 
and back, fully ten miles by tlie road, and the stream which 
is over a hundred yards broad and about four feet deep al 
the ford, has to be crossed ; this entails a wash, and doubt* 
less the walk and getting clean has something to do with the 
patient getting better. 

More monkeys here to watch ; several of the males a good 
four feet six inches in height with big dark manes nearly 
black were splendid animals, and quite decent in appearaocc 
as they were entirely clothed and had no red seat to sit 
down on. 

The direct road from Woro Eilu runs in from the downs 
about two miles further south of Nevat, and the town can 
easily be reached in a day and a halfs march, whereas wc 
have been four nights en route owing to Hailou getting 
dollars from the Choums instead of food. The road descends 
from Nevat by zigzags into the valley, and at one narrow 
part of the road a natural fort which has been slightly added 
to by man, is formed out of the columnar basalt ; thb eocn* 
l&ands two of the zigzags for about a mile^ and as tltis is the 
only road to the south an enemy must pass it, and a ganwjQ 
plentifully supplied with provisions and ammunition mlglit 
bold out for ever. In this enormous cave b a larg^ spring 
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of beautifully cold water, and the mouth of the cave for 
about two thirds of its height is closed by a line of basalt 
columns. 

The river of course varies in size according to the time of 
year, and sometimes by flood mark must be four to five 
hundred yards across ; when we passed it was only about 
one hundred and fifty yards and about four feet deep, and 
the big Italian mule carried me across fairly dry. At tlie 
end of the ford is a deep and long pool full of crocodiles that 
often levy toll on passers by, and it is not safe to cross atone, 
parties of people generally going together and keeping up a 
great splashing. The river for weeks together, in the rainy 
season, is a bar to all travelling north and south. 

On looking up to the downs to the north the grandeur of 
this great rift is fully seen, with its wonderful geological 
formation of so many different sorts of rock, and the line of 
columnar basalt can be traced for miles. A geologist might 
make a splendid section of this part of the world's strata, 
but unfortunately I cannot tell what the rocks are, however, 
basalt, limestone, sandstone, granite and others are seen in 
separate layers, and lowest of all seems a reddish yellow 
sandstone over the water-worn boulders of the beach of the 
river's bed, that contains fossils* About twenty feet up a 
perpendicular cliff there are the remains of some extinct 
animal of a lizard or crocodile form, about six feet in length, 
with a rather humped back and a well developed oval top to 
its skull, 

I should much like to have spent some time here but the 
growling of thunder and dark heavy clouds to the east made 
me push on up hill to better camping ground, and at last 
we hatted at King Menelek^s house and stables at Dewo, 
situated about three miles east of Amba Coloth. This 
tablishment is what might be called a rest house, as it is 
nly used when the king and queen are travelling ; but they 
have had sometimes to remain for several days to allow 
either the Wancheet or Adabai rivers to go down, before 
they could ford. The buildings are wretched things and are 
in a bad state of repair, and their guardians live at a village 
about a mile away and some hve hundred feet higher level, 
as the place has the reputation of being feverish. 

I had hardly got into camp when I was told that 
i Dedjatch Waldea, the governor of the country between 
! Woro Eilu and the Wancheet was expected from Adese 
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sight some three miles off on the road up the valley. 
Sdiimper knowing him went off to meet him, he pitched 
camp within a couple of hundred yards of us and I then 
paid my visit Abyssinian grandees do not take long 
arranging their camp, as they have so many servants and 
soldiers. His tent was a very large bell -shaped one made 
out of the very soft native cotton cloth, and as they soon 
get wet through they often pitch another smaller one inside, 
under which they manage to keep pretty dry. Considerii^ 
the lot of campaigning they do and that the majority of 
their lives are spent in travelling, they are very primitive in 
their temporary shelters they put up* 

Dedjatch Waldca was a man about sixty, and seemed 
from what I saw of him an intelligent and shrewd person. 
He told me that the terms of peace between Abyssinia and 
Italy had already been settled, but the Italian envoy had left 
for further instructions, and that until the terms had been 
accepted by Italy that none of the prisoners would be released* 
He also said that the king had been expecting me for a long 
time, so I told him why it was that we had been detained 
and the cause of it He gave Hailou a talking-to^ but as he 
was out of his district he could do nothing, and told me to 
tell Betwedet Azanafeea, who was only a day's march behind 
him, who was also returning from Adese-Ababa now, that hk 
services were not required. 

The Dedjatch had been detained two days on the further 
side of the Adabai by tlie river being too high to cross, owing , 
to the storms we had seen to the eastwards, and there hiij 
wife had got fever. He asked me for quinine for her, And I 
suggested 1 should see her first, partly from curiosity and ; 
partly that I do not like giving medicine away without myj 
seeing the person, and I was introduced to a very pretty gin! 
about twenty, evidently his last acquisition, and I found her] 
suffering from a strong attack of fever brought on most likely 
from encamping on the banks of the Adabai, this nearly 
tropical and low valley being a notedly unhcaltliy spot I 
gave her some of the last of my pills and a dose of quinine 
in honey, and the next morning the fever had left her. The 
Dedjatch being greatly pleased sent me a gift of food and a 
couple of sheep. 

He was the last of the higher officials that I saw in tkc 
country before arriving at Adese-Ababa, and I must «ay thai 
some of these higher officials in Abyssinia are perfect f^oitle- 
men, capable of doing good work and readiing a vcfy higli 
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state of civilisation, if they only had a good example set 
them. The wonder to me is that they are as good as they 
are, considering they have always been surrounded by the 
corrupt and brutal Egyptian ofHcial and have always lived in 
troublous times with different rulers of the country intriguing 
against one another and intrigues also amongst the lower 
officials everlastingly being carried on. 

Schimper left early in the morning to go on to the Adabai 
to get all our things washed, as the warmth in this nearly 
tropical valley would enable us to dry things quickly, and 
the journey in front of us was over just the same bitter cold 
downs as to Avarn, where washing was of course to be done, 
but it was nearly an impossibility to get things dried. For 
sanitary reasons it is most necessary always to wear clean 
clothes in this country, as personal vermin are so plentiful ; 
and the greatest care has to be used, and all clothes should be 
inspected as often as possible. Schimper is a very cleanly 
person, I followed on after having a long conversation with 
Dedjatch Waldea, who would not allow Hailou to sit in the 
same tent with him. It is curious what a mutual dislike for 
one another there is between the Tigr^an and the Amharan, 
but to my mind the former is by far the better man of the 
two, and the women of the north are also by far better-look- 
ing and more intelligent than those of the south* 

The country that we passed through from the Wancheet 
to the Adabai is very rich and fertile. Being a well-watered 
valley with a ridge dividing it from the latter river, all its 
drainage goes to 3ie Wancheet, but the villagers live a long 
way from the road, that runs due souths as there are too 
many soldiers passing to make farming remunerative, and 
what fields there are have very thick thorn hedges round 
them so as to prevent trespassers. There is a good drop 
down to the Adabai ford, which is approached by a gorge 
where the Italian prisoners had been hard at work blasting 
tlic rock and improving the road* 

The lower part of the Adabai valley at the ford is fully 
three quarters of a mile broad, and, when we crossed, the 
river was about one hundred and twenty yards in width and 
about four feet six inches deep. The smaller mules and the 
donkeys had to swim, and the current was so strong that it 
was quite Impossible to cross in a straight line, and it had to 
be done diagonally ; the ford being shallow for fully two 
hundred yards in length, and then runs into a very deep dark 

jI full of crocodiles^ that are always on the look*out for some 
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animal being carried down stream. One of the sheep given 
me by the i^edjatch, Schimper reported having been taken. 
We could see by the last flood marks, that were about four 
feet higher, that the river then was fully four hundred yards wide 
and the ford then unsafe. The rubbish brought down in high 
flood was fully thirty feet above us, and then the Adabai 
must here be a magnificent stream of fully seven hundred 
yards in breadth, carrying an enormous volume of water to 
the Blue Nile. Some four or five miles further to the east, it 
13 joined by another big river, called the Mofa Woha ; this 
also runs down one of the enormous canyons like the Wancheet i 
but not of such a stupendous si^e. fl 

We bathed in a shallow pool formed by a shingle bank ^ 
that projected out in the river, and washed our clothes* and 
got to the end of our "shipti"; and I found the only stock 
of soap for washing my hands and face was a small pieee 
weighing about an ounce, Schimper having a bit about the 
same size* Our clothes were slightly the worse for wear, but 
I still had some decent garments left, but not quite what I 
should like to be seen in London with. However, I was 
what might be called decently respectable after the hardships 
I had gone through, and still possessed several clean and 
starched collars that had been u^ashed at Asmara, which 1 ^ 
was keeping for Adese- Ababa* fl 

The river at the environs of the ford is very deep, there " 
being very deep pools above and below, and many immense 
isolated, water-worn rocks that have taken grotesque shapes ; 
about two miles lower down the river broadens out, and was 
fringed with immense reed beds, the home of the hippopotamtt^ j 
lion, crocodile and water buck ; we turned down a path beside 1 
the river, instead of taking the good road to the south, and 
entered the reed bed, through which we floundered for about I 
a mile, the soil being dark black mud It was terribly hot, 
and although the tops of the reeds, that were here between 



twenty and thirty feet in height, were just moved by a sl%lit 

did not penetrate b - ■ - 

swarms. We had on several occasions to stop, and my' 



breeze, it did not penetrate below, and mosquitos were iaj 



compass came in useful to tell us which way we were fjoing, 
as we could see nothing ahead or on either side, and the 
escort had to use their swords to cut down the reeds, so as to 
allow the laden mules to pass through. The spoor of the 
hippopotamus was everywhere, and we heard some of them 
that we had disturbed breaking through the undergrowth on j 
their way to the river ; at last the reeds grew thinner, and we 
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3und ourselves against a mighty thorn hedge, protecting a 
' field of sugar-cane, which we had to skirt along before we 
could reach higher ground, and strike a footpath leading to 
the heights above. 

The vegetation was most interesting^ first the tropical 
reeds, then the sugar cane and bananas, followed by cotton 
fields^ with the pods with their snow white contents ripe on 
die lower branches, and the top twigs still bearing flowers of 
many colours ; dhurra followed the cotton, and this was 
succeeded by maize, linseed and other semi tropical Abyssinian 
grains, and after another stiflT climb up an execrable path, we 
opened out on to the wheat and barley land, and came across 
a flock of guinea fowls, birds we had not seen since the Samra 
river in the north. Schimper managed to bag a brace with 
one shot which disconcerted our escort, as they had visions 
of robbers, and although we had been passing through 
cultivation nearly the whole way from the river, we had not 
seen a living being, and the villages were small specks on 
the hills far away, a sure sign that the lower country was 
feverish and unhealthy the moment the sun goes down. 

On turning round on getting to the wheat land, and 
looking below, we could see that the reed bed was a sort of 
delta formed by marshy land into which tbe drainage of the 
Arrish valley came out ; to the west the Adabai valley was 
spread out in front of us, the valley widening very con- 
siderably, and its lower parts being covered with thick jungle 
growth and reeds, and the upper parts of the basin alone 
being cultivated. There is evidently fair sport to be obtained 
in this valley, and lions still exist as we saw the spoor of two 
on our way up, but it must be terribly unhealthy and the 
shooting very difficult in the nearly impenetrable vegetation 
along the river*s banks. 

On reaching the highland I quite understood why Hailou 
had brought us this way, as through my glasses I could see 
that the further side of the valley only possessed one village, 
and that a small one already occupied by Bet wed et Azanafeea 
amd his followers ; he evidently did not wish me to meet him, 
and there was no food, or no dollars to be got on that side of 
the valley. We halted at the very pretty village of Arrish, a 
well watered and fertile spot with lovely trees and seemingly 
with a well-to-do population. Arrish is only, as the crow 
flies, a short three miles from the main road, but to get to it 
a long detour has to be made, and it must be at least ten 
miles round. 
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We could sec through the glasses everything that was 
passing, owing to the clearness of the atmosphere, and we 
could distinctly make out a large party of Italian prisoners, 
making the road along the face of the opposite cliff, and up 
the pass leading to the province of Shoa- I was disturbed 
while watching the scenery by Hadgi-Ali telling mc there 
was a woman who could talk Arabic, and should I like to 
speak to her ; as my baggage had not arrived I went to sec t 
her and found that she was a middle-aged lady, the Choiim*s fl 
sister who had been in the north, and she spoke Arabic fairly ™ 
well Hailou finding as he thought the Choum was away, 
had gone to the next settlement to see the **chicka** the 
minor ofhciaL On sitting down inside the house I found the 
usual tanned ox skin covering of the seat was warm, and I 
could see a silver mounted sword and shield in a comer, so I 
knew the Choum had returned from the Betwedet's and was 
not away, but hiding; grasping the situation at once, I told 
the woman that I would pay for any provisions I wanted^ 
and that it was quite immaterial to me if the escort wcne 
fed or not, as the chief had plenty of money to pay for 
things ; she went for her brother who turned out to be a 
most intelligent man, he also had been in the north and 
could speak a little Arabic, and he immediately told me his 
grievances, which were, that he had to help to feed the 
Italian prisoners, for which he did not get paid, and he 
wished them back in their country ; he had had to find fcxid 
for Dejatch Waldea, now for the Betwedet, and here we had 
arrived and wanted further supplies* 

Menelck's taxation was ten per cent, an easy tax enough 
to pay, but what taxation did the constant supply of food 
to strangers mean? In times like the present, the people 
had hardly enough for themselves, and chickens, eggs, milk 
and sheep were nearly finished^ and were it not for some 
crop always being ripe, they would have to starve nearlgr* 
I was very sorry for them, and as far as the yeomanry ami 
better class of peasantry are concerned, 1 have no he^ttatbii 
in saying, that they would only be too glad to get rid rf 
king and soldiery, as long as they were sure that tbey would 
be properly governed by a foreigner, and here was another 
example of what is taking place daily, throughout the tength 
and breadth of the land wherever people are trmvclUng on 
government service 

I was glad to say that Hailou had to buy things and got 
nothing gratis, and he blamed me for telling the Choum 
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to give him anything, and I remarked how much better off 
we all should have been if we bad come along a nice high 
road instead of by a monkey path, and have associated with 
one of the highest officials of the land on the other side of 
the valley, I believe that I have had quite a unique ex- 
perience on this voyage, and have really seen a good many 
of the sides of the Abyssinian question, that a good many 
travellers have not had the chance of seeing, and I am certain 
if the Italians in the north will only keep on friendly relations 
with the lower classes, it wilt not take long before they can 
ignore the higher, who will be powerless to do them any 
harm J the moment the peasantry, who are no doubt the back 
bone of the country, see that they can live safely under the 
foreigner. 

However suitable a despotic monarchy may be for some 
countries, I do not think it is popular or will last much longer 
here, and one revolution will clear the atmosphere greatly, and 
then the position of the people will improve. Events and 
changes in Africa are more rapid perhaps than on any other 
continent and the crisis in this country may occur quicker 
than people imagine, and those that are interested in the 
country should be prepared for it* I could write a great 
deal on this subject, but perhaps it might get to a quarter 
which I should not like it to, so I had better be silent* how- 
ever there is no use ignoring that the change may rest on 
the life of a single man, and Abyssinia is a country where 
people very seldom die in their beds. 




CHAPTER XVIII 

SHOA 

n^HE route next day was round the head of the valley to 
^ the high road, just before it rises in zigzags up the 
mighty wall of rock that forms the southern borders of ohoa, 
and here I came across the gang of Italian prisoners that 
were constructing the new road, a fairly wide and level one 
with the boulders and rocks blasted away, and the debris 
built up as a low wall on the precipice side. Culverts were 
being roughly made, and if the road is kept in repair it will 
answer every purpose; the attempts at small bridges over 
the small water courses were made of trunks of thick trees 
placed alongside each other, and then covered with big stones^ 
interstices being filled in with smaller ones, so that the water 
could find its way through ; not a bad bridge as long as die 
timbers keep sound, and are not eaten by white ants, but 
if they gave way while anyone was crossing, a fall of many 
feet would certainly take place, and in some places perhaps 
many hundred feet into the valley below. 

The Italian soldiers were not looking so bad as I expected, 
but some of them were in rags, while others had been able 
to procure some clothes from Adese Ababa, where an enter- 
prising Greek had brought from the coast as many g^armenti 
as he could secure and given them to the prisoners, simplf 
taking their receipt, and trusting to the generosity of the 
Italian Government to repay him. In this instance he made 
a good speculation, as he was the means of giving the w ret che d 
prisoners something to cover themselves with, and the Govenh 
ment were thankful to him for doing so ; I wonder if omi 
would be the same, and if the Treasury would pay up^ miMt 
likely not, as they never had a precedent for doin^ so^ and 

it would not be their business that our soldiers were in n* 

in a foreign country. 

I had a long talk to a good many of the 
they were as well treated as they could expect to 
the small wage they earned for making d % 
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to add to the rations that were served out to theon by 
orders of the king. Several of them, however, had been 
beaten by the man in charge, and a couple of days before I 
arrived they had retaliated, and were now being left alone 
to go on with their work without interference. The road 
after the zigzag is got over runs along for a couple of miles 
on the level with a precipice on one side, and a steep irregular 
rocky wall on the other from two hundred and fifty to five 
hundred feet in height, till at last a gorge is reached, up 
which the road leads, (this pass and road is called the GobcUa 
Dagat), and after another mile the top of the Shoan plateau 
is come to, where I sat down and looked at the splendid view 
stretched out in front in me* 

To the north the whole of the mountains of the Wollo 
country with their enormous wind-swept heights, must have 
been several thousand feet higher than the point I was 
resting at, which seemed the highest in the neighbourhood, 
the Woro Eilo district was plainly visible^ and the upper 
bank of the giant Wancheet rift, and the old church of Nevat 
was a mere speck, then the outline of Menelek's state prison 
above Devvo, and then the high line of country above the 
Adabai and the valley of Arrish. On the east another huge 
canyon brought the river Mofa Woha from the north-east, 
its course being distinctly traced for many miles, until it 

I joined the Adabai some three miles off the place 1 was 

, resting at. 

A break in the eastern backbone ridge of the Abyssinian 

\ mountains that run north and south gave a far off glimpse 
of the sweltering Danakil country, and then the mountains 

I abruptly rose again and continued in a broken and irregular 
line of heights to Ankobar, the old capital of Shoa, now a 
place of only second rate importance. The Beressa river 

^Jowed at my feet from the south-cast in a minor canyon, 

^Hid joined the Adabai nearly opposite to the junction of the 

^^Mofa Woha with the same river, and the whole panorama of 
water, mountain rock and fell with broad tracts of cultivation, 
made a splendid picture, its beauty heightened by the lights 
and shades thrown from a partly overcast sky with fleecy white 
clouds standing out against the deep blue vault of the heavens 
above* The whole scene was immense in its grandeur and 
beautiful in the extreme, and embraced every sort of climate 
and vegetation. By simply facing round the view to the south- 
weal was totally dilTercnL rolling downs with very little to break 
the monotony of t^^HK^apCi and hardly a tree to be seen 



CHAPTER XVIII 
SHOA 

THE route next day was round the head of the Yattqftv 
the high road, just before it rises in dgxags iip^ 
mighty wall of rock that fonns the southern botdeiB of Shoii 
and here I came across the gang of Italian prisooen M 
were constructing the new rcMbd, a fidrly wide and level ok 
with tiie boulders and rocks blasted away, and tike ddxb 
built up as a low wall on the precipice side. Culverts wese 
being roughly made, and if the road is kept in repdr itvB 
answer every purpose ; the attempts at small 'bri^;ci ow 
the small water courses were made of trunks of tlikk tmi 
placed alongside each other, and then covered witii b&r staM 
mterstices being filled in with smaller ones, so that uewrfv 
could find its way through ; not a bad bridge as long as tte 
timbers keep sound, and are not eaten by iriiite antib hit 
if they gave way while anyone was crossing, a fell of tOMttf 
feet would certainly take place, and in some places peAapi 
many hundred feet into the valley below. 

The Italian soldiers were not looking so bad as I expected^ 
but some of them were in rags, while others had beoi able 
to procure some clothes from Adese Ababa, where an enter 
prising Greek had brought from the coast as many garmeoti 
as he could secure and given them to the prisoners, simp^ 
taking their receipt, and trusting to the generosity of tte 
Italian Government to repay him. In this instance he made 
a good speculation, as he was the means of giving the wretch e d 
prisoners something to cover themselves with, and the Govern- 
ment were thankful to him for doing so ; I wonder if oms 
would be the same, and if the Treasury would pay up, molt 
likely not, as thev never had a precedent for doing so^ and 
it would not be theu* business that our soldiers were in nuseqf 
in a foreign country. 

I had a long tsdk to a good many of the prisonerSi and 
they were as well treated as they could expc^ to be, and 
the small wage they earned for making the roads, allowoi 
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them to add to the rations that were served out to them by 
orders of the king. Several of them, however, had been 
beaten by the man in charge, and a couple of days before 1 
arrived they had retaliated, and were now being left alone 
to go on with their work without interfereuce. The road 
after the zigzag is got over runs along for a couple of miles 
on the level with a precipice on one side, and a steep irregular 
rocky wall on the other from two hundred and fifty to five 
hundred feet in height, till at last a gorge is reached, up 
which the road leads, (this pass and road is called the Gobella 
Dagat), and after another mile the top of the Shoan plateau 
is come to, where I sat down and looked at the splendid view 
stretched out in front in me. 

To the north the whole of the mountains of the WoHo 
country with their enormous wind swept heights, must have 
been several thousand feet higher than the point I was 
resting at, which seemed the highest in the neighbourhood, 
the Woro Eilu district was plainly visible, and the upper 
bank of the giant Wancheet rift, and the old church of Nevat 
was a mere speck, then the outline of Menelek's state prison 
above Devvo, and then the high line of country above the 
Adabai and the valley of Arrish* On the east another huge 
canyon brought the river Mofa Woha from the north-east^ 
its course being distinctly traced for many miles, until it 
joined the Adabai some three miles off the place I was 
resting at. 

A break in the eastern backbone ridge of the Abyssinian 
mountains that run north and south gave a far off glimpse 
of the sweltering Danakil country, and then the mountains 
abruptly rose again and continued in a broken and irregular 
line of heights to Ankobar, the old capital of Shoa, now a 
place of only second rate importance. The Beressa river 
flowed at my feet from the south-east in a minor canyon, 
and joined the Adabai nearly opposite to the junction of the 
Mofa Woha with the same river, and the whole panorama of 
water, mountain rock and fell with broad tracts of cultivation, 
made a splendid picture, its beauty heightened by the lights 
and shades thrown from a partly overcast sky with fleecy white 
clouds standing out against the deep blue vault of the heavens 
above. The whole scene was immense in its grandeur and 
beautiful in the extreme, and embraced every sort of climate 
and vegetation. By simply facing round the view to the south- 
west was totally different, rolling downs with very little to break 
the monotony of the landscape, and hardly a tree to be seen 
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mterstices t^ing filled in with smaller ones, so that tiv WItK 
could find its way through ; not a bad bridge as loiig as-tkt 
timbers keep sound, and are not eaten by idiite aatib Imk 
if they gave way while anyone was crossing, a fall ot nuuqf 
feet would certainly take place, and in some places periufs 
many hundred feet into the valley below. 

The Italian soldiers were not looking so bad as I expected^ 
but some of them were in rags, while others had been abk 
to procure some clothes from Adese Ababa, where an enta^ 
prising Greek had brought from the coast as many garmenli 
as he could secure and given them to the prisoners, simp^ 
taking their receipt, and trusting to the generosity of the 
Italian Government to repay him. In this instance he made 
a good speculation, as he was the means of giving the widd hcd 
prisoners something to cover themselves with, and the Goven- 
ment were thankful to him for doing so ; I wonder if con 
would be the same, and if the Treasury would pay up, ffloit 
likely not, as they never had a precedent for doing so^ and 
it would not be their business that our soldiers were in mibcqr 
in a foreign country. 

I had a long talk to a good many of the prisoners, and 
they were as well treated as they could expect to be, and 
the small wage they earned for making the roads, allowed 
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them to add to the rations that were served out to them by 
orders of the king. Several of theiiij however^ had been 
beaten by the man in charge, and a couple of days before I 
arrived they had retaliated, and were now being left alone 
to go on with their work without interference* The road 
after the zigzag is got over runs along for a couple of miles 
on the level with a precipice on one side, and a steep irregular 
rocky wall on the other from two hundred and fifty to five 
hundred feet in height, till at last a gorge is reached, up 
which the road leads, {this pass and road is called the GobcUa 
Dagat), and after another mile the top of the Shoan plateau 
is come to, where I sat down and looked at the splendid view 
stretched out in front in me» 

To the north the whole of the mountains of the Wollo 
country with their enormous windswept heights, must have 
been several thousand feet higher than the point I was 
resting at, which seemed the highest in the neighbourhood, 
the Woro Eilu district was plainly visible, and the upper 
bank of the giant Wancheet rift, and the old church of Nevat 
was a mere speck, then the outline of Menelek*s state prison 
above Devvo, and then the high line of country above the 
Adabai and the valley of Arrish* On the east another huge 
canyon brought the river Mofa Woha from the north-east, 
its course being distinctly traced for many miles, until it 
joined the Adabai some three miles off the place I was 
resting at, 

A break in the eastern backbone ridge of the Abyssinian 
mountains that run north and south gave a far off glimpse 
of the sweltering Danakil countiy, and then the mountains 
abruptly rose again and continued in a broken and irregular 
line of heights to Ankobar, the old capital of Shoa, now a 
place of only second rate importance* The Beressa river 
flowed at my feet from the south-east in a minor canyon, 
and joined the Adabai nearly opposite to the junction of the 
Mofa Woha with the same river, and the whole panorama of 
water^ mountain rock and fell with broad tracts of cultivation, 
made a splendid picture, its beauty heightened by the lights 
and shades thrown from a partly overcast sky with ficecy white 
clouds standing out against the deep blue vault of the heavens 
above* The whole scene was immense in its grandeur and 
beautiful in the extreme, and embraced every sort of climate 
and vegetation. By simply facing round the view to the south- 
w^t was totally different, rolling downs with very little to break 
the monotony of the landscape, and hardly a tree to be seen 
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except round some isolated church or hamlet, and bar 
fields following barley fields till all traces of their dividing ' 
turf walls were lost in the further distance* 

A rich land and capable of being made a happy one, 
an industrious ai^d docile population held down by a despotic 
power, with no chance of improving their position, and never 
knowing whether they will ever enjoy the fruits of their 
labour^ the capabilities of this country are very great, and 
under a good government, with the security that it wCHild 
bring, the people would soon improve their position. 

There is no need to be told what the population consists 
of, and who are the ruling race, as the buildings in the 
villages show thatj the fairly comfortable and large establish' 
ments of the Christian Amharans tieing close to the squalid 
wretched cabins of the Mahomedan Shoans, who do all the 
work and pay the majority of the taxation. The Chrtstiaii 
goes about with his escort of armed servants^ who all wear 
good but dirty clothes^ while the Mahomedan has only a 
dirty pair of cotton drawers and a shirt, wkh an un tanned 
sheep skin or woollen cloak over his shoulders^ and instead 
of carrying a rifle or a sword, has only some hoc or iron 
shodded stick used for agricultural purposes, I thought 
what a good thing it would be for the country, and whether 
a day is not far distant when the agricultural instniment 
will be the only one seen, and how easy it would be to govern 
these people, as their great aim in life seems to be to lead t 
quiet life and enjoy the results of their labour, practise thdf 
own religion, and when rich enough to make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and then to return and die in peace in thdr own 
country. 

Here I saw two dtflferent people held in bondage as si 
Italian officer. Lieutenant Fuso, came up with several other 
Italians private soldiers European and native ; the latter 
happily having escaped mutilation like the majority of them 
had to undergo after the battle of Adowa I had a lot^ 
chat to the officer who was treated quite as well as could be 
expected, but it must have been a sad experience to work 
for a native ruler, his only consolation was that the nxul hr 
and his compatriots were making, might prove useful In 
march foreign troops over on some future occasion, and tim 
King MeneTek's wish for the improvement of his roadf 
military purpose might be also a good thing for the invaden 
as well I again here made inquiries, as I did on evrff 
opportunity that offered, and asked the Italians how tkqr 
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got on with the inhabitants of the country and I was in- 
variably informed that the peasantry went out of their way 
to do them little kindnesses and would give them all sorts 
of little things, such as milk, eggs and bread , and never 
dream of asking for payment in return ; it was only the 
minor officials, belonging to the soldiery and the soldiers, 
that used bad language and occasionally struck them ; in 
fact the conduct of the poorer people left nothing to be 
desired. 

I heard a great deal after I left Abyssinia, mostly from 
French sources, of the bad way in which the Italians had 
behaved in the country and the ungentlemanly manner in 
which the Italian officers conducted themselves. I believe 
this to be one of the most cruel lies that one nation ever 
perpetrated against another, and that there was not a shadow 
of fact in the accusation. That some of the poorer of the 
Italian soldiers took unto themselves Abyssinian women, and 
wanted to stay in the country against the wish of their 
officers was a fact, but this I do not consider any great 
crime, and what poor men of any European country might 
have done, as they were living in a fertile country with a 
splendid climate, and perhaps with much better prospects of 
getting on, than in some squahd priest-ridden town in Italy. 
I do not believe that there is a more unlovely place in the 
world than our East end of London, with its horrible sur- 
roundings and poverty and where many of the inhabitants 
do not know where to look for their next meal ; certainly a 
man coming from there into a lovely, bright country, where 
all the necessaries of life are to be obtained for the least 
labour, cannot be blamed for wishing to better his position^ 
and living a life free from the troubles that he has hitherto 
met on every side, and if he takes to himself a partner in 
"ic shape of a good-looking native wife, who will help him 
' gain his livelihood and look after his house for him, it is 
xly obeying the laws of nature, and is still less worthy of 
ac. Several of tlie Italian soldiers had done so and they 
themselves as being perfectly happy, and had no 
; to uo back to their country, but preferred their Robinson 
Mrs Friday^ to that they had to look forward 
rn *- 'v-^t' Those that I saw were certainly 
\ng the natives to better their 
were living in better built 
d neat flower and vegetable 
Aither a little live stock and 
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certainly had already made their Mrs Friday, as far as clean- 
ness was concerned, much better than her neighbours. 

We encamped about three miles away from the top of 
Gobella Dogat pass, at the village of Costa Amba, the Iwad- 
quarters of Dedjatch Maconen, Sie governor of the district 
It was bitter cold and the wind blew and whistled through 
the basalt pillars of a neighbouring cliff, making weifd and 
uncanny noises, which joined with the cries of the hyena, 
made one think of spooks and other denizens of fancy, and 
kept both Schimper and I awake for a long time. I bdleve 
in nothing ghostly or supernatural, but ScUmper and Hadgi 
Ali are both highly superstitious, and the one took to las 
Bible and the other to the Koran, and they sat up long 
after I went to sleep, reading their respective books by die 
light of one of the candles we had made en rauU. I chaffed 
them next morning, and thanked them for keeping the devils 
away from me during the night, and Schimper only replied, 
Ah, Mr Wylde, when I am in doubt and I think there b 
danger from wicked things, I do read my Bible, and do hold 
my crucifix, and then I am safe ; all the same he was veqr 
sleepy in the morning and I took Hadgi Ali to the cliff, and 
he had the satisfaction of finding out that the noise really 
came from the wind blowing into a cavern lined with basalt 
pillars, a line of which projected across the face and some 
way past it. 

The whole way from Costa Amba to above Chela lake, 
two marches off from Adese Ababa, is highly monotonous, 
over black soil, grass, marsh, bog and barley land, with hardly 
a tree except in some low hollow where the ground has been 
too damp to allow the fires that sweep over these downs to 
destroy them, or on some high ground with cliff sides, where 
the basalt rock has acted as a barrier against the annual 
conflagration, but even here some partly charred vegetable 
giant shows the cause why the country is bare of timber. 
All the villages are protected by a zone of uncultivated 
ground which is kept free from grass, so the fire wave may die 
out, and in them a few accacia and mimosa trees are seen, and 
perhaps a hedge or two of quol-quol or some prickly cactus ; 
these latter trees generally denote the residence of a Christiaa 

There can be no doubt that the Mahomedans who in- 
habited the country formerly, were a great deal better off 
than they are now, as there are remains of good tombs in 
the cemeteries that are met with so frequently, many of the 
stones still bearing traces of decoration, and doubtless on 
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some of them inscriptions might be found, aa it is far from 
impossible, that if these early Mahomedans had advanced to 
the stage of civilisation of stone carving, that they could 
also read and write, and left some mark in letters on the 
monuments that they erected over their dead* It is likely 
enougfh also, that when the wave of Mahomedan invasion 
swept over the greater portion of the Abyssinian highlands, 
that the conquerors, after they in their turn were driven back, 
had the majority of the monuments they erected also 
destroyed, in retaliation for their destruction of the churches 
and houses belonging to the Christians ; this having taken 
place such a long time ago that the ruins must now be buried 
in debris^ or perhaps under the village dust heaps, and the 
pick and the spade would be required to unearth them. The 
earliest Mahomedan and Arab ruins further north are under- 
ground, and the few inscriptions that have been found, simply 
relate to a well or a fountain built by such and such a person 
for the good of the traveller, or a resting place for the poor 
of the district, or some such charitable action. 

The present Moslems simply live in turf houses, a full 
description of them has been given in another part of this 
book, and I can only add here, in this part of Shoa, that the 
dirty huts that they inhabit are not fit for a European to 
enter, and the few times I was by force obliged to seek 
shelter in them, gave me a very unfavourable opinion of the 
condition of the people, and there being absolutely no wood 
procurable, the stench and smoke from the burning "cow 
chips *' made me glad when the violent hail and rain storms 
were over. On five occasions only did we procure firewood 
in northern Shoa, and then only in such small quantities 
that as soon as the dinner was cooked, the fire had to be 
carried on with the very poor fuel of the country, which has 
little or no heating properties, and it was nearly impossible 
to dry our clothes, and my servants sat huddled together 
round a small fire trying to keep warm, and their eyes water- 
ing from the pungent smoke given off from the semi-dried 
animal droppings ; dirty was no name for the state we all 
got in, and wc all looked more or less the colour of bad 
kippered herrings, smoke-dried and smelly* 

After getting out of tlie Tuchwayn Province, part of it 
belonging to Queen Taitou who has a large estate at Kusei, 
where there is also a large government grain store fairly well 
fortified, the last bit of interest ceases in the scenery, and 
there are not even monkeys to interest one, as there is nothing 
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to shelter them on the downs. Near Costea Amba and 
Imberta Uiey are very numerous, as they have the nc^^ibour- 
ing canyons to live in, and their great enemy the leof^rd has 
b^n nearly exterminated on the Shoa side of the AdabtL 

Between Imberta and Sallela I was very interested to 
see three large lots of these Geladas of all sizes ; from tiie 
oldest of hairy patriarchs to the smallest of downy babies^ 
on the march to their feeding grounds ; they have regular 
roads, and the natives say that each troop always keeps to 
its own path. They leave their sleeping-places the momcot 
it begins to get light, and arrive on the top of the canyon 
about sunrise ; if there is a barley field to be gleaned doae 
to the canyon, they proceed to that, if not, they may have 
to go some way before finding one ; they seem to know diat 
they will not be molested by the inhabitants of the coimtiy 
if they do not touch the growing grain, and they therefore 
keep away from the ripening crops. In this barley countiy 
there is not a month in the year during which harvesting is 
not going on, so it is only a question how far the monlreys 
have to travel to procure food ; failing finding grain they 
diligently work the downs for roots, berries, or flower seeds^ 
and it is only when they are driven by hunger that they raid 
the crops. Monkeys and Shoans seem to be on the best of 
terms, and it is most amusing to see the children trying to 
drive the monkeys off the stubbles when they are gleaning. 
Several of the small boys will commence pelting them witii 
stones, and the largest of the male monkeys will commence 
barking and showing their teeth, and then the small boys 
will run back to the villages followed for a short distance 
by several of the old males, who will then return to their 
gleaning. 

I had a most interesting conversation with the choum of 
Sallela regarding these Geladas. We were all watching a 
troop of about seventy on their way back to their cliffs, and 
they passed within a short distance of the village ; the rear 
of the troop was brought up by a very large male, lame on 
one hind leg, and the choum said he could remember it for 
many years, ever since it was a small one, and it was lame 
then. I could not get him to say how many years it was 
ago, or I might have fixed its age, but it was over twenty, or 
as he said, when his boy was a baby, pointing to a young 
man of about that age or a little more. This would give the 
age of the leader of the Geladas as about twenty-five, and 
doubtless they live to a considerably greater one. 
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I should think that this kind of monkey by the shape of 
"its skull is quite as intelligent as any of the other known 
species, and 1 do not wonder, therefore, that they get very 
intelligent, and know that when they are stealing the crops 
they are doing wrong ; the number of years they live in one 
place and seeing the neighbouring villagers daily, they begin 
to distinguish those that do not molest them, and like 
monkeys in captivity they begin to know their master. 
This is no traveller's yarn that I am about to relate, but 
a fact, and is certainly one of the most interesting true 
monkey stories that I have ever come across in my many 
wanderings. The old choum asked me if I would like to see 
the old male monkey quite close, and of course I was 
delighted to have a chance of seeing a really wild specimen 
in close proximity ; he thereupon commenced calling *' Baba, 
Baba," and the old male stopped and gave evidently the 
word of command to the others, and they all halted. The 
choum then sent for a bit of bread, which he put on a stone 
about ten yards off from where we were sitting, and the old 
male came up slowly and took the bread, and sat down 
and commenced eating it, giving grunts of satisfaction as 

*he was saying thank you. 
This Gelada when standing upright was over four feet 
^ht inches in height, and had a nearly black mane, and 
his fur was in beautiful condition and not a bare spot about 
it, in fact a most decent animal, and he seemed quite as 
intelligent as a good many negroes. The muscular develop- 
ment of the arms and unbroken leg was very great, and 
few men would stand a chance against such a beast 

That monkey did not come into the house, or dine with 
the choum, nor did it do anything more than I related, but 
still it proved that this wild animal, after seeing the same 
man daily for many years, had confidence in the choum, and 
I was not at all surprised that the villagers believed that 
he kept his big family in order, and had taught them to 
leave the growing crops alone; namely, that there was 
danger in going into high and growing corn, and none if 
they kept in the open, or that there was danger in pulling 
down grain, but not in picking it up, I have often had 
monkey stories told me by the country people^ some hardly 
6t for publication and others that would make black printer's 
ink blush ; some, however, are highly amusing despite their 
being what some people would call very vulgar. The tales 
r^arding animals known in Abyssinia are of a very far 
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Eastern character, and no doubt they must have or^nally 
started from there, and were brought into the country by 
those early settlers from Southern Arabia or from still 
further east 

Soon after leaving Sallela a part of the country is come 
to which seems to me to be the most uninteresting part of 
the whole of Abyssinia ; it is the central upland of Shoa, 
and if I was asked what it consisted of, I should say Uack 
mud and marsh with a few bits of basalt pushed thron|^ it 
I shall always remember the country round Gnua and 
GaduUa, and its dreary view with a glimpse of the mountains 
of Ankobar to the east, and that of Selali the country of 
Ras Dargai (King Menelek's uncle) to the west, witii a 
ridge of mountains in front of us, over which I am tdd b 
Adese Ababa, and the end of our southern journey. 

The whole of the drainage of the numerous mud ditdieSi 
mud brooks, and mud flats, all goes to the Adabai, and 
during the rainy season this river must carry an enonnons 
volume of water to the Blue Nile and a very large amount 
of colouring matter. In any other country these water 
courses would be fringed with vegetation, whereas the tallest 
plant is some bunch of rushes perhaps five feet high. These 
are generally cut down by the women to make basket work 
with before they have reached that height, as if they get 
too long they get too tough and then are useless for makmg 
the waterproof utensils used for household purposes. Every 
pond and mud hole had a brood of goslings or young ducks, 
but we had only a few cartridges left so we did not kill 
them, besides we had a great deal of difficulty in cooking 
anything owing to want of firewood, and from my diary 
I find now both our cooks are either too ill or too lazy to 
cook, and it is very often ten o'clock at night before we can 
get the water to boil to make our coffee, and with native 
made bread and a boiled egg we go to bed hungry and 
cold. 

The end of this uninteresting country finishes up with 
Chela Lake, a large saucer-shaped depression surrounded 
by ranges of small hills with a most pronounced rise to the 
south-south-west, over which the Adese-Ababa road runs. 
There is an outlet on the north-north-west that takes the 
waters of the lake on their way to join the Adibai, but it is 
a very small one. In the rainy season Chela Lake must be 
at least seven miles long by from two to three broad, and 
during the dry season shrinks to a mere puddle, so anyone 
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ssing it during the wettest season would mark on the map 
a bi^ lake, while perhaps a traveller passing in the dry season 
would find a pond and say what a terrible romancer the 
other man was. 

We had a rainstorm the day before I arrived, and on the 
first glimpse of this duck and goose covered water, I do not 
think it could be more than a mile and a half in length ; the 
afternoon and night was one incessant downpour, and the next 
morning it was over twice the size, and I am told that the 
village of Chela is an island in the height of the rains, which 
I can well believe. Here we had about the worst hailstorm 1 
ever experienced, and many of the hailstones were the size of 
walnuts and hurt terribly where they struck ; to face the 
storm was impossible and we all had to turn our backs to it 
The barley fields were cut to pieces, and I never felt so mean 
in ail my life, as it was bitterly cold and we got drenched. 
The storm passed over as quickly nearly as it came on, and 
then the sun came out about four o'clock; and then we had 
a double rainbow resting over the lake which looked very 
pretty, but we were all too miserable to pay much attention to 
the beauty of the scene, and were busy trying to find out a 
dry place to camp on or where the least hailstones lay on 
the ground. At last I saw on a ridge just above Chela 
village a heap of straw where the natives had been cleaning 
their barley, so I made my servants take my things there, 
and Schimpcr sent one of his servants to find out who it 
belonged to. On the owner coming, we purchased the great 
stack for a dollar, and we soon cleared it away and found a 
dry place underneath large enough for all of us to camp 
under, and seeing a broken down hut with a little wood 
about it we also purchased it for another dollar and two out 
of our remaining bars of salt. 

We soon had a roaring fire under way* the first for many 
days, and wc got thoroughly dry and I managed to get a 
warm bath, which I sadly wanted, as I had not washed for 
five days since crossing the Adabai, and I am sorry to say I 
found several insects on me of two sorts, that are not 
mentioned in polite society ; the only wonder was that I had 
not more^ as every one of the natives and my servants were 
swarming with them. Till the present moment I remember 
our dinner that night, and the ducks that Schimper had shot 
were delicious, and we managed to get some green peas from 
the choum's garden* The choum was at first very unfriendly 
and absolutely refused to give the escort and Hailou any- 
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^J^^ loffcred topay for aU that I wanted and he 
woidd scU nothing as he professed to have nothing left in 
his house for himself and his family. His reason for hot scU- 
ing was, if he had sold to me that Hailou would have wanted 
the things for nothing. I sent to a neighbouring gnmp of 
houses and got eggs, mUk, chickens and honey whidi %e 
were badly m want o£ Haflou and his men had to eo 
supperless, and as I saw they were all very hungry and qufte 
tired out with our k)ng wet day's march, the moment Haikm 
went to sleep I gave the soldiers two sheep I had with me, 
and they made a good meal, Hailou also having his share; 
and the next morning he was quite gracious to me and said 
that our troubles would soon be over, as the day after we 
should reach our destination and then I should see what a 
beautiful place Adesa- Ababa was, and what he would do for 
me ; however, the next day we did not arrive at our destina- 
tion, as we started late and the march was a great deal too 
long, one of the soldiers said, to do in one day. 

From the place we encamped above Chela Lake the road 
led all up hill over a more broken country, mostly grass 
valleys surrounded by high hills which were worthy the name 
of mountains ; the farms were all far away from the main 
road, as evidently agriculture near the highway, owing to so 
many soldiers going backwards and forwards, was as usual 
not a paying business. During the whole day's march wc 
constantly passed batches of soldiers, some of them very 
civil and others the reverse ; we also passed many countrymen 
with supplies of all sorts, and many animals laden with fire- 
wood and timber for building purposes, shewing already what 
a distance fuel for cooking purposes is brought to Adese- 
Ababa. 

The last ridge of mountains was arrived at, that divides 
the upper Shoan highlands from the lower level round Adcse- 
Ababa, and at last we got to the top of the Baruck pass and 
sat down under a sycamore fig-tree just on the southern sklc, 
and enjoyed the warm sun and the shelter from the cold 
north-west wind off the downs. We followed the main road 
down the pass to the open plains, and then finding it im- 
mxssible to reach the capital till after dark, we turned off to 
the right to the village of Tanquill^, where Hailou ended up 
his journey with a final quarrel with the villagers. The 
choum of the village, seeing our cavalcade coming across the 
oj>on land towards his home, riding away before we got there, 
I Uilou giving chase. As the choum was riding a horse, and 
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Hailou was only on a mule's back, he could not overtake him 
and he returned in a very bad temper to find that I had pitched 
camp at a well built Isolated farmstead, whose owner would 
have nothing to do with the escort^ and ordered them off to 
the village situated about a mile away. It rained heavily in 
the afternoon and it was so wet that the escort did not care 
about coming near my tent, so we spent the last night in 
peace, and the owner of the farm and his family were most 
kind and attentive to me, and I obtained everything I 
required, including goat^s milk for our coffee. 

The cattle disease in Shoa was still very bad, and nearly 
all the horned cattle at Tanquille were dead, and I did not 
care about drinking cow's milk as it might also be bad for 
one, not that the natives mind, as they not only drink the milk 
but eat the meat of the animals suffering from lung sickness, 
and often cut the animals* throats to save their lives, as the 
Irishman said. They will not eat the flesh of an animal that 
dies from the disease, but they will kill them when they are 
absolutely at the last gasp. 1 hardly eat a bit of beef the 
whole way from Macalle till I reached Adese Ababa, and 
then it was from healthy animals killed for the use of the 
Italian prisoners, 

Tanquille is a pleasant little village situated in a small 
inlet of the downs and nearly surrounded by hills fairly well 
covered with big trees of the sycamore fig, too big to cut up 
for firewood,and also juniper trees that are reserved for building 
purposes, they belonging to one of the churches in the district ; 
being protected from the cold winds the climate is very much 
warmer than that met with in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and all the crops ripen here much quicker than in the open, 
and maize and dhurra can be grown that do not succeed, or 
are a precarious crop elsewhere* From what I could learn 
from this farmer he made a good deal of money out of his 
crops which he could sell well at Adese Ababa, but he had 
the same complaint to make, although he was quite near the 
king, of the exactions of the soldiery. I daresay many 
travellers on making inquiries would be satisfied with going 
to the first cultivated ground and asking the owner if he 
was robbed by the military, and he would very likely get an 
answer in the negative, and the man himself most likely 
would be a petty oflicer ; the old saying of dog does not eat 
dog, is applicable to this country as well, and no military 
man will loot another in his own district, but an Amharan 
will a Tigr^an, and vt^e versa^ and both the Mahomedans. 
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Food at Tanquille was very much dearer than at any other 
place I had as yet visited, and eggs^ chickens and butter, 
were in great demand owing to the number of Italian prisoners 
at Adese Ababa. We sat up for a long time at night, well 
on till the small hours of the morning, as we had a very 
heavy thunderstorm, and the heavy rain falling on the tent 
made sleep impossible, and quite near our camp place were 
the remains of several dead bullocks on which a number of 
hyenas were feeding, and their fighting and quarrelling over 
the half-picked bones lasted for a long time. These animals 
simply swarm near Adese Ababa, and aa they live at some 
distance from the town among the rocks in the neighbouring 
mountains, they have some distance to go before they get food 
and they are therefore later in feeding than in other parts of 
the country. Near all the other big towns their dens are not 
more than an hour's distance, therefore an hour or two after j 
sunset their cries commence, and if food is plentiful thcyj 
have finished feeding by ten o'clock and the rest of the night] 
is spent in peace. It is very curious how seldom hyenas! 
are seen in Abyssinia, although perhaps dozens of them arc 
heard every night It is only when the moon is full and 
very bright, that their ghostly forms are seen flitting about, 
and it is only " new chums " that try to shoot them. 

I remember when I first came to the country many years 
ago as a '" tender foot *' I was very keen on shooting themv 
and procured several splendid heads both of the striped and 
spotted j but they were dirty beasts to handle, and their smdl 
something disgusting. I have now come to the conclusion 
that they are far too valuable an animal to molest, and 
are a great deal more useful than the majority of our 
home Municipal CounciUors, keeping the towns and villages 
perfectly clean* They ought to make good animals to hunt 
with a pack of dogs as they would serve instead of a draft 
and would always give a good run and a warm scent from 
the neighbourhood of the towns to their deni, but perhaps 
where no foxhound would care to enter. Who knows tkit 
the day may not be far distant^ when Englishmen will hunt 
the hyena in Abyssinia with a pack of dogs. The coimtiy 
would be a good one to ride over, as there are plenty oif 
watercourses, and the turf walls that surround the fields waulJ 
give plenty of jumps, and the sport would be very popular 
With the natives, as many of them are very keen sponsmca 
It would also give them a favourable impression of uis, wheo 
compared to the "boulevard foreigner*' who docs nolfahv 
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but a little shooting i this type of European being the only 
one they know. 

We left Taoquille after the night's rain, everything being 
wet and muddy, and instead of returning to the level high 
road that follows from the commencement of the Baruck 
pass over the plain to Shola, the nearest camping^ground to 
the east of Adese Ababa, we took a mountain path of the 
worst description. J kept an account of the water courses 
we had to cross before the settlement of Adese Ababa came 
in sight, and they numbered twenty-three ; through these we 
had to flounder* These water-courses were not made use of 
for irrigation purposes as they would have been in other 
parts of the country. The day was fine to start with and 
then got showery, and our clean up in the morning at 
Tanquille before starting was in vain as in a short time we 
were dirtier and wetter than ever, and a bad bout of fever 
came on in consequence of the ducking, and shivering with 
fever I arrived in sight of the Ghebbi or king's palace situated 
on the highest isolated hill of the depression and broken 
ground that forms the new capital 




CHAPTER XIX 
ADESE ABABA 

AS far as the first sq^ht and impression of Adese Ababt 
was concerned I was not struck witli it;^ and periisfi 
fixnn the point where I was stationed due nortli I liad,wa 
the exception of the high land round Entotto tiie old capM 
to the westwards, the best bird's-eye view of this 9(tta§pm 
and very laige settlement What first strikes the eye asi 
is the most conspicuous part of the wliole view, ia Ae Ul 
on which King Menelek's large enclosure is aitaated ; it ii 
built at the end and on the h^hest part of an 
lower spur of the Entotto mountains, and is nearly i 
t^ lower land, and two streams always containing a ]_ 
supply of water come from the h^hlands to the nordi i 
west and join in a valley about three miles to the i 
of the GhebbL On the flattish spur there are several 
large enclosures containing houses and gardens, that of tte 
AtK>ona Theophilus being about the best. The whole district 
consists of more or less broken ground with small gullies thst 
have been formed by the washing away of the soil by die 
quick flowing drainage from the highlands. The place caa- 
not be called a town but a conglomeration of hamlets and 
huts with hardly a decent house to be seen anywhere. The 
whole area is nearly treeless and very disappointing and not 
to be compared to a great many of the noithem towns. 

In the centre of the depression at the foot of the GfaeUi 
there is lower land in which are situated the hot springs cf 
Filua, generally with a thin cloud of steam hanging over 
them, and quite close to these is a small pond and a huge 
water meadow belonging to the king; from the water 
meadows there is a gradual rise to large open grass dowiUi 
which continue till the surrounding mountains are reached, 
that are of the same description as those passed through in 
the WoUo country but not nearly so grand or picturesque 
We could see groups of soldiers' tents dotted over the land- 
scape belonging to the men of the numerous military leaden 
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of other districts, that had come to pay their respects to the 
king, and through my glasses I could see a constant stream 
of people both mounted and on foot going to and coming 
from the king's palace, which seemed densely crowded with 
a mass of specks like the smallest of ants, in fact the hill 
might be likened to an ant-heap with its busy workers going 
backwards and forwards, but these human beings we were 
watching might be termed a la^y lot of loafers, soldiers and 
sycophants, who perhaps had never done an honest day's 
work in their life. 

Another conspicuous object was a group of very lai^e 
European tents in a spacious courtyard belonging to a fairly 
IsLTge house over which the Red Cross Flag was flying, mark- 
ing the head-quarters of the Russian Red Cross Mission who 
had so kindly and disinterestedly come to aid the Abyssinians 
and to look out after their wounded because they were, or 
nearly so, their co-religionists, pills and bandages marking 
the first footsteps of Russia in Africa, and opening, perhaps, 
under the cloak of charity and humanity what may become 
a foundation to build a right to interfere in the politics of 
Abyssinia and the north-east of Africa and also on our line 
^ of commerce to the east 

H We continued our march down the path that led towards 
Hthe Ghebbi, sending on part of our escort to the palace to ask 
V where we were to camp, and crossed the first stream, a good 
sized brook in the dry season and impassable during the 
rains, and halted at a stone quarry where some labourers were 
at work blasting a white lime-stone rock, and some Arab 
and Indian masons were dressing stone. These men had all 
come from Aden and were getting much higher wages than 
they could procure there. They told me that they also 
received rations from the king, and that they were saving 
nearly all their pay. The blocks of stone they were dress- 
ing were intended for the construction of the ktng^s private 
dwelling, and this work and the road-making were the first 
examples of what the present ruler is doing to improve his 
surroundings now that be considers himself firmly seated on 
the throne. 

The road from the quarry led to the lower depression 
skirting the hill on which the Ghebbi was built, and, on 
one of the minor palace oBficials arriving, we followed it and 
were led to a house about a mile and a half further on 
than Ghebbi, situated on a ridge of high land that forms the 
opposite side of the depression to the king's palace. I was 
2D 
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delighted when I put foot in the house that had been given 
me as a residence, as I was completely done up with my long 
voyage and the hardships that I had undergone, and had a 
very bad attack of fever on me from getting constantly wet 
through, I was dirty and unshaved, with my hair very long 
and my riding clothes torn and stained, and my hands in a 
terrible state from the cold at nights and the hot sun by day, 
and not having any toilet soap left to clean them properly, 
my face where exposed and especially my nose was a sight, 
the skin pealing off and hanging in strips, and 1 looked as 
disreputable as possible. It was just sunset when I arrived, 
and the man in charge of the house did not come for some 
little time while I was shivering with fever in the courtj^rd, 
when he did he gave everything I could want, native t>ed* 
steads, a sofa, mats, carpets, tables and chaif^, but both 
Schimper and I were a great deal too tired out to do much 
and we wanted sleep, as for the last few days, owing to the 
bad weather at night time, we had hardly closed our eyes. 
We went supperless to bed, and the last thing I remember 
before going off to sleep was Hailou's shrill voic^ disputing 
with the guardian, who would not allow him to enter the room 
where I was. 

A hardly uninterrupted sleep of nearly ten hours and I 
awoke to find the sun up, and feeling that the fever had left 
me for the time, but an indescribable irritation^ and I fotiitd 
the fleas and bugs had been having a feast and jubilation on 
the body of the first Englishman that had found his way to 
Adesc-Ababa, and they had evidently appreciated the meal 
as I was all over bumps. There are times in one's life when 
a particular bath is remembered, and I shall never forget 
mine the morning after my arrival* 1 sent down for buckets 
of water to the nearest hot spring, about half a mile off, and 
when it arrived at the house it was so warm that I could 
hardly bear my hand in it, and I shall never forget, while I 
was having it, Schimper telling me that an Italian lieutenant 
was in the next enclosure, and he had obtained a bit of soap 
from him, so, on using it, I was soon fairly clean, and what 
With a shave and Hadgi All cutting my hair about as short 
as the bristles of a toothbrush I began to look quite decent* 

We had a capital breakfast and then a lot of visitors 
called, mostly Italian ofBccrSp and I heard from them what 
they had to put up with since being taken prisonct*s at 
Adowa. They were all looking healthy and in good con- 
dition, and as they had received new clothes they were 
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^Rboking neat and tidy. They were receiving letters and news 
at uncertain intervals, and they could send nothing away 
except when an Italian Government courier left, which was 
once in about two months, and they dare not trust anything 
to the Abyssinian post^ as it was in the hands of French 
subjects. I was advised on no account to trust anything to 
it King Menelek had started the post and his idea was if 
a stamp with a picture of his head was put upon a letter it 
would go to any part of the world in safety, and that no one 
would tamper with it en route ; but the French subjects that 
look out after the postal service take the keenest interest in 
everything that strangers do in the country* It was supposed 
to leave Adese- Ababa and to come from Djibuti every fourteen 
days, but it all depended on the state of the roads, and the 
service on my arrival had not long been started. The king 
had had relays of messengers from Harar for several years 
that immediately brought him all the important news of 
what the Italians were doing, and the French had kept him 
posted up in everything from Djibuti. 

Soon after my arrival I had a visit from the king^s 
Chamberlain or Master of the Ceremonies, Gerazmatch Yusef, 
who came to inquire after me and to find out all about 
what I had been doing. He said that I had been expected 
a very long time ago, before peace had been arranged with 
the Italians, and I explained him the delay and said it was 
none of my fault that I had been taken to all parts of the 
country, and that I was very angry at the way I had been 
treated and not allowed to get my things from Adowa and 
the Italian frontier before I started. Gerazmatch Yusef talks 
French mast fluently and seems to be a very intelligent and 
superior sort of a person. In the middle of his visit I had 
another shivering fit, and he immediately saw how ill I was, 
and on leaving he said I should have everything I wanted 
and he would call again when I was better. I gave him my 
passport and letter of appointment from the Mancfmster 
Guardian which he asked me if he could take away with 
him, to which I consented, and for curiosity's sake on his 
departure I made one of my servants follow him to find out 
where he went, and it was reported to me that he had gone 
straight to the house of a Frenchman who had recently 
arrived* 

When I was at Adese-Ababa, with the exception of the 
Red Cross Mission from Russia, there were no others in the 
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the Italian delegate had left with an agreement that 
been drawn up, and if the terms were agreed to, the Treaty 
of Peace would be based on them ; as the Italian repre- 
sentative could not act without reference to Rome, he had 
gone to the Coast for orders. The Italian prisoners had to 
remain until the terms agreed upon were accepted, and there 
was no immediate prospect of their getting away. 

While at Adese-Ababa I spent the greater part of my 
time with the Italian officers who were most kind to me, 
and General Albertone had hours upon hours conversation 
regarding the battle of Adowa. Of course I having seen the 
whole of the battle-field and knowing it so well, I could 
explain many things he knew little about even round his 
position ; that battle was fought and refought over and over 
againi and I used to be very much amused how excited we 
all used to get atid how the earth was dug up with sticks 
explaining the different episodes, and the amount of paper 
we spoilt in drawing plans, Schimper at the time of the 
fight was with General Baratieri^ and neither of them saw 
anj^hing of it very close and nothing of Daborm Ida's or 
General Albertone^s positions, so he could not help in the 
argument and only looked on ; he could, however, fix one 
point certain, that General Baratieri halted in one place for 
many hours, and a great deal too far off to aid anyone of 
those that got into action against a foe much slower even 
than the mobile Abyssinians, General Albertone repeatedly 
told me that he sent back several times to say that he had 
taken up his position, and asked why he was not being 
supported, and where the centre was, and why it did not 
come forward ; and he never received any answer to his 
messages. To retreat was impossible, and if he had taken 
up a trifle better position about a mile in advance, he would 
have been equally quickly surrounded and outnumbered, and 
it was his opinion that they never stood a chance from the 
time they left tlieir position at Entiscio, and if the whole of 
their force had been in touch that the end would have been 
the same, only they would have inflicted a heavier loss on 
the Abyssinians* 

His artilleiy, in spite of having superior gunners to serve it, 
was inferior to the enemy's in range, and therefore stood no 
chance- There can be no blame attached to the Italian 
officers, who behaved bravely and fought till the majority of 
them were killed or wounded, and till defence was further 
impossible ; as no more ammunition was left, what more could 
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ley do* or their country expect from them ? I can vouch 
for their bravery by the battle-field, and for them being 
gentlemen by their conduct after they were taken prisoners 
and during their stay in the country, and the wicked libels 
published about them by another European power reflected 
more on the nation that gave the false news to the world 
than it did to those who it was intended to injure. 

The history of the campaign has never been written^ and 
when it is it can bring no discredit on the Italian nation, 
although blame must be attached to individuals ; there was 
no disgrace in being beaten by a foe that consists of such 
splendid fighting material as the Abyssinians^ especially 
when they outnumbered the ItaUans in the ratio that they 
did* I have no hesitation in saying that, had English 
soldiers been in a like position, the result would have been 
the same. 

It has been the fashion in England to regard the Abys- 
linians with a sort of contempt and to under rate them in 
every possible way, all I can add is, that if it is in this spirit 
that Englishmen undertake any campaign in future against 
these mountaineers, they will have a rude awakening, 
and will find that it is not against the Dervishes that they 
are fighting. I may be wrong, but I consider that the 
Soudan campaigns have been a bad school, as the actual 
fighting has been so easy, and although the foe has been a 
brave one they have never shown any tactics, and have 
always charged in the open with their spears and shields 
against modem arms of precision with only one result^ 
namely, being annihilated. 

How good the Abyssinians are is little understood, and 
now they are armed with modern rifles and modern artillery 
and that their tactics are admirably suited to the country 
they inhabit, they will prove a foe that will tax the re- 
sources of any first-class power and will necessitate large 
forces being kept ready, I do not say at the frontier but 
within easy distance of it, to protect the subjects of Abys- 
sinia's neighbours, who cannot be allowed to live in fear of 
raids as they will never be able to carry on their peaceful 
avocations in security, and unless they do so no marked im- 
provement can be made in the prosperity of the surrounding 
countries. 

It is my opinion that half measures with the rulers of 
Abyssinia, no matter who they are, will be of little good, 
they must be either friendly or unfriendly ; if the former, 
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they will have to fall into line with Italy and Eng^Iand, 
aid in the peaceful commercial and social development of 
their subjectSp by giving them security which only a just fl 
government can do, and what they have not got at present ; " 
if the latter, it can only end in a war that will finally settle 
the question in one way or the other ; the strain and 
insecurity of not knowing what is going to take place unit 
keep the north-eastern portion of Africa in an unsettled 
state, and always prevent the carrying out of the mid* 
African railway and telegraph. The one, there can be no 
doubtj will be shortly carried out, while the other I look upon 
as a diplomatic luxury that can never pay without its 
lateral feeders being first constructed, and then the main 
line will never earn its working expenses by what it carries 
until well on in the twentieth century, whereas in a reason* fl 
able time the feeders will pay fair interest on their capital " 

I have every confidence now that the importance of the 
Abyssinian question will not be ignored, our usual national 
apathy let the undoubted opportunities that we formeriy 
had slide, until we found ourselves supplanted, and, as I 
said before, it is impossible for us to say how far the present 
ruler is bound to his present advisers and how deep the 
evil is rooted, I firmly believe at present that no paper 
ties or promises that the king has ever made would be 
recognised by him if they stood in the way of his interests, 
so it is quite possible that he would enter into further 
engagements, only to break them if he found they were 
inconvenient, and his life of intrigue that he has led makes 
him a match for the most able diplomatist of any nation, 
so it will be very difficult to corner him. 

He may learn a lesson from those he is now brought into 
contact with, as he never before saw an English officer or a 
gentleman until our mission and the present English repre- 
sentative, and may learn that there are other tj'pes of 
character than those he has formerly seen and been brought 
into contact with. No one who has ever had any dcalii^ 
with King Menetek can doubt that he has many good points, 
and is making an advancement and strengthening his county 
by adopting modern inventions, which, if used in a peacdiil 
manner, will greatly benefit his country, but there is no 
assurance that they will be so* He has the reputation of 
being just, when his own interests arc not concern cd, and h 
being less cruel than many of his predecessors, but still he f 
could have prevented the wholesale nautilation after the 
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Adowa battle ; in fact, there is no saying what he may do, 
as he is capable of turning into one of the best native 
potentates that Africa has ever produced, and the concluding 
years of his life may be marked with the greatest benefits 
to his subjects and humanity in general, with a peaceful 
succession of another equally capable man, or they may be 
remembered by some of the greatest of African battles, and 
the most terrible misery perhaps that this part of Africa 
has ever seen* 

It is useless my giving any description of Adese- Ababa 
as so much has been written about It* and it has now 
been visited by so many people ; after I revisited it eighteen 
months after, I found It had grown larger and perhaps this 
immense straggling settlement has seen its best days, and 
some new place will be chosen as head-quarters, as it is now 
nearly impossible to procure firewood for the wants of the 
inhabitants, and an Abyssinian must have fuel to cook his 
food, as he cannot always partake of the bloody feasts that 
are seen at their worst at the palace and arc one of the 
weekly features of Adcse^Ababa life. As long as a large 
standing army at head -quarters ts kept up, this settlement 
is shortly doomed ; if the army is assembled in some other 
district Adese-Ababa may still be the king's residence for 
some time longer, but the country contains many places 
that have a better climate and offer more facilities for im- 
provement than the present capital. 

I do not think that Adese-Ababa contains anything of 
interest that has not been described in other parts of this 
book, and the king's palace, which is a very inferior Swiss 
chalet that would shelter any of the middle classes in 
Europe, is not to be compared to Ras Mangesha's palace 
at Macalle, There are few works of utility, there is no 
covered market, and there are no shops. The bridges over 
the streams are of the rudest construction, and show no 
engineering ability, and no decent road existed before the 
arrival of the Italians, although engineers have been at the 
kings disposal and resident with him. Water is brought 
into the palace by pipes, the stream utilised being tapped 
at a higher elevation, so it requires no pumping. The chiel 
stores and artillery dep6t are built of stone, and are of no 
architectural beauty, and the whole settlement seems as if 
it had been built in a hurry and would be left in a hurry, 

'Count GteicheG's account of the MUsion to King Men^kk in 1SS7 pvm m& 
tccttrate acccnmi of the pliuse. 
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The houses of the Euiopean residents are of better « 
stniction than those of the natives, but Abyssinian designs 
have been copied ; the dwelling that I occupied on my first 
visit IS now the Italian residency, and the hospitable and 
charming companion Captain Ciccodicolaf who represents 
their Government, has turned the flea and bug-infested 
tumble-down premises into a clean and comfortable plaee^ 
beautifully furnished and with great taste^ and it is now quite 
an oasis of civilisation in the midst of squalid and semi- 
civilised surroundings } the Italian residency is by far die 
best of all the European establishments in the place, and it 
also gives the king an idea of what a European gentleman's 
bouse is like^ and teaches him that witii all his powo^ and 
riches he has nothing like it 

1 was warned by the Italian officers against a certain 
Frenchman who had travelled in a clerical garb as far as 
Adese- Ababa, where he had dispensed with it^ and this was 
the m^i that my credentials were taken to, and he did me 
many unfriendly actions and tned to get me to make htm my 
go-between with the king, who did not see me until I had 
written for an interview, and on our first meeting he told me 
that he had been informed that I had arrived so ill with fever 
that I could not go out I certainly had been very ill for the 
first three days, but with good food and rest I soon pulled 
tiirough, and it was this Frenchman that had been keeping 
me away from the king by telling him I was ill 

I have had many interviews with King Menelek, and on 
my first arrival he had no European adviser at Adese- Ababt, 
and was glad to see any foreigner and gain information from 
them. I was asked by him to publish in the MafuA^sUr 
Guardian a copy of the treaty that he had entered into with 
the Italians, and thanks to the enterprise of the proprietors 
of that paper, they were the first to give to the public full 
details of the agreement entered into, and a more correct 
account of what had been done in Abyssinia than had ever 
appeared before. What had been published before was all 
hearsay, bazaar rumours, and tittle-tattle, and certainly the 
proprietors of the Manchester Guardian can claim the credit 
of putting before the world the truth regarding Abyssinia, 
and drawing the attention of the public to this very much 
neglected country* 

My thanks are due to them for their kindness to mtL, and 
I should not hesitate again to cariy out for them a similar 
undertaking. I was laughed at, and was told the task that I 
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mdertook was impossible, and I should never be heard of 
again if I crossed the Abyssinian frontier, as the state of the 
country was so disturbed. Dangers I suppose there were, 
but I do not believe that I did anything more than what 
many other Englishmen would have accomplished, as long as 
they treated the natives in a gentlemanly manner, and kept 
their temper* I have always managed to get on with natives 
no matter in what country I have been, and with the excep- 
tion of shaking the officer in charge of me, which did him 
good, I never had to lay hands on a single person in the 
whole country. 

I have also to thank King Menelek for his great kindness 
to me during my stay at Adese-Ababa, and during the many 
conversations I had with him on many subjects I found him 
a remarkably shrewd and clever man and very well informed 
jan most things except on England and her resources ; his 
information on our country evidently having been obtained 
from persons entirely unfriendly to us, and who did not want 
Englishmen to have any diplomatic or commercial trans- 
actions whatever with Abyssinia. It must be understood that 
at this time Menelek had not been run after by European 
missions, and the Fashoda conspiracy had not taken form, 
and the mind of the king was to a certain extent free ; the 
conspiracy could only have commenced about three months 
after my departure, and it had no doubt been arranged before 
the arrival of the English mission under Sir Rennell Rodd, 
and was carried on after their departure, when England was 
not represented with still greater activity, and was in full 
train before Captain Harrington arrived, but the result of 
Marchand*s expedition was not known nor was the success 
from the Abyssinian side assured. 

Had the Abyssinian forces with the French leaders been 
at the mouth of the Sobat river when Marchand had arrived 
at Fashoda from the west, the French would have had a 
chain of posts across Africa, from their Congo possessions to 
Djibuti, and the friendship of King Menelek would have 
been doubly useful to them, and they could have waited for 
events in Abyssinia> obtaining first the greatest diplomatic 
influence, then a protectorate, and then annexation and 
shutting the country for ever to every one but their own 
subjects. 

There can be no doubt that we have been expanding our 
possessions in Africa at a great rate, but, however, it was 
[levitable^ and at the same time, instead of looking at our- 



responsibilities in a proper light and increasing our staff ami 
armaments In a proper ratio, we have tried to do things on 
the cheap and, not having enough permanent officials in our 
home offices^ have neglected our opportunities which others 
have been too glad to seize, and now our expansion in the 
north-east of Africa is not the blessing it should have been, 
and, where the expenditure of pence would have been sufficient, 
pounds will now have to be spent to enable us to win back 
the position we formerly held* I believe the different Govern- 
ments have been fully warned by those that serve them what 
would take place, and they have not been listened to* and what 
ought to have been everyone's business of course was, as on 
other occasions in the east, nobodys, because the Indian and 
Home Departments do not agree. No matter what sacrifice 
we are put to* we cannot give up what we have taken in 
hand, as any one of the possessions that are given over may 
prove to be the keystone of the arch, and the whole fabric of 
our outer and greater Britain may come tumbling down about 
our ears, and ruin may stare us in the face. 

We are now going through in South Africa what tht 
Italians experienced in the commencement of their colonial 
enterprise^ and the same faults may be attributed to both 
I governments undertaking a business with too small means. 

The Italians had to give in for a pecuniary reason and not 
for want of men, while in our case it seems as if the men 
are wanted* These lessons are, no doubt, taken to heart by 
King Menelek, who will follow the movement of England in 
the south with the greatest attention, and he will see that the 
|i troops opposed to us in the south are the same material that 

I he commands, viz., peasantry that are good shots, unhampered 

with heavy commissariat details, and who know the oomitiy 
thoroughly over which they manceuvre and who can iDon- 
centrate at any given point much quicker than their advwiMr. 
With the example before him of what is now going <m in ttie 
south, it will be a sure sign that he is friendly to Ei^rland tf 
he does not ask us to settle our frontier, and take advantage 
of our present position. Towards the sea he can do us no haimi 
as if he procured a seaport he would not know what to do with 
it nor could he hold it, but towards the Soudan we are ^ittvdy 
at his mercy, and he could over-run the v/hole of it in lime 
with the greatest ease. 

It was no idle boast of the late King Johannes when he 
wrote to the late Khalifa that he would come to Khartottni» 
and what he was capable of doing the present ruler may also 
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be. It is useless on my part publishing the details, as they 
can do no good and might do a great deal of harm. Suffice 
it to say, time to him is no object, while it is to us, and there 
can be no doubt that Khartoum will more or less always be 
at the mercy of the rulers of Abyssinia for many years to 
come. 

I do not blame King Menelek for the position he has 
taken up with the French, as he had seen what an important 
place Djibuti was to him, as tlie French had supplied him 
from there, with the greatest of pleasure, with everything he 
wanted, and with their aid he could be independent of his 
other neighbours, and did not want English aid either through 
Zeilah or Berberah, where he had always been hampered first 
by Egypt and then by England, who prevented his obtaining 
arms and ammunition with all sorts of formalities and restric- 
tions and sided latterly %vith Italy against him. The natural 
thing for him to do was to come to some understanding with 
the French mission, which was before ours in the field, and 
help them to pass through his territories, not for one moment 
thinking that the day was not far distant when England 
would be his near neighbour and occupy the territory aimed 
at by France. Whatever our English mission told him about 
Khartoum and what was the English intention with regard 
to it (we had not at the time occupied it, nor did we do so 
for fifteen months after), he knew very well that there was a 
chance of the French getting there first, and doubtless he 
was told by them that they would remain there always, and 
as they had been so kind to him on one side of his dominions 

»they would most likely be the same on the other. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the clouds that now 
obscure this part of Africa will not break in a storm which 
may c^rry everything before it, and that the present ruler 
may see that any temporary successes that he might obtain 
could only be for a short time ; and by now he should 
certainly know, or if he does not, he should be told that it is 
the sole aim and wish of the English public to live at peace 
with his subjects, and, seeing a happy population justly 
governed, enjoying peace and prosperity without any inter- 
ference from our side with their religion, so they can also do 
tlieir part in bringing about a better state of affairs than has 
hitherto existed in this lovely country. I have every reason 
to believe that the lower classes in Abyssinia are aware of 
this, and, if our name only stood as high with the upper 
classes as it does with the lower, we should have little to fear 
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and little to be anxious about with r^ard to the futur 
this part of Africa. 

The conspiracy in Southern Africa against our rule can 
only have one end» no inatter if it takes one year or two to 
accomplish^ but the successes already achieved by the rebds 
may make the Abyssinian question harder to settle, and I 
shall watch with anxiety for some little time the progr^s 
of e\'ents that take place in King Menelek^s dofnifiioas, 
knowing full well that there can be no security until a final 
settlement is arrived at 

The country between Adese-Ababa and the coast 
the Gulf of Aden has been so often described and written 
about that it now seems to be one of the best known of the 
modern routes into Africa ; when 1 first went over it it was 
a mere track winding across the highlands, and each merchant 
or traveller took the path that he thought best; now a tele- 
phone wire has been put up which serves as a landmark and 
guide to everyone, and the road has broadened out and a 
great many of the overhanging bushes and trees have been 
cut down, so it is impossible to miss the path. What strode 
me the second time I went along the road was that Ibe 
villages were more deserted, and instead of the inhabitants 
flocking to the roads so that they could sell their produce 
to the strangers, that they had made their homes further 
away; this has no doubt been occasioned by the greater 
number of troops that have passed up and down on thetr 
way to take part in the campaigns that have been undo*- 
taken against the people of the far west, and tlie number 
of guests of the country who get free rations only going 
prove the insecurity of the inhabitants and their fear nf bet 
robbed by the military, and providing free food for the 
visitors* 

This road carries by far the largest quantity of produce 
that leaves or goes into the country, but still nothing has 
been done to facilitate the traffic ; there is not a shelter or 
a rest-house along the whole route, and everyone has to 
encamp in the open» In other countries the merchants 
are protected and patronised, but in Abyssinia it is the 
reverse, and they are looked down upon* It is not moxt 
than three years ago when it was dangerous for small 
to cross the Hawash valley that divides the Harar high 
from those of Shoa. on account of the bands of wand 
Arrusi Gal las that had their home in the mountains to the 
south of the road, but these robbers plundered & 
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king^s property on its way to Adese- Ababa, and the whole 
of their country was conquered and annexed, and now they 
have settled down to peaceful avocations, and the road nrtay 
now be said to be perfectly safe, and the tales of the cruelties 
that were formerly perpetrated only serve to frighten nervous 
travellers of little experience. 

The whole road from Adese-Abaha to the coast is very 
fair going during the dry season, and there is not an awkward 
or dangerous bit on the whole route, and the very worst 
bit would be called a good road in the north and parts of 
Central Abyssinia ; there is no single place where transport 
animals have to be unladen, and the loads have to be carried 
for a short distance and the operation having to be performed 
several times in a single day*s march. During the heavy 
rains, however, many parts of the road are deep in mud, and 
through the forests the going is very difficult owing to the 
boggy nature of the soil, and the animals have great difficulty 
in getting along. There is plenty of water along the whole 
road, with the exception of the section between the Cassim 
and Hawash rivers, ten hours' march for laden animals, and 
this might be remedied by taking the shorter route from 
Araki direct to the Hawash, but as no one has opened this 
road no one travels by it, and the merchants are very con- 
servative, and because the present road used was less liable 
to attack by the Arrusis when they raided, it is still used 
now there is nothing to fear from them. 

Perhaps the most charming parts of the whole journey 
are through the Cunni and Kolubie forests in the Harar 
province, now rapidly being destroyed by burning the giant 
Natal yellow pines and other trees that grow so luxuriantly 
in this perfect climate. The Harar province is the only 
place in Abyssinia where the Natal yellow pine is found, 
and here it grows into a veritable giant, only equalled in 
size of stem by the ancient sycamore fig-trees of the north. 
The Natal yellow pine has a red wood and smells something 
like cedar ; in any other country but this it would be care- 
fully preserved and made use of, as some of the trees have 
huge straight stems of over sixty feet in length and would 
make excellent timber for rough bridges, or cut up in 
planks it would be very useful for building purposes. The 
Abyssinians, however, have no tools with which they can 
work these large pieces of timber, so the trees are ruthlessly 
destroyed, and what has taken perhaps centuries to grow is 
reduced to a charred stump In a few hours. 
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The fertility of the Hanr province is wdl Imon^ nd a 
big book m^ht be written on the subject of iti Urtoiy ud 
its great natural resources ; among the districts of Afaprioia 
tliat I know I place it as third, the other two tiiat are better 
are Yejju and the country round Abbi-Addi, in their older M 
named The late Sir Richard Burton described Hanr inUi 
book "First footsteps m Africa"; since his time ft has 
wcmderfully developed. During the Egyptian oujapi tion 
of this district the conquerors buut better liouses dum those 
formerly inhabited, but all their improvements were of an 
evanescent order, and all they did did not balance tihe bUj^ 
ing dSect of their rule, and the horrible cruelties they oom- 
mitted on the peaceful i^cultural Nola and Haigieta tribes- 
men. The Abyssinians diat have succeeded diem haive aot 
kept things in repairs, and the place is little better than a 
low class Egyptian town used to be before the English oeca- 
pation. Rm Merconen has, with the aid of Indian and Aot 
workmen, built a decent house which is called tiie pi * 
and an Abyssinian church has now been added that 
looks the lai^ Custom House Square. It is a walled 
full to overflowing, and natives from all parts of tihe call 
together with L^rantines are found in the bazaars, dtawa 
here for commercial purposes. Its trade is an importsnt 
one and rapidly increasing, and no doubt, when the coontiy 
settles down, will be the centre of a laige coffee industry, ss 
the land is admirably suited for its cultivation and prodooef 
the coffee known in the English and foreign markets as tlie 
Mocha long-berry. 

On two of the occasions that I was at Harar I have seen 
a good deal of the Abyssinians' most enlightened repre- 
sentative, Ras Merconen, who is a most courteous and 
polished man, far superior in every way perhaps to any of 
the other public men throughout the country. He is spdcen 
of most highly by everyone, and I have to thank him for 
many great kindnesses and going out of his way to help me. 
He has the reputation of being a good diplomatist auid a 
brave and cautious general and able to handle large numl)en 
of troops, and also being a good and humane administrator. 
Being a near relation to King Menelek's he has been em* 
ployed by him on every important undertaking and has now 
been made governor of Tigr^ in place of Ras Mangesha wlio 
is not in favour of the king, owing to his weak character and 
love of intrigue. Ras Merconen has been to Italy, and has 
therefore seen something of the outside world, and sdthoiigfa 
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he has had to fight the Italians he seems to be on a most 
perfectly friendly footing with them. It is said that he 
rather favours them and prefers their friendship to that of 
France, and as he is now administering the adjacent territory to 
Erithrea he is away from French influence and intrigue which 
seems to be centred on the south rather than on the north. 

There can be no doubt that if Ras Merconen succeeds 
to the throne, which everyone hopes he will do, he will make 
a good king, and there will be more chance for Europeans to 
settle in his country as he fully understands that Abyssinia 
cannot any longer be kept closed to civilisation and foreign 
enterprise, and he is quite shrewd enough to know that 
putting everything in the hands of one power can only end 
in disputes between the two, and it is a great deal better 
plan to be friendly and confer favours on all, which no doubt 
he will do as soon as he gets the opportunity. He has the 
reputation also of being more generous than the king and 
not nearly so avaricious, who was formerly a keen bargainer 
and took the best tenth in kind of all his subjects' belongings 
and the biggest and best of the elephants' tusks, Ras 
Merconen's estates also compare favourably with those of 
the kingj and his servants are better looked after ; he is a 
good sportsman besides, and a man who is that and a good 
firmer and landlord cannot be a bad sort In person he is 
scrupulously clean, and is always well and neatly dressed, 
and dislikes the pomp and barbaric splendour with which 
lower class officials love to surround themselves. I have 
seen him on several occasions out for a w^alk with a single 
attendant — ^a sure sign that he is liked by the people and 
has no enemies, and this is what very few of their minor rulers 
in the country can do. He seems to be very friendly with the 
English, and being a well informed person he knows the 
Jue of our friendship, and if he ever lives to be king there 
be no doubt that he will do everything in his power 

live in harmony and strengthen the bonds of friendship 
ith us. 

I waited at Harar until Ras Merconen furnished me with 

copy of the treaty entered into between Abyssinia and 
Italy, and I then left for the coast During my sojourn at 
"larar the Italian Red Cross Mission arrived under that most 
charming and kind-hearted official, Captain de Marti no, who 
knows Abyssinia so well, and was for some years Italian repre- 
sentative at Adowa, where he has left such a good name and 
reputation behind him, always helping the poor and sick and 
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administrating to their wants. From Captain de Hartino 
.and Dr Elise Muzetti I received every kindness — medidne, 
food and everything I could want I handed over to them 
the budget of letters I had got the Italian prisoners to writer 
and I was glad that I was able to be the means of getting 
these unhappy people to communicate with their relations^ 

At Harar I got rid of my mule transport that showed tiie 
effects of their long march from Massowah ; like their master 
they had gone through times of rest and feasting, and fat^e 
and fasting, through rain, sleet and snow and over wind- 
swept downs, and hot tropical valleys, only two of them 
looked better for the journey ; the large Italian mule was in 
the best of condition, and its legs and hoofs as clean and 
good as the day of its birth, it had come over the rocks and 
Uirough the mud without being shod, and its feet were 
perfect, showing that it is not always necessary to protect 
the hoofs with shoes ; being the most valuable tihing I 
possessed, I gave it to Ras Merconen, who was delig^hted 
with it, and he still had it on my next visit to the countiy. 
My white mule that I had ridden for over eight months in 
the country accompanied me to the coast, and I found it i 
home at Aden where it still lives, with little work to da 

The friend that I gave it to rode it up to the club nearljr 
daily, and it used to deposit him in the road when he got quite 
close, and then go back to her stable ; she never gave 19 
shying, but all the time I had her she never got me oft 
although on two occasions we fell together ; she would foUow 
me like a dog, and I believe in the hands of a trainer she 
would have learnt many tricks. If I did not speak to her 
in the morning and turned my back to her, she would put 
her head on my shoulder, and rub her nose against my cheek 
as if she was asking if I was angry with her ; another thing 
she had learnt was always to go to some stone or ant-heap, 
so I could get on her back without using the stirrup, and 
when at grass there were only three of us that could approach 
her, as when strangers came near, back would go her ears, 
and she would come open mouth at them, and it is a curious 
thing mules then seem to have a greater number and larger 
teeth than under ordinary circumstances. 

At Harar my last good-byes to my kind Italian friends 
and to Ras Merconen were said, and I left for Gildessa where 
I was to procure camels for the desert route to Zeilah ; leaving 
the highlands the weather was nice and cool, and the heat 
increased with every five hundred feet descent. Gildessa 
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i^ith its treacherous climate and its fever-stricken surrouod- 
Ijngs, was reached the day after, and here can be seen at some 
seasons of the year the curious phenomenon of a stream losing 
itself in the sandy bed of the river — ^within a distance of one 
hundred yards all traces of it are lost, a stream about a foot 
in depth by about fifteen yards in breadth entirely disappear- 
ing; many of the drainages from the eastern slopes of the 
foot mountains do the same the moment they arrive at the 
foot hills, the water continues an underground course to the 
sea, where a break in the coral reef is a sure sign of fresh 
water underground. This fact is not made enough use of, as, 
no matter where one is in the Red Sea, a break in the coral 
and the presence of the '* asclepiad gigantea '* plant is a sure 
sign that fresh water can be got by digging ; the^ ancients must 
have been aware of it, but the natives have now forgotten 
that such is the case, and another reason is, that the coast* 
line is generally inhabited by camel owning tribes, who 
perhaps do not drink water from one end of the year to 
another. 

No incidents worth mentioning occurred on my way from 
Gildessa to the coast ; lion and leopard were heard at night 
along the upper part of the road, an ostrich or two were seen 
and pig and many sorts of antelope, the absurd-looking 
gerenhuk with its cameWike neck being the commonest I 
passed Monsieur Lagarde on his way up with the first big 
French mission that visited King Menelek, who returned 
covered with glory, and the title of Duke of Entotto, I was 
taken no notice of, and did not receive a simple *'^&nj0ur" and 
as they had monopolised the whole of the water, and would 
not even allow my servants to drink, I did anotlier three 
hours' march, and arrived at another water well three hours 
on, glad to be away from their camp* 

The next day I arrived at Bir Caboba, where the Italian 
Red Cross Mission had made a station to aid the prisoners 
on their return to the coast, and here I received a hearty 
welcome, and remained with them the whole day, they doing 
everything they possibly could to make me comfortable, and 
offering a profuse hospitality that I could not return* I left 
with them my shot gun and all the cartridges I had, as they 
were only armed with rifles and with them could not add 
francoUn, guinea-fowl, hares, and dig -dig antelope to their 
menu, and the place swarmed with small game* 

From Bir Caboba I made a quick march to Hensa, and 
from Hensa I tried to get into Zeilah in one march, a distance 
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of fifty miles, but got so tired with the heat that I remained 
at Worobot during the night and then went on at daylight 
to Zeilah, where I arrived very early, and was soon under 
the hospitable roof of the Enghsh residency^ then in charge 
of Captain Harrington, the present representative of Her 
Majesty at Adese-Ababa^ who I have to thank for many 
kindnesses that I am afraid I shall never have any chance 
of repaying^ He has a task in front of him that will he 
most difficult to carry out, and I only hope that he will 
succeed, but failure on his part wilt not be his fault, as be 
has uphill work to perform, and perhaps a more difficult task 
than ever until a satisfactory settlement is come to over the 
South African question. I shall watch Captain Harrington's 
career with the greatest interest, and if he can manage to 
keep things quiet in the hotbed of intrigue which surrounds 
King Menelek he will deserve the greatest kudos* It must 
be the wish of everyone that knows this part of Africa that 
a peaceful arrangement of the many complicated and vexed 
points with which this question is surrounded is arrived at, 
and that through British and Italian influence this oiighty 
power can be controlled and used for the benefit of mankiJid 
instead of for the aggrandizement of a few people. 

Our Indian representatives in the east are so wcU known 
for their hospitality, that they hardly want my small tribute 
of praise to be added, and whether it is at Zeilah, Berbcfah 
or Aden, that hearty welcome is at present open to nearly 
all travellers that pass through. After passing many mootla 
in a wild and senii*savage country, tliere is no more channine 
feeling than to find oneself in a nice clean house with a charm* 
ing, gentlemanly, well-informed host, who so well upholds the 
honour and glory of the old flag that floats over the building, 
and one cannot help feeling how much better it would be far 
the inhabitants of the country that one has passed throu^ 
that they also could enjoy the benefits of law and order, good 
government and security that our flag always brings when 
intrusted to those gentlemen and officers that have bccii 
brought up in the Indian school, and who now represent the 
Greater English Government in the east 
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SHOOTING IN ABYSSINIA AND ON ITS BORDERS 



TT is always a very difficult and unsatisfactory business to 
^ advise anyone where to go for a shooting expedition, 
and no country perhaps has changed in so short a period as 
Abyssinia ; however, I hope after the perusal of this chapter 
that the sportsman may gain some information on the subject, 
and be able to follow in my footsteps, and pass many happy 
days, and enjoy himself among the lovely scenery of this 
interesting country which is now so little known to English- 
men* It only seems a few years ago when I remember the 
inhabitants having only a few flint or bad percussion firearms, 
with which it was a difficult job either to make a large bag 
or be certain of an animal much over fifty yards off. Time 
has altered all this, and through the Italian colony of Erithrea 
and the French settlement of Djibuti, especially the latter, 
one constant stream of firearms passes into the interior, and 
there is now not a single hamlet throughout the length and 
breadth of the land that is not furnished with many fairly 
modem breech-loaders. 

In referring to Appendix VL, a full list of the game still 
to be found in the country is given ; but all the animals are 
in sadly and ever decreasing numbers, and unless Abyssinia 
falls into the hands of, and hereafter becomes part and parcel 
of Greater Britain or Italy, and protective laws are established^ 
it will only be in the now nearly unknown districts that big 
game will be found, and a sportsman able to obtain specimens 
of the larger antelope. At present all the edible wild beasts, 
big and small, are killed all the year round ; the female in 
young, and the fawn as soon as it can walkj meet the same 
fate as the male, and nothing is spared. There is the only 
satisfaction that they are not wantonly killed, as the meat is 
all used, and if not eaten fresh, is dried for future consump- 
tion ; but still the naturalist and lover of nature will shortly 
have to deplore the time when the majority of the larger 
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animals that once inhabited this country will be represented 
by specimens in the Natural History museums of Europe. 

It is useless at present talking to the native about game 
laws, life in Abyssinia hitherto has been so precarious, and 
worth such a few years' purchase, that he enjoys his sport 
while he can, and he thinks nothing of the future, and that 
a time will come when there will be no game left He is 
hungry, the animals are there, and if he does not shoot them, 
some one else will ; so he justifies his action, the same as the 
slayer of rare wild birds in England, who argues in exactly 
the same manner. The only preventative being fine and 
imprisonment, an impossibility with the Abyssinian, but not 
with the Englishman. 

At present in central Ab}^ssinia, except in the thick jui^ 
and unhealthy tropical valleys, very few of the larger antelope 
are met with ; the defassa or water buck is now a rare 
animal, and the great kudoo rarer stilL The kUpspringer 
and the several sorts of oribis and duikers are about the OQljr 
four-footed game met with, and then only some way oflffroo 
the roads. When I first went to Abyssinia snudl h&ds, or 
pairs and single animals, were often met with daily, in euf 
shooting distance from the country paths; now one mqr 
travel miles without coming across a specimen, and wfaes 
they are seen, which is generally in the early morning or late 
afternoon just before dark, they are so wide awake and keep 
so near cover that stalking is far from easy. In the thick^ 
cultivated part of Abyssinia game, both fur and feather, is 
nearly non-existent, with the exception of guinea-fowl and 
francolins, and these are getting scarcer in places in ratio as 
to the cheapness of powder and shot; however, ducks of all 
sorts, geese of two kinds, and snipe and waders are plentifid 
round the lakes and along the banks of the numerous springs 
and rivers, as they are not eaten by the Abyssinians. I 
remember the time when g^uinea-fowl were not worth a chaige 
of powder and shot, as the Abyssinian could not affocd to 
waste what to him was a precious possession, to be affd 
either against his enemy or a larger animal; since tfaea he 
has more opportunities of getting supplies, and has leani^ i 
the several occasions when he has been pinched I^ ] 
owing to war or the failure of his crops, to eat many 1 
that formerly in his prosperity he would not think of I 

The mere boys that once scared the Urds from 1 
with sling and stone, or by shouting or [ ' 
and the cracking of whips, in manv 
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moted to the use of the old guns that their fathers now deem 
beneath them, and they too wage war against the francolin and 
guinea-fowl, or the smaller antelope, that seek refuge in the 
crops of dhurra and maize or Indian corn, their favourite 
feeding places* What with the fathers after the larger game^ 
and the sons after the smaller, and the travellers always on 
the alert for something eatable for the pot, there is a constant 
harrying of all sorts of game, fur and feather, and it is only 
in the out-of-the-way places where even small game shooting 
can now be enjoyed, and a good bag can be made* 

The Ras, or chief of a province or a district, will, when he 
has the time and little or nothing to do, make an excursion 
to the nearest place where large game is procurable. He 
generally sets out with a big retinue, sometimes several 
hundred men, and combines very often business with pleasure, 
by looking up and levying tribute on some of his subjects, 
that for a quieter life like living as far away from head-quarters 
as possible. Battues are then engaged in, and the jungle for 
miles round is driven, or a large valley surrounded by hills is 
chosen, and on all the game paths leading out of it men are 
placed, making it impossible for the wretched animals to 
escape, and large bags are thereby made, often sufficient to 
last the party for many days* If dangerous game, such as 
the elephant or lion, is met with, they fall under a fusilade 
from many rifles, and, if present, the Ras or chief man 
generally taking the first shot and claiming the tusks or skin 
as the case may be* These hunting expeditions, as a semi- 
barbarous show, leave nothing to be desired, and the dancing, 
singing and relating their experiences of the day*s chase 
round the camp fires in the evening, when feasting and drink- 
ing are engaged in to a late hour of the night, has a charm 
for these semi-civilised mountaineers. To listen to the in- 

E dividual deeds of prowess that have taken place, and calculat- 
ing the number of the slaughtered, the bag from the accounts 
of those that have taken part in the day's amusement is 
enormous, as there are at least a dozen of them that claim to 
have killed the same animal. I have heard the same tale in 
the smoking room in England after a big day's shoot, when 
if what each gun claims as his share is added up, the sum 
total of the real bag is greatly exceeded, and leaves nothing 
for those that have taken part in the shoot but are not 
present 

These expeditions cannot be called sport in the English 
sense of the word, and for a sportsman they have no charm^ 
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as the game has no chance, but still, if one considers that 
these hunting parties have existed from the remotest agea^ 
and that the majority of those that take part in them have 
all the rudiments for making good fighting men, and are d* 
a superior Tace and more capable of development than the 
native who is not a hunter, it seems a pity for aliens to 
criticise their doings or try to prevent them from enjoyfaig 
themselves when they can. 

The sport in the country under description dates back, 
we are certain, to the time of the Ptolemies, as their huntiiig- 
camp was situated in the Habab country. Their seaport was 
the ancient Errih, where ruins still exist just south of Agh^, 
the seaport for the southern Tokar district, so for many 
centuries this country must have been more or less wild 
and never much cultivated, and in these times must have 
carried an enormous head of game. The elephant is still 
found in the vicinity of the Khor Barca, but it is very scarce 
and only found in the rainy season. 

I have very strong feelings myself on the rights of the 
Africans to their own game, and although I go so &r as 
to say that if the animals are not protect^ they will 
eventually die out, the inhabitants of the soil have a better 
right to the game than the traveller and the globe-trotting 
sportsman. I believe that what has been done by tiie 
Government officials in the British Somali country, trying to 
prohibit the useless slaughter of game, and making a portion 
of the country a reserve where animals can breed in peace 
and are not to be disturbed, is a step in the right direction, 
and when Abyssinia becomes more opened up by English- 
men, that the same laws that are in force in Somaliland may 
be adopted in parts of the country unsuited to agriculture, 
and it will still be possible to get up a fair head of game 
In Somaliland it is not the native who destroys the animab 
so much as those so-called sportsmen who go there and see 
how big bags they can make, and I am sorry to say kill 
female elephants and their young just to be able to say, " Oh 
yes, we got so many more elephants than such and such a 
party that shot over the country the year before." I have 
seen some of the trophies that now adorn their houses in 
England, and I should be ashamed to own that I killed them. 
The elephant, according to the accounts of the natives, docs 
no harm except when they come near the dhurra crops, and 
that is very seldom, and they are generally found far away 
from civilisation. They may be found sometimes feeding 
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quite close to the herds of female camels and their young 
ones and never take any notice of them or disturb them in 
any way. 

The lion and leopard are legitimate game anywhere, no 
matter their size or when and where they are killed, as they 
do so much harm to the domestic animals of the country, 
especially at the time when the parent animals are teaching 
their young to kill I saw on one occasion twenty-three 
small and large cows that were killed in one afternoon by 
a lioness and her four cubs, which might have been from 
eighteen months to two years old* I followed these lions 
for many miles, and they got back into the Shoho country 
before I could catch them up, and it was impossible to 
pmceed further. The cows killed had hardly been touched 
except about the neck, and their meat was sent Into Massowah 
for sale. I got news of the kill about four hours after it took 
place, and immediately left to take up their tracks, but could 
not, unfortunately, overtake them, A few days after they 
killed two camels and wounded three more. This was at 
Ailet, thirty miles from their first kill I sat up over the 
remains of one of the camels, but the lions did not return, 
and they again killed, a few days after, at a place a good 
forty miles to the north on the Lebka river. 

There can be no doubt that, if a lioness teaches her cubs 
to kill a human being, which they do occasionally, they wilt 
turn into man-eaters at once and not wait for old age or a 
semi-crippling accident before they turn their attentions to 
men. To rid the country of these pests is doing the Somali 
or Abyssinian a good turn, as the lion often changes his diet 
from the four-footed beast to the human being, and once 
learning that the latter is the easiest caught and killed of all, 
he becomes the terror of the neighbourhood, not only carry- 
ing off the natives when they go to fetch water or while 
watching their flocks but boldly entering the zareebas as 
well 

Of ail the sport in the world pig-sticking in India is 
supposed to be the finest, as it requires being a good horse- 
man, combined with great nerve and dash added to coolness 
and skill to take part in it successfully* The male of the 
Abyssinian pig is a very tough customer to deal with, and 
when once wounded becomes dangerous ; these animals, how- 
ever, are not ridden down, as their flesh is not eaten by the 
Walkeit huntsmen. The ground also in Abyssinia is not suited 
for this sport, owing to the thick bush and the animals going 
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to ground or getting into caves. P^;-stlcking is tame apart 
compared to what may be got in the countiv, and wlMit moit 
be thought of the nerve^ dash and pluck of toe Hamran^ Arab 
and Walkeit tribesmen, who will attack on horsdiack wfth 
the *^ white arm " only the elephant, rhinoceioa, lioD» hdbio 
and leopard* I have never had tfa^ ludc, like the late Sir 
Samuel Baker, to see any of these animals ridden dowiiy but 
I have seen the larger antelope such as the Beisa, attadpwi 
and killed, and as an exhibition of cool daring and plndc I 
believe there is nothii^ to equal it There are not niany of 
tiioe northern Abysrinians left, and the Hamrans were ncerigr 
wiped out during the Mahdi's rebellion, figfatii^ ibr fr eedom 
and their old religion, so there may not be many moie 
opportunities left of sedng what, without exception, most be 
the finest and most exciting sight of any that this worid can 
produce, namely, two or three mounted men in the open 
tackling some immense^tusker,''or riding down a riunooenlB 
going at full speed, and finishing off the combat widi the 
sword. 

For those who have not read the late Sir Samuel Bakei's 
descriptkm of these hunts, I would refer them to his Afiican 
publications fcMr full particulars, but I have taUml round 
the camp fire frequently over llie sport with natives iriio 
have taken part in it, and I could listen for hours to their 
accounts of the adventures they have gone throi^h, told hi 
a modest and unassuming manner, as if it was only child's 
play, and not that a slip or tumble meant death, and also so 
unlike that of the vulgar Abyssinian soldier with his boastings 
who has perhaps been one of many that has done to 
death some little elephant calf with a rifle volley, or perched 
in security with his companions in a tree or tr e e s round a 
water hole, have murdered the king of beasts while taldng 
his evening drink. 

The character of the two people can readily be judged 
by the means they practise in their manner of sport, and 
although the ordinary Abyssinian and Galla is capable, under 
Englisd^ tuition, of being made into a decent sort of feUow, 
he lacks that chivalry that is inherent to the majority of the 
Arabs, and makes the latter what they truly are, namely, 
fine specimens of nature's sportsmen and gentlemen. 

When the Arab goes on his hunting expedition, he leaves 
his family and flocks behind, and sets out with some dozen 
mounted companions, perhaps half of them will take part in 
the hunting, the others will look out after the spare horses 
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and the baggage camels taken with them. While some are 
following the game, the others remain in camp and prepare 
the skins, and dry the meat of the animals that fall to the 
weapons of the swordsmen, A camp within easy reach of 
water is chosen, it being generally in some clump of trees in 
close proximity to grass for the horses, and mimosa trees for 
the camels, their favourite food, and these trees can easily be 
turned into a zareeba, so that at night the horses and camels 
can be protected from the prowling wild beasts that are 
attracted from a long distance by the smell of the drying 
meat The flesh is merely cut into long strips about an inch 
square, and hung on the mimosa or other trees, which are soon 
festooned all over, it is soon thoroughly dried by the great 
heat of the sun, and it is then packed in mat or grass bags 
for transport back to their settlements* Very little of the 
meat goes bad, as the sun is so powerful it kills the eggs of 
the blow flies before they turn into maggots, and when the 
meat is once dry, the outside of the strips become so hard 
that it is impervious to fly ; however, the great pest in Africa 
to all dried meat, also horns, hides and skins, the common 
bacon beetle, makes short work of it unless care is taken, 

The hides of the large and thick-skinned animals are 
cut into pieces to be turned into shields, for which there is 
stilt a good demand, and also into long strips for making 
courbatches, for which there is a larger. The skins of the 
smaller animals are used for water skins or grain bags and 
are tanned roughly on the spot, with the bark of a mountain 
mimosa, and then on return from the hunting expedition are 
finished by the women^ w^ho expend very often a great deal 
of labour on them, and turn out excellent waterproof bags 
which make very good receptacles for clothes, etc., and are 
better and more suitable to them for loading and transport 
than boxes. 

The way the skins are taken oflT the smaller animals is 
curious — one long incision is made from the tail to above 
either of the hind hocks, the two hind legs are then brought 
out through the opening, and the skin stripped off in one 
piece. The fore legs are cut off at the knees, and the head 
is cut off at the place where the throat is cut when the animal 
is killed, according to Mahomedan custom. To make the 
skin water-tight in case of its being required to contain water, 
milk or grain, it only requires the three legs being tied and 
one seam from the tail to the hock sewn up. The neck is 
us^ to fill the skin and when nearly full is firmly tied. 
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When wanted for making a raft to cross the rivers, the neck 
is closed and made water-tight and the inflation made 
through either of the fore legs. About a dozen of these 
skins will make a good raft and enable perishable goods to 
be ferried across a river without getting wet I suppose diat 
this method of flotation is the most ancient in the world and 
was practised from the earliest ages. 

The native on a military or hunting expedition is not like 
a European requiring Berthon boats or pontoons to make 
bridges, for with a few inflated skins with ambatch or other 
light wood, which he can procure close at hand, he soon 
makes himself a raft. In Abyssinia, even in the height of the 
rains, when all the rivers are in flood, it is possible for natives 
to cross on rafts in many places. This is done by making 
detours and choosing the stretches of unbroken water where 
the flood runs deep, generally in the rocky gorges which are 
found in every Abyssinian tributary to the Blue Nile, and 
Atbara or Black Nile. The rivers and streams are im- 
passable for months during the rainy season by fording, and 
many lives every year are lost in attempting to cross while 
the waters are coming down in full spate. 

The outfit of the native on a hunting expedition is not 
very extensive. Spear, shield, sword and knife, being the 
only arms taken ; he wears a tobe of Manchester cloth many 
yards long, which was once white, but soon gets nearly of 
the same tint as the sand or earth on which he sleeps. If 
the possessor of a fine fuzzy head of hair, he also goes in for 
the luxury of one piece of furniture, the small wooden pillow 
to keep his ringlets from the dirt This pillow has not 
changed its shape for thousands of years, the one in present 
use being identically of the same pattern as those dug up in 
Egypt in the old burial grounds, or found with the mummies 
that now adorn so many of the numerous museums of the 
old and new world. His wooden saddle is of the same shape 
as it was centuries ago, and the horse's back is protected by 
some goat or sheep skin as of old, and between the rider and 
the saddle there may be an extra tobe to cover him when 
the early mornings are chilly. The cruel iron ring bit, by 
which he can throw a horse back on its haunches, the nearly 
oval iron stirrup, only large enough to hold the big toe^ are 
similar to those that have been the custom for generations ; 
fashions have not changed, nor improvements h«en made in 
this country, nor will they till the race dies out, and the best 
English saddle to them is not so much thought of as their 
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old high pommel wooden frame-work, made out of the hard 
accacta or hegleck tree. The saddle consists of one oval 
piece for the seat, joined by two flat pieces to the pommel, and 
is of an inverted Y shape ; the whole kept together with raw 
hide and covered with the skin of a small antelope, sheep or 
goat The stirrup, leathers, crupper and girth, are of bullock 
Scin, and the bridle and head stall of twisted hide. 

Both the commissariat and the cooking utensils are of the 
most meagre description, and consist of an iron or earthen- 
ware pot to boii the meat in, another perhaps to boil the grain 
in, which consists mostly of dhurra, or perhaps as a treat a 
Httle ricCj and an iron plate to roast chupatties or cakes made 
from flour and water. Some dhurra, flour, and a few bags 
of grain are taken ; a mat or two of dates, and a small skin 
or two of ghee, or clarified butter. This is all the food they 
require, their beverage is water, and sometimes at night-time 
and at daylight a little coffee is taken, sweetened with sugar, 
and failing that, with honey. Boiled meat with dhurra or rice, 
meat toasted over the embers or roasted on red-hot stones, 
and a bread made by mixing the dhurra flour into a paste 
and rolling the paste round a very hot stone and placing it 
near the embers, the internal and external heat soon cooking 
it through, are their most frequent dishes. Matches arc very 
valuable and it is not often they have them ; when they are 
absent, the flint and steel is made use of, and when they 
fail, fire is procured by friction ; a hard dry wood being used 
as the spindle, worked on a softer kind which easily powders. 
Should suitable wood be found, which is generally the case, a 
v&ry few minutes suffices to get a fire. The friction produces 
heat enough to ignite tinder or very dry powdered grass, 
from which the fire is produced* I explain this as I have 
often heard of people trying to get fire direct from two pieces 
of wood and expecting to see one of the woods flare up, 
whereas the spark is the only thing that these people try for, 
and the only thing I believe they can produce. Fires do not 
have to be lighted very frequently, only on changing camp, 
as from the time they settle in one place and the fire is 
once started it is never allowed to die down, large logs being 
employed so as to accumulate plenty of ashes which are used 
to prepare the skins and hides of the animals slain. If they 
aft hunting in a country that they consider unsafe they never 
light a fire, as the smoke attracts the attention of their 
enemies, who are generally of the Danakil Shangalla and 
Baze tribes. The feud between tliese people is of long 
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standing, and these ps^ns are much feared as their weapon 
is the bow with poisoned arrows shot from some ambush. 

The other household goods taken by the natives are a few 
mats, either used as a carpet or to make a shade during the 
heat of the day when the leaves are off the trees, or as a screen 
against the wind and drifting sand at night-time ; a few native- 
made axes for felling the thorn trees, of which they make that 
zareebas, and plenty of native rope and string made from iht 
fibres of the aloe or the usha plant, an asclepiad. I have 
forgotten to mention tobacco ; this is rarely smoked, but tibt 
leaf is made into snuff, and mixed with wood ash and taken 
into the mouth and placed between the under lip and lower 
front teeth, or under the tongue. They consume prodi^ous 
quantities of this, and they claim that it drives off hunger, 
prevents sickness, and also acts as a stimulant There is no 
doubt that tobacco drives away hunger, as I have tried it on 
many occasions when I have been without food, and with 
good results. 

It is as well to mention their commissariat, as future 
travellers will know what to provide for these people when 
visiting the country. Their wants are few, and they arc 
not as expensive to keep as a large number of coast 
servants ; however, their food becomes a serious item if 
game is scarce, as they have most healthy appetites and 
will eat twice as much as an ordinary native. Only on one 
of my last visits I shot a full-grown Dorcas gazelle, a buck 
which must have weighed at least 50 lbs., and the five men 
that were with me finished it during the noonday halt, 
and at supper time they were ready for more. 

The sword hunter's day is generally passed as follows :— 
some half dozen of them mounted leave their camp as soon 
as it gets light enough to see, watering their horses at the 
nearest pool or river, as the game to be followed generally 
takes the direction away from the water during the day- 
time, and it may be that the horses will have a hot day 
before them without being able to obtain supplies. If no 
lai^e game has visited the drinking places during the night, 
some of the men make for the highest ground that is to 
be found and there look out, while the others spread out 
to look for any spoor. Supposing the tracks of a herd or 
a single elephant are found, silent signals are made for the 
men to assemble, and then the band follow quickly «Ae& 
It may be that the jungle is thick, and slow progrew ^^"^ 
can be made, owing to the densenesa of die umU 
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>r the stony nature of the soil, which leaves no impress of 
'le elephants passing. It may seem astonishing to many 
that such a large animal should leave no trace behind, no 
matter what the nature of the soil, but unless there has been 
rain or a heavy dew I have seen the traces of a whole herd 
vanish, and the best of trackers at fault, not being able to 
find a mark either on the ground or on the bushes, and 
entirely lose the way the game has taken, and the tracks 
only again found after a long cast has been made. If a 
herd of elephants on the move are feeding, of course they 
leave signs on the trees by breaking branches, but if they 
are suspicious of being followed, they leave off feeding, no 
matter what tender morsels may come in their way. 

Conversation among the followers is carried on in a 
whisper, and their unshod horses make little or no noise 
in going over the ground at a walk At last the game is 
sighted most likely enough in bush through which it is 
impossible to ride, and then a long wait has to take place 
until the animal or animals move off on to more open 
ground where an attack can be delivered with some chance 
of success* 

In the meantime the huntsmen make their last prepara- 
tions and see that everything is ready, this does not take 
long as their clothes consist of their tobe, which has been 
tightly girded round their waist, their sword, which is one 
of the ordinary pattern usually used by the Soudan tribes- 
men, and now so well known in England, has been drawn, 
and the scabbard either fastened out of the way on the 
saddle^ or given to some one to hold ; it has been carried 
hitherto either slung from the shoulder* handle forward, 
blade behind, and kept steady to the body by the arm, or 

(between the bare leg and the saddle. 
The men who do not make the attack, three generally 
being considered ample, and very often only two are employed 
(if more mounted men took part in the fight they would only 
get in each other's way and very likely cause accidents), 
^follow some distance behind, and take charge of the water 
RskinSp shields, and spears, which are used to give^ if required, 
the death wound to the animal The spears are generally 
of the broad bladed kind, weighted at the butt with iron, 
and they are sometimes seen among the trophies brought 
.from the Soudan, The shaft of the spear !s much stouter 
the ordinary war spear, and are from seven to eight 
e blade and base of the iron work being a 
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little more than a foot in length, by perhaps five inches 
in breadth. The shaft is made of the tough lateral roots 
of the common desert mimosa tree^ which is nearly impossible 
to break and difficult to bend. 

The moment having arrived when the quarry has moved 
into ground on which the swordsmen can work, a dash is 
made out of the bush on the unsuspecting animal, and what 
with the noise of the shouting of the men, with their calls 
on Allah, and Sheik Abdul Cader (the Moslem patron saint 
of the chase and the desert), and the galloping of the horses, 
the quarry either wheels round to see what is the matter, 
or at once makes off at the best pace possible. The whole 
affair may be over as quickly as the account of it takes to 
read* The first pursuing man, as soon as he gets into the 
required position, makes one cut at the back part of the 
hind leg just above the foot and makes off, the pace that 
the horse is going taking him in a moment out of harm's 
way. If the blow reaches home the elephant is hamstrung, 
and loses the use of the leg that is wounded ; the next man 
following makes a dash at the other leg, and if he succeeds 
the poor beast comes to a standstill, unable to move, 
trumpeting with impotent rage, and is at the mercy of the 
swordsmen, who dismount and wait for the arrival of the 
men with the spear to put the animal to death. This is 
done by approaching the elephant from behind and inserting 
the sharp spear through the soft skin between the hind legs 
and thrusting it home, internal bleeding takes place and 
in a short time its sufferings are oven 

Should, however, the first man miss his stroke, and only 
slightly wound the animal, and the second man do the samc^ 
then commences, if the elephant is a good-plucked one, a 
fight that lasts for some time; the elephant becoming the 
aggressor and pursuing the horsemen, their safety depending 
on the fleetncss and activity of their mounts. Many of the 
horses enter into the spirit of the hunt, and are very clever 
in dodging round the trees and bushes, and know to a 
nicety how near they can go and judging how far behind 
the elephant is, that is following them. The elephant petbftps 
will come to a standstill (unless he can reactt thick cover 
where he is safe), with his back to a thick bush or low tree, 
which .nakes it impossible for the horsemen to deliver, dther 
mounted or on foot, the fatal disabling cut^ and stands with 
his ears outspread and his trunk stretched out ready to 
comes near. He then has to be tempted 
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ut of his positioiij which is done by one of them galloping 
jast within a few yards, perhaps it takes several attempts 
before the animal is got to charge, and the last will be 
within a few feet of the outstretched trunk, the others are 
ready on either side in rear of the animal to dash at him the 
oment he leaves his comparative place of safety. 
The disabling blow is sometimes delivered on foot, the 
huntsman, on getting alongside^ jumping off his horse when 
at full speed, while the elephant is intent on following the 
man who has galloped past him. If on foot, the blow is 
ade with both hands grasping the swords one on the 
andle, the other on the crossbar of the hilt, with the first 
nger stretched out on the flat of the blade to steady it 
The horse that has been dismounted gets away to a short 
distance, and stops until his master comes up and vaults into 
the saddle, and he again follows after the elephant 

These manceuvres may often have to be repeated many 
times before the elephant is secured, or perhaps at last gets 
away from his pursuers with only a nasty wound on his leg. 
The elephant has the advantage in the thick jungle through 
which he passes without difficulty, and where a horse cannot 
follow, in the open the fight generally ends in favour of the 
swordsmen* Accidents generally take place, but they do not 
occur frequently, owing to the foolhardiness of the hunters 
engaging in the combat in the dense bush, or by getting 
among a herd, when several may charge at the same time, 
especially when many females are present with their young. 
The accident occurs from a horse stumbling, or the rider 
being dismounted by being knocked off by some branch 
of a tree and is then trampled to death by the pursuing 
animal. The solitary males are the ones generally brought 
to bay, and the hunters rarely fail to kill them, and often, 
if elephants are numerous, an expedition will yield them 
fair number of pairs of tusks, 
"Old father two tails," as the Arab calls the elephant, 
IS a cunning animal, and when once he has been wounded 
and gets away, nothing will tempt him again to leave thick 
cover when men and horses are following him, I have heard 
hunters say that they know several enormous old 
tuskers'^ that they can never get at or tempt out in the 
and neither could their fathers or grandfathers ; this is 
likety enough, considering the age to which the elephant lives, 
and his intelligence and wonderful memory are well known 
to every one. 
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It is rarely that the natives get a second chance at 
the same herd in the same season, as when once disturbed 
they go an immense distance during a single night, perhaps 
sixty miles or more in a bee line through a terrible country, 
before they halt It is only in the dry season that these 
expeditions take placej as immediately after the rains the 
jungle becomes impenetrable, owing to the trees and bushes 
being in full leaf, and the grass and undergrowth springing 
up so as to eflfectually hide the game paths. The game, 
however, during the wet season, is more often found in 
the open during the daytime, as the weather is cloudy and 
the sun hidden for hours at a time, and they can find shade 
and food anywhere. The open ground is the first to dry up 
and long after the grass is dead there it is to be found 
comparatively fresh and green in the jungle, which tlien 
becomes the favourite feeding-ground. 

There is another reason also why the natives cannot 
remain in the jungle during the rains, namely, the fly which 
I mention in another part of this book- The tetse existSi 
but equally as bad as the tetse are the seroot and horse flieSi 
which are no doubt slightly poisonous and torment domestic 
animals to such an extent that they cannot feed during the 
daytime, and it is impossible to allow them to feed at night 
owing to the wild animals. Nearly all the beds of the streams 
and khors are full of fly, and it is only on the barren ground 
where they are in small numbers. The wild animals do not 
seem to be tormented by the fly to such an extent as the 
domestic ones, but the thin-skinned and short-haired antelopes 
St in suffer and keep well away from the khors during the day- 
time, and graze on the higher stony ground which, during the 
rains, bears a crop of short herbage and sweet-smelling plants. 

The sportsman who would run the risk of fever would get 
good sport in the low country during the height of the nitth 
as tracking becomes so easy and there would not be the 
time lost in following and losing the tracks like there b in 
the dry season** The low country is not so very unhealthy 
during the height of the rains as it is at the commence- 
ment when the ground is being saturated, and at the end of 
the rains when the country is drying and the veget^tioa 
decomposing. 

* He would, however, have to shoot on foot oa he would Icmic HU tiding tn4 
transport Aaitnab from the Rf, but he Tnight depend on donJceyt foe the Unit 
work be would require in ttkcmEkg things, as this bcftil «emi ta m§tt Um tkw 
ftikjr ci the others. 
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The huntsmen of course look upon the elephant as being 
the chief source of profit, and do not hunt any other animal 
when there is a chance of procuring ivory. Its hide is not 
of the best; but still makes good shields and whips. After 
the elephant the rhinoceros is next sought after, and he is 
nearly as dangerous as the former, and in spite of his un- 
wieldy shape travels when fairly roused at a great pace, and 
is much swifter than the former. There is always a good 
market for his horns, which are turned into drinking cups, 
the efficacy of which as a preventative to poison there are 
many absurd legends about both among the Christian and 
Moslem population. For example, both the Abyssinians and 
Mahomedans believe, that if a poisoned drink is offered in a 
cup made of rhinoceros horn that it will split with a loud re- 
port. The poisoner would also be aware of this, and therefore 
if wishing to get rid of anyone it would be the last method 
he would adopt to carry out his end, and would not present 
poison in a vessel of this sort. They also believe that drink- 
ing out of a cup made of this horn strengthens the back and 
makes them certain of procuring children. A handle to a 
sword made out of the horn enables a stronger blow to be 
given, and will enable an enemy's guard to be broken down, 
and there are many more wonders to be accomplished by 
its use. 

The rhinoceros is sometimes found asleep, and if not 
disturbed by the birds that are often found accompanying it 
is hamstrung without moving from its place of rest ; other- 
wise it gives a good run and very often escapes to the thick 
bush before it is overtaken, and then gets clear away. Its 
hide is one of the strongest of all, and makes very tough 
shields, but they are of a great weight and not so handy as 
those of a lighter kind, which turn a sword cut or spear 
thrust equally as welh 

The buffalo is always a dangerous animal to attack and 
solitary old bulls are generally left alone, as their meat is 
inferior, and the risk of getting a favourite horse killed not 
being equivalent to the value of their hide ; young bulls and 
cows are, however, slain, as they are not so vicious and are 
easier killed. We may perhaps talk of this animal in the 
past tense, as from the last accounts from the places where 
it was numerous, it is said to have been exterminated by the 
rinderpest and not one is to be seen anywhere. It is to 
be hoped, however, that some few have been spared* The 
history of this epidemic, if ever it is written, will be a most 
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interesting one, as the contagion could not have spread 
from the domestic cattle to this particular wiid animal, and 
as it seems to have prevailed from Cairo to Cape Town, the 
germs must have been spread by the wind and not by con- 
tact from one animal to another. 

The giraffe is greatly prized^ the hide making the finest, 
toughest and lightest of shields* and the meat considered the 
best of all the large animals. There is absolutely no danger 
in attacking these animals, and many of the young ones used 
to be captured by these hunters and sold to the European 
dealers at Kassala and other places, who forwarded them to 
Europe, This animal is still reported to exist in fairly large 
numbers in the neighbourhood of the Walkeit country. 

The ostrich is also hunted, and many of them are killed 
for their feathers, which find a ready market at alt the settle- 
ments; the big white plumes of the wild cock ostrich being 
finer and command a much higher price than those plucked 
from the tame birds* Their fat is also greatly esteemed, as 
it is supposed, when rubbed into the body^ to be a good thing 
for rheumatism and sprains ; it also sells for a high price in 
the native bazaars. As many as a dozen men and boys set 
out at a time to hunt these birds, and the boys and light- 
weights are generally chosen to do the driving and making 
the first bursts at full speed, which tire out the birds, till 
they at last fall an easy prey to those mounted on compara- 
tively fresh horses that have not galloped a long distance 
It is impossible to tame a full-grown wild ostrich, and those 
run down are always killed. 

The party set out in the early morning, and on sigfatjjig 
the ostriches, often at a great distance, a halt is made and 
the arrangement of the drive decided; the chief object is 
to get the birds between the hills and the line of horsemen, 
as the birds always try to keep in tlie open plains ; they as 
a rule invariably run up wind, so that they must pass dose 
to some of the line of horsemen. The line of direction of 
the extension being decided on, the horsemen keep some half- 
mile apart^ and on places being taken up, the Itght-wetghts 
start at a canter and approach the birds, who on sighting the 
horsemen commence to make off. At first the stride of the 
birds is short ; on the pursuers getting nearer they lengthen 
their pace and arc soon going at full speed, fol lowed by the 
light-weights flogging their horses and putting them at the 
top of their speed* Then a second light*wcjght who has 
been keeping parallel to the line of chase, when the birds 
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opposite him dashes at them and keeps them at full 
speed, the first parsuers easing their mounts and only keep- 
ing the chase in sight It may be that after five or six of 
them have made these bursts and kept the pace at high 
pressure the ostriches begin to get tired ; this is soon seen, 
and the end of the line of horsemen being on comparatively 
fresh animals, can drive the now thoroughly bewildered and 
beaten birds in any direction they choose, which is of course 
towards camp. 

The young men and boys are generally schooled at 
ostriches and the larger antelopes before they attack larger 
game, but there is one antelope that I have seen ridden 
down, the beisa or oryx, that neither young nor old care 
much about tackling on account of its activity, and charging 
when hard pressed with its formidable long and sharp horns. 
Perhaps this beast is really more dangerous than any other 
animal, and although men generally escape a fatal blow when 
they charge, their mounts are generally killed. There are 
few animals that dare molest this beast, and not even the 
lion, unless hard pressed with hunger, cares about attacking it. 
The natives say that in the breeding season the males often 
kill each other, the one that can get his horns first home 
generally transfixing his adversary. 

The lion is not molested by these hunters unless he 
becomes a nuisance, and takes to levying heavy toll on 
their flocks^ or killing human beings. In this case all the 
best of the sword hunters assemble and trace him to his 
noonday lair, where a combat takes place that must be 
fit for a king to look upon, and it is certain no known sport 
in any other part of the globe can etjual it; I went twice 
on these expeditions but we drew blank My pen cannot 
half describe the scene, and with the exception of G. D, 
Giles, who as a sportsman and an artist is second to none 
{the details of his pictures being always correct, even geo- 
graphically and botanicaily), 1 know of no painter who 
could put on canvas a work that would approach doing 

»iiistice to the subject 
The huntsmen arm themselves with shield and spear^ 
and shield and sword. The shield to be used to partly 
ward off the glancing blow of the lion's paw, and to break 
its force artd prevent its claws from getting home when 
dashing past the animal at a great pace and at an angle; 
DO shield that was ever made, or no human being that 
used it^ could stop a direct blow or meet a blow ftxim a 
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full-grown lion, so it is never ridden at direct The noise 
of the approaching mounted men is enough to put the 
lion on the alert, and then the excitement commences; how 
the fight begins depends on circumstances. The lion would 
hardly take the initiative unless he was of a very savage 
disposition, or had learnt to despise men by having formerly 
had such easy tasks in killing them. If he declined to give 
battle he would try to escape by keeping to the thick bush 
and passing the clearings or more open ground at a quick 
trot or with several bounds. To attack him with the best 
chance of success he must be got into the open groand, or 
on ground that is only sparsely covered with bush, and to 
do so he must be thoroughly roused and excited, which the 
shouting of the huntsmen may fail in doing. Then the only 
way left is to get him wounded so that he may be made to 
charge, and this is done by those horsemen that are armed 
with the light throwing spear, dashing past the place he is 
hiding in and throwing their spears at him. A single spear 
inflicting a wound will make him mad with rage, and be then 
makes for his nearest enemy, who trusts to the speed of his 
horse to keep him out of danger. While the lion is in 
pursuit other horsemen gallop after him and try to cfo^ 
obliquely to get a cut at the back leg or wound him by 
throwing a spear ; if they followed in a direct line to his 
course and the lion suddenly stopped and turned an acci- 
dent would be sure to happen, but crossing the line he is taking 
enables the rider to be carried by the pace his horse is going 
out of reach of the lion's spring* The lion in time gets 
thoroughly tired and perhaps has received several spear 
wounds ; at last one of the horsemen succeeds in making a 
cut at the hind leg which brings the lion at the mercy of 
his enemies, and he is either speared or bleeds to death* 

The battle is over, and the perspiring and dust-begrimed 
huntsmen assemble round the slain, abusing its father and 
mother and the whole of its kind, and what a scene of real 
savage warfare has taken place, and what excitement while 
the fight has been going on. A picture can only depict one 
of the scenes, perhaps the last moment of all, when the 
dismounted bronze-coloured horsemen with their top-knots 
and curly hair, many of them perhaps as naked as the day 
they were bom, having lost their loin cloth in the fight, arc 
standing round their fallen foe, their horses nearly beat by 
the efforts they have made. The location of the fight most 
likely has taken place in a mimosa dotted, hard bruwn p 
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with belts of slightly green " tabas " grass in the water ways ; 
in the distance a range of light purple coloured hills ; over- 
head a bright blue sky, flecked with white fleecy clouds, and 
all lighted up with brilliant African sunshine. It is hard 
to say which to admire most, the pluck of the horse or its 
rider. The Soudan horse is a courageous animal, and, I am 
sorry to say, as a rule badly treated. 

Compare this to our English idea of Hon killing — perhaps 
a momentary glimpse of the king of beasts ; one shot from a 
modern rifle, and all over ; or at the most a hit, then following 
up the wounded animal, a charge, a couple of shots, and the 
lion dead within a few yards of the shooter. Let me give 
another side of the picture, as there is sometimes one as well : 
a hit. a charge, a miss, or the lion not stopped in time — a 
short struggle and then a burial ; the place being marked by 
a heap of stones, and the only mention at home a short 
obituary notice in the Timis. 

There are other kinds of hunters in Abyssinia and the low 
ountty of which little or nothing is known. They are looked 
down upon by everyone as being savages, infidels and un- 
clean. I have seen them on several occasions, but have had 
little or no chance to get intimate with, or find out all about 
them. They shun the society of all, for the reason that no 
one wants to have anything to do with them* My overtures 
to them have always been well received, and I have found 
them very grateful for small kindnesses, and should have no 
hesitation in accompanying or trusting myself with them any- 
where, I have dealt with these people fully on page 339i* so 
it is only required to mention their manner of hunting, which 
is by poison, and that all sorts of game fall to the small 
arrows which they employ. The ostrich is killed at nesting- 
time mostly, as it is watched when leaving its nest, and the 
hunter then makes a hole in the sand close by and there 
awaits its return. I have asked these hunters whether they 
ever wear and make use of the skin of the bird to approach 
the others, and they say they do not ; but will arrange a 
dead bird on the ground in as natural a manner as 
possible, fastening its head and neck up with a stick, so 
as to act as a decoy while they lay hidden some thirty yards 
off. 

The bow made use of is very rig^id and about five feet In 

• I Ihink ttut Ihese peopk without doubt are gipsies ; darker r&thcr id com* 
ple^lon ihAn the European oneii owing to having lived the whot^ of their lives 
lO Ibe iTopiCL They Are neetrly identical to the Soni«lii MidjiuiSt 
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length ; the arrows which I have by me are about fourteen 
inches long and are feathered as ours are in England, the 
iron points being of different patterns, and the poison smeared 
on thickly under the barbs which are either harpoon shaped 
or the iron stem roughly notched. With this jnsignilicant 
weapon they can kill any animal that exists^ from the 
smallest to the elephant, the latter succumbing in a few 
hours. These men follow the game by stealth or sit up in 
some tree and wait till it passes to deliver their fatal arrow, 
a most uninterestingf species of sport 

The poison used is made from the boiled roots of an 
evergreen tree, which is found growing at an altitude of from 
20OO to 5000 feet above the sea level, and is common all 
round the Abyssinian high lands. 

The Abyssinian, besides killing game with the rifle and 
gun, does a little snaring ; setting nooses for the smaller 
antelope, the same as used by the poacher in England to 
catch hares and rabbits. These are generally set in the paths 
and runs round the cultivated Belds, the small antelopes 
doing a great deal of damage to the young crops when they 
are first sprouting. Guinea-fowl and fmncottn are likewi^ 
caught in hair snares placed on the ground, and are brought 
alive for sale to the Europeans, to Asmara and Massowah In 
the colony of Erithrea* 

The hyena and jackal are not trapped as in the Soudan, 
as the Abyssinian houses all his cattle at night-time, and 
these scavengers are very useful, eating the bodies of all dead 
animals that the people are too lazy to bury. During the 
last big cattle epidemic these animals had more than they 
could eat, and in many places the whole air was tainted, and 
the germs of the disease were spread. Had they immedtatdy 
buried or burnt the bodies, there is no doubt that many more 
of the cattle would have been saved. 

I believe that the Abyssinians are the only people who 
noose the leopard for their skins and not because they are 
destructive, as it is seldom they do any great harm to the 
flocks in the highlands, especially when monkeys arc so 
plentiful, and the duikers and oribis so easily captured 
The leopard in the low lands is a great deal bolder and mane 
dangerous than those that live in the mountains. The trap 
is generally set in one of the enormous sycamore fig*tre<at 
which are so common throughout the countiy, or any big 
tree that overhangs a building is chosen* Prickly bushes are 
cut down and laid round the trunk of the treei femviog only 
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one opening by which the stem can be approached, and 
that not more than two feet wide* A strong but pliable 
branch Is then bent down from the tree and pegged to the 
earth with a catch ; a rope made of the strongest fibre, or of 
twisted hide with six to eight feet of copper wire firmly 
attached to the end is then attached to the branch, and the 
loop of copper wire is put into position in the run ; the trap 
then acts as an ordinary springe and the leopard Is caught 
round the neck ; his attempts to get the wire off his neck 
withdraw the peg that holds the branch to the ground, and 
its strength jerks the leopard from its feet, and it either has 
its neck broken at once or dies of strangulation. 

The bait employed is a very young kid or lamb, which is 
tied to the tree or placed in one of the lower branches near 
the stem and it naturally keeps up an incessant bleating 
wishing to return to its mother, and of course on a still night 
can be heard at a great distance and attracts the hungry 
leopards Cases very often occur when the leopard is not 
caught by the neck, but behind the shoulders or just in front 
of the hind legs round the stomachy and then he is suspended 
in the air some four or five feet perhaps from the ground* 
The noise he makes with his cries and struggles to get 
free awakes the people in the neighbouring cottages, 
and if it is a dark night they light torches, and then go 

■ to the snared animal and either spear him or club him 
to death with their quarter staves made of heavy tough 
wood. 

The same plan is resorted to if the trap is set in the 
zareba that encloses the buildings ; the thorn bushes are 
moved so the leopard can leap on one of the buildings where 
the kid is fastened to the roof; an adjacent bough being 
used as a spring or the rope only fastened to some beam 
belonging to the house^ and when the leopard springs down 
from the roof the wire loop tightens, I had often seen 
leopard skins showing no trace of a wound and imagined 
that the animals had been poisoned ; they were entirely with- 
out holes except the skinning slit that I have described 
before in this chapter, but I never believed that they were 

■ killed in this manner. 
Although I have not actually seen one caught, I have 
seen the body of a leopard a few hours after it had been 
killed in this way, and I have seen the traps ready for setting 
on several occasions, It takes two or three men to bend 
down the branch to the requisite position, and another to 
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set the trap. It only wants a very short time when once 
the noose is tightly round its neck for an animal that has its 
two front legs off the ground to strangle. It cannot get 
much purchase with its teeth on the copper wire so that it 
can bite it in two, nor can the claws maJce any impression 
on it, as they slip off the wire which gets between the joints 
of the paws. Leopard skins can be purchased in nearly every 
market in Abyssinia, and they sometimes can be had in 
great numbers at reasonable prices. 
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*HE question of what kind of rifles are required for 
shooting the different kinds of game found in this 
>untry is a matter of opinion, and I do not think that any 
two sportsmen would entirely agree on the subject, and I 
certainly should never offer to give any one advice and try 
to induce him to stick to any particular kind of rifle if he 
fancied another kind. I always think as long as one is 
armed with a good rifle with plenty of penetration that it is 
not the fault of the weapon if kills do not result, but that of 
the man who is behind it, that is to say if the bullet can be 
relied on. How many times have I heard men say, **0h I 
cannot shoot with this gun, it is not a good one." No man 
goes out shooting with a new pair of boots on that never have 
been worn, and no man ought to be so reckless as to go out 
with a new rifle that he has never shot before to shoot at 
dangerous game. No man can walk properly in a pair of 
boots that do not fit, and no man can shoot at first with a 
new gun that is either too long or too short for him in the 
stock ; the same holds good with a rifle, and more care 
should be taken to get a proper fit with the latter than with 
the former, as it is not target practice but snap shooting that 
is required* 

I have shot with muzzle-loading rifles of small and large 
calibre ; the largest, one of Sir Samuel Baker*s babies that 
he used to kill elephants with in Ceylon. With breech- 
loaders, commencing with a double- barrel rifle, No. lo bore^ 
of great weight, until the modern 303 came into fashion, 
passing through the stage of Express ^577 and ^450, Sport- 
ing Snider, Sporting Martini-Henry and many others, the 
penetration of 303 is the greatest of all and, if the bullet is 
put in the right place, answers every purpose, as no animal 
possesses a head hard enough to stop it. 

When I go on my next visit to Africa and into the big 
game country^ I shall take one of the new '400 bore rifles, 
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as on paper it seems to be more powerful than any of the old 
riBes, and a '505, and of course a common 12 bore shotgun 
for small fur and feather, for which I shall go to Messrs 
Bland & Sons, as I have shot with their weapons for many 
years and I can find no fault with them. The 400 bore I 
shall use for dangerous game^ the other for its range;, accuracy 
and penetration and its general handiness and light weight 
The 12 bore shotgun should not be a choke, as a few bullet 
cartridges always come in handy, and often when out shoot- 
ing small game for the pot something big is unexpectedly 
come across. 

My experience of the old 303 bullet used and served out 
to the troops for the government rifle is that it never can be 
depended upon to stop anything, as it all depends where it 
strikes what sort of a wound tt makes. It is fata! if it strikes 
the head, and it often pulverises any big bone if it catches it 
direct ; but it will pass through soft tissues without doing any 
harm, and half-a-dozen holes in an animal (or even in 
savage man) need not necessarily do any great damage or | 
render it harmless, which is the object one always has in 
view, Sentimentalism should never be allowed to enter into 
sport or war against savages, which are both imdertaken for 
the sake of killing ; and I do not believe, nor do I believe 
that anyone else honestly does, in the theory that weapons 
should be used so as to make as light a wound as possible. 
Continental Europe may wish it, and may make remarks < 
at our wickedness in using the dum-dum, which is a really 
first-class destroyer and the most humane expand!!^ 
non -explosive bullet I have as yet seen for a small-calibre 
rifle. It is an excel lent bullet to stop a dangerous wild 
animal or a wild man, and no doubt will be used with good 
effect on any of England's invaders* 

I was shooting last year with one of Bland^s '303 rifles 
witli dum-dum bullets also manufactured by the same firm, 
and the effects of them were all that could be desired, many 
of the antelope collapsing as they stood or, if on the mofc^ 
never going further than a few yards, and tliat only from the 
impetus they had on when they were struck. Some of the 
natives laughed at the idea of such a small bullet doing am 
harm, but when they saw the results they said the deim 
was inside of it The dum-dum bullet, which, \ my 

non-sporting readers do not know, mushrooms wht ; _ kes 
anything hard enough to break the outside nickel envdope«j 
and on entering an animal it makes a hole of very sniaUl 
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dimensions and a very large one if it comes out on the 
opposite side and has met any very hard substance in Its 
oourse. If it docs not penetrate the animal altogether, it is 
more often than not found on the opposite side to the point 
of entrance, the nickel case very much expanded and with 
sharp and ragged edges* 

I killed a "gerenhuk** antelope, a large buck, while it 
was running at a distance of over three hundred paces; 
breaking the near shoulder and shattering the bones of the 
far shoulder, and bringing out of the wound part of the 
interna! organs and bones. This animal collapsed into the 
bush he was passing. Not a vestige of the nickel or lead 
core of the bullet could be found in the animal If the 
expanded bullet had struck an animal on the far side it 
would have inflicted a terrible wound. I also shot a big 
pig, a boar with a very tough hide ; it was standing tail 
on at a measured distance of one hundred and twenty-five 
yards ; the bullet broke one of its hind thighs in the thickest 
part, traversed the whole of the body and entirely smashed 
the fore shoulder on the opposite side, bringing out part of 
the lungs. This animal simply rolled over and never moved, 
and the bullet, after passing through, struck a rock some ten 
yards further on and was splintered into fragments. 

I could give many examples of the smashing power of 
the '303 rifle with the dum-dum bullet, but they would 
interest few people, I am convinced that in the hands of a 
good sportsman and shot that its killing powers are ample 
for both soft and hard skinned animals, and I would have no 
hesitation in using it against elephant, bufl^alo or lion, and 
in preference to a heavy rifle with a heavy charge. It is a 
pleasure, when shooting in a hot country with many mountains 
that have to be gone up or down, to have a light rifle in which 
one can have full confidence, and I do not think that a single- 
barrel magazine rifle is a drawback^ and it is seldom that a 
second shot is fired without resighting. Granted that a 
double-barrel rifle is quicker by a couple of seconds than a 
single-barrel magazine in getting a second shot» the latter is 
far more rapid after the second shot, and afterwards the 
double-barrel has not a ** look in '* in the race for rapidity* 

I am not an advocate for shooting solid bullets out of a 
•305 rifle at any game, as, unless they go through the brain 
or heart or divide the main artery of the throat, they will not 
stop or cripple an animal, and it would be simply a foofs 
business to use them at dangerous game. 1 have given the 
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solid bullet an ample trials and it is a rare thing to bag a - 
skinned antelope wounded by it, and I do not believe that 
one gets five per cent of one's hits. My mounted servants 
have often followed animals for miles without being able to 
come up with them, and have reported on their return that 
although they have found blood tracks the wounded beast 
was going as strong as ever* I regret that I had to make the 
experiment as I must have caused an unnecessary amount of 
pain in gaining my experience, and my servants also suffered, 
as they did not get as much meat as they otherwise would have 
done. The solid bullet fails out of a small-bore rifle at soft- 
skinned game there can be no doubt, but at dangerous hard- 
skinned animals the penetration will be found to be so great 
that they can be approached from behind^ and a shot between 
the hind legs will come out of the chest, and a fatal wound 
can be fired from behind the animal equally as well as going 
up and getting the head shot There is less fear of the 
animal charging, and when turning a head or side shot is 
obtained. 

I daresay by this time there is a great mass of evidence 
in the hands of our military experts to prove that as a man 
or beast stopping bullet the solid one constructed of one 
material is most unsatisfactory, and what is wanted is a good 
trustworthy expanding one. It is all twaddle and nonsenie 
talking about cruelty ; war either against the human being 
or wild animal means death, and let us by all means have a 
weapon which will bring it about in as speedy a manner as 
possible. The only reason why the old Snider rifle was 
done away with was that it was not a long-range weapon 
and its trajectory was so high, but at a short distance it was 
a most powerful man stopper. Look at the wound made by 
this rifle at a short distance ; it was a hole that let daylight 
in, and very few men ever recovered if hit in the chest or 
head, and if it caught a leg or arm bone the member had to 
come off. Soldiers belonging to King Johannes and Ras 
Alouia had some stands of these rifles, and they used to 
swear by them as being for a short distance a weapon that 
meant certain death to their adversary. 

Those that were present after the fight of General M'NdU*s 
£areba or of Tofrick near Suakin tn 1885, the last time this 
weapon was largely used, may remember that it was voy 
easy to recognise those Dervishes that were kilted by Ihc 
Snider from the ones killed by the Martini- Henry, with 
which the Indian and English troops were armed with re- 
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ively, and no doubt that day many a Tommy Atkins 
would have preferred the larger bored rifle, as many of them 
got wounded by the bullet of the Martini- Henry not being a 
proper man-stopper. Tommy is the man who has to win 
our fights for us, and it is a shame to provide him with a 
bullet that won*t stop his adversary, especially as the insane 
idea of our officials always make them fight with great odds 
against him, and has nearly always to tackle the savage, who 
generally will carry more lead than a Christian* 

I do not believe that he will ever be content in a 
European fight if he has to shoot what he will call "bloom- 
ing peas*' at his enemy, nor do I believe that the next 
European war will be fought on the French duel principle, 
with microscopic bullets. Shrapnel shells and all these 
terrible destructive explosives are allowed in civilised war- 
fare, and they make a much worse wound than a common 
expanding bullet Uke the dum-dum, and if the one is per- 
mitted why should not the other be ? 

in conclusion regarding the arms for game shooting, the 
ones I mentioned are good enough for me, but different 
people have different opinions and different fads, and as long 
as some people, young Anaks, like carrying about young 
cannon and heavy battering ordnance they are at liberty to 
do so ; but 1 prefer the lighter weapons which I get from 
Messrs Bland & Sons^ as they answer all my purposes, and 
those are the 400 and 303, the former with solid and ex- 
panding bullets for the most dangerous game, the latter with 
only expanding bullets, as the solid ones act as a *' pin-prick/* 
exasperates but does no great harm. 

There are many firms in London that will sell a traveller 
an outfit, and nearly all will try and dispose of a lot of things 
which may be useful but are unnecessary and only a trouble 
to carry about. The following remarks are made for those 
who do not wish to expend too much money, and what I 
consider ample to insure comfort- If the purse runs to an 
unlimited expenditure, do by all means take everything and 
live in the wilds of Africa the same as in England. I have 
seen shooting parties in different parts of the East that had 
everything that money could buy, and sat down to dinner 
at night to a meal that would have done justice to a first- 
class European restaurant in Paris or London — soup» fish« 
three or four entries, joint, game, sweets, dessert^ etc*, with 
iced champagne and evety known wine ; the whole served 
up on a spotless white tablecloth with silver dishes and 
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cutlery with crest and monog^ram complete. I prefer some- 
thing much simpler ; soup, a small dish and a joint or curry 
being ample after a hard day, and with the qualifying sauce 
of a good desert appetite it does not want French cookery 
or a mass of dishes to satisfy one's hunger* 

The traveller and sportsman will find that he has much 
better health if he takes plain food of good quality and un- 
limited quantity as soon after sunset as possible when the 
day*s work is over, and a good meal before starting out in 
the morning, with biscuit, sardines or potted meat; a cold 
guinea- fowl or francolin or some other game for lunch, as 
although a healthy man does not require more than two btg 
meals a day, any feelings of emptiness ought to be checked 
as then fatigue soon comes on, and by overdoing it on an 
empty stomach more chances of getting ill arise than from 
any other cause My maxim in travelling has always been, 
if possible, to have something to eat with me, as one never 
knows what may occur^ and at what time one may get the 
next meal ; and a fair sized haversack with a broad sling is 
nothing for the syce or tracker to carry, and they are always 
willing to help to consume the contents. If the food is not 
required, when nearing camp give the men the contents of 
the haversack, especially if it contains a sweet biscuit or twOp 
as a reward for being saddled all day with the extra weight 
It will often be found that if one forgets to order lunch that 
they will sec after it themselves ; and if one wants to get at 
the affections of these people, the easiest way is thraugb 
their stomachs. Many of them are also as keen on sport as 
their masters, and they look forward to the day's outing. 

On buying a tent always choose one that is made of the 
best material ; the Willesden Rotproof and Waterproof Canvas 
I have used for many years, and it answers every purpose 
The tent should always have a double roof, as they arc 
always many degrees cooler in the hot weather, and in the 
rainy season or in cold weather they are always drier aiid 
warmer. Damp and cold are two of the greatest enemies to 
the human being in Africa and Abyssinia, The outside 
covering of the tent should reach the ground, as the space 
between the outer and inner covering serves for putting 
lugg^e in and keeping it out of the sun and damp» and in 
wet weather as a place for one's personal servant to sleep in, 
Guys should be fastened at the middle of each side of tlie 
outer covering to prevent it from flapping, and all tent poles^ 
both upright and ridge^ should be bayonct*sockcted ; as in 
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1 of wtnd, wbkh often occur, if these precautions aje not 
ken the tent is liaUe lo collapse by the wind getting under 
: outer covering and lifting the upper parts of the upright 
>lcs out of their sockets. This has happened to me before, 
and the misery of turning out on a dark night in a tropical 
rain is no joke, and it generally ends in the majority of the 
fxintents of the tent getting wet The ends of the upper 
poles that fit into the sockets of the lower poles should be of 
metal and the same length as the socket, as if made entirely 
of wood in damp weather the wood swells and they become 
very difficult to undo* 

Wooden tent p^s that the outfitters try to sell with the 
tent are all very well for Europe or England, but are not 
suitable for African work ; they should be made of galvanised 
Iron- If wooden tent pegs are driven into hard ground their 
points soon go and split, and when underground are liable to 
be eaten by white ants. There are places in Abyssinia where 
no suitable wood for tent pegs is procurable* and there is 
also stony ground into which an iron peg can be driven but 
not a wooden one Never have a wooden mallet, the heads 
always fly off in the dry weather and they also split and easily 
get broken ; a hammer should take its place and should be 
made entirely of jjon or steel ; it can then be used for other 
purposes besides driving in tent pegs, and if made of good 
material should never break. 

The tent should have pockets all round the sides to 
contain odds and ends that are required daily» such as books 
and papers, and a change of clothes, pyjamas, etc. The 
flooring of the tent, which ought to be permanently attached 
to the two sideSj should be at least nine inches broader 
than they are now made, as at present they only just meet 
at the centre and leave nothing for overlapping. At each 
end of the tent at the bottom there is a small overhanging 
piece which ought to tuck under the flooring and prevent 
water entering the tent ; this is also a great deal too narrow 
aad wants to be at least nine inches broad. Tents are 
lUy sent out by the makers with flimsy tape strings 
sten the ends together ; these tapes are the greatest 
trouble, as they are always breaking, and on a cold dark 
ight tying up or undoing so many bows is a nuisance, con* 
lucive to bad temper and bad language. Straps firmly 
rn on are much easier managed and more speedily worked. 
The slings by which the inner part of the tent is fastened to 
ridge pole are generally too weak and wear out ; they 
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want strengthenmg a^d firmly sewing on. Two w fad ow i 
should be fitted instead of one to get a current of air and 
keep the tent cool ; these should be fitted widt game t^ic^^nm 
to prevent the flies and mosquitos fipom entering; diese 
insects being the greatest pests, the one by day «nd die odkr 
by night A siesta during the day is often requited, and an 
undisturbed sleep when suffering from slight fever is one of 
the best medicines. Never buy a white tent; green or brown 
are the best colours, or some neutral tint to neotnlise tbt 
effect of the glare of the sun. The WHlesden canvas^ as I 
mentioned before, is as good as any, but a darker green is 
required than that whi^ is ordinarily sold, idiich so soon 
fades and then there is a glare in tiie tent whidi becomies 
uncomfortable, besides the tent looks dirty. A dean camp 
with tidy servants is always a blemng, and stamps the 
owner as being an Ei^lishman. The camps bdoo^ng to 
Abyssinians and Frenchmen are always slovenly and dStty, 

It is false economy to choose a bed made of too li^ 
material, and a few extra pounds in weight make a lot of 
difference in the article, and a light bed never lasts, and one 
that gives or is the least uncomfortable prevents a good 
night's rest It should also be fitted with curtains to keep 
out all insects ; they should be high and large enough to pot 
a table and chair under, so that writing or pidnting can be 
done in comfort For clinging pertinacity and annoyance 
the Abyssinian fly is as bad as the Egyptian. Bed blankets 
should be warm and of a brown colour and made as sacks, so 
that they can be slept in during cold weather. A good pillow 
or two should be taken, but never buy an india-rubber one that 
has to be inflated, as they do not last, and the wind escapes 
during the night and in the morning they have collapsed. 

The best chair to take is a Delamere armchair made 
by Silver of Comhill. It will stand any amount of hard 
work, and is very comfortable. A common folding deck- 
chair should not be forgotten ; they are very light and will 
go on the top of any load, and therefore can be used till the 
last moment before leaving, and they are the last thing to be 
packed and the first to be taken off the transport animals. 
Boxes should all be of steel ; wood and leather should always 
be avoided, for they easily get damaged by white ants and 
damp. However, this does not refer to a small handbag or 
a small portmanteau which can be kept off the ground. The 
size of the boxes should not exceed twenty-four inches in 
length by thirteen inches in breadth by ten inches in height 
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These measurements 1 think are the best for the followmg 
reasons^ — one is a h'ght load for a man or woman, two for a 
donkey, three or four for a mule according to its size, and a 
camel will carry half-a-dozen. They should be fitted with 
locks with diflferent keys and one master key to open all ; 
they should have rounded edges and corners and no sharp 
points, as they are apt to chafe or gall the transport animals. 
It is a good thing if possible to keep all boxes to one size, as 
there is less difficulty in loading and no squabbling between 
the porters or owners of beasts trying to take small packages 
and leaving the larger ones till the last 

There are several ways of getting to Abyssinia, and it all 
depends what part is intended to be visited. If the south, it 
has to be entered through Somaliland, either from Zeilahj 
Bulbar or Berberah, and then the shortest way is by steamer 
to Aden and then by coasting steamer Massowah can also 
be reached in the same way by changing at Aden, as the 
Italian local mail steamer meets every outgoing English mail 
boat to receive the post from Europe and leaves via the 
Italian settlement of Assab for Massowah. Another way 
is via Genoa and Port Said, Luggage can be booked through 
to Massowah from London by applying to Messrs Gellatly, 
Sewell & Co. J the well-known shipping firm, who have agents 
at Massowah, and they are always most civil and obliging 
both in London and abroad, doing everything to help the 
traveller on his way and taking an interest in his welfare up- 
country. Many people have to thank them for what they 
have done, and they are a friendly, connecting link between 
the old country and these strange parts of the world. The 
steamers from Genoa start for Massowah every fourteen 
days, calling at Port Said where they can be joined by going 
by the overland route, making Massowah within ten or eleven 
days of London ; they are fairly comfortable, and the passengers 
are mostly government officials and military men going for 
tlie first time or returning from leave in Italy to the colony 
of Erithrea, Valuable hints and the last news about Erithrea 
and Abyssinia can always be obtained from them, providing 
the traveller can talk French, as the majority of the Italian 
officials talk that language* I think the Genoa route the 
best, as there is less trouble, and there is always a rush at 
Aden, to procure the luggage from the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers and getting it on board the local boat, and a week 
at Aden, unless one knows the very hospitable officials and 
leading Englishmen, is a waste of time, 
ac 
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Massowah has its drawbacks, and the hotels and their 
accommodation used to be very bad, and the best plan to 
adopt is to proceed at once to SahaaLi by train and pitch 
camp there. One can then tell if there is a shortage of 
anything in the outiit, and what is wanting from Massowahi 
and in the European stores provisions of atl sorts can be 
purchased quite as cheap as in England, and Italian preserves 
of all sorts very much cheaper, so there is no necessity to 
import and pay duty on things that can be bought just as 
easily on the spot. The Italians take a great deal more 
interest in an Englishman, and are more willing to help him 
if he spends money in the country, and why an Englishman 
should import things when he can procure them on the spot, 
is a mystery to them. 

Servants in numbers can be procured at Massowah, many 
talking English, French, Italian, Arabic, Hindustanie, and 
Abyssinian ; some can talk all six languages, and there is 
never any difficulty in procuring suitable servants. Some 
of them are first-rate people who know the country thorooghlyi 
having taken part in the numerous campaigns or having 
served other Europeans. A guarantee from a local house- 
holder can generally be procured, and it is always a safe 
thing to have when engaging a servant. Their capabitities 
are many, and they can act as syces» tent s^n^ants. cooks, 
gun-boys, and some few of them are decent sportsmen and 
understand what is wanted when going after big game. 

If a good gun-bearer« who ia a bit of a hunter, can be 
procured at the coast, and if one sees he is keen at his woric, 
he is most invaluable, as he will soon find out when up 
country the best local men to find game, and who know 
their districts thoroughly* When shooting for several months 
in these countries such a large area is covered, that one man 
who is good in one place is entirely useless in another. The 
choice then of local men must depend greatly on the sports* 
man who is shooting ; of course if the purse will run to it, 
one or two more hangers on at camp is no great expense^ 
and often the rivalry between them does a great deal of 
good, especially if they are paid so much extra per head 
of the game found, not killed, as this depends on the sports*^ 
man. I have known cases of rank duffers and bad s)lOt3^ 
never being taken up to dangerous game, as the huQlen 
are not so much frightened for themselves as they arc for 
the shooter, and that they may be held n^ponsible for his 
death or any accident that may take place, and the deatli 
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of a sportsman is a great personal loss to them* It is always 
a good plan to have servants of both religions, the 
Mohamedans for cooks and tent servants, as they mess 
separately from the Christian Abyssinian, and they do 
not tell the others what is talked by their masters in camp. 
I have known several instances of what has been said in 
camp by Europeans, reaching the ears of Abyssinian officials, 
and of course it was not complimentary, and very often 
the officials have their spies in Massowah to find out what 
is going on, and purposely try and get them engaged as 
servants to those who are proceeding up country, so their 
movements can be watched, 

Syces or grooms can be chosen from the Abyssinians, 
as they have been brought up from childhood with horses 
and mules, and thoroughly understand them, and often 
take great care and a pride in the beasts under their charge, 
and keep bits^ chains, and stirrup irons very clean. The 
Abyssinians are good baggage loaders, tent pitchers, grass 
cutters, and for all odd work of a camp life, but they will 
not eat game or domestic animals killed and cooked by a 
Mohamedan. It is always the best plan to allow the Abys- 
sinians to choose their own head man from among themselves, 
and if they then grumble they have only themselves to blame. 

The head man should be the only go between master and 
servant, and to be held responsible for everything belonging 
to his department. Wages alter a great deal at diflerent 
times, but they can always be found out at Massowah ; they 
begin at about ;^i per month with food supplied ; it is always 
better to keep part of the wages in arrear to be paid on dis- 
charge, but even this does not prevent an Abyssinian from 
deserting, as if he wants to go^ a small question of money 
does not divert him from his purpose. 

Pack saddles can be procured at Massowah both for 
camels and mules, so there is no necessity to take them 
out from England ; however; an English saddle is a necessity 
and it should not be over large, as the mounts are generally 
small It is always a good plan to take out a lai^e roll of 
Ihickish felt to make saddle cloths for the pack mules; if it 
is not required it can always be sold, and the Abyssinian 
traders prize it immensely, as it saves many a sore back and 
lasts for a very long time. Camels can be used throughout 
the country north of the Mareb river and throughout the whole 
eastern and western frontier. Mules are required south of 
the Mareb and in central Abyssinia. 
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There is a good carriage road from Sahaati to Asmani 
and a fair one from Asmara to Adi-Ugri or Goodofelasic, 
from there on to the Mareb via Adi-Quala camels or mules 
can be used. Westward from Adi-Ugri local information 
must be obtained, as to the state of the paths ; camels can 
proceed, however, to the low countries, but detours may have 
to be made owing to the thickness of the bush* Good 
English axes^ bill hooks and hatchets should be taken out 
from England for cutting bush to make xareebas, as they do 
the work much quicker than foreign or native made ones, and 
very likely a camp may be pitched for a fortnight in one 
place in the game count ry^ and a good-sized piece of ground 
will have to be cleared and surrounded. In the country to 
the west it is very often that only a few branches stop what 
is otherwise a very decent road, and if they are removed they 
will allow a camel to pass with his load. A laden mule can 
pass and get through bush that hopelessly stops a camel, 
which can only proceed when unloaded* and the constant 
unloading and carrying the baggage for a short distance is 
very troublesome, and only short marches can be made. 
There are plenty of places which seem impossible to be got 
through, but with a little perseverance the difficulties can be 
surmounted, and better and more central shooting-grounds 
can be reached. 

Cooking-pots can be purchased in Massowah, the stores 
belonging to the Europeans being furnished with evtry 
requisite. The japanned iron ware, blue outside and white 
inside, can be purchased very cheaply, so knives, forks and 
spoons are only required from home ; plates, teacups, kettles^ 
plates, dishes, drinking-cups of the same japanned ironware can 
all be got locally ; baths are not to be obtained and should 
be taken out, and they are also the best things for wash* 
ing clothes in. Candlesticks and candles can be obtained 
anywhere in the colony, but a good travel ling-Ian tern to 
burn petroleum should be got in England, Lord of Birming- 
ham makes a very good one which fits into a case, and it 
also holds a supply sufficient for ten days or a fortnight; 
petroleum can be bought cheaper in Massowah than in 
England, and this oil is most useful, as it serves to start a 
gre in rainy weather, and is useful for keeping the bjicoD 
beetle out of heads, horns and skins, and white ants from the 
tent 

As the weather is very hot and also very ootd at tamely 
the extremes in temperature being veiy great, provision in 
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clothing should be made for both. A dress suit and white 
shifts are a necessity, as the very hospitable Italian officials 
entertain strangers ot good standing; and J ike seeing their 
guests well dressed. Flannel shirts and underclothing must 
be taken, and kharkt suits for the low country and tweed 
suits for the mountains. 

Everyone that travels in Abyssinia should have barometer, 
thennometers (ordinary and for boiling point), aneroid, com- 
pass, large and small, photographic apparatus, nets for 
capturing butterflies, moths and insects, with air-tight boxes 
for putting them in. Seeds of flowers should always be 
gathered, and orchids, terrestrial and celestial ; they soon dry 
and take up but little space, and they are most interesting 
to the home people, if they can be got to grow. What 
with shooting, collecting, photographing and taking notes, 
the day is fully spent and time passes most rapidly, and the 
months passed in the country will never be regretted , but 
will be looked back upon as red letter days in one's 
existence. 

On retuniing to the coast, the outfit that remains, and 
transport animals that survive, always fetch a good price, 
and the smaller things can be given to the servants who 
have behaved well. The cost of these expeditions of course 
varies as to the ideas of the traveller and how many take 
place in them. To do the business very comfortably, it can 
be put down at about ^8o per head, per month while in 
the country. Transport is of course the greatest item, and 
one can never estimate what losses may take place or what 
the market value of mules and camels may be» and there is 
always, as in any country, a great difference in the value of 
different animals. Camels, horses and mules are to be 
obtained in Erithrea, or the former can be procured from 
Hodeidah* Aden or the Somali country* 

English gold is the best coin to take out, it is always at 
a premium in these countries at the coast, and can be 
exchanged at the seaport for silver. Italian money is used 
in Erithrea — the Maria Theresa dollar in most parts of 
Abyssinia and in the wild part of the Soudan* In Somali- 
land^ the rupee is taken for a certain distance into the 
interior and then the Maria Theresa dollar is the current 
coin. The Indian Banian traders and the native Jews at 
tfie coast ports generally give the highest price for English 
gold* Money can be left at the Post Offices at Italian 
settlements in Erithrea, and can be sent for when required, 
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saving the trouble of carrying it into the jungle, where 
money is next to useless, except to buy sheep from the 
shepherds, and one generally relies on obtaining enough 
game to feed all hands. Many of the native houses on 
tiie coast have agents up country, and they will often give 
drafts which can be cashed either for money or goods, 
and it saves the traveller a lot of trouble, being able to get 
trade cloth in the interior instead of having to carry it with 
him, but it is always as well to take a lot of coloured cotton 
handkerchiefs and a little cloth, as they do for presents to 
the women who bring eggs, chickens and milk into camp, 
and they generally prefer them to money, besides in Abys- 
sinia there is no small change except bars of salt which are 
cumbersome things to carry and in wet weather the bars 
break and crumble away. It becomes expensive giving a 
dollar for a little milk, a few eggs and a chicken or twa In 
some parts of the country, as many as twenty chickens can 
be purchased for a dollar, but in most villages it would be 
difficult to get as many as that number, half-a-dozen peiliaps 
only being available. 
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APPENDIX I 

Copy OF Treaty between King Jobanhes, King of Kings 
OF Ethiopia, and King Mehelek, King of Shoa 

Sealed &H the ^h of March 1878 

Article I. — King Menelek must pay tribute to King John, 

AmTlCtK IL— He must supply King John's army wiih provisions when 

in his dominions. 
Article III.— He must cease to be called King of Kings of Ethiopia 

and only be called King of Shoa. 
Article IV.^He must give King John assistance in any time of need. 

■ Article V.-— King John must give Menetek help in lime of need. 
Article VL— King Menelek shall rule the Wollo Galla Mahomedans 
who arc located between Shoa and Abyssinia. 
Article VU. — King Menelek must build Christian Churches in the 

» Wollo Galla country and introduce Chnstianily there. 
Article VI IL — King Menelek must give free passage to King John's 
army as far as Debra Lebanos, a convent in Sboa. 
Agreed to and sigried by the two kings on the J 4th March 1S78. 
King Johiii now Emperor of Ethiopia, crowned Menelek with his own 
crown as King of Shoa on the 26th March 1S7S, and proclaimed by his 
beraJd. ^* I have crowned my son Menelek as King of Shoa^ honour him 
as you honour me*" 

From the Autobiography of Theophilus Waldmeir, Missionary, 
being an account of ten years' Ufe in Abyssinia, A,D. 1859-1S68. 

Mr Theophilus Waldmeir also says x — 

** King John declared war against King Menelek who was already in 
trouble because his own wife had revolted against him, though her 
rebellion was soon quelled^ and the Qneen and her party forgiven. 
Meanwhile King John was fast approachmg with bis destructive army, 
and the news filled the hearts of the Shoa people with terror. Never- 
theless, King Menelek stayed at LetschCj and, hoping to end the matter 
peacefullyi without bloodshed, he sent his ambassadors to King John to 
ask for peace, but they were sent back with a refusal, and the Abyssinians 
having already crossed the frontier, began to plunder and kill. The 
people of Shoa naturally expected that Menelek would gather an army, 
sma fight against the enemy, but he remained quietly in Letsche, only 
{Hitting his treasures in safety. Ultimately negotiations were re -com- 
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menced between ihe two kings, John insisting that Menelek should 
acknowledge htm as his chief^ and bis country should be inbyt^ry, 
Menetek was forbidden to cross ihe northern boundary of Sboa, smd was 
also expected to give soldiers to King John. 

N,B. — This information was given to Mr "nicophiJus Waldtneir by a 
brother missionary, Mr John Mayer, who retimed to Abyssinia to King 
Menelekj and who was turned out of the country with other missionaries 
by the order of King Johannes in iS86. This Mr Mayer, writing under 
the date of May 1886, says :— 

" I am very sorry to hear from the people that King Menelek again 
allows Ihe traders to carr>- on their horrible business of the slave trad^ 
This sad news was conlirmed by the fact, that several slave dealers 
brought six hundred young Galla girls, with many boys^ and joined our 
caravan towards Tajurrah," 

MB. — Messrs Waldmetr and Mayer were prisoners at Magdala, 
and were released by the English expedition^ and relurned mgma 10 
Abyssinia. 

A*B, W, 
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APPENDIX II 
Trkatv between Great Britain^ Egypt and ABVsstifiA 
Sigiud at Adowa June y^d^ 1884 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of G real Britain ai 
Ireland, Empress of India, and His Majesty Johannes, nmde by the 
Almighty King of Sion, Negoosa Negust of Ethiopia and it& De* 
pendencies, and His Highness Maharoed Tewfik, Klicdivc of £fryf)it« 
being desirous of settling the difiTerenccs which exist between the saia 
Johannes^ Negoosa Negust of Ethiopia and Mahanied Tew^k KbediKV 
of Egypt, and of establishing an everlasting peucc between them. h«*« 
agreed to conclude a Treaty for this purpose which shall be binding 00 
themselves^ their heirs, and successors ; and Her Majesty the Qu«efi of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India^ having appointed as \m 
Representative, Rear Admiral Sir William Hewett, Commander- in*Oiief 
of Her Majesty's ships of war in the East Indies, and His Majesty tllV 
Negoosa Negust of Ethiopia acting on his own behalf^ and His Higbs^t 
the Khedive of Egypt having appointed as his Representative^ * 
Excellency Mason Bey, Governor of Massowah^ they have agi^sd 
and concluded the following Articles :— 

ARTICLE 1 

From the date of signing of this Treaty there shall be 6ree 
through Massowah to and from Abyssinia for all goods, indti4iiig 
and ammunition under British protection, 

ARTICLE 11 

On and after the tst day of September 1884^ correspoiulitig lo 
Sth day of Maskarram 1877, the country called Bogos shall be rm 

to His Majesty the N egoosa Negiist ■ and when the Ir . f ^ ' • ] I^^fuMSSi 

the Khedive shall have left the garrisons of Kaasala tulietti 

the buildings in the Bogos country which now bekmg to m^i tnghnen 
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the Khwiive, together with all the stores and munitions of war which 
shall then remain in the said buildings, shatl be delivemd to and become 
the property of His Majesty the Ncgoosa NegusL 

ARTICLE III 

His Majesty the Negoosa Negust engages to facilitate the withdrawal 
of the troops of His Highness the Khedive firom Kassala, Amedib and 

Sanhcit through Ethiopia to Massowah. 

ARTICLE IV 

His Highness the Khedive engages to grant all the facilities which 
Hts Majesty the Negoosa Negiist may require in the matter of appointing 
Aboonas for Ethiopia. 

ARTICLE V 

His Majesty the Negoosa Negust and His Highness the Khedive 
engage to deliver up the one to the other any criminal or criminals who 
may have fled to escape punishment, from the dominions of the one to 
the donunions of the other. 

ARTICLE VI 

His Majesty the Negoosa Negust agrees to refer all diflTerences with 
His Highness the Khedive which may arise after the signing of this 
Treaty to Her Britannic Majesty for settlement. 



ARTICLE VIl 



!The present Treaty shall be ratified by Her Majesty the Qtieen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, and by his Highness the 
Khedive of Egypi, and the ratification shall be forwarded to Adowa as 
soon as possible. 
In witness whereof Rcar'Admiral Sir W. Hcwett, on behalf of Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, and 
His Majesty the Negoosa Negust on his own behalf, and His Excellency 
Mason Bey on behalf of His Highness the Khedive of Egypt have 
ligned and affixed their seals to this Treaty made at Adowa the 3rd day 
of June 18&4, corresponding to the 37th day of Goounet 1876. 
(Kings Seal) 
I (L. S.) W, HBWimr. 



Remarks 



Article T,— This was never carried out as Italy took Massowah and 
supplied King Menctek with arms against King Johannes through nAssab* 

Article IL— The territory was given over. The word restored is 
used proving that Abyssinia never relinquished her claijn to this 
country. 

Article HL — Carried out on behalf of Abyssinia with exception 01 
Kaisala^ see pages 35, 36 why this was not done* 

Article IV. — Egypt carried om this clause. 

N*B. — ^Before Captain Harrington was appointed in 189S to represent 

Her Majesty^s Government at the Court of King Menelek at Adcse 

Ababa, no English representative was stationed in Abyssinia and we 

have biecn therefore unable 10 protect British interests or to watch the 

Lvery important developments that have occurred in this countiy. Had 
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someone bee i left with King Johannes to report to our Goveminent what 
was taking place in Abyssinia its history would have been diflTerent, aiid 
we might have been the Arst foreign power in ihe coiititry whJch at 
present we ai« not, and we do not know what this neglect may cost us 
m the future. 



APPENDIX in 

Treaty bet^teek Her Majesty ahd His Majesty the Kiwc 
OF Abyssinia foe the Suppression of the Slaite Tra^s 

Signed eU Adawajune ^rd 1884 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland| Empress of India, and His Majesty Johannes, made by the 
Ahnighiy King of Sion, Negoosa Negust of Ethiopia and its dependencies, 
being desirous of prohibiting and perpetualiy abolishing the Slave Trade, 
they have agreed to conclude a Treaty for this puqjose^ which shall be 
binding on themselves, their helrSp and successors, and to that end 
Rear- Admiral Sir William Hewett, Commander-in-Chief of Her Majest/s 
ships of war in the East Indies, acting on the behalf of Her Majesty the 
Queeo of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, and His Majesty 
Johannes, Negoosa Negust of Kthiopia^ acting on his own behalf^ they 
have agreed upon and concluded the following Articles : — 

ARTICLE I 

His Majesty the Negoosa Negust agrees to prohibit and to prevent, 
to the best of his ability, the buying and sclUng of sUves within to 
dommions. 

article II 

His Majest)^ the Negoosa Negust agrees to prohibit and to preveot, lo 
the best of his ability, the import or export of slaves to or from ""^ 
dommions. 

ARTICLE III 



His Majesty the Negoosa Ncgtist engages to priotcct, to the 
of his power all liberated slaves, and to punish severely any aueiD|it lii 
molest them, or to reduce them again to slavery, 

ARTICLE IV 

Her Britannic Majesty has made Treaties with man^ Foreign StatCi» 
by which it is permitted to her officers to seiie alJ ships bdongiiig lo 
such Foreign States engaged tn the transport or conveyance of SlavfS 
upon the sea ; and Her Majesty engages to libemtc any subject* of Hts 
Majesty the Negoosa Negust, who may be found detained as sUve» m 
any ship captured by the officers of Her Majesty, and to tsUte steps lo 
send such subjects back to the dominions of His Majesty the NegooSi 
Negust. 

ARTICLE V 

The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratificatioti aluiQ 
forwarded to Adowa as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof, Rear- Admiral Sir William He weft, on %hm ' 
of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Briiam and Ireland, Enapra* «f 
India, and Johannest Negoosa Negust of Ethtopa, on bis own ' 
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^ sigTied the same, and (or) have affixed their seals to this Treaty 
the 3rd day of June 1884, corresponding to the 27th day 



made at Adowa 
of Goon vet 1876, 



ihli 



Seal of the King of Abyssinia* 
W. HewetL 



Nate* — King Johannes faithfully carried out this treaty with England, 
and there is no known case of slaves passing through his dominions from 
the time it was signed till his death, although King Menclek allowed slave 
caravans to pass through his territory, see Appendix I., and the in* 
formation given by Mr John Mayer, Gaila slaves from King Menelck's 
dominions have always been and still ane for sale in Hodeidah and Mecca. 

A. B, W. 



APPENDIX IV 
Treaty between Great Britain and Ethiopia 



% 

\ S igned ity ike Emperor MeneUk II. and by Her Majesty s Envey^ at Adk 
^K A66€tta 14M May T897* 

^^^^ Ratified by the Queen^July iStA^ 1897. 

^^V ENGLISH VERSION. 

^^m The Amharic version, signed by King Menelek, appeared in the 
HV left column of the Original Treaty. 

Her Majesty Victonaj by the Grace of God^ Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland^ Empress of India, and His Majesty Meneiek IL, by the 
Grace of God, King of Kings of Ethiopia, being desirous of strengthening 
and rendering more effective and profitable the ancient friendship which 
has existed between their respective kingdoms ; 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria having appointed as her special Envoy 
and Representative to His Majesty the Emperor Meneiek U.| James 
Rennell Rodd, Esq., Companion of The Most Distinguished Order of St 
Michael and St George, whose full powers have been found in due and 
proper form, and His Majesty the Em|>eror Menclek, negoti«iting in his 
own name as King of Kings of Ethopta, they have aj^reed upon and do 
coiiclude the following articles, which shall be bindmg on themselves, 
their heirs and successors : — 

ARTIGLB I 

The subjects of or persons protected by each of the contracting 

parties shall have fuU liberty to come and go and engage in commerce in 
the territories of the other^ enjoying the protection of the government 
within whose jurisdiction they are ; but it is forbidden for armed bands 
irom either side to cross the frontier of the other on any pretext what^ 

tever, without previous authorisation from the competent authorities, 
ARTICLE n 

The frontiers of the British Protectorate on the Somali coast recog- 
nised by the Emperor Meneiek shail be determined subsequently by 
exchange of notes between James Rennell Rodd Esq. as representative 
of Her Majesty the Queen^ and Ras Maconen as representative of His 
Majesty the Emperor Meneiek, at Harrar. These notes shall be annexed 
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to Ihc present Treaty, of which they will fortn an int^raJ pan as soon 
as they have received the approval of the High Coatiacting PaitieSf 
pending which the siaius qua shall be maintained. 

AJITICLE 111 

The caravan route between Zeyla and Harrar by way of CUdcssa 
shall remain open throughout its whok extent to the commcrce^ 
both nations. 

ARTtCLEI V 

His Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia on the one hand accofds to 
Great Britain and her Colonies, in respect of import duties and local 
taxation, every advantage which he may accord to the subjects oC ochcr 
nations. 

On the other hand all material destined exclusively for the service of 
the Ethiopian State shall, on application from His Majesty the Emperoff 
be allowed to pass through the port of Zeyla into Ethiopia free of doty, 

ARTICLE V 

The transit of Breanns and ammunition destined for His Majesty the 
Emperor of Ethiopia through the territories depending on the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty is authorized, subject to the conditions 
prescribed by the General Act of the Brussels Conference, signed the 

and July 189a 

ARTICLE VI 

His Majesty the Emperor Menelek IL, King of Kings of £thki{ii% 
engages himself towards the Government of Her Britannic Majesty to 
do all in his power to prevent the passage through his dominions olafms 
and ammunition to the Mahdists whom he declares to be the enemies 
of his Empire. 

The present Treaty shall come into force as soon as its raiification by 
Her Bncannic Majesty shall have been notified to the Emoerof of 
Ethiopia, but it is understood that the prescriptions of Ariidc vl* skaU 
be put into force from the date of its signature. 

In faith of which His Majesty Menelek IL, King of Kings i>f Ethtopiat 
in his own name, and James Rennell Rodd, Esq., on behalf of Her Majesty 
Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of Indi«if Wve 
signed the present Treaty in duplicate, written in the Ei^tfa and 
Amharlc languages identically, both texts being considered as offii 
and have thereto affixed their seals. 

Done at Adts-Abbaba the 14th day of May 1897. 

(L.SO Signed James Eekksix Rodci. 
(Seal of His Majesty the Emperor Meoefteic II.) 

A^.^,— This treaty is binding on King Menelek^s heirs and i 
and they are not at present known, therefore the future is iusecmeu u 
it is arranged beforehand, who will succeed hinL The tteaty wiui KJmf 
Johannes was also binding on his heirs and successors, and the tinie^ 
was signed. King Johannes was In the prime of lifei and had a atxtMf 
and healthy son who was married to King Menelek^s dau^t^, and tbefe 
was every prospect of their having children. Both the Kin^ and hit soa 
diedf and although the King on his death-bed nominated his tUefitavali 
son, Ras Mangcsha, to succeed him, the princes auarretled: a 
themselves who was to have the throne. There arc four or five 
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r in Abyssinia that have chances, but it is not certain who will actuaJly 
leceive the crown* So most likely there wilt be fighting unless it is 
known who King Mcnelek wishes to succeed him^ and he is acknow- 
ledged by the principal Rases before the King's death* 

Akn£xes to Treatv sighed at Adis-Abbaba on the 14TH May 
1897, Bv His Majesty the Emperor Mknelek, and bv Mr 
James Rennell Rood. 

Annexes au Traits siGNt A Aois Abbaba le 14 Mai 1S97 far 
^K Sa Majesty L'Empereur M^^k^lek et far Mons. Jaues 
^»^ Kenkell Rodd. 
^^K ANNEX I 

^^^^ Mr Rood to the Emperor Menelek 

^p Ad IS- Ababa, May 14, 1897. 

^YouR Majesty, 

With reference to Article J I, of the Treaty which we are 
to sign tonlay, I am instructed by my Government in the event of a 
possible occupation by Ethiopia of territories inhabited by tribes who 
liavc formerly accepted and enjoyed British protection in the districts 
excluded from the limits of the British Protectorate on the Somali Coast 
as recognised by Your Majesty^ to bring to your knowledge the desire of 
Her Majesty the Queen to receive from Your Majesty an assurance that 
it will be your special care that those tribes receive equitable treatment 
ftnd are thus no losers by this transfer of suzerainty* 

In expressing the hope that Your Majesty will enable me to give this 
assurance, I have &c 

» (Signed) Renkell Ropd. 

(Trabuctioh) 
Ad Die- Abb ABA, U 14 Afa^ 1897. 
VOTRE MAJB^Tfe, 
Me rdf^rant h TArticte It. du Traill qui sera %igni 
entre nous aujourd'htii, je suis chargt? par mon Gouvernemcnt dc porter 
k la connaissancc de Votrc Majestt^^ dans le cas ou rEthiopie entrera- 
^entuellement en occupation de territories habil^s par les tribusi qui 
avaient anterieurement accept^ etjoui de la protection Britannique dans 
les regions exclues de la Umitc reconnue par Voire Majeste comnie 
fronti^re du Protectorat Britannique sur la C6te des Somalis, le d^sir 
de Sa Majesty la Reine de receiroir una assurance de le part de votre 
Majestd qu^e s'occupera tout sp^ciaJement k pourroirque ces tribus 
seront trailed ^uitabtement afin qu ^s ne perdent rien p^* ce trans* 
f^rement de suzerainet^. 

En evprimant Tespoir que Votre Majestd me permettra de donncr 
cette assurmnce j'ai, Sec 

Slgni RENHEt RO0I>. 

The Emperor meneuek to Mr Rood 

(Transuition) 

The Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah^ Menelek El. by th£ 
grvce of Codf King of Kings of Ethiopia to Mr RenncU Kodd^ Envoy of 
the Kingdom of England. 



Peace be unto you* 
Your letter written 



Genbot 18S91 respecting the Somaliti has 
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reached me. Witli regard to the question you have put to me, 1 give yoo 
the assurance thai the Somalia who may by boundary arr^ngeffiefiis 
become subjects of Ethiopia shall be well treated and hav« orderly 
gfovemineiit 

Writtcii at Adis-Abbaba the 6tb Genbot 1889 (i4ih May iS97> 

(Seal of His Majesty the Eroperor Meodek II.) 

ANNEX If 

The £y:P£ROR Mekeler to Mr Rqdd 

From Meneiek I L by the grace of God, fCing of ICings of Ethiopia. 
Conquering Lion of the tribe of Judah. 

May this reach James Rennell Rodd. 

Peace be unto you- 

With reference 10 the Treaty which we have written in the Amharic 
and English languages at Adis-Abbaba, as 1 have no interpreter with mr 
who understands the Eifigiish language well enough to compare (he 
English and Amharic version, if by any possibility in the future there 
should ever be found any misunderstanding between the Amharic and 
Enjfflish versions in any of the Articles of this Treaty^ let this translation 
which is written in the French language and which F enclose in this 
letter^ be the witness between us, and if you accept this proposail send 
me word of your acceptance by letten 

Dated 7tD Genbot jSSq (14th May 1S97). 

(Seal of His Majesty the Emperor Menetck IL) 

In closure in above tetter, 

(Traduction) 

Sa Majesty Victoria, par la gT§cc dc Dieu Reine de la Gninde> 
Bretagne et d'lrlande, Imp^ratrice des Indes, et Sa Majesty* Mi^n^lek lU 
Roi des Rois d^Ethiopie di^sireux de fortifier et de rendre plus c^cftGt et 
advantageuse Tancienne amiti^ qui existe entre les deux Royaumes. 

Sa Majesty la Reine Victoria ay ant nomm^ com me soa Envoy^ 
Extraordinaire et Repr^sentant aupr^s de sa Majest^ TEmpereur M^o^lek, 
James Rennell Rodd Esquire, Compagnon de FHonorable Ortlredfr Saint* 
Michet et Saint Georges, dont les pleins pouvoirs ont 6ii n>c30iiiitis el 
bonne en due fomie ; et 

Sa Majejt^ rEmpcreur Mdndiek, agissant en sonpropre nom come Ro 
des Rois d'EthJopie. 

Se sont accord^s sur, et ont conclu» les Articles tmi suivent, pu 
lesquels ils s'engagent eux-m4mes^ aiusi que leurs heritiers et $uo 
cesseurs : — 

ARTICLE I 

Les sujets et prot<!gfe de chacunc des deux Parties ConttactJUitts 
auront pleine libeni d'entrer^ de sortir, et d'exercer leur commerce fk» 
les temtoires de Tautre jouissant de la protection du Gouvemement 
sous la jundiction duquel lis se trouvent, mais il est diffetidti a«i 
ban des arm<;es d'une part ainsi que de Taut re de traverser les ffontieT«A 
du voisin sous un pr^textc quekonque sans permission pr^atabk cki 
autorit^s comp^tentes. 

ARTICLE II 

Les frontidres du Protectorai Britannique sur la c6te des Somali^ 
reconnues par Sa Majestd Mcnelik, seront r^gl^es ulierieunstiaattt pv 
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change de notes entre James Rennell Rodd^ Esquire comme Repri- 
se ntant de Sa Majesty la Rcine et Ras Meconen, comme Repr^sentant 
dc Sa Majesty l*Empereur Min^lek au Harran Ccs notes seront 
anncx^es au present Traite dont elles formemnt partie intdgrale sitdt 
qu*elles ont el^ approuve^s par Ics Hatites Parties Contract antes* En 
attendant, le statu quo sera maintenu. 



:: 



ARTICLE in 

II est convemi que la route dcs caravan es entre Zeila et le Harrar par 
FOie De Gildessa restera oiiverte dans tout son parcours au commerce des 
detix nations. 

ARTICLE IV 

Sa Majesty rEmpcrcurd'tlhiopic de son c6t^ accordera k la Gran de- 
Bret agne et ses Colonics en cc qui conccrne droits de douane et impots 
im^rieurs tous les avanlages qu*il accordera aux sujets d^autres nations, 
De Tauire c6te, lout matdriel destind exclusivement au service de I'Etat 
6thiopien aura Ic droit dc passer en 6thiopie par le port de Zeila en 
franchise dc douane sur demandc dc Sa Majestd rEmperaur. 

C ARTICLE V 

Le transit de tous les engins de guerre destines k Sa Majesty 
FEmpereur d'^thiopie est autoris<* k travers les territoires dependant 
dti Gouvernement de sa Majesty Britannique sous les conditions 
prescrites par TActe G^n^ral de la Conference de Bnixctles signe le 2 
Juillet 1S90. 
ARTICLE VI 
Sa Majesty M^a^lek 11 Roi des Rois d'^tbiopie s^engagc vis-a-vis 
du Gouvernement Britannique, k emp^cher de son mieux le passage k 
travers de son Empire desarmes el munitions aux Mahdistes, qu'tl 
declare cnnemis dc son Empire. 

Le pri^sent Trait^ entrera en vigueur sitdt que la raliBcation de Sa 
Maicst*^ tSritannique sera notified h Sa Majest<? TEmpereur d*6thiopie, 
mais il est entendu que les prescriptions de ^Article VI seront mtses 
en execution a partir du Jour de sa signature. 

En foi dc quol Sa Majestd M^ndlek I L Roi de^ Rois d^Ethiopie en 
son propre nom et Rennell Rodd, Esquire, pour Sa Majeste Victoria 
Reine de la Grande Bretagne et d'lrelande, Imp^ratrke des Indes, ont 
sign^ le present Trait4 fait en deux exem plat res, ecrit en Anglais et 
en Amharique identiquement les deux textes etant consid^nds comme 
ofificiels, et yont affix^ leurs sceaux. 

I Fait a Adis Abbaba, le 14 Mais, 1897. 

^^ft (Seal of His Majesty the Emperor Menelek IL) 

^^^^B Mr RoDD to the Emperor Menelek 

^^^^' Adis- Abb ABA, Afaf 14, iSj^. 

VouR Majesty, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of yonr 
Majesty's letter inclosing the French translation of the Treaty which we 
are to sign this day in English, and Ambaric, and 1 agree, on behalf of 
my Government, to the proposal of your Majesty, that in case a diver* 
gency of opinion should arise hereafter as to the correct interpretation 
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to be pvea either to ilie English or Amhaiic text the French traatt^tkNi 
shouid be accepted as furnishing n solution of the maitef utider dtspyt^ 
[n recording this assurance I bave^ &c,, 

(Signed) Reicnell RoDt>. 

(Traduction) 

Adis-Absa£A it Mai I4« rdg^. 
VOTRR MAJESTi, 

J'ai Fbonoeur d'accuser r^fception de la lettre de vfMre 
Majesl^ in cnvoyant la. traduction FmiiQaise du Traits qui sera slgn^ 
entre nous aujourdliui en Englais et en Amhaxique et j'accept^ au mim 
de mon Gouvemment, la proposition de votre Majesty que dans le cas 
ou ii y aura k ravcnir divergence d*opinion sur rintcrpr^tatioti cormetc k 
donner ou an teste Anglais ou an texte Amhariqije, la version Fnfii9atst 
qui a ^ii adoptee de part et d'autre comme sulSsante scta m€oe^ 
comme inCerpi^tant la matiere en dispute. 

En donnant cette assurance Ik votre Majest^ j'ai &c 

(slgne) R£H tr£LL Rodcw 



I 



ANNEX III 
Mr RoDD to Ras Makihttak 

Harkar, fume 41 1897 {sB Gen^ fl 



rsttiod ■ 



Peace be unto you. 

After friendly discussion with your Excellency I have understtiod 
that His Majesty the EmperDr of Ethiopia wUt recognise as frtnitier of 
the British protectorate on the SotnaLi Coast the line which staititif; ffOQI 
the Sea at the point h^ced tn the Agreement between Great BriLiin and 
France on the gth February 1888, opposite the wells of Hadoo^ foUovt 
the caravan road, described in that agreement, through Abbasaoea tfll ft 
reaches the hill of Somadon. From this point on the road t]»e line b 
traced by the Saw mountains and the hill of Ego to Moga Medir ; ffOOl 
Moga Nfedir it ts traced by Eylinta Kaddo to Arran Arrhe, near tlie 
intersection of latitude 44" east of Greenwich with longitude O* nonlL 
From this point a straight line is drawn to the intersection of 47 edUt df 
Greenwich with S"" north. From here the line will follow the frontte lild 
down in the Anglo-Italian Protocol of the 5th May i394i until it fWClliS 
the sea* 

The tribes occupying either side of the line shall have the ri^ to 
use the grazing grounds on the other side, but during their mtgr^ifxu it 
is understood that they shall be subject to the jurisdrction of the t en i tw i i l 
authority. Free access to the nearest wells is equally reserved to tlit 
tribes occupying either side of the line. 

This understanding in accordance with Article IL of the Troity 
signed on the 141b May 1897 (7th Genbot 1889) by His Majetiy ibe 
Emperor Meneiek and Mr Rennell Rodd at Adis-Abbaba mtoi be 
approved by the two High Contracting Panies.^ — I liavCi Slc, 

(Signed) Rennell Roi>a 

(TltADUCTION) 

Harbar. U 4 fnni iSg^ (i8 CoUd tOoL 
(Salut). 

Apr6s discussion amtc^te avec votre Excellence j'ai cotofviiqae m 
Majest<! rEmpcreur d^Ethiopie reconnaitra comnie frotnti^m do l*»- 
tectorat Briiannique sur la c6te des Somalis la Itgne qui parlaflt 
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I mer h Tendroit f\x6 par I'accord entre la Grande Bretagne ct la France 
en Fdvrier 1888, vis-^-vis les puits d^Hadou^ suive la route des caravanes, 
trac^ dans cet accord, qui passe par Abbasouen, jusqu'k la coUtue de 
Somadou* A partir de ce point sur la route la ligne est irac^c paries 
mantagnes de Saw et la colli ne d-Egu jusgu'k Mogar Medir ; k parti r de 
Moga Medir elle est trac^e en ligne droite par Eylinta Kaddo jusqu^i 
Arran Arrhe pr^s de rintersection de 44 degr^s est de Greenwich el 9 
degr^s nord. De ce point unc ligne droite sera trac^e jusqu'i Tinter- 
scciion de 47 degr^s est de Greenwich et 8 degr^s nord A parti r d'ici 
la ligne suivra le tracd de la fronti^re indique par !e Protocole Anglo- 
I tali en du 5 Mai 1894, jusqu'h. la mer. 

Les tribus habitant chaque c6t^ de la ligne auront le droit de 
fr^uenter les p3.turages d'an c6td ainsi que de Pautre, mais il est 
cntendu que pendant leur migrations tls seront soumises k la juridiction 
de Tautorit^ territoriale. Un acces libre aux puits les plus proches est 
rlEserv^ ^aknient aux habitants de chaque cot^ de la ligne. 

Cet accord confornn^mcnt a I' Article IL du TraittJ sign^ le 14 Mai 
1897 (7 Genbot i8S9)par sa Majesli! UEmpereur Mdnelek et Mr Rennell 
RcKld k Adis-Abbaba doit dtre approuv^ par les deux Hautes Parties 
Comractantes*— J'al &c., 

(Sjgn^ Reknell Rood, 

Ras Makunan to Mr Rodd 
(Teanslatiok) 

Sent from Ras Makunan, Governor of Harrar and Its dependencies* 
May this reach the Honourable Mr Rennell Rodd, Envoy of the British 
Kingdom* 

1 inform you to*day that after long friendly discussion, the boundary 
of the British Somali Protectorate upon which we have agreed is as 
follows r — 

Starting from the sea ^ shore opposite the wells of Had on (as on which 
the French and the English Governments agreed in Febniary 1888) it 
IbOovs the caravan road to Abbassouen till Mount S amadou ; from Mount 
Sdunadou 10 Mount Saw, from Mount Saw to Mount EgUj from Mount 
Egu to Moga Medir ; starting from Moga Medir, it goes in a direct line 
tm Eylinta Kaddo and Arran Arrhe on 44'' east of Greenwich, and ^** 
Dorth, and again in a direct line until 47° east and B" north. After this 
the boundary follows the line on which the English and the Italians 
agreed on the 5th May 1894, until the sea. 

The subjects of both the Contracting Parties are at liberty to cross 
their frontiers and graze their catde ; but these people, in every place 
where they go, must obey the governor of the country in which they are, 
and the wells which are m the neighbourhood shall remain open for the 
two parties. 

These two letters on which we have agreed, according to Article H, 
of the Treaty of His Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia and Mr Rennell 
Rodd of the 7th Genbot 18S9, 14th May 1897, the two sovereigns having 
seen them, if they approve them, shall be scaled again (ratified). 

Written at Harnr, the 281I1 Genbot 1889, 4th June 1897. 

(Signed) Ras Makunak. 
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Mr RODD to the Es^EROa MENeLEK IL 

Caibo. At/gust JGtk^ f%7. 

From Mr Reniikll Rodd, Special Em*oy of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, to His Majesty Meneleic IL by the Grace of Cfodf Kinf 
of Kings of Ethiopia. 

Peace be unto your Majesty. 

I have the honour to announce that the Queen^ my gradous Sovereigii, 
has been pleased to approve and ratify the Treaty which t had the 
honour CO sign with your Majesty on the 14th May last 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to approve of the arrangetDOit 
which, in accordance with the terms of Article 11. of the Treaty, vai 
agreed upon between Has Makunan, as Representative of your Majesty, 
and myself by exchange of notes relative to the frontier of the Britisb 
Protectorate in the Somali Coast ; and it is presumed by Her Maj^tjr^s 
Government that your Majesty has atso approved of it^ as they l^te 
received no notification to the contrary. 

The notes exchanged have accordingly been annexed to the Treat? 
which has received ratification^ signifying Her Majesty's approval of ill 
these documents. 

I have now the honour to return herewith the copy of the Treaty 
intrusted to me by your Majesty with its latification in due form. 

When I shall have received from your Majesty a letter signtfytng 
that this Treaty, thus ratified and approved, has come safely to yoof 
Majesty's hands, it will be made public oy the Government of Ihe Qneen 
that all her subjects may observe it and abide by it, and that it mty 
strengtheTi the ties of friendship between our countries, and incieisc the 
feelings of esteem and pood- will towards your Majesty, which the re* 
ception of the British Mission in Ethiopia has awakened in my country, 

1 pray that your Majest/s Ufe and health may long be p reser ve d ^ 
and that your people may have peace and prosperity. 

(Signed) Remnell Rod& 

The Emperor Menelek to the Queen i 

(Translatioh) I 

Menelek IL Elect of God, King of Kings of Ethiopia, to Her Mo«l 
Gracious Majesty Queen VICTORIA, Queen of Great Britain 4uid 
Ireland and Empress of India, Upholder and Keeper of the ChnilltM 

religion. 

May Peace be unto you. 

Your Majesty's letter of the 28th Hamld (jrd August), and 3itid (ajrf) 
Mascarem (ist) 2nd October 1S97, and the Treaty with the Great Ml 
dated the aSth HamW {3rd August) 1S97 have reached me, aod i»« 
received it with joy. The Treaty of Peace, which is now between j<m 
Government and our Government, we hope it will ever IncreaM is 
finnncss and last for ever. 

We ask God to give your Majesty health, and to your 
quietness and peace. 

Written at Adis-Abbaba the Sth December 1897, AJX 

(Seal of His Majesty the Emperor McmMc IL)1 
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APPENDIX V 

Rainy Days in Abyssinia per month, from April to 
December 1896 
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I give this rough memoratidtim knowing full well that it is of ItttZe 
or no value, but it was impossible to make any scientific record owing to 
the want of necessary appliances, so the number of inches of the rain- 
fail cannot be calculated but it must be very heavy. July and Augusi, 
ihe height of the rainy season, had twenly-eight and twenty-six days on 
>irhich it rained respectively, and October, when the rains are supposed to 
be from all accounts nearly over^ there were eighteen* The only place 
where observations are made is in the Italian colony of Eriihrea^ and 
from what can be gleaned from the natives, the fall in central Abyssinia 
is heavier than in the north as the mountainous region is of larger area 
and greater altitude this is Ukely, and the rainfall registered in the 
Italian colony would give no idea what it is in the south and central 
parts. 

In June 1898 in Shoa it rained on twenty -seven days, in July twcnty- 
six» and in August in the Harar district and on the road to Berberah 
there were twenty days on which rain fell ; perhaps the two worst days' rain 
of the season was on the 25th and 26th August, on the table-land prairies 
between Jigjiga and Arabseo, when many inches must have fallen^ As 
far as my experience of Abyssinia goes there is no exact day for the rains, 
as they depend on the south -west monsoon ; about the middle of June 
may be said that the rainy season has commenced, but it may be ten 
days earlier or a few days after this date. By early September the worst 
IS over, but both September and October some years may be wet months* 
The spring rains, or what may be called the little monsoon, commence 
about the middle of April and perhaps last for three weeks, when the 
weather f^ets 6ne again and hot, some years the spring rains entirely faiL 
Winter rams on the lower slopes of northern Abyss mi a are sometimes 
very heavy, but they also in some years are nearly wanting. I do not 
think any rule can be !aid down with regard to the rains, as there are 
many exceptions. One rule holds good, that a low Nile in Eg>pt means 
a general shortness of rain in Abyssinia over a large area ; but still local 
distncts in the highest altitudes may not suffer, and perhaps just as good 
crops are grown in the country and just as large an area is cultivated, 
but there is not the surplus water in the rivers to find its way to Egypt. 
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APPENDIX VI 

LIST OF ANIMALS MET WITH IN ABYSSINIA AND 
ON THE BORDERS 

LlOH {Filis k^)* Abyss inia, Erithrea and the borders. Now scarcer 
than forme riy owing to the inhabitants of the country being armed 
with breech-loaders. Extinct in Central Abyssinia except in the 
tropical valleys^ when they occasionally occur when they are driveD 
from the low countries by the floods. 
Leopard (/>//> pardus). Numerous in mamr of the uncultivated parts 
of the countty and m the inaccessible cliflfs surrounding the valleys of 
the principal rivers* The black leopard is common, but 1 believe it 
to be merely a frequent occurrence of melanism, as from native 
accounts both the spotted and black are found in the same litter, 
and 11 is very seldom that a whole litter of black cubs are found 
though the mother is of that colour. 
Sekval {Filis servaf}. Not uncommon, and skins may be bougtit 
occasionally in the local markets. Found in the neighbourhood 
of thick junglCf and very destructive to the goats and sheep. 
Cheetah {Cynmhtrut jubatus). Common in nearly all the uncultivated 
parts of the high and low lands where the smaller gazelles ai« 
plentiful* 
Caracal {Lyncus caracal). The long*laiIcd, with large black ears with 
black tassels* A specimen in the South Kensington Natural History 
Museum, Also a thicker and shorter- tailed one with smaller ears 
and smaller tassels, the colour of the fur being much Ughter and 
brighten 
Egvptian WitD Cat {Ftlis mammiaia). The same as met with la 
Egypt and the Soudan. Most destructive to tlie pouiyji wild 
guinea-fowl and francolin* 
Civet ( Vivtrra civ€Ua\ Common in most parts and kept m captlvicy 

for its musk, which is largely used and exported* 
Genet {Gemiia Tigrina), Both the blotched and pale g«iitl mm 

common, 
ICHKEUMON AND MUNCOOSE (Meff^isiti). There are sev^ml dblioct 
kinds of this family. They vary in size from the large EgypCkB 
mungoose to a dark brown one the si^e of a small English ferret 
ZORILi'E {iciidanyx Libkus). The Egyptian kind is rarer than the 
Ictidonyx gorilla or South African kind, which is cominoffi up to 
about 6ooo feet altitude, 
WEASELS (MtdsU/idael There are representatives of this specie^ bat 
they are hard to procure and difficult to observe, owin^ to tboir 
nocturnal habits and the rocky country covered with a thick ujiikf^ 
growth of vegetation in which they pass the day* 
HYCENA {Hytrna striata and Hymna crocuta) arc both commoa. That 
are many of these animals with very irregular marked skins^ very like 
a cross between H*S. and H*C, They are found throi^bout thft 
whole of Abyssinia and at the highcs^ devatioQit to thai tMf arait 
be perfectly hardy* 
Fox ( Vulptspaiiida). The Egyptian fox is found in the low oottoir) 
Im the highlands there is another fox very similar lo the Engftih 
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one, aiiii a rarer one very dark, nearly black, which I have seen on 
three occasions. Melanism may account for the colour 

Fekhec {Vuipis Zer&a) which is escacCly the same as the common 
Fennec fotind in Egypt and Nubia, 

Aard Wolf {Proteits cristatus). Common in the low lands and foot 
hills where whke ants abound. 

Hunting Doc {Lycaon pidm), A rare animal, never numerous, but 
sometimes found in the uninhabited prairies. 

Jackal {Cam's aureus and Cam's mis&mslas). The common and black* 
backed jackals are both very numerous throughout the high and 
low lands, and do great damage to the Bocks of sheep and goals, 
which arc easier captured than the oribi, duiker, and other small 
antelopes. There is a variegated coloured jackal which may be 
a cross between C.A, aud C*M. 

Abyssinian Otter. It may be (Lutm Capensis) of South Africa, but 
the one found in Abyssinia seems to be larger and darker than that 
of the south. It inhabits all the rivers and small lakes that abound 
in fish. Where otters are numerous, crocodiles are very scarce or 
do not exist. The cry of the otter at night lime is attributed by 
some Abyssinians lo evil spirits, or to the ghosts of men who have 
been drowned in crossing the rivers when in flood 

Ratel [Mdihfora Raiel). Common in many parts of Ab^rssinia and 
in the low country. The natives place their bee-hives in trees, or 
fastened to the inside walls of the houses, to prevent the ratel from 
obtaining the honey. This animal is a fair climber on rough 
surfaces, but unable to climb smooth trees* The skin of the raiel's 
back makes the best and toughest sandals, 

Tqkqvpihz {Hysirix cHstaia), Common in many parts of Abyssinia, 
but not at any great altitude or in the very cold country, 

Aard Vark {Oryci^^pris Capensis), Its footprints very often met 
with in the lower countries, but seldom seen owing to its nocturnal 
habits. 

Hedgehog {Eremueus auriius). The long^earcd hedgehog very often 
met with in the high and low lands. Easily domesticated and most 
useful, killing large quantities of scorpions, centipedes, white ants, 
small snakes, etc, 

H AR E ( Lfpus A egyptius). C om mon in the low countries facingthenorth, 
west and east ; in the highlands its place is taken by a larger species 
{l^fpus Adyssinkus), This animal is not eaten by the Abyssinians, 
who regard it as unclean. During the rinderpest that laged over 
the greater portion of Africa, an epidemic disease attacked both 
h./E. and L,A, and great numbers perished, and they are now 
very scarce and cannot be relied on as an addition to the pot, 

HVRAK {///rax Afyssinicus) is common wherever there arc cliffs and 
rocks. There are at least five different kinds found in the country. 
The Shoan the largest of all, two others are likely H. Capensis and 
ihc Syrian Hyrax, and a small spiny one of a tight brown colour. 
N.B, — There are in Abyssinia spiny varieties of the hynyC| 
squirrel^ rat^ mouse, shrew and Jerbille. 

Sqi&rel {Sa'artis J, The squirrels of Abyssinia are very numerous 

aad can be divided into the ground, rock and tree squirrels itihabiting 
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both the high and low countries. The ground species are first 
withf and are foiind all round the borders along the high roads. 
There are three distinct kinds, ofie a spiny one. The rock sqitmieUt 
of which I have observed two, are larger than the ^ound spedes i 
and there are three distinct sorts of tree squirrels, varying in siie 
from that of the cotnmon English squirrel to one of three tinics its 
sisce, with a beautifully marked blacky chestnut and light brown fur. 

Rat and Mouse {Afus X Many varieties of rats and mice abound 

both in the highlands and lowlands. The brown or Norwegiaa 
rat is met with in the larger Northern towns, bui it is not so commaii 
as in most countries, or as the black rat which is very eominon. 
The Abyssinian rats are more of the jcrbille order, A hghi brown 
rat with a spiny back is common* Mice are numerous and of 
varied descriptions ; the light brown field mouse with yellow hftnds 
and spots being often met with. It varies somewhat from 
Barbary mouse/ 

C EH BOA {Dipus AigypHus). Common in the low countries* 

JERBILLE. The same as found in the Soudan. Both the rat a^d m 
sizes being very numerous, also a spiny one of each sort* So contmoii 
in the agricultural districts as frequently to become a pest, and the 
most destructive of all the rodents. 

Shrew, The shrew mouse is found in damp places, and of thiee de- 
scriptions : A large one and a very small one, and a bristly oc spmy 
shrew of a medium size. 

Mole (Taifia). Very common in the highlands and in the wftier 
meadows of Central Abyssinia* 

Bats, Many of the smaller sorts are common, both lon^ and ahorl-earexit 
they are all of the insect eating order, and inhabit the roofs of the 
churches and other large buildings. 

MOHICBYS 

GtJERE2A {€&lohi£ CuereEo). Common m all the forests of souihem 
Abyssinia. A fruit and in sect -eating animal, and living specimens 
very hard to obtain. Long silky black and while fur, which it 
greatly sought after for making capes* A large black guereia it 
found in the forests of Waag and Lasta, but is very nwe. It Ki«i 
in the coldest and highest part of the country, and should be a very 
hardy animal and not require being kept in a temperature soited 
to tropical monkeys. 

Gelada {Theropiihecus gilada)^ The commonest of all the i^ooltey« 
south of the Tacaiie river* The old males grow to a very largie late 
and have big black- brown manes ; the young are often kept in 
captivity and make amusing and tntelltgent pets. They are found 
in the colder portions of the Wollo and Shoan countries and may he 
called a temperate climate animal. They generally live in very lif]^ 
troops and do a great deal of mischief in the grain fields unless 1ll«y 
^at driven awa]^ j after the harvest is over it is an interesting si|^ te 
see them gleaning, as they often work in lines, and at some diiamiiot 
might be mistaken for human beings. They alwmys post scoims 
to prevent them being surprised by leopards whkh often captttre tbe 
young ones, the older ones generally gtx away up some big svcuoore 
fig-tree or up the nearly perpendicular cliffs where the leopam dattol 
follow. Their sleeping places are always on the cUlf sides wlucli they 
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do not Icavt till the sun is up, Ficm the altitude in ^vhich it lives it 
is very hardy* 

Thoth Babook iP^i0 ikoih\ or papion or dog^-iaced baboon, takes 
the place of the gelada in northern Abyssinia and on the foot hilts 

» round the frontier. This is equally destructive to the crops, often 
destroying large fields of dhurra or holciis sorghum before the 
grain is ripe, as it is very fond of the sweet stalks. The male 
papion is larger than the maJe gelada and has a much bigger mane^ 
and his hind parts are not so well covered, he is an uglier animal in 
every respect. The female papion has not the bare pinkish breasts 
of the female gdada, and it is curious the difference between the 
sexes of the two species, that the male of one kind and the female of 
the other should be better looking than in the other species. The 
habitat of the two species is much the same, and their great eneuiy 
_ ^s the leopard. They seem to be greatl)^ frightened of any adult 

■ human being when armed merely witn a stick ^nd they will always 

■ leave the grain fields when they approach, but they are not so 
frightened of children and will often show a bold front to them. 1 
have never heard of their doing any mischief either to women or 

K children in Abyssinia, and the tales of their ferocity are travellerif 
W yams, 

GUENOK (Cerc^pitk^cm sadctus) or the grivet fuenon is perhaps the 

r commonest of the species of guenons represented in Abyssinia. 
After the grivet comes the larger green guenon and the lesser, which 
are two distinct species there can be no doubtj as the lesser is fre- 
quent (y seen in the lower tropical countries and is not half the size 
of the green. Further to the west the red kind Is found, and skins of 
a pure white one are also found, and live specimens have also reached 
ihe coasti and I believe they have lived as far as southern Europe. 

» These monkeys range over a fairly high aJtttude, and are found up 
as high as 9000 feet down to the tropical forests. They make most 
amusing and affectionate pets and are quite harmless, living on the 
wild fruit and insects — locusts, grasshoppers, flying ants and grubs of 
all sorts being their ^vourite food 

Antelope 

KtflKJO [Strtpsicero^ Kudu). The large kudoo is still found in all the 
forests and uninhabited valleys of Abyssinia^ from the north to the 
south, but in ever-decreasing numbers. In the centre of the country 
it will shortly become extinct, and before Abyssinia can become 
civilised enough to have game laws, this and many other of the large 
species of antelope will cease to exist. All the bovine antelopes 
suflTered greatly during the epidemic of rinderpest which lasted so 
many years, and was still going on in a milder form in 1898. 

Lesser Kudoo {Strepnceros im^h's)^ Found on the southern and 
eastern slopes of Abyssinia but never in great numbers^ and not 
nearly so frequently met with as S.K. 

Beisa (Oryx g&siiia) and (Oryx teisa). The two kinds are known by 
the Arab-speaking hunters as the beisa. The common one in the 
north is the oryx gazella or gemsbuck, and the oryx beisa is also 
found there, and throughout Somaliland. Getting scarcer in the 
north, but still common on the lower prairies of the south, and in 
the Danakil country. 
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icnens, 



OUYK Leucoiivx. Still tQ be met wttli in tlie nortti of Ab^ssiiua aai 
the Danakil country, but very rare in botb places to wbat tt used to 
be a few years ago, 

ROAK AWTELOPE {HiM&tragus iguinus). Fkniiful in the north-west 
and ea$t up till me rmderpest broke out, now reported as irefy 
scarce. 

DlFASSA {Cohui difassa)* Found in the Bogos countiy, Ainseba and 
Barca rivers* The soulhern representatiye is {C{?tui eiiifiu^rmmms) 
which is found in the uninhabited valleys that draiti into tM Blue 
Nile and Tacaz^e rivers. 

TOiUi {Bubaiis tara). The common bartebeest of the north and Bogos 
land In the south the hartcbcest is represented by two spectcnens 
Bubaiis Swaynei and a much darker coloured one found 
Jigjiga and in the upper highland praries. 

GXREKHUK {ZJihacranius Waileri). Inhabits the south^ soutb-easieni 
and eastern borders. One of the most peculiar looking animals of 
the antelope tribe, with its long cameMike neck and long thin legs. 
When trotting, and with neck outstretched, it has the appearance of 
a dromedary. The Somalia and Abyssinian Mahomeaans will not 
eat the meat of this animati owing to a peculiarity in the females. 
They are not hunted, and are therefore more numerous than any 
other of the antelopes^ and are bolder and easier to approach^ i 
have oden watched them, and they are most interesting animals to 
look at. 

{Ammcdifrcas Ciarket)^ or Clarke's gaielle, found on the lower slopes of 
southern Abyssinia^ and on the bush covered uplands. In nabits 
not unlike the gerenhuk, but not nearly so tame. The upland 
Ammodorcas is darker and rather larger than the lowland one, bat 
may only be a variety* 

{Goielia Sommeringi\ commonly but wrongly called the Ariel, is porhipi 
more frequently met with than any other of the gazelles, and Is oCkcn 
found in vast herds. It hardly ever is found above an altitude el 
4000 feet. I have seen it in the north of Abyssinia feeding with t^ 
flocks and herds belonging to the natives. It is easily tanied and 
breeds in captivity, but the old males sometimes get very victooi 
with strangers^ and they are more than a match for a good-iiied 
dog or jacl^ 

Gazelle {GaseUm D^£ns% {GaMiHa Arah'cay The gazelle is iamA 
over a larger area of country than any of the other speci«| 
slight varieties of this animal have been given different lai 
whereas the di {Terence may be attributed Co an adaptation of its 
temal colouring^ to the conditions of the ttfe it leads, and the ?idii3ty 
in which it is found. It is common all round the frontier| aed 11 
found up to about the same elevation as Gazella SommenngL I 
have shot G.D. and G.A. from Eg>pt to well inside the bmdertai 
Abyssinia along the western shores of the Red Sea and from Yonbo 
to near Aden on the eastern side, and on many of the upialubifeed 
islands of the Red Sea, and the one with the dark band aloQf At 
side will be found with the one without the dark band. Thervlf sot 
the marked difiference between G.D. and G.A» as there is 



{Dartmimgm Mtia^H4\ the hill gmielle of Somaliland and tlw 
borders o? Abyssinia^ and (Cauiia Pihilm} the lowland 
which is not found in Abyssinia. 
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^*s saitaicr). This pretty little an* mal is found 

'.A Abyssinia and is common among tbe diffs 

I L^est towns. Its flesh is delicious, j>erhaps the 

■iiitelopes J it is perfectly hardy and should do 

urned out. It is found upon the highest eleva- 

.J, and Lasta it was common at an elevation ot 

i. tam^siris). This is the only representative of 
Abyssinia, common in the Harar province and in 

; ? A6yssimcus\ \% common throughout the whole 

i-iie especially in the north; in the south, besides 

laiker is found which seems lo me to be exacily the 

ilophus Grim mi of Nyassaland. This latter is very 

id ihc town of Harar, and comes at night time lo within 

-d yards of the waUs of the town to feed on the khat 

The Besh of the duiker is much liked by the 



^y^ OrtSia Afyssimcuj). This is also very common in all 

trub near the villages^ and is found both in the north and 

s a good deal of damage to the young crops and also 

l; khat trees. There are three species: O.A., Oribia 

' :uime as is found in Nyassaland, and a much smaller 

'A. which is found both in the north and south* O.H. 

"-m animal, and not found anywhere in the north, 

' *'ui&gua saitiana). The smallest of the Abyssinian ante- 
vr^ common in the low countries and foot hiUs. Good eating 
uiJy killed with small shot. Very difficult to keep in captivity 

"^its timidity. On the south and east border tbe Madoqua 

takes the place greatly of M.S, and becomes the 

mr animal, but both are met with together. The dik*dik 

lily run in pairs, and the natives say they mate for life* 

liis animal is only found in the north, and is the same as the 
L and Sinai species. 

Reported to be extinct on account of the rinderpest, they 
nerally met with in the north-west of Abyssinia, 

{Loxodonta Africajta). Still found but in always diminishing 

Walkeit and the northern Dannlcil country being the 

i where it is most numerous in the north, Kaffa in the south- 

and during the rains it is sometimes fairly plentiful on the 

slopes of the mountains from Ascbengt to the H awash 

fa ^nd in the Anissi Galla country to tbe south-easL It some- 

nes crosses during the ratns from the eastern to the western sides 

Abyssinia along the banks of the Mareb river ; from eastern 

fcjju along the Taca^ze valley and along the Blue Nile valley. 

n>e Harar province yields a few annually, and it is reported as 

r plentiful in the unexplored DanakJl country, 

TAMUS {Hippop6iamm amphibtm). Still numerous in all the 

vers such as the Marebi Tacai^e and parts of the Blue Nile» and 

Lake Tsana, but extinct in all the smaller lakes and rivers that 

;in to the east The last hippopotamus in the Harar province 
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was killed some twenty years ago in the Chcrcher lake m ifce 

Chercher province, west of the Cunni province. 
Giraffe {Giraffa cam^lopardaiis}. Found to the west of the Walkctt 

province in the lower country and reported on the eastern slopes of 

Abyssinia In the Danakil countryi the H awash valley, and to the 

south of the Anissi country. 
Z£BitA. The common zebm aiid Crevys are found in the southern part 

of the Danakil country, Bawiish valley, and the Anissi country. 

Wild As& Is also found In the same countries. 

Crocodile. This is found in nearly all the main rivers and their 
tributaries that flow to the Nile, It is of the same species as thjt 
found in the Soudan and Egypt and often attains enormous dimen- 
sions. They make up stream during the rains which is their breed- 
ing season, when the males engage in savage battles and are then 
easily approached. They return with the fall of the water and the 
young are then found in the isolated pools. The rivers that fitm 
towards the Red Sea are free from the crocodile. It is report ed, 
however, to exist in the Ha wash river, but the evidence is not tryst- 
worthy and from French sources mostly. I have never heard of m 
native killing or seeing one. The Hawash is full of otters and so Is 
its large tributary the Cassim, and these may have been mistaken 
for crocodiles. 

The game birds of Abyssinia are very numerous and of mAn^ kindi;, 
and range down from the ostrich to the European or passage quail which 
is found in great numbers during the winter. It arrives to warns the end 
of September and leaves again in February, The ostrich is found in the 
north-west, on the eastern borders of Abyssinia, and in the Hawash inlfey. 
The eggs of these birds are used for decorating the points of the erosies 
which are placed on the apex of the roofs of all churches througbottt 
Abyssinia, The feathers are seldom used. The fat of the bird is employ^ 
as a lubricant for rheumatism and for sprains, and when mixed with rosa, 
citronella and other scented oils, is applied to the hair not only for toilet 
but for sanitary purposes, and removing the insects with which the httd 
is generally infested. The next largest game bird is the big bustat^ (M^ 
ArahcaX the males grow to a large st^e, and when fat will weigh m Slifla 
over 30 lbs,, they range from 10 lbs, upwards, the hens are mudk smanef. 
say from 8 lbs, to 16 lbs, when in good condition. This bustard i^ §omi 
throughout the whole of the country except in the rocky and very bvokoi 
parts and is a welcome addition to the commissariat, ai its fletk is 
excellent. There are three different kinds of smaller bustard, one eattctiy 
the same as the Indian species, RuppeU's bustard, and a light hmm 
one. There are six kinds of francolins, those found in the lower cotmtry 
giving place to larger birds in the higher aititudes, and in the WnAg and 
Lasta mountains there is a nearly black species, the sise of a hen |ihcaiMU. 
Erckel's, RuppeLl's and Beke*s francolins are the most common. In tbe 
south, in the Harar province^ there is a small grey ^aocoltn which is 
excellent eating. There may be several more found ; I have only noticBl 
the above* Two kinds of partridges arc common, the Sinai Anbiaa 
partridge, and a handsomer and larger bird which is very diMctill lo IM 
unless a dog is tiscd. The guinea-fowl is found wherever there b a beis 
of jungle in the vicinity of cultivation. It is very much the %am» is tht 
Engiish species only a little darker, and has a peculiar homf f 
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is different to the English bird. These birds where they are not mych 
shot at are very tame, and there is no difficuhy in making a fair bag of 
ihem ; they are excellenl table birds when young. There are two sorts 
of geese, the commoner ihat is found throughout the country is the same 
as the Egyptian or Nile goose, the goslings are worth shooting^ but the 
old birds are not worth wasting powder and shot over, as they are very 
tough. The second kind is only found in the GaJla country, and I never 
met with it north of the Tacazzc river ; it is about the same size as the 
other but of a grey colour with white and black markings, it is also a 
better table bird. D ucks are very n u merou s and of many d i ffe rent spec i es. 
The European kinds are represented by the common teal, the garganey, 
the shoveller, the golden eye, the tufted duck and the sheldrake. The 
mallard, pochard and widgeon are not met with. There are many ducks 
that J have never seen in any other country that must be indigenous to 
Abyssinia. Two sona of pochards quite distinct from the European bird, 
and two kinds of garganey, much larger than the European species^ a 
black duck which when handled is seen to have a plumage the colour of 
a silver-grey rabbit. Several other diving ducks are also common and 
all are excellent eating. They are very tame as they are never shot at, as 
the Abyssinians do not eat them. Duck shooting, owing to the tameness 
of the birds, can hardly be called sport, they are to be found all the year 
round near the rivers, lakes, ponds and marshes with which the country 
abounds. Snipe are found in all the marshy parts of Abyssinia, they 
breed on the high bleak uplands ; during the rains they scatter greatly, 
and in the dry season they congregate in the damp places of the upper 
plateaux where they may be found in hundreds, they are identically the 
same as the Egyptian bird The painted snipe is rare but occasionally 
met with* Plovers of many sorts are met with, sandpipers, stilts^ a voce is, 
and many other waders. Grebes of several sorts, water- hens and coots 
in myriads. Storks, cranes, herons, bitterns, egrets and other marsh 
birds. There are six distinct species of the Ibis, their discordant cries 
are one of the familiar sounds of the country. Pigeons and doves of 
many sorts ; a very large green fruit pigeon getting very fat and is 
excellent eating. A slate-coloured pigeon with white markings on the 
head and wings congregates in large flocks at harvest- time after their 
breeding season, and many can be killed with a single discharge of the 
gun. The common English turtle dove visits Abyssmia in the winter in 
countless thousands, and the common cream*coloured ring dove is found 
throughout the low count^)^ 

Eagles of alt sorts and sizes abound. Vultures of every kind from 
the Egyptian upwards lo the very largest ; kites, falcons, hawks and 
harriers, and there is no country where so many species are to be 
found of this class. It would be impossible in the space at my disposal 
to enumerate even a small portion of the different families of birds which 
are found in Abyssinia and on the borders. In at)out eight months, 
during the English expedition to Abyssinia along the road to Magdala, 
two hundred and ninety- nine different birds were collected, and I daresay 
this hardly represents half of what really exist, A collection of the 
eniire Abyssinian birds would contain perhaps many specimens perfectly 
new to Natural History, It is not only in the bird Ime that Abyssinia 
offers such a vast and interesting field to the naturalist, but for the 
lesser animals, snakes, lizards, fish, butterflies, nioths, beetles, and insects 
of all sorts which are all so numerously represented. The birds frequently 
met with to which one's attention is immediately drawn are the hombills. 
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The large AbtiGumba or grotind hombillj with his immense beak. Is 
seen frequent] y, sometimes singly but oftener in pairs or in ^oeki niimbe'- 
ing about twenty ; they are very interesting to watch when huutiDg for 
the snakes, beetleSj lizards, scorpions, etc., on which they fcedi turning over 
the stones under which their prey usually hide. When the young of the 
locust in ihcjr grasshopper forjii are about, these birds gorge themselves 
to such an extent that they have great difficulty in flying. The Secretary 
bird is often met with, and on several occasions I have seen a pair oi 
them attacking some large snake, danctng round it and one presentmg the 
tip of its outstretched wing for the snake to strike at, while the other 
dashes in and pecks at the snake's tail. When it commences lo ret 
tired, one of the birds will catch bold near the tail and drag it along for 
a yard or two, and then when it is exhausted will fly several feet up in 
the air with it and drop it to the ground, with each fall the snake g«ts 
feebler, until one of the birds seizes it and carries it up to an elevation 
perhaps of two hundred feet and lets go, and then descends to the grotiod 
by closing its wings nearly as soon as the snake, which is then struck 
with the beak at the back of the head and killed. These birds seem to 
kill the snakes for sport, as they kill a great many more than they can 
eat There are many sorts of tree hombills : two are very common, the 
yellow and scarlet beaked varieties, and are seen daily ai the lower 
elevations. At Axum a pair of the scarlet beaked had their nest in a 
hollow tree in the garden of the house I inhabited. When I arrived the 
female had already been plastered up in her nest by the male, who used 
to feed her daily ; before I left the mud had been removed, and the 
mother and two young ones were perched on a neighbouring branch ; 
the young not fully fledged, and the mother a most disreputable looking 
object, with ragged plumage and unable to fly ; the male was then verj- bmy 
as he had the three to feed. There are many different kinds of ncaita 
birdSf which are most destructive to the grain crops and spoil qiMndtiei 
of dhurra, which they wantonly pick and throw away. They htM 
their hanging bottle-shaped nests dose togiether, and the Abyssiiilia% 
when the young birds are just hatched, pile immense heaps of drM 
grass under the nests and set it on Are, burning the yotmg and mmof of 
the females who will not forsake their nests ; many of the males escape^ 
and very often in the thickly cultivated parts of the country as isiaay at 
twenty males may be seen to one female. If these birds were not 
destroyed they would become a perfect pest to the farmers. The Inbt 
of fly-catchers is very numerously represented^ the most beaulifttl tf ill 
being the Paradise fly*catcher, with his long white tail and black cmied 
head ; this plumage he has only during the breeding season, at other tettoOf 
he is of a chestnut colour. There is another very rare bird of this tfibc^ 
which has four long golden feathers in its tail, two that bend opwimlt 
and two downwards, it is rather smaller than the Pamdise fly^catdKr, 
and marked with yellow, black and brown. The Whidah birds are ate 
common, and there are several sorts of Vidua, the yellow and blliCk aad 
the scarlet and black being the commonest, these are most intetestiaf 
to watch, especially when a fairly strong wind is blowing, as tbeir iMf 
tails seem to be a great trouble to them, and like a lady with a lamg CniB 
often proves unmanageable. These birds ate very tame and perci oo 
the long reed grass within a few feet of the road, and keep up a consmtt 
musical twittering in spite of the close proximity of the traveller Thefe 
is a very rare bird which I believe is also a Vidua* and I have met wil^ 
it only round Adowa ; it is not as big as an English wttm. The laalt 
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has, during: the breeding, an absurdly long tail, which seems to lake 
charge of It entirely when it flies, and when there is the least wind 
blowmg it has the greatest difficulty in progressing. The majority of 
Its colouring is of a grey marked with light brown, black and white. 
The finch family is also well represented^ and their plumage during 
the breeding season is entirely different to what it is during the rest of 
the year, an insignificant little brown bird becomes a radiant scarlet, blue 
or golden gem, and perched on some branch he shows off before his more 
sober clad mate, who is busy at work, either building her nest or hatching 
her eggs. There are many different sorts of starlings, the metallic 
indigo blue kind being most common ; and many of the weaver birds 
such as the scarlet rum pad weaver bird of Shoa and the Juida suf^erha 
are in shape, walk and habits identically the same as otir English birds ; 
they have also the same gift of mimicry^ and I have often watched them 
and listened to them copying the notes of other birds, and it would 
hardly be believed that the same notes proceeded from the one throat. 
All these birds get absurdly tame, and if food is thrown down to them^ 
they soon get bold enough to approach within a few feet During a long 
illness at Adowa, the birds were my constant source of amusement, and 
I had over twenty kinds that used to visit me morning and evening for 
food, the common Arabian bul^buls, that arc very plentiful in Abyssinia, 
Qsed to take bits of dates off the palm of my hand. There are several kinds 
of robins, identical in their halsits to the English red-breast, and they 
build in the thatch of the houses or in holes in the walL They have a 
sweet plaintive little song which they often sing about sunset, and on a 
cold evening with the red glow in the west, which often occurs at a high 
altitude, the notes might 1^ mistaken for that of their English brother. 
Swallows, swifts, house and sand martins are all represented, besides the 
English species which visit Abyssinia in the winter ; they also congre- 
gate in large flocks in the month of March before they commence their 
i«turii flight to Europe. Among other winter visitants to the country 
that are known in England arc the wryneck, water- wagtail of three kinds, 
wheat ear, nearly all the chats, red start and several of the warblers. 
Abyssinia possesses no humming birds, but their place is worthily filled 
by the nearly equally gorgeous nectarines or sun-birds, which vary in 
size from a httle mite of a bird with a body about twice the size of a 
bumble-bee to a bird that measures fully six inches long. There are at 
least a dozen different sorts of these birds, one perhaps more splendid in 
colouring than the othefj and it is a constant source of enjoyment watch- 
ing them hovering over the flowers and extracting the honey from their 
centres, and also serving to impregnate the female blooms with the pojien 
of the male* The delights of a large semi-tropical garden In Abyssinia 
Are endless ; it is not only the constant succession according to the 
seasons of rare and common flowers, many of which are old English 
favourites, but the myriad representatives of bird and insect life to be 
watched enables the day to be spent with the greatest enjoyment, and 
1 never found a day too long nor have I resetted one single hour of my 
life passed in this beautiful country with its glorious climate, studying 
nature's book which has a binding of splendid scenery to add to its other 
attractions* There is no good book published on the birds of thia part 
of ASncau Layard's birds of South Africa is usdiil as there are many 
birds common to both countries. 
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APPENDIX VIII ^1 


^m List of Abyssinian Titles according to Mr Wm. Schimper ^^| 


^^ Negusa Negust 


Emperor or Emperor of Kings, ^^^| 


Negus , 


. Ktn^. ^^H 


Ras Betwedet 


Minister. ^^^H 


Asage 


High Chamberlain, ^^^^ 


Ras Turk Basha . 


General of infantry and soldiers. ^^^^ 


Ras (common) 


. Chief of a country. ^^^^H 


Dedjatzmatch 


. Duke (Dedjatch is the abbreviation of this word). ^^^H 


Asmatch 


Commander of Division, ^^^H 


Kenezmatch . 


. Commander of right wing, ^^^^^ 


Gerazmatch . 


. Commander of left wing, ^^^| 


Fituari . 


Commander of advance guard. ^^^| 


Barrambaras . 


, Guardian of a frontier ^^H 


Bclata . 


. Chief of the StafT (a King's Belata is tiie Ra3 ^^H 




Betwedet) ^^H 


Begerund 


Is tbe bead of a trade or a State Department ^^^H 


Sahafei Ti^az 


, Chief Secretary. ^^H 


Basha . 


. Head Customs OfEcer* ^^^M 


Cboum . 


, Chief of a district^ villages or village. (Tbe ^^^H 




two exceptions are the titles of Waag ^^^H 




Choum and Choum Agamie, two lar^e ^^^| 




provinces.) ^^^| 


Cbicka , 


Minorchief of a village. ^^^| 


Negradas 


. A merchant or head of a trade. ^^^^ 


Kcgmdk. . , 


« A pedlar or a man that buys and sells, the ^^^H 




lowest of all the people of the community, ^^^^H 




although perhaps the richest ; honest work ^^H 
is looked down on at present in tbe ^^^B 






country by the high officials. ^^^B 


The Covemmen 


t of Abyssinia is a despotic monarchy, and the king ^^^H 


seldom consults his 


inferiors except on great national evmits. There is ^^^H 


an appeal from the decision of minor rulers to the king, but in some ^^^H 


cases of a grave nature the complainant never reaches the capital The ^^^B 


king does not like, as a rule, to upset the decisions of his minor authorities, ^^^H 




APPENDIX IX ^H 


Italian Representatives in Erithrea since 1S85 ^^| 


Colonel Saletta 


January 1885. ^^H 


General Gene 


„ 1SS7. Battle of Dogali, Jan. 1887. ^^H 


General Saklta 


February 1887. This governor had been in ^^^1 




command when colonel. ^^^B 


General San Marsa 


mo April 1SB8. ^^H 


Genetal Baldissera 


December 1889. Took Asmara and Keren in ^^^H 




the highlands, ^^^H 


General Orero 


January 1890. Occupied Adowa, and then ^^^1 




re i i red leavi ng 1 talian agent ^^^H 


Genera] Gondolfi 


Autumn 1890 to July 1891. ^^H 
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General Baratien 



Jaly 1891 to Marcli 1896, Victories^ Caadt and 
Senafe, January 1^95 ; defeats, Amba Alagi, 
Macallc, and Adowa. 

Acting during General Baratieri*s absence m 
ItaJy, gamed complete victory over the 
Demshes at Agordat, 3t$t December 1S93. 

March 1896 till autumn 1896, 

Autuma 1B96 till present date. 



Genefal Arimondi 

General Baldlssera 
Signor de Martino 

From 1887 till 1896 the constant change of Governor Generals in the 
Italian colony prevented any peaceful development; they ail being 
military men thought more about annexing new country tban making 
what they had obtained through King Menelek a success. 1 1 seems 
that the policy of annexation favoured by General Baratieri was tbe 
great stumbling-block, and his treatment of the Abyssinians wast to say 
the least, injudicious, especially when he allowed his native troops to 
plunder Adowa from 29th to 31st December 1S94, a3 from that dale the 
whole of the Abyssinians in the north lost confidence in Italy, and it 
has been up-hill work for the civilian Governor General Sign or de 
Marti no to regain it. Everyone speaks most highly of the present 
ofiicial, and he is making the colony a success, and under his rule there 
can be no doubt that, if the policy now pursued is continued, Italy 
will gain the contldence and respect of the Abyssinians, and by making 
use of their once brave and mobile foe will make further icrritonal 
advancement when the time comes. The fault of the military leaders 
has been ignoring their enemies^ capabilities, and trying to accomplisll 
too much with too small a force, and ignoring a more mobile foe that 
can always concentrate an overwhelming force at any point in the QpCfL 
and acting on the offensive against them instead of the defensive^ aaS 
also by employing obsolete artillery against modem quick tiring guos^ 



APPENDIX X 

List op some of the Greater Battles fought m 
Recent Times 

versm English English Vietory 



Magdala King Theodore 

Gtindet Abyasioia 

Gura do. „ 

Kulii do. ,. 

Dogali do. 

Gondsj- King Tchkih^inan<ntt , , 

Wofem Abysiiiia 1, 

GAlfibMl do. 

Cg^i Rai Manfesha 

Seoafe do. „ 

AmbaAlafi Abyfsiakas „ 

MACftIk do* ,r 

Adowa do. .1 



^ _ ^ April laaa 

Egyptiatis Abjs«iU4a Vlciory NovoabffslTS 

do. do, Hifteb 1976^ 

Dervbhes do. Sep(ciDtMrfi|$ 

Italians do. Janitary ill/ 

Bervl&lies Dervish Victory Aatunn tWtif 
do. AbyMiDLAn Vkiory Ai^wt tilft. 

do. do. y^m^ tlih 

[laliaDJ Itoliaci Victory JaaoHy t%| 
do. d& dov tiM 

do. AbpiinkaVictaiy D^mbariiK 

"^1 \mnmmf iM 
do. da ibtjifTh rSr 



Since the battle of Adowa the country has been at peace. 
Battle of Ma^daJa against King Theodore atone and not j|£^txu; the 
wbole of Abyssinia, 

Battle of Gondar was only the Godjain troops agAinit tte 
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Gallabat— King Johannes was killed, and the Dervishes never after* 
wards attacked King Menelekp owing perhaps to some understanding 
between the two. 

Coatit and Senafe— Ras Mangesha had only his Tigr^San troops* 

Amba Alagi, Macalle and Adowa were against united Abyssinia after 
King Menclek had received plenty of supplies of arms and ammunition 
from the French port of Djibuti, 

There have b^n plenty of minor engagements, but the above battles 
all led to turning points in Abyssinian history* After Magdala the country 
becanae united under King Johanne^ who defeated the Egyptians. To 
aid the English he attacked the Dervishes, and then we abandoned him 
to fight against the Itahans, Meneiek and the Dervishes. Battle of 
Dogali cemented the friendship of Italy and Meneiek. Battle of Gallabat 
— death of King Johannes, and Meneiek made himself master. Battle 
of Coatit— Ras Mangesha, pushed by King Meneiek to attack the 
Italians when he found he could get nothing further from them, led to 
the Italian invasion of Tigr^, and then Meneiek bringing an enormous 
army to drive them back over the frontier, he had arranged with them 
for their help for aiding him to be King of Abyssinia. 

Battle of Adowa— defeat of the Italians and making King Meneiek 
the strongest native potentate in Africa, leading to French intrigues and 
trying to make him aid them in their attempt to make a French xone 
across Africa, from the French Congo to their port of Djibuti. 
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^ A 


Ahyssim^—e0nii$niad. ^^^^^^H 


^^^^•^ 


Robbers, 116, I36p 175, 195. ^^^^H 


Aard Vark (animal), 4S5. 


Settlement of 9, 427. ^^^H 


AanlWolf(ammal). 4S5* 


Soldiers, 165^6, 2f6, 262. ^^^^1 


AborOp (hermitage K 393-3. 


Spi^, 102. ^^^H 


Abbi Addi (town), yS^, 82, 167-95, 


State of, 7. ^^H 


Caves, 178. 


Superstition, 134. ^^^1 


Market, 494, 


TacUcs, io3p 203, 220-2. ^^^1 


Aboona, 55, 157. 


Treaties, 471 82. ^^^M 


Aki Angar, 40, 


War with, 46. ^^M 


Abyrainift— 


Women, 244, 254, 301. ^^M 


Agriculture, 356*81. 


Wounded, 337. ^^^M 


Amtis^me«tSp 256. 


Adabai (river), 393, ^^H 


Arms, 203. 


Aden Aulbodties, 67 -9p 434' ^^^| 


Artillery, 53, ao?. 


Adese- Ababa (town), 415, 4 '6-34, 494^ ^^M 


Boiindanes, 6j, 


Adi Aboona (village), 23^ 13S 9, ^^^1 


Buildings p 226-55. 


Adi-Caia(dUtnct), 95, 97 S, 104, 114-5. ^^^| 


Burial, r6i-2. 


AdUGana (village), 132/ ^^^H 


Character, iSl. 


Adigrai (town), 103, no, 494. ^^H 


Children, 249, 251-3, 


AdMO-Kolfe (village), 319. ^^M 


Chnitiajaityp 159. 


Adi^>jaJa (town), 23, 132-3, 494. ^^M 
Ad itdibi ( fortress ), 3 1 , 127* ^^^M 


Churchp iS9-60t 189. 


aoihingp 239, 246, 3Sa 


Adi-Ugri (fortress), 54, 127, 212. ^^^H 


Farmers, 243-5. 


Adowa (town), 23, 167-95. ^^^H 


^ Fannt, 241. 


Battle of, 196^225, 2$5, 496, ^^H 


^B Field of Reseafch, 91. 


Churches, 16S, 170*2. ^^^^H 


^1 Forces, zS, t99'20(X 


Market, 494. ^^^H 


^M Frontier oldp 47, 


Omcials of, 1705. ^^H 


H new, 50. 


Trade of, 167. ^^^H 


^H Fuhire, 9, 224. 


Adulis {ruins}, Zullah, 15*17. ^^^^| 


^B Feasts, 182-3. 


Agame (country), 200. ^^^H 


^ Half breedsp 134, 254, 3OI. 


Population of, lOj^ ^^^H 
RebellLon of, 2£6. ^^M 


1 History, 14, 75. 


^_ Inhabitants, 226-55. 


.-Unscba (river), 76-7. ^^^| 


H fester, 187, 295 ^ 


Alamayou Prince (late), 162. ^^^^1 


^H ewa, IS i6| 161. 


Albertone Generatp 205-8, 2t$'9, 42a ^^^1 


H " naticep 309-ia 


Aleka Egsow (district), 369. ^^H 


^P Lots ol, 212-3, 


Aloyla Ras, 24, 2S 9, 31, 35.6, 57, t37i ^^M 


^ Looting, 104. 


I45i H7> 3S6. ^^m 


1 Musicians, 186*7. 


And Baratieri, 22a ^^^1 


^ Motilaiioii by, 49, 213*4, 358, 


Death of, T4S. ^^^H 


■ 3S& 


>lou$e of, 254. ^^^1 


H Neglect of, 33, 


And Italy. 4$, 14B, 197. ^^H 


^m Of&ciaU, 6, 495. 


Meeting wtth, 147. ^^H 


^1 Origifi of, i6v i6t. 


Amba Alagi, battle of, 52, 319, 49^* ^^H 


f Present poaitionp !» 7, 11-13, 62. 


Ambfts (mountain prisons), 14, 177, ^^^| 


1 Preieni fulers, 57, 421. 

^m Proclamation Waip 2S5. 


^h 3 10' ^^1 


Amhara (coontry), 49^5^1 3^Si 154* ^^H 


^H Religior^p 16 [. 


Ancobar (town), 403, ^^^1 


bi 


^^H 
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LCbmd)»ia4. 

Is» domctric, a40^ 356-81. 

¥l11d9 484«9a 
Antilo (to«n)t ai9» 317. 
Anb Terika (put), iS, 151. 
Anbi F[idia» S9-3a 
As^a Ras, 42-3. 
Ai^ SdtMie Rat» 99, 38L 

Gnveo^ 506. 
Arid (antdopej^ mt Gaidh, 488. 
Arimondi Gcneiil, 196-7, 496^ 

Death of, aiQ. 



te»39f»383. 
afficiii,65.7t! 



AiniSy tnffic in, 65-7» 7o*i. 
Asope, battle 0^ 196;. 
Anfih (town), 399-401. 
Amisl (tribe), ^» 499^ 
Artemata (diitrict), 346-8. 

I (town), at, 118, ia3-5» * 
Annaia to Adiqnak, 129-34. 
Amatdi (title), 495. 

Afani(dlrtrict),394; 
ATcte, Fitnan, 337-8, 349. 
Anm (town), 135-166. 

Draastj, xoT 

Johannes and, 156. 

Market. 494. 

Meneldc and, 9i, 99, 156. 

Roads to, iJi-9. 

View of, 140. 
Asebu Gallas, 33 j6. 

Craelty of, 381. 



B 

Baker Pasha V., late, 31. 
Baidissera, General, 50, 97-8, 102, 
126, 173. 

Fort, 97, 123. 
Baratieri, General, 197. 

And Adowa, 174. 

Battle Adowa, 196-225. 

Trial of, 122-3. 
Barley, 259, 277, 353. 404- 
Barrambarras (title), 31, 495. 
Banick Pass, 412. 
Basha (title), 495. 
Bashillo (river), 86. 

Sources <^, 378. 
Bats, 486. 

BatUes, List of, 496-7. 
Bees, 279, 281, 343, 377. 
Begerund (title), 495. 
Be^hemeder (country), 80. 
Beisa (antelope), 451, 487. 
BeUta (title), 495. 



I09f 



BelK I7S> 

Bent, Mr T., ht^ 19, M9-5B^ iSli i|Ok 

BoiLMii^ir. 

^^ Dedjato, 909, 9I5-4* 

Bttmdet (tide), 49S- 



Bfar &bdfaa (wcUs), 433. 
Birdi,4y^3., 
Bohoio idiitricii, 
BoioMeida" 
Hotany, asr 
Bomduiei, 
Bnoeb iS**3> 
Bnmdo, 183, 4*3. 
B«dha,385. 

Bnffdo, 449»489- 
BoikUngi^ 996-55. 



ieida(dlttdet),K 

r, jar Flowa%3'- 
iriei,69,47S%. 



3»««- 



(wdb), 61. 

' r, GoL, hte^ 39, 917. 



Camdlb-makino, 370L 
Canyons, 81, ft^ 3^ 384. 3»6-7,: 
Ca m fu l (animal), 484. 
Cat, domestic, 278-0, 

WUd, 485. 
Cattle, 267-72. 
Caves, 178, 189, 394. 
Cereals, 243, 277. 
Ceylon, 2, 261. 

R^mblanoe to, 83. 
Cheetah (animal), 484. 
Chekoso (valley), 368. 
Chela Lake, 410-12. 
C^helicut (town), 299, 317. 
C:helunko (district), 175-6, 287. 
Chersobar (pass), 107- la 
Chicka (title), 495- 
Chickens, 278, 369. 
ChiUle (water-hole), 94, 97. 
Choum (title), 495. 
Churches, 168, 170-9. 
CiocodicoUa, Captain, 494. 
Civet (animal), 279, 484. 

Scent, 247. 
Classes, npper, 6. 
Clerical party, 4, jar Prieats. 
Coal, 91. 

CoaUt, battle of, 51, 496-7. 
Coffee, 266. 
Coloth Amba, 393-5. 



^^^^^^" ^1 


Cdsiea Amba, 406, 


^^1 


Creaghj General, VX*, 69. 


^^^^M 


Cmpi, Signer, 215. 


Famaka (districOt 71- ^^^H 


CiEticodile*, 176, 195. 395. 397. 490* 


Famine, 105 6, 275. ^^^H 


Cmvrea Bar (districOi 39'* 


Fantalle (district). ^^H 


Cwam Forest, ^29, 


Farras Mai (valley), 175^ 195. ^^H 




Fashoda (dUtrict), 64. 71. 73. 4*S* ^^H 




Fenaroa, 79, 322-4. ^^H 


D 


Feonec (animal), 4S5. ^^^B 




Feirer, 19S. 282, 3S4. t^^h 348* ^^H 


Dabormida, Genemlp 196, 304, 208* 


Fiambeera (market), 494, -i^^B 


Death of^ 219. 


Filua (hot spring), 4i^< Jj^^H 


Owiakil cosintry, 54, J9, 7$, $7, 354* 


Fish, 95, 138. ^^H 


People, 359. 


Fitdan (title), 495^ ^^H 


Dangelsa (river), 35 1* 


Flies, 107, 113, [76, 44S, 4^4' ^^^H 


Dargai, Ras, 410. 
DebbQb, Fit u an, 30, 47, 


Howers, 138-9. ^93* 305. 34^1 34S. ^^M 


347t 355-^^ ^^M 


Dircca Msvharie (district), 115-17. 


Fox, 4S4' ^^B 


Dedjatchmaich ^titk), 495. 


Ffance, 9i ^a-i3. ^3- ^^H 


Deera (district), 324-5, 


And Menelek, 64* ^^^H 


Dcfass* (antebpej, 323, 4S8. 


Francolin (bird), 347, 490, ^^^H 


De Martino, Captain, 214, 3B3, 43a. 


Fremona (ruin$)» 140, 201, ^^^H 


De Martino, Sigtior, 496* 


French Concessions, 72-3, 419. ^^^H 


Dermhcs, 7* 9» US. 40, 73*41 4*^ 


Officers, 74 5, 156, 314. ^^m 


DcTvo (district), 395. 


Fnests, 142*3* ^^^H 


Dik^Dik (antelope), 4S9, 
DiMi (district), 63, 33Mit 494- 


Senegalese^ 75* ^^^H 


SubjecUt 9. ^^^H 


Dissei (fortress), 379* 


Frontiers, 62. ^^^H 


Dissei (island), 22. 


Fruit, 190, a64> 357. 3^- ^^M 


Djibuti (port), 11, 34, 65-7, 4J7. 
Dogali. Battle of, 49, 496. 




^^^^H 


Dongob (dislrici), 103, 106-S, tii. 


^^M 


Ducks, 278, 380, 491. 


^^^^M 


Duiket (antelope J, 1 77, 3*3. 4^^ 


GADtJLLA (district), 41a ^^^| 




Galiabat (Mctcmmefa), 35. ^^H 




Battle of, 40-3, 496. ^^^M 


E 


Utility of, 39. ^^H 


Gallas, S, 37S-40K ^^H 




Houses of, 23S. ^^^M 


EdDA ABSA GAKtMA (viUagc), 306. 


Game, it6, 137, 177. i94. »94'5. 3^3. ^^M 


Edrisi, 17. 


347. 3B0, 399i 43556. ^^H 


Efessi (village), 101, 112^13, 15K 


Gangul, Waag Choum, 57, 323, 328- ^^^H 


Egyptians. 5, 7, zij. 


334^ ^^H 


Ancient, 146, 152. 


Gasgorri Pass, J3S. ^^H 


omci*is, IP, 31. 


Gaiella Sotnmertngi, 48$. ^^^H 


Elephant, 323. 367. 444 ^i 4%^ 


Gazette, 488. ^^M 


Eoglacd and Abryuuaia, $2, 327. 


Gctadas (monkey), 393^4, 40S^, 486. ^^H 


ImpresdoEi of, 4, if. 


Gene, General, 495. ^^^M 


Road, 101, no, 351. 
Entiscio (dbtrici), 198, 204-5, *^' 


Geographical Notes, 76^92. ^^^M 


Gerazmateb (title), 495. ^^H 


Efctik Captain, 1 16-?, 


Gerbaa (animal), 4$6. ^^H 


Enca (plant), 341* 343. 355' 


Gerenhuk (aaimal), 4SS, ^^^H 


Erithrea frontier, |o, 76. 
ProspectJ, 12I, 


Geri Meida (village), 382-3. ^^M 


Geshobar Ssuica (district), 356, 3€o* ^^H 


Erodon of Sail, $1. 


Gevara (plant), 345-6. ^^^M 


Emh (ruins), 18. 


Ghebbi (palace), 415, 417. ^^H 


Escort, 3 1 Si 33^ 7. 3S0-I* 

Soldiefs of, $j^, 37a, 374* 


GheralLa tmountaitu), 79, 80. &2, 177, ^^^M 


^^^H 


Eyda (dbirici], 352<3. 


Gbinda tdi»|rict), 47« ^^M 
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Ghirm (lown)» 35, 

Gbtva (rivcr)i 78<9« 291-2. 

Gildcssa (town}, SS, 452, 494. 

Gipsy, 338, 

Giraffe, 490» 

Gleichcttj Count, 42 J* 

Gii^ea (district), 4 10, 

Goat, 371. 

GobeUa Dagat Pa&»^ 403. 

Gold, 91* 

GoUma (riTcr), 371* 

Golvo (district), 375-6, 494, 

Gcndar (town), yg, 496. 

Gondolfi, General, 495. 

Goodofdasie (djitrict), aj, 1 28- 3a 

Gordon, General (late), S* ^^ 3it Pi 

341* 
GraliatD, General Sir G. (late), 33. 
Gnfia (diitrici), 377, 494. 
Greek Church, 141^ 

Consul, t6o. 
Greeks, 136, i6q. 
Guenon (monkey)i 4S7, 
Cuereia (motikey), 347, 486, 
Guna G una {district J, 106, lii-ia* 
Gundet, Battle of, 23-5^ 496. 
Gura, Battle of, 26-7, 1 17>49€. 
Gusher Wotka (district), 13!, 



U 

Hadas (road), 93-96, 
HiA^ All (servant), 126, 172, 284, 288, 
4^7. 

And bce«, 37 1, 
Hagos, Ras, u, 174, 179^ lit* 197* 
Haik (lake). 85* 377 S. 
MaUo«ii R*Sy 321. 
Hulott {escort officer), 316, 318, 323, 

331i3^ 388,41^418. 
HaioaaeQ (country), 23, 118, 125, 130. 
llarmr (town), 87 9, 263, 429-31. 
Hare (animal), 2 78, 485, 
Haifcta (tu1>e), 43a 
Hatkeeko (town), 93, 95. 
Harrington, Captain, $i| 73, 425, 

434^ 
Harvest, 259 60, 
Ha^-sensL (vilbge), I45. 
H awash (river), 58, 85 7, 419, 
Hedgehog (auiiiia!)» 485, 
Hewctt, Admiral Sir W, (late), Jl, 

33-4, 51, 160,4725. 
Hinterland, 85, 
Somah, 8. 
Hippopotamus, 398^ 4S9. 
History, Abyisinkn, 14-7 5* 
Hoe, 257, 



Holy Cross Day, 3^, atl^ 38$, |0|-4i^ 

Horses, 273 5, ^90, 349. 

Hoi Springs, 83, 377, 416. 

Hyena (animal), 272-3, 294, j;84, 414, 

484. 
Hyiaji (ajilmal), 485* 



Ibex (animal), 499* 

Ice, 344. 

IchQeumoQ (animal), 484. 

Ilg Monsieur, 75, ^ 

Imberta (pUc^), 408^ 

Imma, Dedjatch, 384*6^ 

Tnder Mariam DiSan (^ktikiX 394*^ 

Intelligence Department, 32. 

Irrigation, 261, 327* 

Ismad, Khedive, 27* 

Italy, Italian, % 13, 38, 

Adowa, Battle of, 194^22$. 

Advance, 49, $1* 

Agricukurai teitlcment, 131, 

Defeat by Menetek^ 55. 

EjEploncri, Sj. 

Famine, and, ID5-6. 

Forces, 97, 99-JQii J 19-ac^ lifi^ 

Land Question, 129*3 r. 

Massacre of, 214. 

Motilarion ©f, 49^ 213. 

Native Troop*, 97, 99-IOO, 107. 

Officers, 108, It4^ 117, 389, 41& 

Officials, 96, 14a* 

Faimmount Power, 59^ 

Police, 127-8. 

Prisoners* 110, 119, 191, 3(3-4. 

3S5, 3S9, 4£i2, 4lHt 406, 42a 
Red Cross, 4li#413- 
Representativea. 4$S'6» 
Retreat of, 54^ 
Transport, 96. 
Valour of, 210, 219. 
War Indemnity, 73, taot 
Wounded, 132, 
Itchage, 158, 166, 



J 



r ACXiil (uiaiBl}, 485* 
Jeddmh (town), 2l 
Jerbltle (anlina)), 486. 
Jenisalem, Pilgrimi^ to, 5^ t|« 
PtaM«eto*l4S, 

imdtA, 140^ 163, 
ews, tyt^ 
igjiga ftuwn), 83, 87, $9- 



^^^^^^^* ^* 503 ^1 


^^^^oli»nnes, King, 19, a6, 33* 


^H 


■ Character of, 44-5, 


^^^H 


^L De&th of» 4a. 


Macalle, 52, 294, 299 3' S* ^H 


^B KbAlifo and, 40, 2^, 426. 


Battle of, 53-4. ^H 


^H Meneiek and, 2^ 


Palace of, 299.301. ^^M 


^H Pedigree of, 30. 


MttgdalEL, 4, 19. ^^H 


^^^ Wounded, 41. 


Mahomed, rS, 357. ^^H 




Family, Axumj 151* ^^H 




Mahomedans, 2, S, iS, 407. ^^H 


^^^ 


Mahomed Gmyn, 11 a, 153, 354. ^^H 




Mahdiiin, 11, 71. ^^H 


" Kas&ai (King Johannes), 19, 33* 


Mai (water) Ambessa, 32 j. ^^H 


Kassala (town), 35, 47, 


MaiCheo.,94, 95. ^^H 


Km Afer (district;, 591. 


MiLi Kenetai, 194. ^^H 


H Kenezmalch (tiUe), 495. 

■ Keren or Sanhdl (town), 23-4, 31. 


MaiKumot, 117, ^^H 


Mai Luma, 327. ^^H 


iChaUik, 9, 40. 43, 70. 
Khat (pUrvt), tj, 4*9- 


Ha\ Melahas, II7, ^^^M 


Mai Murta, 106. ^^H 


^ Klipspringer (antelope), 77, 177, 347, 


Mai Sarou, n t, 1 16, ^^H 


Mancktsier Gnurdmn, i9^, 4t9* 434^ ^^H 


^B King John, j^ Johannes* 


Mangesha, Raj, 12, 40, 51, [77-So, 2St, ^^H 


King SolomoHf r#<f Sobmon, 


Character, 307, 315. ^^H 
Daughter of, 185* ^^H 


^K King Tehlaihaimanout, f«^ TchlaihAi- 


^P nmnouL 


Interviews with, 301, 303, 307i ^^H 


^" King Theodore, S4£ Theodoftt 


^^M 


Kirkham General, 216-7. 


Marriage of, 57, 174. ^^H 


K«i (dktrict), 339^0, 


Sister of, 361-2. ^^H 


■ Koheita (ruiai), iS, 226. 


Marchand, Captain, 64, ^^^| 


^1 Kolttbie (fore&t), 429. 


March (river), 22, 77. ^^H 


B Kj^oiio (tree), 345, js^* 


Markets, 494. ^^H 


H Kriiger, 171. 


Markbam, Sir C, t9» ^^H 


^m Krugemmi ii. 


Muhcsha, Ledg, 42. ^^H 


■ Kydoo (antelope), 135, 177. 394* $^h 


Massowah (town), 5, 21, 24, 31, 93. ^^M 


^B 4B7. 


Occupation of, 47* ^^^| 


^H Kufela, Bammbarras, 47. 


Road from, 94. ^^H 
Matahara Lake, Bj. ^H 


■ Kufil, Battle of, 36-S, 496. 


■ Kulusheman (dxstn€t)j 325*27. 


Meli ValJey^, 371. ^H 


■ Kuitel (district), 407, 


River, 375^ ^H 


■ Kuvcna (district), 351*3. 


Menelek L, son of Queen SbebA, 16, ^^H 

Hh 352* ^^1 
Menelek IT, King^ and Adowa, 174, ^^^| 


^L 


^m 


200,41s. ^^H 


^^m 


Advance north, 54. ^^H 


^m Lagardr, Monsieur, 64* 433- 


Axum, 21, 29, 156. ^^M 


^1 LAlah Plabp 23, 136, 


Character, 422, ^^H 


H Lalibela (town), So, 34S, 


And France, 42 7« ^^^| 


^H Lamberti General, 196. 


First known, 59, ^^^| 


^m Laftta (country), So, 341*54. 


Intrigues of, 39, 49. ^^H 


H Lai«ma Pass, 343. 


Italian Endemnity, 73, 320. ^^^| 


^m L^niQti (district), 2S7-291. 


Italy Quarrels, 57 S, ^^H 
MbsionaHes, 58-9. ^^H 


^1 Leooiliefl', CoL, 74-5. 


H Leopard, 393. 433. 454. 4S6, 484. 


Rebellion of, 7. ^^H 


H Lesser Kudoo (aaimal), 4S7, 


Treaties, 471 a, 475-82. ^H 


■ lion, 333. 433i 45i'3. 4S4* 


MenelekUm, it. ^^H 


Lobelia (pUnt), 345^ 
LoboFatW, 15^ 


Merchant^, 4-6. ^^^| 


Meiconen, Ras, 52, 55, 73.4. ^^M 


^^ Lo<ntstft, 292 4. 


Meroe (dtstnct), 17, 171* ^^H 


^ft Lnptoa B«7, 1 1, 71. 


Merta (town), 361*7. ^^M 
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Mertcha, Ledg, 42, 44, 169, 296-8, 311. 

House of; 227. 
Metemmeh, see Gallabat. 
Michael, Ras, 40-1, 200, 209, 372, 382. 
Missionaries, 16, 58-9, 163. 

Sent away, 59. 
Missions, 427. 
% Mo& Woha (river), 86-7, 403. 
Mokareet (district), 361. 
Monarchy, 14, 401. 
Moncrieff, Consul (late), 31. 
Monkeys, 104, 320, 347» 393. 408-10, 

486.7. 
Monoliths, 150, 155. 
Mosquitos, 90. 
Mulazzani, Captain, 133, 180, 19 1-2, 

314. 
Mules, 27s, 391. 

Italian, 289. 

Sickness, 34A, 349, 389-90. 
Munringer, Mr W. (late), 21-3, 25. 
Muscollo (mountain), 324-5, 329. 
Mustapha Hadal, 36. 
Myrrh (tree), 152. 



N 

Nbgadib (title), 495. 

Negradas (tiUe), 495. 

Negroes, 15. 

Negusa Negust (title), 495. 

Negus (tide), 495- 

Nevat (district), 393-4. 

Nile (river), 2. 

Nineveh, Layard's Book, 154-5. 

Nolas (tribesmen), 430. 



OCULU-CUSSBI (district), 23, 3a 
Officials, Abyssinian, 6, 495. 
Oribi (antelope), 177, 323, 489. 
Orleans, Prince Henry, 74, 75. 
Oryx (antelope), 487-8. 
Osman Digna, 10, 36-8, 231. 
Outfit and Rifles, 457-70. 



Peasants, 3, 260-1, 263, 373. 

Hospitality, 232-3. 

Houses, 232. 
Pig, domestic, 278. 

Wild, 137. 
Pigeon, 491. 

Nests, official, 46. 



Ploughs, 256, 258. 

Porcupine, 485. 

Portuguese, 19. 

Priests, II, 139.41, 143-4, 158, 161, 

i64» 315- 
Ptolemy, 155. 



QuBBN Taitou, su Taitou. 
Queen of Sheba, see Sheba. 
Queen Gudert of Amhara, 15a 



Rahbita (harbour), 48. 

Rain, 175, 483. 

Raio (mountain), 197, 207-8, 28s. 

Rarat (harbour), 48. 

Ras Aloula, see Aloula. 

Ras Hagos, su Hagos. 

Ras Mangesha, see Mangesha. 

Ras Merconen, see Merconen. 

Ras Michael, su MichaeL 

Ras Waldenkel, su WaldenkeL 

Ras Woly, su Woly. 

Rat (animal), 486. 

Ratel (animal), 280^ 485. 

Rhatib Pasha, 28. 

Rhinoceros (animal), 488. 

Rifles and Outfit, 4^7, 47a 

Roan Antelope, 488. 

Rocks, 81, 172, 293, 320, 394.5. 

Rodd, Sir R., 61, 425, 475, 482. 

Roman Catholics, 58, 61, 128, 141-2. 

164. 
Routes, ancient, 17, 18. 
Ruins, 321, 407. 

Adulis, 17. 

Axum, 145. 

Berenice, 17. 

Yeha, 19. 
Russia, 12, 13. 

Intrigue, 5a 

Red Cross, 388, 417. 
Ruvarea (district), 335. 



Sab AND AS (district), 176-7, 194. 
Saboeans (race), 151, 154. 
Sahaati (station), 48^ 96. 
Sahafd Tizaz (title), 495. 
Salella (district), 40^ la 
Saletta, General, 495. 
Samra (river), 78, 319. 



"^R" 



INDEX 
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S*mre (town), 320^5, 327, 494. 

Scancora (markel), 494, 

Schimper, Professor, 133. 

Bchimper^ Mr Wm.j i33'4i I44« 14^, 

1 54, 197, ^, 398, 4cn6, 
SeasoriSt 2, 
Semien, 78^80, 89, 152, 154, iSS*^, 

291* 
Senafej tS, Bit tOI. 

Battle ty(, 51, 
5erT$il {auimfll)^ 484. 
ShangiULa (negroes), 15. 
Sheba, Queen of, 14, t6, 145, 

Extent of, 14, 16. 
?heep, 269-71. 
5hipti (plant), 337. 39S. 
5hoa (countiy), j, 402-15. 
Shooting, 435-S^^ 
Shrew (animals), 4S6. 
Slade, Col,, 93, 97, 109, 
Slave Trade, 1» 7, ll, 6d» 69-70, 472. 

Tteaty, 474. 
Snjith, Sir C. HoHed, 17. 
Sobat (river), 64, 73, 
Socota (town), 79, 316^4 1» 3*7*^i 494- 
Solomon, King, 14. 
SonuUiland, S, 63-64* 

Somali^i 63* 

iioroali servants, 324* 

Frontier, 481* 
udan (country) soldiers, 9*11, 70^71. 
Squirrel (animal), 489. 
Stcinbok (animal), 489^ 

j&tornw, 137, 176, 194, 283, 291, 346, 
376,384,411,414,483. 

j^ukkin (town), 2, 31, 4S> 



[Tacazzi (river)* 77-8, 80, 328, 351, 

Source of, 351-3. 
I View of, 3SJ'4. 
I'aifou, Queen, 54* 3<^» 377t 38l» 4Q7* 

Rebel lion of, 471. 
r^nquille (district ) * 4 1 3- 1 $ . 
JTuet, 304, 3i9» 40a 
rcblmilimimaiicMii, King of, 40, 200- J. 

Saint, 293* 
Jedj (hydromel), 182^ 377. 
Tel-el Kebir (lown), 36* 
rcmbien (country), 2a, 197, 

S€i Abbi-Addi, 

femessesa (district), 322, 

Ter»cha (diitrict), 343 ■ 5- 

retenmie (dittnct), 1 27. 

2 K 



Boud 



Theodore, King, 4, 1 7, 33, 56. 

Thoth (baboon), 4S7. 

Thunderstorms, 137, 176-8, 194, 

_^if 341.346. 

Titles, 495. 

Tora (antelope), 487. 

Treaty, 50-1, 471-82. 

Tserare (river), 79, ^^9* 3^3* 341- 

Tnckwayn (province), 407* 

Turk Basha (title), 495. 

Turkey, 66, 69. 



UcciiiLi Treaty, 50-1, 



Vegetables, 365, 329. 

Vclan (district), 38 1 -2. 

Vermin, 231, 369, 

Volcanic fommtion, 82, 88, 334-5. 

Vultures, 491. 



W 

VVAAGCHOtJU^ 329. 

Waag Choum Gangul, se£ Gangal. 

Waag and Socota, 316, 341. 

Waiva (trc«), JSS- 

Waldea, Dediatdi, 395*7* 

Waldea (market), 494* 

Waldenkel Ras, 21, 26, a8t JO, 47 » 

193- 
Waldmeir, Mr T,, 16O, 471*2. 
Walkeit (country), 78. 
Wancheet (river), 86-7, 391-7. 
Wandatch {district), 19, 350* 
Wandie (town), 350* 
Wan^ (tree), £8^, 296, 322, 395* 
Waterfalls, 1S9, 292, 327, 347, 
VVeasek (animals), 484. 
Wdleb, 334. 

Werri (river 1, 79-81, 175, 177. 
WiBgatc, Sir F», 9, 
Witdiali Micb&el (maiket), 372, 

494- 
Woha Eilou (district K 377^ 
WoWa (country), 77, 375 401* 

Hatisei, 383. 

Wodnen, 383. 
Woly, Raip 200-1, 348, 355*74. 

House of, 362. 

inieivtewi with, 364- 
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YoWlo (dlitri^ 386-7. 
Yanf GcmmatoB, 419L 



2ARn (diitiict), 991*9. 
ZAoL (aniiiMl), 499. 
Zebo (tnimal), 969. 
ZeUah (port). 136^ 43a-4» 4^ 

ZoriUe(«iitB»lK4^ 
Ziilbh(Adiilis), 15. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 



Travel, Adventure and Topography 

THE INDIAN BORDERLAND : Being a Personal Record 
of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. Holdich, K.C.I.E. Illustrated 
Demy Svo, i$s. net. 
This book is a personal record of the author's connection with those military and 
political expeditions which, during the last twentv years, have led to the con- 
solidation of our present position in the North-West frontier of India. It is 
a personal history of trans-frontier surveys and boundary demarcatioos, coo- 
mencing vrilh Penjdeh and ending with the Pamirs, Chitral, and Tirah. 

MODERN ABYSSYNIA. By A. B. Wylde. With a Map and 
a Portrait. Demy %vo. i$s. net. 
An important and comprehensive account of Abyssinia by a traveller who knows 
the country intimately, and has had the privilege of the friendship of King 
Menelik. 

Revised by Commanding Officers, 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. E. CUN- 

LIFFE, Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. Vol. I. Quarto, 15J. Also in Fortnightly 
Parts. \s, each. 

The first volume of this important work is nearly ready. When complete, this book 
will give an elaborate and connected account of the military operations in South 
Africa from the declaration to the end of the present war. It must remain for some 
years the standard History of the War. Messrs. Mcihuen have been fortunate 
enough to secure the co*operation of many commanding officers in the revisior 
of the various chapters. 

The History is finely illustrated. 

A PRISONER OF WAR. By COLONEL A. SCHIEL. Crou^n 
^vo. 6j. 
This remarkable book contains the experiences of a well-known foreign officer of 
the Boer Army — from 1896 to 1900 — both as a Boer officer and as a prisoner in British 
hands. Colonel Schiel, who wa-s captured at Elandslaagte, was a confidential 
military adviser of the Transvaal Government, and his story will cause a sensation. 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By S. 
Baring Gould. With Plans and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 
This book attempts to give to the visitor a descrijjtive history of the antiquities and 
natural features of this district. It is profusely illustrated from paintings and from 
photographs. Plans are also given of the chief antiquities. The book is uniforir 
with the author's well-known Book o/the West. 

THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By Angus Hamilton. With 
many Illustrations. Crown Svo. ds. 
This is a vivid, accurate, and humorous narrative of the j:;reat sicRe by the well- 
known Correspondent of the Twies. Mr. Hamilton is not only an admirable 
writer, but an excellent fighter, and he took an active part in the defenccof the io»t. 
His narrative of the siege is acknowledged to be far superior to any other account. 
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THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J. W. Robertson-Scoit. 
With a Map, Cnmn Sw, js. 6d, 
This booicotTsoomi^cofitainiacoEnplelv acciouiic of the but&ry, ncc^ gDvemiDent^ 
reliebn, &ockl life, army, commerce} and atiitiide to foimgnmi ot tht Cliines?, 

THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By Fjlson Young, With 
Mapi and HluEtriitiotis. Craum Bv&. 6s. 

Jhh book civ« a i^pirited (knd vigoroi}^ accouni. of ihe wflfk accoDipliihcil by 
}ifi|i0ii*ft QyiuK column and its relict of Mafdciog, It ulso relates the deloit ^ 
Calooel ViUelols uid bi& death . The book deaJi tn the iQAin vith rpiiodci in 
t!i« war which have not yet been described in any work. 

WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howard C Hillegas, 
With 16 Illustrations. Cr^ten ^m. 6 J. 
ThU bififcly iniercftijig book 10 a narrative of the cptBoden of lt« Boer war by a corre- 
ipf3ti^«it With the Boer army. Mr. Hitle&as was present At many of the most 
excltifif and tno»C dtamattc episodes of tne war. He was with the force which 
attempied to relieve Crooje at Paardeherg, waj^ present d tiring a o&i]£ideTai>le 
part igq the &ief e of Ladysmilb, at the battle of Cokn^o,. at the surpri&e of Saniia'«r 
Post. Hh booVj written with dramatic vigour, tu a spirited desmption r^f the 
Boer methods 01 their military ^trengithT and contains vi^iid char: i — of 

roost of ibe Boer leaders with whom Mr, HillcBa^ was on temts £ : ite 

IHendjihtp. This book, tbou.^b written by one who irymfuihise.s . <^rs, 

is permeated by a spirit of chivalry, and k contains litile that can orkfHi Uic mor^t 
sensitive of EngUsikmen Jt throws a flood of light otn tn^ny ot the episodes 
which have been myueriou^, and explains the secrets of the marjy a^ucce^es wfaicb 
the Boer« have won. 

History and Biography 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Edited with nn Introduction and 
Satvi by SlPi<av CoLVlN* Fourth Ediut*R. Twtf i^iumis. Crown 
8w. 12s, 
This is a completely new edition of the famouA Lett «& of Robert Leuit Stevenson, 
publiihed in iSn^i 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAISy President of the Roya.1 Academy. By bis son J. G* 
lifiLLAlS. With met 300 IllustrtiUons, of which 9 are In Photo- 
grd-vtire. Cheaper Edition, Revised. 7\ep vaiumti, R&pU Sfw« 

THE WALKERS OF SOUTH GATE : Being the Chronicles of 
a Crickeling Family. By W, A. BETXEswokTii- Illustrated. Demy 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM the Earliest Times to 

THiL PRF3eKT Day, Edited by W. M. Flikdies Pitrii, D.C.L., 

LL.D,, Professor of Egypttjlogy »t UfU^^rsity College. Fully lUtis- 

t rated, In Six Volumes. Cr&um Stw. 6,r. ^ai-h. 

Vol, VI. Egypt tJKtiBR tMR Sarack.ns. By Stanlkv Lank- 

POOLl, 

Illustrated and Gift Books 

THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By Gelett Burgess. With 
5 J [Llust rations, S of which nre col nu red. Sm^ii ^i^, 6j. 
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GOOP BABIES By Gelett Burgess. With nnmeroos 
ninstimtioiis. SwuUl \to, 6s. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introdoction by J. Chckton Coluks, 
M. A. With lo IHustnticxis in Fhotogravnre by W. E. F. Bkittbn. 
Dem/ 8iw. lor. 6d. 
This bei MUifu l edition ooot^ns ten cfaanning sketdies by Mr. Britten, reproduced in 
the hicbest style of Photogrsrue. 

NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures by 
F. D. Bedpokd. Super Rtyal ^vo, zr. 6d. 
* An excellent seiection of the best known rhymes, with beaotifany coloured p i ctuio 
exquisitely printed.'— /*«// Mail GmxttU. 



Theology 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. By 
Alfukd Caldkcott, D.D. Dtmy 8<v. lor. 6d, 

[Handbodts tf Tk40logy. 
A complete history and description of the Ttfioas philosophies of religion which have 
been formulated daring the last few oentnries in England and America. 

ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations, and Notes by 
James Houghton Kennedy, D.D., Assistant Lecturer in Diyinity 
in the University of Dublin. Crown Sivo. dr. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Granger, MA., 

Litt.D. Crown S90. 6x. 

Professor Granger abandons the ooorentional method of psycholo^ by whkh the 

— liridual is taken alone, and instead,he regards lum as sluuring m and oootribot- 

I to tlM cath<^ic tradition. Hence the book deals not only with the aTciage 



tndiridual is taken alone, and instead,he regards lum as sharing m and oootribot- 
ins to the cath<^ic tradition. Hence the book deals not only with the aTcnge 
reugioos life, but also with the less familiar exi>eriences of the mystic, the vision- 



ary^ and the symbolist. These experiences furnish a clue to poetic creation in its 
various kinds, and further, to the miracles which occur during times of religious 
enthusiasm. 

Oltoxt> Commentaricd. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by R. B. Rackham, M. A. Demy Siv. 

XLbc Xibtan^ of Devotion 

Pot/ Svo. Cloth 2s. ; leathtr zs. 6d, mt. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Cardinal Bona. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by J. VV. Stanbridge, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an Introduction and Notes 
byB. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of the Theological College, 
Ely. 

A devotional and practical edition of the Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an Introduction by Canon ScOTT 
Holland, and Notes by H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
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Belles Lettres 
XLbc Xfttle (3uf5e0 

Po^/ Svo, Clothy y, ; leather, y. 6d, net, 
NEIV VOLUMES. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Troutbeck. Illustrated 
by F. D. Brdford. 

SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Xfttle JSfodtapbfes 

Fcap, Svo. Each Volums^ cloth y, Sd,; leather^ 4^. net, 

Messrs. Mbthubn will publish shortly the first two volumes of a new 
series bearing the above title. Each book will contain the biography of a 
character famous in war, art, literature or science, and will be written by 
an acknowledged expert. The books will be charmingly produced and 
will be well illustrated. They will make delightful gift books. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee. 
With 12 Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By E. L. HORSBURGH, M.A., 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 

Zbc motluB ot Sbafiedpeate 

New volumes uniform with Professor Dowden's Hamltt. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 
Demy Svo. y. 6d. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. Demy Svo, y. 6d. 

Aetbuen'0 Standard Xibxax^ 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by G. Birkbbck 
HiLL,LL.D. Crown Svo. Gilt top. 6/. 

THE LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by C. Strachby and 
A. Calthrop. Two volumes. Crown 8tv. Gilt top, 6f. tack. 



6 MusRa MmPKUBH's AmroimcBfBra 

imi Introdaetioiis 19 (S«bn9itteia|ai% KirroH, 

apd jDlniflxttloiis. 

ChnMiftNh jffiif Jt riiitowf , dhrf jir, tuf^ Jhiflfr 41. ^irfl tufm 
Tlie fiist vohoBM am : 
THB PICKWICK PAPERS. Willi ntettntkiiii tijr B. H. Hsw. 

NICHOLAS NICKLBBY. Widi lUnftnltoBi ^ IL J. WlnxiAin.' 

BLEAK HOUSE. IK^ Bliutiatioiis hf Bkatucb Alcocx. Tto 

OLIVER TWIST. WIdi VBMai&am ^ B. H. Nsw. Om VU 



Cbt SttHe XOPCifv 

With Intiodiicdoiiiy Notes, «iid P h otogw if fe PlwHqpitci. 

THB EARLY POEMS OF ALFRiEI), LORD TVNMYSOH. 

Edited Iqr J* C Collins, M. A. 
MAUD. ByALTRXDyLoRoTunnrsoir. Edfted by SuauonnH 

WO&DSWORTU. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. VTith Notes. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austsn. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. T'wo Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. By W. M. THACKERAY. Edited by S. Gwynk. 

T%ree volumes, 

EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. Wth an Introduction and 
Notes. 

LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. Edited by F. Hikdbs 
Grooms. 2 Volumes. 

GRAN FORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. Gary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbbb. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. Edited 
by Ann IB Mathbson. Two volumes. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. Arranged and 

Edited by T. F. Hendbrson. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Arranged and 
Edited by Mrs. P. A. Ba&nbtt. 
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Poetry 



WRIT IN BARRACKS, By Edgar Wallace. CkSvo. y.^. 

Mr* E^ar W^ilV -, r of Lbe Royaj! Army MvdlClJ Oorpii, i& a folJdwEf of 

Mr. Jupltng, H of soldier krc and sufferiaes ve w«Ll«knowii ia South 

Africji. They . ;]>a.thtitic, and urue, and at t£e present tIniQ they sliouU 

eaJQl' aconsidt^T^l'k popuilarily. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
Edward FirzGEfiALDt wkh a Commcotwy by H* M. BATsoi4,and 
ft Biography of Omar by E, D. Ross. 6s, 

ThU edkton of (he f*nioi4s l^oo^i th« um of which i% pHnied bypcnnufUH] of M«£»r^ 
MxemiJlaii, is the inoift cotnpllele in txmence. It contnin^ FhiGtft^d** laat titKt, 
aod a verf full aKnineiiiary on c^jch tLanfto. Ff^ffiacir Rcisi, wba b ao admiiablfl 
Pffiiian scholnf I cootributn a hioypaphf , coDtainlog aaay daw, vatuahki and 
iiit«iailflg fa«ts. 

Scientific and Educational 

THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with an Introduction* 
Tcitual N^les, and & Commcntaiyp by W. M, Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College^ Oxford. Pemy 8tv, I or. 6d. net. 

For th» edition all the important m^s. havft be«n Fe-colialed. An appcndiiE dt^b 
wilH the ficcentiuil element in early Latin verte* The CoramenUry is vtry fuHL 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
Uy jV* T* Harb^ M,A, With ntimerous Diagrams, Demy%m. 6j* 

THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. By W. C, C PakES, Guy's 

Hospital. With many illustrations. Dimf%v9* lys, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNETISM AND ELEC* 
TRICITY: An ELEMRJiTAUvTRXT-BooiC. By p. L. Gray^ B,Sc*, 
fornaedy Lecturer on Physics in MafOQ Univcfuty Coiiegei Bitming- 
hftiti* With numerous diagrams Cromn St^. 5^. 6^. 

LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST AND 
TRESKNT. By C. C. C»AKN)tti and M. E. Roberts. With 16 
ftitUpftge I Uuiit rations Cr&wn Sf^. ax. 6d* 

AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr, J. Ritzema Bos. 
Translated by J, R, AiNSWORTH Davis, M,A, Whh an lutroduc- 
UoTi hy Eleanor A. OKMEaou, F>E.S. With 155 lUiistratlons. 
Crvwtt ^v&* 3^^ $d^ 

A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC By Henrv Hill, 
B.A.# AssbtAtit Master At Worcetter School, Cape Coldly^ Crmtm 

Thlt book hai been cpecJally HFTtETerk fur ii«fr in Sou lb Africain tcboolc, 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. Bally, M.A. 
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Fiction 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By Marie Corelli. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

QU IS ANTE. By Anthony Hope. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of 
•Many Cargoes.* With I2 Illustrations by W. Owen. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. By LuCAS Malet, Author 

• The Wages of Sin. ' Cnntm Svo. 6s. 

CUNNING MURRELL. By Arthur Morrison, Author of 

* A Child of the Jago,* etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 

FOR BRITAIN'S SOLDIERS ; Stories for the War Fund. By 
RuDYARD Kipling and Others. Edited by C. J. Cutcliffe 
Hyne. Crown %vo, 6s, 

A volume of stories, the proceeds of which will be given to the War Fund. 
Among the contributors are : — Rudyard Kipling, Sir W. Bcsant, S. R. Crockett, 
A. E. W. Mason, Max Pembcrton, H. G. Wells, C. J. C. Hyne, Mrs. Croker. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By Max Pemberton. 
Crown Svtf. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of * The Children of the Mist.* Widi a frontispiece. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry James, Author of » What Maisic 
Knew.* Crown Svo. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By Robert Hichens, Author 
of * Flames. ' Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By Dorothea Gerard, 
Author of * Lady Baby. ' Crown Svo. 6s. 

WOUNDS IN THE RAIN : A Collection of Stories relating 
to the Spanish-American War of 1898. By SrEriiE.v Crane, 
Author of ' The Red Badge of Courage. ' Crown Svo. 6s. 

WINEFRED. By S. Baring Gould, Author of *Mehalah.' 
With 8 Illustrations by Edgar Bundy. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE STRONG ARM. By Robert Barr, Author of 'The 
Countess Tckla.' Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By Richard Marsh. 
Author of * The Beetle/ * Marvels and Mysteries,' etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. Bloundelle Burton, Author 
* The Clash of Arms.' Crown %vo, ts. 

PATH AND GOAL. By Ada Cambridge. Crown %vo, 6s. 

ELMSLIE'S drag-net. By E. H. Strain. CroTtm Svo. 6x. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. Penny. CrownZvo. 6s, 

A story of jungle life in India. 

FITZJ AMES. By Lilian Street. Crown Zvo. ys, 6d, 



Itbe flot>eIt5t 

A monthly series of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 
XII. are now ready : — 

XIII. THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A MAN OF MARK. Anthony Hope. 
XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas Malet. 

XVL THE LADY'S WALK. Mrs. Oliphant. 

XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. Edna Lyall. 

[Novtmber. 

/I^etbuen'd Sfspenns Xfbrati? 

A New Series of Copyright Books, 
I. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. Maj.-General Baden-Powell. 
IL THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. Do. 

III. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. W. Clark Russell. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. S. Baring Gould. 

V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. B. M. Croker. 

M. BADENPOWELL OF MAFEKING : a Biography. 

J. S. Fletcher. [November. 

VII. ROBERTS OF PRETORIA. J. S. Fletcher. [Decemhor. 

— 
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Poetry 



BudyardKiplillg. BARRACK-ROOM ; 
BALLADS. By RuDYARD Kipling. 
68M Thousand, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Leaifur, 6j. net. ! 

* Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full • 
of character. . . . Unmistakeable genius ' 
rings in every line.'— 7Yw«. 

'The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is ? '—Pail Mall Gazette. 

Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
57/A Thousand. Cr. Zvo. Buckram, 
gilt top. 6j. Leather, 6j. net. 

'The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, 
to take account of them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

' Animated through and through wiih in- 
dubitable genius," — Daily Telegraph. 



•Q." POEMS AND BALLADS. 
"Q." Crown ^vo. y. 6d. 



By 



••a" GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By"Q." Second Edition. 
Crown Sftf. y. 6d. 

B. Mackay. A SONG OF TH E SEA. 
By Eric Mackay. Second Editicm, 
Fcap. ^vo. 5i. 

H. Ibsea BRAND. A Drama by 

Henri K Ibsen. Translated by 

W I LL I A M W I LSO N . Th ird Edition . 
Crown St'o. y. 6d. 

A. D. Godley. LYRA KRIVOLA. By 

A. D. Godley, M.A.. Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 

Edition. Pott 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

'Combines .1 pretty wit with remarkably 

licit vcfNifuAiion. . . . Every one will 

wisli there WAN more of it.' — 7'iwes. 

A. D. Godley. VERSES TO ORDER 
By A. D. Godley. Crown 8zv. 
2s. 6d. net. 
' A capital specimen of light academic 
poetry' 'St. James's Gazette, 

J. O. Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
Cordery. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 



a L BtevanMlL VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By ROBKRT Louis STKVKN< 
SON, Witb an Etched Porlrait by 
Willi AM Str A KG. Stcmd Ediiiert . 

Cr<mtM Bt-^. Bmkram. 6s. 

' Uoiqtie in Laieimtorc^'— /?«7k CkrpmcU. 
G. W^nodHanL THE POEMS OF WI L- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
GsORGfi WVNDHAM, M,R D€my 
%u&. Buckram, gilt tcf^ \o$. 6dL 

and SdaiAcUt &mt U prcfftecd with an 
•labofALe iuiicxtuctimi or ovei 1 40 pp, 
^ W5 bftwt »o h^itaitjon m describing ftU* 
G«or(te Wyndhaiin'* intrij(|iictir*Tii lu m 
inuterly piece of criticuni, mnd ail who 
lov* oar EUabei^iaii lj.lefatur« wttl find a 
wery gwdeii of delight to \%.*'—Spt£imf*F, 

W* E, HAllli?. ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Selected and Edited by W, E. 

HftNLmv. CrotBH 81*, Gili iaf, 

y. 6d. 

Ml i^ a It^f qI cholc* wid lovely poelry'— 

Henley wid WMbley, A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W, E, Henley aod Cuakles 
WiitfiLEY. Ctvam 81^. BmJtrnmt 
gili fo^ &r. 

H. a BMdlJnff, LYRA SACRA : An 

Anthotogy of Sacred Verse Edited 

by H, C! Bkeciiing. M.A Cnmn 

8i'^. Buikram, 6f. 

* A cbarmiTig f.?!ectU)iii, whidb rnAintAm^ ft 

tofty tlAindnrd vt mnt^W^n^—Timti, 

"O." THE GOLDEN POMR A Pro* 
cession of English Lyrics, Arran^rd 
by A* T. QutLLEE Couai. O&wn 
Stw, Bttckram, 6/* 

W. 1, YemU. AM ANTHOLOGY OF 

IRISH VERSK. Edited by W. B. 

VlAIi. Rtviitd and EniargeJ 

Mdiiim* CrvttM 8tv. 31, 6^. 

'An iUndlwi and c»tl»lk «e]««lieia/— 

O. W, Sterrem MONOLOGUES OF 

TH E DEAD, By G. W. SrilVJtNS. 



W. H IMxmi. A PRIMER OF 
TENNVSON. By W, M. DiXON, 
M.A. C>, 81^. ai» 6(f. 

' Mudi »ound miad well-«xpre$s«d cnLicism. 
Tbe bibliofTmphy a 1. booo/^^jMoivr, 

W. A. Crmlgl*. A FRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. CWAIGIE. 

Crstion 8va, 3j< 6d. 
* A valujLbJe addiikm Lo ti^e Ijicmiure of the 
poet^'—riMM 

LHAgnim APRUIEROFWORDS^ 
WORTH. By Laurie Magni;s, 
Crvtmt 81W. zi. 6c/. 
' A vsloftbb coDtributtDD 10 Wordi«oi-thiaA 
titetature. ■— i,iV«Ktf wr<* 

BUtfna THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY, Bv 
Lawie»C£ Steinr. With an In- 
Ircfcduciioa by Ckables Wkiully. 
«i}i] a Pof irau. a w/j. 7^* 

C^O^rreT^. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE, WiUi an 
Introduciioo by G. S- STREET, and 
a PortraiL a w/i, 71. 

M^oletr. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Moiuei, With on Eniroduc- 
tion by E. G. Beowne, M.A. and a 

Portrait, a wfii, 71, 

Wftltaa, THE LIVES OF DONNE. 
WOriTON. HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By fEAAiC 
Walton* With an Ititroduction by 
VEkMON BLACi^utth\ and a For* 
iraiL 3J. 64* 

Jotoiaon. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS, By SAMtriL 
JoMSSON, LL.D, With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. Millar, and a Por- 
imiL 3 vo/j, im* 6d, 

Bozni. THE POEMS OF ROBERI 
Br" < 1 t pd by An dk e vv L a ng 

an . viGJK, With Punrnsl. 

S€i i . . . ;. .V, Dtmy ^1*0, ^iit top. 

' Amour vditltiAc in oat viiIiuih, thl« irill 
uitt ibt pUcji of aatbority/— Tiwut. 
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F. LMigbrldge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE ; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. Langbridge. 



Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 
School Edition, aj. 6d. 
'The book U full of splendid 
if^orld. 



y. 6tL 



Aetbuen'd Standard Xibrari? 



Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI 

DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian 

Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 

M.A Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*A carefully-revised text, printed with 

beautiful clearness.' — Glasgow Herald. 

Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LLD., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy ^vo. Gilt 
top, Sj. td. each. Also Cr. ^vo, 6s, 
each. 

* The time has certainly arrived for a new 

edition of Gibbon's great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to under- 
take this task. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book 
is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably 
printed. '— Times. 

* At last there is an adequate modem edition 

of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

' A great piece of editing.' — Academy. 

'The greatest of English, perhaps of all, 
historians has never been presented to 
the public in a more convenient and 
attractive form. No higher praise can 
be bestowed upon Professor Bury than 

_.« to say, as may be said with truth, that 
he is worthy of being ranked with Guizot 
and Milman. '—Z^a/Vy News. 

C. G. Crump. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 



WOOD. Edited by C G. CSUMP, 
M.A. Crown 8i«. 6s, 



This edition is the only one which c 

the complete book as originally pab- 
lished. It contains a k>ng Introaacdoo 
and many Footnotes. 

' " The History of Thomas EUwt>od " lioldsa 
high place among the mastcroiitocs of 
autobiography, and we know ww books 
that better deserve reprinting. More- 
over, Mr. C. G. Crump's new edition b 
accurate and convenient, and wa com* 
mend it ungrud^ngly to all thoso who 
love sound and vigoroas English.* 

--beUifMmiL 

TennyBon. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Collins, M.A 
Crown 8w?. 6s. 



An elaborate edition of the 

volume which was published in its 
final and definitive fonn in 1855. This 
edition contains a long Introductioa and 
copious Notes, textou and ezpUiiaaory. 
It also contains in an Appendix ul 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 

'Mr. Collins is almost an ideal editor of 
Tenn>*son. His qualities as a critic are 
an exact and accurate scholarship, and 
a literary judgment, which has been 
trained and polished by the closest study 
of classics both ancient and modem. 
Mr. Collins' introduction is a thoroughly 
sound and sane appreciation of the 
merits and demerits of Tennyson.' — 
Literature. 



;rbc HClorlia ot Sbalicspcarc 

General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt. D. 

Messrs. Methuen have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Texttial 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

The first volume is : 
HAMLET. Edited by Edward volume, admirably printed and produced, 

nnwnitv /)>.«.« «r,y, ^c A./ ^^^ containing all that a student of 

UOWDEN. Uemy ^vo. 3i. 6d. .. Hamlet " need require.'— ^AoArr^. 

' Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
A comely both English and German.— yfc«^Mt/. 



' An admirable edition. 
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Ubc l^ovclB of abarlCB Bichena 

Crffum Siw. Math V^um^j chtk p. mi ; imiktr 4J* 6rf. net. 

Messrs, METMuts have in preparation am editionof those novels of Charlci 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright, Mr* George Gissing. 
whose critical study of Dickens is both .sympathetic and jicutc, hna written an 
Introduction to each of the books^ and a very attrscTive feature of this edition 
will be the illustTations of the old houses^ inns, and buildings, w hich Dickens 
described, and which have now in many instances disappeared under the 
touch of modem ciTjlisation, Another va.luab1e feattire will be a series of 
topograpbicftl and general notes to each hook by Mr, F, G. Kitlon. The book^ 
will be produced with the greatest care as to printings paper and binding. 

The first volumes are : 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS, Wiib lUusirati^ns by E, H. NEW. Tw Voiumti, 
* A* pt«aj».nt a c- I ,IfJ defti». The iioit* juld niticii to tb« vft]a« of ttie 

edition^ and ijont *rt a1»o htitodcal. Tbc wtumn pnmtivc wtll 

for ihtr succc^ -Scfitim^n. 



^bc Xttcie %\hitkn 

*The volumei an eam|iact in *i*c, pri^iied on thm but good paper m cleAf type, 
fmltify and at Cbt fame time ft^ongly l»om>d, unci ftlioged^er good ro took opon and 
handls,'— Oh/^^nnI, 

F0it ^m, E&tk V&iume^ €t&ih is, 6«/. ntt^ ieatiUr 2/, 6d. mi. 

Messrs. Metiiuen intend lo produce a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and Ijclles Icitrcs, The series 
will also contain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books w\U be edited with Ibe most sympathetic and ^holarly care. 
Each one will contain an Introduction which will give (i) a short biography of 
the author^ {2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes will l>c added at the foot of the pa^e. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontiEpiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of ' The 
Library of Devotion.' 

The first volumes are; 
VANITY FAIR. By W. M- Thack- IN MEMORIAM, By Ai.FJiRD. LoRJ* 



KHAV, With an Introduction l>y S. 
GW¥!^N* Illustrated by G, P. 
JAcau^ Hood. TArte P^aiumes, 

Tf' ' FSS RyAt.raPDj.oRD 

Edited by Eli/aokth 
\\ . >h- 1 1- ■.\ » >KTHt niiuit rated by W* 
E, F, BKrrrEN, 

*Ju« wJua n iM^rtri r-n^'^rk ilit-nild be. 
Mi*' '' "Pt- 



TehnvsON. Edited, with an Iniro- 
duction and Notes, by ff . C. DfiKcH^ 

INC. M.A. 

*An tuqui*!!* Httle vnlum^, which will te 
gladly wetcotned./-^(ji/«J/i#it)F HrrmM' 

"■Thr ■ ^'41*, ami nmes by 

th^ \\\n% are nil dC the 

»ou . ■,= -^^y **i*i *** *^ he 

EApecieti* '^-<^tMt*^m ft. 

*The frmtflotrt af^ ^rhoTartj*, Intercjutini;, 
* It i '^ aeiracijve 
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^be Xittle enit>CB 

Pott $vc, chth 3J. ; leather, y, 6d, net, 
OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 



By J. Wells, M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadhara College. Illus- 
trated by E. H. JJew. Third Edition. 
' An adminble and accurate little treatise, 

attractively illustrated.'— W^i^rAi 
'Aluminous and tasteful little volume.' — 
Daily Chroniclt. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
' It is brightly written and learned, and is 
just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs. '—.S'^/f MUM. 



SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By 
B. C. WiNDLE, F.R.S., M.A. Ilhis- 
tratedbyE. H.New. Second Edition. 

* Mr.^ Windle is thoroughly conversant with 

his subiect, and the work is exceedingly 
well done. The drawings, by Mr. 
Edmund H. New, add much to the 
attractiveness of the volume.' — Sesti- 
man. 

* One of the most charming guide books. 

Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is eqxially chcMkc 
and serviceable.' — Academy. 
'A guide book of the best kind, which 
takes rank as literature.' — '^^— ^- — 



Illustrated and Gift Books 



PMl May. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. ^0. 6j. 
'There is a laugh in each drawing.' — 
Standard. 

A. H. Milnt. ULYSSES: OR. DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. H. Milne. 
Small quarto, y. td. 

* Clever, droll, smAri.'— Guardian. 

Edmund SelouB. TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. By Edmu.nd Selous. 

Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Fcap. 8vo. 

2S. 6d. 

A little book designed to teach children 

respect and reverence for animals. 
'A quaint, fascinating little book: a nur- 
sery clssslc.'— At Atfueum. 

B. Baping Gould. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
Baring Gould. Craivn 8vo. 6s. 

'Twelve delightful fairy tales.' — Punch. 

M. L. Owynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Arranged and Edited by ^T. L. 

GWYNN. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6J. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 

dignity, and the extracts have been 

chosen with particular care. 

John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Edited, with an Intro iuction. by C. H. 



Firth, M.A. With 39 lUustnuioos 
by R. Anning Bell. Crown 8iv. 6s. 
•The best " Pilgrim's Progress."'— 

Educational Tinut. 

F.D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. Bedford. Super Eoyal %vo. ct 

8. Baring Oonld. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by Arthur 
J. Gaskln. Second Edition. Cr. 8w7. 
Buckram, dr. 

8. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY T.\LES. Collected and 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 
Bedford. Second Edition. Cr. 8tia. 
Buckram. 6j. 
' A charminfT volume.* — Guardian. 

8. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring 
Gould, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Buckram, gilt 
top. Crown Stv. 6j. 

H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. Bekching. M.A., and Illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. Cr. 8iv. 
gilt top. 3J. td. 
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History 



Flinders Petrle. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT. FROM THE Earliest Times 
TO THE Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
U ni versity College. Fully JllustraUd. 
In Six Volumes, Cr. 8iv. dr. each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to 
XVlTH Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Fourth Edition. 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and 

XVIIlTH Dynasties. W. M. 

F. Petrie. Third Edition. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt of the 

Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaffy. 
Vol. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. 

Milne. 
' A history wnitten in the spirit of scientific 

?recision so worthily represented by Dr. 
*etrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology.'— T'/wwx. 

Fllndeni Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D.C.L.. LL.D. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown 8tv. ar. 6d. 

* The lectures will afford a fund of valu.ible 

information fur students of ancient 
cth'ici.'— Afanchtster Guardian. 

Plinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 
EGYPT. FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown 8i'o. 2s. 6 J. 

* A marvellous record. The addition made 

to our knowledge is nothing short of 
amazing.' — Times. 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited byW. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In 
Two Volumes. Cr. 8xv. y. 6d. each. 

* loraluable as a picture of life in Palestine 

and Egypt.'— Dailj^ Mews. 



Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie. With I20 Illustrations. 
Cr. Bvo. y. 6d, 

' In these lectures h« displays rare skill in 
elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.' — Times. 

C. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol. n. : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
Oman. M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. Illustrated. DemyQvo. 21s. 

' The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos* 
sessed more enduring value.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

8. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CiESARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. By S. BARING GouLD. 
Fourth Edition. Royal 8tv. 15J. 

' A most splendid and fascinating book on a 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existins[ portraits of 
the Caesars and the adnurable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
thu line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence.' 
—Dmih Chronicle. 

F. W. Kaitland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal Sft?. ^5. 6d. 

* Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. I'hese 
essays are l.indmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon L».w.'— Times. 
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H. de B. OibMxiB. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. DE B. GiBBiNS. 
Lilt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps. St- 
ctmd Edition, Demy %vo, 10s, 6d, 

H. B. Egrerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Egerton, M.A Demy 
8vo. las. 6d, 

' It is a good book, distinguished by accu' 
racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.'— 
Mattchtster Gnardiatt, 



AllMTt BoreL THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Albert 
SOREL. Translated by F. C. Rram- 
WELL, M.A. Cr. Svo, y. 6d. 

0. H. Orinlliiflr. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-05. Bjr C. H. Grin- 
LING. With Illustrations. Dem^ Bvo. 
10s. 6d. 

* Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.* — 
T/U Engituer, 

W. Bteny. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Sterry. M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Zvo. js. 6d. 

' A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. ^ Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life.' — 
Academy. 

O.W.Fiaher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
Fisher, M.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

'This careful, erudite book.' — Daily 

Chronicle. 
' A book of which Old Salopians are sure 

to be proud.' — Globe. 

J. Bargeaunt ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar 
GEAUNT, M.A. With numerous I 
Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. I 



A. Clark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD : Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A. Clark, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 
Bvo. 12s. 6d. 

'A work which will be appealed to for 
many years as the standard boolc'— 
Aiketuntm. 

T.H. Taylor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. Taylor, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caitis College. 
Cambridge. Crovm Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

' We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judement 
and the human interest with whidb be 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands oecomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history. ' — A tfutuntm, 

J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. Wells, M,A.. 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coli. 
Oxford. Third Edition. With 3 
Maps. Crown Bvo. y. 6d, 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and far 
Pass Students at the Universities. It 

contains copious Tables, etc 

' An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour . *—.S/ra>tr*^r. 

0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIAEVAL ITALY, a.d. 
1250-1530. By Oscar Browning. 
Fellow and Tutor of King's College, 
Cambridge. In Two l^'o/mmes. Cr. 
Bz'o. $s. each. 

Vol. I. 1250-1409.— Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol. il 1409- 1530. —The Age of 
the Condottieri. 1 

CGrady. THE .STORY OF IRE- , 

LAND. By Standlsh OGrady. I 

Author of ' Finn and his Companions. I 
Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
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Edited by J. B. Bury, M. A. 



ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. , 
Translated into English by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. 
Brooks. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. I 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor I 



L^ON Parmentikr and M. Bidez. 
Demy %vo. loj. td. net, 

THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS 
By C. Sathas. Demy 8w. 151. 



Biography 



E. L. BtevexiBOiL THE LETTERS , 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- I 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND • 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, , 
with Notes and Introductions, by \ 
Sidney Colvin. Third Edition, 
Demy ^vo, 2 vols., 25^. net. \ 

' Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animatioQ ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a "richly com- 
pounded spirit" that the literature of ' 
our time has preserved.'— T'imc^x. 

* There are few books so interesting, so 
moving, and so valuable as this collec- 
tion of letters. One can only commend 
people to read and re-read the oook. The 
volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin'.^ 
part of the work could not have been 
t>ctter done, his introduction is a master- 
piece.' — Spectator, 



J. 0. Millals. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. MiLLAls. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
Royal %vo, 32J. net, 

' The illustrations make the book delightful 
to handle or to read. The eye lingers 
lovingly u^ion the beautiful pictures.' — 
Standard. 
This ch.irming book is a gold mine of good 
itixngi.'— Daily News. 



* This splendid work.'— H^orld. 

* Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 

completeness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must be paid to^ the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations. '^Gra^ic. 

a Baring Gkrald. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. Baring Gould. With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gilt top, 36J. 
' The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
IS its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely • executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.'s 
personal history from the days of his early 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment.'— Z>«»'(|' Telegraph. 

P. H. C<*lomli. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. Colomb. With 
a Portrait. Demy Zvo, idr. 

Morris FuUer. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641). Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris Fuller, 
B. D. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

J. M. Elgg. ST. ANSELM of 
CANTERBURY; A Chapter in 
THE History of Religion. By 
J. M. RiGG. Demy Svo. js. 6d. 
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F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M. A 7s. td, 

W. G. CoUinfiTWOOd. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
CoLLiNGWOOD, M.A With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edition, 2 vols, 
81V. 32J. Cheap Edition, Crown 
^vo, 6s. 

C. WaldBteln. JOHN RUSKIN, By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A With 
a Photogravure Portrait, PostBvo. 5?. 

A H. F. Darmesteter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 



Madame Darmesteter. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. Cr, 8w>. 6s, 

W, H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 
Hutton, M.A With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr, Siw, 51. 

' The book \zy% good claim to high cmnk 
among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written.' — Schism 



8. Baring Ooidd. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 
By S. Baring Gould. M.A A 
new and Revised Edition. With 
Portrait. Croum Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well 1 
biography of R. S. Hawker. 



Travel, Adventure and Topography 



gyenHedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. 2vois. Royal Zvo. 20s.net, 

'One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the centur>'. ^ It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class. '— Timts. 

F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross. THE 
HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
Skrine and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
Verestchagin. Large Crown Zvo. 
lay. 6 J. net. 
' This volume will form a landmark in our 



knowledge of Central Asia. . . . lUumtn- 
ating and convincing. '—TVivmy. 

K.B.Peai7. NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE. ByR.E.PEARY, 

Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. 2vols. Royal Bvo. 321. net. 
' His book will take its place amon^ the per- 
manent literature of Arctic exploration.' 
— Times. 

E. A FltzGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerai.d. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8vo, 30^. net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4fo, 

£5. Ss- 

' The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will continue to Ijc the 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.' — Daily Chronicle, 
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F. W. Olxristian. THE CAROLINE 
LSLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Dtmy 8w. laj. 6</. ntt. 

'A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islandsi of Micronesia, 
as well a^ fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.' — Scotsman, 

H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition. Crown ^o. 
i8j. net, 

'A fasctnatine book, written with equal 
skill and charm— the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abotinds in admirable 
sketches.'— ffVi/Miiw/rr Gasette. 

L. Dodo. THREE YEARS IN 
SEWAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy Svo, 
lor. 6d, net, 

' Its bright pases give a better getteral 
survey of Africa from the Cape to the 
Equator than anjy single volume that 
has yet been published. ^Timet, 



A. Bnlmo Baaman. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. HULME Bbaman. Demy 
tvo. With Portrait. 10s, 6d. 

Henri of Orleani. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By Prince Henri op 
Orleans. Translated by Hamley 
Bent, M.A. With 100 niustrations 
and a Map. Cr. 4to, gilt top. 25s, 

8. L HindO. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. Hinde. 
With Plans, etc. Demy^vo, ias.6d. 

A. 8t H. Gibboni. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. Whymper, and Maps. 
Demy Svo. 15J. 



Ftasar. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 
Fraser. With xoo Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

' A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.'— 
Yorkshire Post, 

K. L. Jeflisnon. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. Jefferson. 
Illustrated. Crown Sfo, dr. 

The account of an adventurous ride on a 
bicvxie through Russia and the deserts 
of Asia to Khiva. 

' An exceptionally fascinating book of 
travel '—Pmil Mall Gatette. 

J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trotter, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown %vo, $s. 

Miohaal Daritt. LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By 
Michael DA\nTT. M.P. 500 pp. 
With a Maps. C rwwn 8tu dr. 



W. J. OtllOWiy. ADVANCED AUS- 
TRALIA. By William J. Gal- 
loway, M.P. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

' This is an onnsally thorough and infonna- 
tive little mxxk.—Afofmng Post, 

W. Crooke. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA : Their Ethnology and 
Administration. By W. Crooke. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. los, 6d. 

A. BoHragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE By Captain Boisragon. 
Second Edition, Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 

' If the story had been written four hnsdred 
years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic'— ^r^/fMMn. 



H.aCowp«r. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: OR, the Great Stone 
Temples of Tripoli. By H. S. 
Co WPER . F. S. A. With Maps. Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. DemyStv. ios.6d. 
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W. & Wonfold. south AFRICA 

By W. B. WORSFOLD, M.A. WiiA 

a Map, Second Edition, Cr,%vo. 6s, 

'A montunental work compressed into a 

very moderate compass.' — 1V0rld, 

KatherineandGUbertllacqaoid. IN 
PARIS. By Katherine and Gil- 
bert Macquoid. Illustrated bv 
Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. With 
2 maps. Crown Zvo. is. 

* A useful little guide, judiciously supplied 
wiUi information.'— ylM^n^rwiw. 



A H. Keane. THE BOER STATES : 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Bv A H. Keane. M.A With 
Lap. Crown Svo, 6j. 



Mai 



* A work of clear aims and thoroagh < 
tion.' — Academy. 



' A compact and very trustworthy 

of the Boers and their surroandinga.' 



^Morning Poti. 



Naval and Military 



G. 8. Robertson. CHITRAL: The 

Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 

G. S. Robertson, K. C.S.I. With 

numerous Illustrations, Map and Plans. 

Second Edition. Demy %vo. los. 6d, 

' It is difficult to imagine the kind of j^erson 

who could read this brilliant book without 

emotion. The story remains immortal — 

a testimony imperishable. We are face 

to face with a great hooV.' ^Illustrated 

London News. 

' A book which the Elizabethans would have 

thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 

piquant, and more human than any 

novel.' — Newcastle Chronicle. 

'As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best 

fiction.'— Z>«/Vy TeUgp^aph. 

R. S. 8. Baden-PoweU. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanli, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
Baden- Powell. With 21 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8z'o. 6j. 

R. 8. 8. Baden-PoweU. THE MATA- 
HELECAMPAIGN.1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. Baden-Powell. With nearly 
100 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown Svo. 6s. 

J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

This book contains a full narrative by an 
eye-witness of General Uullcr's attempts, 



and of his final success. The stCMry b of 
absorbing interest, and is the only com- 
plete account which has appeared. 

.* The mantle of Archibald Forbes and G. 
W. Steevens has assuredly Dallen npoo 
Mr. Atkins, who unites a sinndarly 
graphic style to an eqtia ly rare faculty 
of vision. In his pages* we realise the 
meaning of a modem campaign with the 
greatest sense of actuality. His pages 
are written with a sustained charm of 
diction and ease of manner that are no 
less remarkable than the sincerity and 
vigour of the matter which they set 
before us.' — IVorld, 

* Mr. Atkins has a genius for the painting 

of war which entitles him already to be 
ranked with Forbes and Stccvens, and 
encourages us to hope that he may one 
day rise to the level of Napier and 
K'lnglakc.'— Pall Afall GaxetU. 
' It is the record told wkh insight and 
sympathy of a great conflict. It is as 
readable sls a novel, and it bears the 
imprint of trxiih.'— Morning Leadrr. 

H. W. Nevinaon. LADYSMITH : The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nevin- 
SON. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Second Edition. Crown Sih}. 6s. 

This book contains a complete diary of the 
Siege of Ladysmith, and is a most vivid 
and picturesque narrative. 

• There is no exaggeration here, no strain- 

ing after effect. But there is the truest 
realism, the impression of things as they 
arc seen, set forth in well-chosen words 
and well-balanced phrases, with a mea- 
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sured self-restraint that marks the true 
artist. Mr. Nevinson is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent work that he has 
done.'— /?«//y Chronicle. 
• Of the many able and fascinating chroni- 
clers of the sad and splendid stor\', Mr. 
Nevinson is among the ablest and most 
fascinating.' — Pall Mall Gautte. 

B. H. Aldenon. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE. 1896. By Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy ^vo, 
loj. (id. 

Seymour Vandeleiu. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. Goldie, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps. Illustrations, and Plans. 
Large Crown %vo. los. 6d. 

Lord Fincastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fin- 
castle, V.C., and Lieut. P. C. 
Elliott-Lockhart. With a Map 
and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 

B. N. Bennett THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. Bennett. Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition, Crown Siv. y. 6d, 

W. Klnnaird Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. KiNNAiRD Rose. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 6j. 

O. W. Steeyens. NAVAL POLICY : 

B^ G. W. Steevens. Demy Bvo. dy. 

Thu book is a description of the British and 

other more important navies of the world, 

with a sketch of the lines on which our 

naval policy might possibly be developed. 

D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 



Early Times to the Present Day. 
By David Hannay. Illustrated. 
3 Vols, Demy Svo. js. 6d, each. 
Vol. I., iaoo-1688. 

• We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, 

and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and sty\t.'—Sta$$dard. 

C. Cooper Klnfir. THE STORY OF 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 

Cooper King. Illustrated. Demy 

Svo. 7s. 6d, 

'An authoritative and accurate ttory of 

England's military progress.'— /?«//>' 

Afat'l. 

R. Sontliey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By Robert Southey. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Davih Hannay. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
'A brave, inspiriting hoo\c.'—Blach and 
IVhite. 

W. Clark RuBselL THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. Clark Russell. 

With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

' A book which w« should like to see in the 

hands of every boy in the country.' — 

St. Jatius'i GoMtite. 

B. L S. HoTBlrarglL WATERLOO: A 

Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 

Horsburgh, B.A. With Plans. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 51. 

'A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and 

thorough.'— Z?a»/y Chrom'cU. 

H. B. Oeorsre. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
George, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

* Mr. George has undertaken a ytrj useful 

task— that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers— and has executed it with a 
large measure of success.'— Tfrn/x. 
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General Literature 



THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. B^ & Basino 
Gould. Widi muneraas IQastm* 
tiona. 7V(w vokmn. VoL L Devon. 
VoL n. Coniwiia 0«w 9m, 

•^hey »re very at£riu:tive little irfr1ura«£, 
they hzvt Dumeroua vtry pretty ani 
iiiterolij34E fdciurea^ the itory h fresh 
anci brviae Kii the mt of Du:Emc»r, and 
ibe legem) irflLrd u iwiligbt ov«r Doi- 
mare Padf and they ^ve us n very food 
Idem of thill cncKaaLLii^ iuid beautiful 
dlsQriict-'— fj^wdf^iTA it. 
§L tiMTo.'^vc full of pictirresque mddcflt, 
r pettotuJ inlcrwgii, add Utetmry charm.' — 

a BiHig Oovld. OU> CX>UNTRY 

LIFE, ]^& BABnfQQouLD. With 

Sxty-seveo Iliastratioos. £4U3Rr Cr. 

8WL FiftkMdUim. 6f. 

«*OldOMmci7Ur«,''Mk«ltiiy««iolMoaM 

Mwding, rail of l»«tqr IK« mmI bwv*- 

n«Bt, ran of qsaint storks Yigoronsly 

tokU will not be ezoeUod bx any book to 

bt pnblishtd throogboot tbe y«or. 

Sound, beartr, tad Bnglish to tbe oort.' 

S.BarinfirCkmld. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gould. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown Bvo, 6s, 
* The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a good 
story. A delightful fireside companion. ' 
—Si. James's Gtueite. 

8. Baring GoiUd. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fimrth Edition. Crown Stv. 6s. 

8. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

8. Baring Ckrald. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: EngUsh Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould and H. F. Shkppard. 
Demy 4/0. 6s. 



tkftSUL semes OF THE 

: l^nditioiMl Bdlads and 
Sorai oC ite W«t of ^^*|***^_ yWfc 
tibeir Mdodiei. GoOecled tar a 
BABnfG QoDU>, li»A.. and BL F. 
Sbbfpasd, IitA. Iti4Bvtt, Arflr 
I., II., I/I.. ^ mtk ik»iIK,^ 

'AtichooliseiioBorb 



____ YCMUCSdnUB 

ODDmES AND SnUUtOB 
EVENTSb Br & BaboriQooia 
PUmrihBMUm. Omm^m, 6^ 

aBttHVOotfa STRAl^B SUBp 
VIVALS AND 8UPESRTI10if& 
Of & Basnio OoouDw 0% %m 
StemdBMHmeJ 6f. 

a Ifartnf (toiia THE DE8BB1DS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. % 
S. BAsmo GoiiLDu a mb; Dtmf 
%vo. 3af. 

OottOB MmdilB. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. Ehr J. G. Cotton Mikchin. 
Cr, Bvo, Second Editum. 51. 

W. E COadaUme. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. 
HUTTON, M.A., and H. Jf. CORXN, 
M.A. With Portraits. Demy 8w. 
Vols, IX. and X,^ X2J. 6d, each. 

J. E. Karr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
Marr, F.R.S.. Fellow of St John's 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo, 6s. 

An elementary trcadse on geomorphology 
—the study of the earth's outward forms. 
It is for the use of students of physical 
seography and geology, and wiU also be 
highly interesting to the general reader. 

'A fascinating book, a real fairy tale.' — 
PaU Mall GoMttte. 

' Mr. Marr is distinctly to be congratolatod 
on the eeneral result of his work. Ho 
has produced a volome, moderate in siae 
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SLiid rtad&ble m «ty)<» which uriU faft 
ftocepiabl* alike to the studeal of |eo* 
loE? *nd sweraphy, and co the loufut.' 

'Can be wad with plcflsare alike by th« 
expert And the generiU reader.' 

— M^ncUrstiT Cmardt^ti. 

H. N. Oxford A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxford, of 
Guy's Hospital, Cnmm $v&. ^, ikt 

Tbi* i» * complete guide to the sdaice and 
vt of niLrsmii;, coniamlng copious m^ 
stmctioh both ecneml and fvirficalar. 

* The mast u^<fu! . ' ' Uiml thsJ w« 

have 4^en. A ]r and pric- 

Ijc^ DiAniLale - - Gmawdtmm* 

E. V, Zeuft^, ANARCHISM, By 

E» V. Zenker. Demjt 8w. 7J, 6rf- 

' Herr Jenifer h«s succeeded in jjroducine a 

farefuJ aiid ctuIcaI tWuory of the growLb 

of AiiArcblst thvoqry. 

iSilTO White. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT I A FoUtJcal and His- 
lorical Survey. 1^ A* SiLVA WhITB, 

With four Spedal Maps, Demy Sw. 

*Tbk b etn^hAttc^ly the he»t aix<7DOt of 
Egypt a» it b ujdJat E,nf tbli control UiAl 
Ji» been puykbcd fbr bbdv yean.'— 

Feter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
H V NTI NO. By PkTe» Rkck^^POID. 
Edited by I. Otmo PAGET* and 

lllusirated by G, H, JALUINO. 

Demy Si/ff. loj* 6d. 
*Be£k?0fd'* '* TIicm.tj^hM on If 
long been a clai^^ic witli ^|^ 
the procnt edition will go L . . ..„„; :l 
a fjiveimte with lovex^ g£ litcnture.' — 



R B, lftGll«ll THE ART AND 
PkACTlCE OF HAWKING. By 

E. B. MicJiELL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
Illustrations. Dtmy Bi'a. loj. 6k/. 

A corn pie le dcKiiptiDa of the Fta^kSj 
F»lcanXf and ICiigleft used in uncieDt »na 
mn^itrn tiine»,. wiib dincKooi for dkdr 
tr;iitimjE and treatiUfiit. It b not snlf 
a hbtofkal accgruiu, hat a coiaplew 
proctioU guide. 

■A book ih«f mi} help itnd ddifht tlH 
ee pcf t, '"-nXctf Ij'fHtfiv. 



* Jun after tht htflrU of aJl enthuiljutt.'* 

*No lK>ok h moTe full wid authofatlve ihan 
this, haiid&oiiie treatiw.' 

^Mffntim^ LtadtK 

H. a Eut^sMsaoiL THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By Horace G. 
HLrxcHiNSON. Crmvn Bvfl. 6r. 

* Witbmii thiA hook the colfer^i lihraiy will 

he inmm^\^it:—P^TMtiliCm3S€Ht. 

J. Wella. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFR By Members of ihe Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Wells. M,A.k 
Fdlowand Tutor of Wadham CoUegie, 
Third Edition, Cr, Bw. 3J. 6d. 
' We cocLgnmlate Mr. Well* &n ihe pro- 
ductioo of a readahle and Ititetljgenl 
accotint of OxfoTd as it U At the preMtil 
time^ written by persons who are po«- 
MSACii of a c1o»c acqoamtan^e with the 
syiieni tmd life of the Uai**reitT/— 

a a Rqbftrtwu- VOCES ACADE- 
MICj^. Hv c. Grant RobejetsoNj 
M.A, Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
WiikaFr0HiiffU£€. PoitBvA>. ^.6d. 

* Decidedly clever and amiuiog.'^ 

Boaematy Gofce& DANTE'S GAR- 
DEN. 0^ ROSEMAtlT COTE£. Wiih 
a Frontiipiece. Settwd £Jieii/n. ftf, 
Bv&. aj. 6d. Leufhir, 3/. ^, ire/* 
A dkanniof eolleCLion of legtods of tlit 
flicwen wxtx tioned b y Dan te, ^Amdimjf, 

UJForil HaiTti^ML READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harrj- 
SON. Ftp. Zvi?. ai. bd. 

'An ejttreiDQiy setJithle liitle bcN3k:.'"J^A#. 

L Wbililay. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHAR.\CTER. By L, 
WBiBLtY, M,Kt Fellow of Pem- 
broke Collcfe, Cambridge. Cra^m 
dm. 6s. 

L 1*. Pflce, ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
I AND PRACTICE. By U L. Ptici, 
! M.A,. Fdlow of Odei College, Oi- 
I ford. CrtwK Bp0, 6/. 




&.K 




Philotophj 



THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. CBEES. Bf 
W. H. FAnuBomx, M^A, Seamd 
EdBivm, Cr. 8nr. 31L 6dL 




CHRISTIAN irvsn 

CISif- Th- B^sipcaa Lectures for 
1899^ Bf W. R. IxGE, \LA., YdOaw 
asd Tdor of Hertford CoOege. 

A i-r«ir^^* SBrrey of the sebjecx fircMB Sc 
Jcks aod 5c. Ptel to sodon dnes, 
tx^gja g the CbrMtna P fafciH ts, AwfttSr 
due. oe Devodooal Mjttics, the 
Mcc&Kval Mxstksy axid tJM Natore 
Jiy^ks aad Sjabofists, incSodiag 
Bdkaie aad WordswQvtk. 

'It is fiulr worthy of the best tratHtioos 
c iiw inn:trtf with the Bampton Lectore- 

«. B. Dftirv. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. D&nxx. D.D.. Canon of Christ 
Cborch. Regnxs Professor of Hebrew 



Theology 




T. K.Cbe7Bft. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Chetne, D.D., Orid Prt>- 
iessor at OzfonL Largt Crwmm %vo, 
7s.6d, 

A historical dcetch ofO. T. Ctkicim. 

Walter Lo^ ST. PAUL. THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. ^Waltkk 
Lock. D.D.. Warden of Reble 
College. Cromrn 9vo. y, 6d, 

'The essence of the Panline teafhmg b 
ooodensed into little aiore than a ban« 
drcd pages, yet no point of imp or ta nce 
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is overlooked. We gladly recommend 
the lectures to all who wish to read with 
understanding.'— (rwane/iVMi. 

H. BaahdalL DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
Rashdall, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

* A verv interesting attempt to restate some 

of the principal doctrines of Christianity, 
in which Mr. Rashdall appears to us to 
have achie\'ed a high measure of success. 
He is often learned, almost always sym- 
pathetic, and always singularly lucid.'— 
Memchesier Guardian. 

VLVLBxnaosL APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson. M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls', Oxford. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

H. H. HenaoiL DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. Hensley Henson, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
Fcap. 8tv. 2J. 6d. 

H. H. HenBon. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. H. Hen- 
son, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
Bennett, M. A. , and W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. Crown Svo. js, 6d, 

' It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best Mrholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no hook which comes into competi* 
tion with x^'^Manckisttr Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8tv. 2S. 6d. 

' The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 

critic, and an excellent guide in a small 

compass to tha books of the Bible.' — 

Mancktsttr Guardian, 

0. F. O. Kasterman. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
By C. F. G. Masterman. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

* A thoughtful and penetratini^ appreciation, 

full of interest and soggcsuon. —IV^rld. 

William HarriBon. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By WiLLlAM Harrl 



son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ' Lucas Malet.' 
Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 
Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness Cecilia Robinson. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 
*A learned and interesting book.' — Scots- 
man. 

B. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
Layard, M.A. iSmo. is. 
T. Herl>ert Bindley: THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. Herbert 
Bindley, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown Svo. 6s. 
a histortcal account of the Creeds. 
' Mr. Bindley has done his work in a fashion 
which calls for our warmest gratitude. 
The introductions, thouf^h brief, are 
alw.iys direct and to the point ; the notes 
are learned and full, and scr\'e admirably 
to elucidate the many difficulties of the 
text.' — Guardian. 

H. BL Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. BAR- 
RON, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. Crown Svo, y. 
6d. 

W. Torke Faiuwet THE D£ 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. YoRKE Fausset, M.A. Cr. Svo. 
y.6J. 

F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A., 
Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster. Pott Svo. 6d. net. 

1 Kempis. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By Thomas X Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Dean 
Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
y. 6d, Padded morocco, 5/. 
'Amongst all the tnaomerable English 
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editions of the " Imitation/' there can 
have been few which were prettier than 
this one^ printed in strong and handsome 
tjp*, with all the glory of red initials.' — 
Glas£^ffw Herald, 

J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By John Keble. With an Intro- 



duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 
Second Edition. Fcap, 8t^. y. 6d. 
Padded morocco. 5s. 
' The present edition is annotated with all 

the care and insight to be expected from 

Mr. ljock.'—GumrdinH. 



Oxtotd Commentaries 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

date some of the difficulties presented in 
the Bookof Job.'— CAvrcA Times. 
' The work is marked by clearness, light- 
ness of touchy strong conunon sense, and 
thorough critical fautiess. 
' Dr. Gibson's work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. "To the busy 
worker and tne intelligent student the 
commentary will be a real boon ; and it 
will, if we are not mi&taken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treaueo.'^ 
Aihcn^tum. 



THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D. D. , Vicar of Leeds. Demy 
Zvo, 6s. 

' The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.' — Time*. 

' It is in his patient, lucid, interest«sus- 
tainine explanations that Dr. Gibson is 
at \i\s,ht&l.'— Literature. 

' We can hardly imagine a more useful book 
to place in the hands of an intelligent 
layman, or cleric, who desires to eluci- 



f)anM>oofid 

General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D. 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. DcmyBvo. 12s. 6d. 

* We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, che.-iper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Uibson's book. It was 
ereally wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders. '—Guardian. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 
Demy Szo. loj. 6d. 

' The merit of this book lies in the penetra* 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author's judgment. He is at once ' 



Of X[bcolog^ 

Principal of King's College, LondoD. 

critical and luminous, at ooce just aod 
suggestive. A comprebensiTe aod 
thorough book.' — Birmin^Jkam P^st. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. By R. L. Ottley. M.A. 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon., and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8iv. 151. 

' A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . 
mtense interest in his subject — are Mr. 
Ottley's merits. '- 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORYOF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn. B.D., Examining Chap- 
Iain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
8ro. lOJ. 6rf. 

' This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject. — 
spectator. 
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XSbc Cbutcbman'd Xibtan? 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Col- 
lins, M.A. With Map. Cr, Bvo. 
y.6d. 

' An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.' — Guardian, 



SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Bvo, 6s. 



THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown Bvo, y. 6a. 
'Scholarly and interesting.' — Manchesttr 
GuardiaH. 



EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jevons, 
Litt.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

' A well-written book, full of sound thinking 
happily expressed.'— J/emcA/^/rr Guar' 
dian. 



THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.SC., LL.B. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

'A most able book, at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and richly suggestive.'— ^Pakx* 
£ow Htraid, 

Zbc Cbutcbman'0 JSible 

General Editor, J. H, BURN, RD. 
Messrs. Methuen arc issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 
the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 



' A singularly fresh and stimulating book.' 
—Speaktr. 

' We have no hesitation in sa>'ing that this 
is much the best general account of the 
philosophical consequences of the theory 
of Evolution that has yet appeared.' 

•—Guardian. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. 'AUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained bv 
A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. Fcap. Bvo. is, 6d. 
net 
' Th« most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 
tive manna] for people at huve, whidi 
w« have ever seen.' — Church GautU. 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. Streanb, D.D. Fcap. Bvo. 
IS. 6d. ntt. 

Vbc Xibran; of S>cvotfon 

Pott Svo, cloth, 2J.; leather, 2s. dd. net, 
' This series is excellent.'— The Bishop op London. 

• Very delightlol.'— The Bishop op Bath and Wells. 

' Well worth the attention of the Clergy.'— 'The Bishop op Lichfield. 

• The new " Library of Devotion - is excellent.'— The Bishop op Pbtbreokouch. 
« Charming.'- ^^ornrf. « Delightful.'— CA«ftA BtUs. 



X'iScholarlyi suggestive, and .^'particularly 
interesting. '—Bookman. 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs, B.D. Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. 
net. 

* Mr. Biggs' work is very thorough, and he 
has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.' 

— Guardian. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanted. 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bigg, D. D. , late Student of Christ 
Church. Third Edition. 



' The translation is an excellcot piece of 
English, and the tntroductioo is a mas- 
terly exiMsition. We au^ur well of a 
series which begins so tatis&ctorily.'— 
Times. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 

Keble. With Introduction and 

Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., 

Warden of Keble College, Ireland 

Professor at Oxford. 

'The Yolurae is very prettily bonnd and 

printed, and niay fairly cUdm to be an 

advance on any previous editions.' — 

Guardian. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bigg, D.D.. late Student 
of Christ Church. Second Edition. 
A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. ^ 
'A nearer approach to the original than 
has yet existed in EngMsh.' —Acadtmy. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 

' It is probably the best book of its kind. It 
deserves high commendation.' — Church 
Gazette. 



LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John 
Keble. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Walter Lock, D.D.. 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
PoU 8t;«. 2J. ; leather^ 2r. 6d. net. 

* This tweet and fragrant book has never 

been published mor^ attractively.'— 
Academy. 
' The work is given in as dainty a form as 
any it has yet taken.' — Scotsmatt. 

* The analysis and notes are discriminating, 

scholarly, and helpful.' — CkurckReview. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 

AND HOLY LIFE. By William 

Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 

by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of 

Christ Church. 

This b a reprint, word for word and Hue for 

line, of the Editic Princeft. 

THE TEMPLE. By George Her- 
bert. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. Gibson. 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
This edition contains Walton's Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 
'As neat and deurable an edition of the 
work as can be found.* — Scottmmn, 



XeaDer0 ot •Religion 

Edited by II. C. BEECHING, M. A. With PortraUs, Crown 8iv. 3^. &/. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 

The following are ready — 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. I 

HurroN. I 

JOHN WESLEY. P.y J. H. Over- I 

TON, M.A. 



BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 

W. Damell. M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A W. 

HUTTON, M./\. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 
MOULK. I) D. 

JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 

D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 

Ompmant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 

L. Ottley, M.A. 



AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

By E. L. CuTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. 

HUTTON, B.D. 

JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCu.vn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Hortos. 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, 

M.A. 
GEORGE FOX. THE QUAKER. 

ByT. HODGKiN, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By Augustus 
t jEssopp, D.D. 

' THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 
I Mason. 

I BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. Car- 
I LYLK and A. J. Carlyle, M.A. 



Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
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Fiction 



SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

Maxie Gorelli's No7elfl 



A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

VENDETTA, Sijiti<nth Editim. 
THELMA, Twenty-'tkird EdiH^m, 

ARDATH: THE STORV OF A 
DE.4D SELF, Tu^i/tk EdiHpm. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Nimth 
Ediiion, 

WORNfU^OOD. TcHth Ediis^H, 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY, Thirty- 

ii/ik Edition. 

*Tbe teader revireiace of the treataeat 

<uid the ifOAcinativc beniitr ol the writ^ 

log b»ve reconciled us to the dumg of 

the coDccplion^ and the eonviction if 

fofObd an us tli^t «Tcn f0 ez«lt«4J a Eiib< 

jvct cftbUfH be mtkde too Isnulisr to ut, 



li^TDvided Jt be presented in the true ipirlt 
er Christ lan futb. Tbc ajnplilicituoiu 
of the Scripture nflrrative aje often coa- 
ceJved with hiEb poetic insigbt, And tbU 
♦'Dreiwn of the World's Tragedy*' H 
a lofty And not inadeiiuate paraph rise 
af the juprerne cjijtwijt of the liiApired 
aft]Taijye.*-'i>ti^/«ii Rtvifw, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN, 

FiTfiy-iccond Ediihn, 
' A vcrr pc werfu): piece of wiodc- * * - The 
cofncepUoa is mjif nificent, Asd Is Ukel)' 
to wiD AD 4bidin£ piece wiihia the 
nicfnoryof tma^ * . « T!i* ^utlior hts 
imiikeiii« conimAnd of Unguag^ nod a 
llinitleuaiidBdty- . . . This interesting 
Ukd mnArbtble romiuice will live \mr% 
after much of the epbemeral litemture 
t^t the day Is forgattcn. ^ . , A literary 

f^benomehoo . « . novef,. anc] even sub* 
unc:.' — W, T, Stkap m the Ktvit^ 



^JitJiotLy Hope's NoTels 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth 

Edition. 
* A vciy rcaiaf kablfl book, de&crvlDC of 
cnijc^ analyiit Imposiible vitllln out 
litnic ; brOliant. tmt not tupcHlda] ; 
ireU cotuidend, but not daborat^ ; 
cooatmcted with the proverbioJ &ri th^t 
conccaUi bmt yet allows itielf to be 
enjQfvd by r«adcn to whom fine lilexajy 
tnethod tia k«ca pleaante/— Tfu IVgrM. 

A CHANGE OF AIR, Pi/tk Edition. 
'A fTa<ediltf vlvattoiii comeily, true to 
bumaa Batoie. The cKarvctert are 
tn£e«l wltb M AuteTly Kan J, '— TimtM' 

A MAN OF MARK. Fiph Ediiim. 

*0f atl Mr. H — '^ I -H '*A Mmo of 

M«rk" Im \i best cooapani 

wUb "1 di ge*d»."*- 



THE CHRONICLES |0F COUNT 
ANTONIO. Faar/Jk Editian. 

Mt it a perfectly enchaaijog itovr of lote 

and ctiivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count IS the mo^t cqnstant, dcspente, 
and aii>deit and tender ol' bver^ a peer- 
te^t Etnil^mMTit an tnirepid ffshter* a 
faitbfuf fitetid, and a aukgnaniioouis foe ' 



PHROSO. 
MtLLAtl. 



Ijluslriilcfl by 
Fimrtk Mdifr&n, 



H. a. 



*Th«: tale: it thorough] f freslii tiitick irith 
vitality^ ilirring tbe bloddJ— 4f* /mmvi't 
CmutiM, 

'From cover to cei*«f " Phroio" t»ot only 
en|;Afes_ the attention, but carriei ihc 
readef in little wKkb of delight from 
ad vent sire to Jtdvcntura.'-^^fWf^tjr. 
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SIMON DALE. lUuslrated. Fifth 
Edition. 

'There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.' — Times. 



THE KINGS MIRROR. 
Edition. 



Third 



'In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and th« 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. '-n5/«c/«/*r. 

' " The King's Mirror " is a strong book, 
charged with close analysb and exquisite 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre — in short, a book to be read.* — 
Dmily ChrpnicU. 



Qilbert Parker's Novels 

Crown 8tw. 6s. each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth Edition. 

' Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's %tf\^*—Dmily TeUgraph, 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

* A splendid study of character.'— 

AthtMitum. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 
'The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out ; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.' 

—Daily Chronicle. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated. Sevenh Edition. 
' A rousing and dramatic tale. A t>ook like 
this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, is a joy 
inexpressible.' — Daily Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 

PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 

Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 

' Here we find romance— real, breathing, 

living romance. The character of Val- 

mond is drawn unerringly.'— /'a// Mall 

Gazette. 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
• Pretty Pierre.' Second Editiam, 

* The present book is full of fine mad boV' 

ing stories of the great North, and 
will add to Mr. Parker's already hi^ 
reputation.'— (^/c^rvfv Hermld, 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Tenth Edition, 

'Mr. Parker has produced a really fia« 
historical novel.' — Athm^ntm. 

* A great hook.'— Black and H'htU. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition, y. 6d. 

* Living, breathing romance, unforced 

pathos, and a deeper knowledge of 
human nature than Mr. Parker has evtx 
displayed before.' Pall Mali G4eMette. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

' Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, l>oth of human life and wild 
nature.'— /.///ra/wrr. 
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S* Baring Gould's Novels 



' To t^f tlwt A book b bf the author at **• Meh&Inh " is to imply Ifaat it contains % 
■tory Caiit on $(mng linc!^, contAintnE dram&tic ponlbillties, vivid &Dd sympalbetlc di^o^p- 
tiont of Nature, and a wealth of tne^i^^^u^ itwkgtry*—S^fti/ctr. 

*T\\mx whatever Mr, Barurg Goald writes » weU woit^ readine^ is a conduiiofi that mAf 
be very generAily ^cccpicd. Miis views of life are fresh and vigOfOUK, bii laii^QJtge 
pointed and characteristic, the incideDts of which he na&ke$ iu« are striking and onifinM. 
Kii characieri jire lifelike, and though foinewhat ejtctfitiofial p«c»plc, a«i drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to thi^ that hl$ dlic^riptionA of «eii<i and iteencry are 
painted with the loviof eyes and skilled hands of a masitrr of his art, thai he is alwa^ 
freth and never dull, and it h no wonder that readers have gained cotifiidetice iti his 
power of amusing and satisfying Khtm, %stA that year by year his pdpalarity wideniL,''^ 
CfimH Cinrttfrnr. 

ARMI NELL. Fi/fA EdiHm, 

URITH, Fifth Miwn. 

m THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

SeP€ftfJk £ifiiimf. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 

VEN. F^urfk Edrtion. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth EdiH^m. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 

Editim^ 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Editi&H, 
J ACQUETTA Third Mdttim, 
klTTY ALONE. Fifth Edtiit^n, 



NOtUl. Iliuitr*t«L F^mrthMdimn, 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE, lllustrmled. 

Fourth Edition. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICRS. 

7'hird Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLUS, 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUus- 

trat^d. Secmd Editioit. 
BLABVS, Illtistr^ted. Sec<fff4 Mditi&n. 

DOMiTiA lUustnaied. Sttond Edi- 
tion, 
PABO THE PRIEST. 



COOUI Doyle- ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. By A. ConAn DotOE. 

Seitnth Edition. Crown Zvo. ts. 

*Th* hook is far and away tbe best view 

that has bteq voucksjifcd n» behind th« 

aceues of the consul LiaE'Tiwin * — tUm*- 

irmtid Lendam ^wUf4. 

Stamey WeyniWL UNDER THE 

RED ROBE. By STAKLEt Wzr- 

MAN» Author of ' A Gcntlcmarv of 

p'rance.' With lUusirations by R. C 

WoODViLLC. Fifteenth EdiiioH. 

Crtrmn Bvo, 6s^ 

' Eiivry on« who reads books at afl mtist 

read this thrillinc^ roman^, from the 

&m page of which to the tast tht breath- 

tcai reader Js haJe^ alone. An ui»pin- 

tioa of inAiillnaH and to«ir*f t/— ^«//f 

Loom Ham. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teeHth Ftlifi\m. Crtnttn Bv&. 6j. 

Luco MAlM THE CARJSSIMA 
By Lucas MAtrr, Atiihor of * The 



Third Editim. 



Wag?c5 of Sin." etc. 
Crfffum Bi^. 6j, 

Q^ffg^Qia/^sig. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By George Gissikg, 
Author of ' Demos/ * Iti the Year of 
jttbilee/ etc Se^nd Edition. Cr. 

* It is a bricht and witty book above a!l 

things. Polly S}>3xkes is a ipleadld bit 
9f wm\L:—pAlt Ma/t Gmx^lt* 
*The spirit of DicVetis l*. in tt** — SookmtAm^ 

O^orge aiitlng. THB CROWN OF 
LIKli:, ByGEORGEGjSSiNG, Auf lior 
of 'Demos/ 'The Town Traveller/ 
etc, Cnmm %vo, 6f, 

' Mr* GtSking is at hi» beii!/— ^f^trfrnfjf. 

♦A fitw novel '—LJiif/A^H 

a. E. Ctoo)I«». LOCH I NVA R. By 
St R. CuocKETT. Author of 'The 
Raiders/ etc. lUtifttntledt Stc^nd 
Edition, CrffWn Bv^, 5j. 

* FuU of Eallantr^r and itfttboi, ef tbc ehuh 
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of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love. . . .'—IVestminsUr 
GazetU. 

S. E. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R. Crockett. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'A delightful X9\t.'— Shaker. 

' Mr. Crockett at his htst.' —LiUraiurt. 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Fi//A Edition. Cr. 
Bw. 6s, 
'Told with consummate art and extra* 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of iu interest, and itt in* 
dubitable txixaaph.'— A iJlufutum, 
*A great book. The author's method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.'— World. 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By Arthur Morri- 
SON. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

• The book is a masterpiece.'— /*«// J/a// 

Gazette. 

• Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 

plicity. ' — A thenaum. 

Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By Artir-r Morrison, 
Author of 'Tales of .Mean Streets,' 

etc. Second Edition. Croicn 3:\\ 6s. \ 

• We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes | 

full of tenderness and gr.icc. . . . This ! 
is the new Mr. Arthur ^Iorri^on gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.' — 
Daily Tckt^rafh. 
' The easy swing of detail proclaims the 
ma-^ter of his subject and the arti.-t in 
rendering.' — Fall Mall Gazette 

M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By The Duchess 
OF Sutherland. Third EJi/ios. 
Crown 8z'c>. 6s. 

'Passionate, vivid, dramatic' — Lit^rafuic. 
' It possesses marked qualities, -Ic^criptivt, 
and imaginative.' — Mo* uiK^; I\ysi. 



Kn. OUlRyrd. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. CuF- 
FORD, Author of 'Aunt Anne,' etc 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
' The story is a very beaotifal oofe, exquis- 
itely uad.*^S/emker. 

Emily Lawl6M. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
' Maelcho,' etc. Fi/iJk Edition. Cr. 
8tw. 6s. 

Bmlly Lawless. MAELCHO : a Sii- 
teenth Century Romance. By tihie 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
* A really great hixkJS^UUor, 
'One of the most remarkable literary 
achierementsof this generatioa.*— IfMt- 
ckester G^tardimn. 

Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
Emily Lawless. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

Eden Fhillpotts. THE HUMAN 
BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of 'Children of the Mist.' With a 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition, Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 
' Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly ^at school- 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.' — Academy. 

E. W. Homung. THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN. By E. W. HoR- 
NUNG. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
' An audaciously entertaining volume-' — 
spectator. 



1 Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
I STORIES. By Jane Barlow. 
I Author of 'Irish Idylls.' Second 
I Edition. Crown 8r\\ dr. 

'Vivid and singularly real.' — Scotsman, 



Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
Barlow. Crown Zro. 6s. 

Mrs.Caflyn. ANXEMAULEVERER. 
By Mrs. Caffyn (Iota), Author of 
' The Yellow Aster.' Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
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BilOaJSiil twifk SIREN CITY, By 
Benjamin Swift, Atithorof * Naoey 

Noon/ Cr&um Se'o. 6j. 

* '* SiRn City " i* ctttaitUy hh Uii Ueolc, 

aim! It i^ the work of * vtrcjug man. It 
)»s5ohrtely, not ooly of manner, but of 

X H. FlUlllfttar. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF aVLGOWRlE. By 
Jane H* Findlater. pQurtk 
£d$ii&t, Crimm 8\<&. 6s, 
*h Bowerful and vivid itory/— i'^flwWSarrf* 

* A MHHtirul itcjrv. sad and itTKiifc lu truth 

\%.^Vi,'—Vam.iiy Fmr. 
♦A very ch Arming and paf^hetic tile- '—/'«// 

' A liiigulajly originaJ,cleT«Tf and beamlfuL 
ti<irf, ' — Gitmrdmm, 

* RtvftaJs 10 lu a new writrr of undovVted 

facttll;; and rei^trve foTCft/— ^J/«^*^r. 

* An exquisite idyll* dtUcale, aflectingg And 

J. H. FindlAter, A DAUGHTiHK 
OF STRIFE. By Jane Hflen 
FiXDLATi.Ji. Craii'ft &ew, 6j. 

J, HL PtndlBttr. RACHEL, By 
Jane H, FtNDLATkK. SetmJ 
£fiift0ftn Crtfwn Stiji. 6s. 

* A not uftwoftbv !m€ce«»cj<r to *' The Green 

Gmvn of BaJgoiriie," ' — Cwitie* 

Mftzy Fl]idl«t«(r. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mar¥ Fmi>LATEie« 
Sff^d Edititrn. Cr, 8»i>. 6*. 

* A itrotig Knd wise book f>f d«<t9 ifiiigbl *nd 

miiflinebiii^ iruih J'^-Birmtn^hMm /'att 

Mary FlXldlat«r. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By Mart FiNDLATRii. 

■^ H*ndled with dignity «nil ttelkucy* * , , 
A niffst toudiing i^yry/ — S^ctmt&r. 

Al&»d QUlTftllt, OV^l^ ^i"Tt THH 
GREY DOO OF K By 

ALriRP 0U4VANT, ffon. 

^Weirdg tfctiiling^ *lHkingly jtmphic/— 

' Wt adiTitm thk boolt. . * * If ii(nii«tor£ad 
witK Kdrntmlian mti<d to ptaLie wilb vn* 
ihti^iA on /— ^M^fiNtl*. 

* ti i« a itn«, opcn^ftkr, Mood^uifriiic booki 

to b« *ajoy««l b^ evofy in*a ftliil wooun 
to wKom « dng i« d«aT.*<— il/i^vwih»*v« 

& H Croter. PEGGY OF TH^J 
BARTONS. By B. M CltOKiR, 



Atiibdr of * Diana BaninKion. * 

F&urth Edition, Crsmn Bfw. di. 

Mrs, Crgker«*oe]tintli«iidnira1ilyiiiiipk, 

eaAy, and direcl How of bcT narrative, the 

brifckncit of her dialc^net and th<; geni- 

ftlity ofhec |KRtniture/-nir/ri;rj'iif47^. 

HUT t. Pe£<l«r«d. AN ENGLISH- 
MAN". By MakV L. Pendeked. 
Crsmm 8w. 6*. 

* Her bodt ii mott healthy In towe^ and 

Jcftvej > nlcamit fcsisl« in the mouth.'— 

* A veiy noble book, tl is filled witb wi^dmn 

uid tympjithy/— iiJ'Mfy WmnAA 
' At ooce kkuhI and diverting.'— irff«^ir«pjf'p 

MoTlej EoHerta. THE BLUN^ 
DERERS, By MORLEV Roperts, 
Autbof of * The Coloasti5/ «tr, 
Cnmm 8:'p. 6j, 
*Tlle author «e^T«a andl maiiitiunf the 
raadef's lively loil«est in his ^levef ab- 
furdiiie*. — iW/ JIVt// Qtmtu. 
' The whole atmoipbeiT Is one of high jpirif* 
and high GQmcdjTp* — Gt<0t*t, 

* Mr, Roberts viTitcs of real people who do 

t^uDgit uid know tbiiiAs. '--^Atf^l «W 

HOTma Lorlmer. MIRRVANN, By 
NopxtA I.otEiMKtt, Author of 'Jo* 
siah'5. Wife*' C rpfT'W Stw. 6f. 

'The heroine U mxe and Htrikin^t bur 
lh'>ruUKh woiBiian ftn«t aTtogelher lovable, 
and the pk>t \\ briik atid well JtU5titicted. 
—PaII MmJl G4atm, 

* II b * Manx storyt pr»fl ^ r^LfKi ^LL- ^mrr, 

Tbc Almoiipbcre i^ > |i. 

ttvtt puRUiei fine, r 

which will repay ,-^, „,..,. .^..^.^^w 
Hf*mtd. 
' A lit Ana iu>vel whiqh Ik At oncft tincerci 
pt-ietk^l, and in the tmnt »en*e Cnic,'— 

Ktleo SWptoiL THE STRONG GOD 
ClR^U^!SrANCE. By Hkikn 
SllU*lON, CtwmUvff, dr. 
*A MOTf of hisfa loerli and many uttftc* 



* All iip-lo<dlal« mot^-^uA a very beautiful 
o«i«— of wtU^mim^ct.* ^ PmiJ^ Tiit- 

^ A frtwi effective «ti>fy, writtto- wilh lx>th 
ln^Bhl «nd bi«gitiailoci.*— /.##^ Mir- 
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violet Hunt. THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST By Violet Hukt, 
Author of *A Hard Womaa,' etc 
Croum Si^. 6j, 
"Clever oli^&ervatbR an J unfailinf wit/--^ 

*Tbe Intlghe i:^ keen, ihe iraoy is dcU- 
^Vn:— World, 

H. O. WellB. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wklls. Sti&nd Ediiion. 
Crifwn 8i^, 6j. 
' The LntpfCKsiDtitof a veir^stnkiii£ iMftsma- 

H, O. Veils. THE PLATTNER 

STORY AND Othirs. By R G. 

Wells. S€€0nd EdUhn. Ck Bvo. 

6j. 

' Weird nnd znystenotu, they seem to hold 

the reader as by a nmfiic uptlV^Scffis- 

matt. 

ElcHard ManH. MARVELS AND 
MYSTERIES. By Richard 
Marsh, Author of *Tbe Beetle' 
CnmfH Eva* 6s. 

* While undcf their ifmnedUte influence the 

reader h coEiScious of notblng but thrilE- 
\ne ejecilement and cUTiofiiy.^^^/cuf^w 
mrald. 

* In^crtiiiu^ly cons true led and well fold.— 

JiUmirfff ifiwVr. 
' .VrlmtrabJy selectcn] and itf ibg very bejiu' 
—Cffn'stian tV^rhf. 

Eam^ Stuart. CilKiSTALLA, By 

EsM ^ St u A KT. O - '?i/« 3 vt\ h i . 

* The ilory is bnppily ci^nc^fivedi mul eTil^it- 

t alnin^ l hryli jjh ou Lh ' — Xcif/smaH^ 
*An taittlleat stury, pathciic, and fdl (*f 

li Lu [] our*' —A ihtttiiU tff^ 
" Wc wl*h that wc cajne across mure biJiilvS 

like ihii clever and charmijL^ nTitv.— 

Sara Jeanne tte Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OK CONGELATION. Hy SABA 
J I : A \ N K r T I . }y 1 1 N t A M » A 1 1 1 b or r ' An 
Atn(?rit;un Girl m i-,oQdai>,' lllus- 
trtvied. Third Ediiion. Cr. Sip. 6j. 
'A most detighifulJy bright baok/— ZJaJ'Vli' 

' Tbc dialogue is full oT wit. ^Glsi't 

Sara Jeanne tte Duncan. lH li P.'l 
OF A .S TA K. By SARA JLANN 



Dt;NCAN, Author of ' A Voyajfc of 

ConsokliOD.' Illustrated. Stccnd 

Edition, Cr&WH Bvo, Ss, 

' Richne^A tnd fullness of toc»] coloiuring. 

btilUancy of st^'le, imiting pbra^esk, and 

the display of very pretty humour atc 

paces Tffbich are here in profcuwon. The 

I n teres t never flagi/—/^jff /^ M^UGmvtit. 

a E Keaiy. THE JOURNALIST. 

By C. F. KSARV. Cr. ^v^, 6/, 
' It is rare indeed to find sudi poetical %ym- 
pathy iinth Natui^ joined to close study 
of ctaaj^Actcr iL&d tingul^u-ly tTuthrul dla- 
logiie : but then ** The JouTTtalUt" i* 
altagether a rare boolt.*— >r/A#?fc«i«. 

W. E. Noma. MATFH EW AUSTIN, 
By W* Ek Norris, Author of ' Mad«- 
moiselk de Mei^^/ etc. F^rik 
Edition, Cruwn %v&. 6j, 
* An jntellectually iatisfactory and mctally 
bracing novel ■■—/?*J^ JV/rf^^TaM* 
W. E. Nortlfl. HIS GRACE, By W- E. 
NoEERis. TMrd Editi^. €r. 8iw. 
6j. 
W. E, KorrlB. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
I NoHRis. Cr^iffi Bzf^. 6s. 

, W. a NoTTl*, CLARISS-A FURia^^ 

By W. E. Noaajs. t>. Sw. 6j. 

' Afr A itory It is admirable, as a^fv drt^t 

it IS capital, ai a 1a^ Mrtnoti ttu^ded 

with gems fif wit and wbdom it is i 

mcujel.'— r** lii^p-fd. 

W. E. Korrifl. GILKSINGILHY. By 
\\\ E. No KRIS. Illuiirxitid. S^fiind 
Edition, Crown %vo. 6j. 
f ' Intcre>[infr^ whoSe^otne, ;ind charnuiLgly 
written. ' — Qimj^otii HirttM. 

W. E. NoTxta. AN OCIAVE. By 
W. E. Nor His. Sfctfjtd Edttn^n. 

I CftXii'ff ST'iJ. f^t* 

I ' A virry peificl txjiO^ilioji of ihc *eJf' 
rti^tniint. the perfect kn,'^wkdEfe of *<> 
t iciy nnil it-^ ways, the dc/icat*? sense of 
hujnour^ which are the m-iin chiraE> 
fecriHtics of tliU very i^&ruirjph^hed 

' jiu ih jr. ' — t >w ™ /r/ ^- iA^ 

' Emeat Olanvmo, Tli L DESPATCH 
RlUHk, By V.RShst GlanvilLE, 
Aiuh or o r ' The K lo.:?f Bride ' t nnrm 
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W. cnarJi BuBteU. MY DANISH 
SWEfc:THR.JvRT, By W. Clark 
Russell. /Ilus fraud. F&utik 
Editivn. Crown 8w. 6 J- 

E0l3«rt BAir. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALAKMS. By Robert Barr. 
Tkird Editi&n. Cr. %vc. ts. 
*A book wbich hai abtiDda£t]y iditlified lu 

*Mr. Banr has mcbieved A iriompbt"— /W/ 
A/a// G^Mttt, 

Eo!>ert Bmt. the mutable 
MANY. By Robert Bahr. Suond 
MdiHoH. Cnmfn %m. 6s. 

* Very roach tbc Ijest novel that Mr* B»rr 

hju yet If I VCD us. Tbcfc ii mucb iaiighi 
in It, HDiit much exeeSlcnf bumdur. » 

Rotert Barr, THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA, By Robert Baxr. Third 

Bditum, Crmtm ^v^. ts^ 
•Of ihese i7i«d1iEVfti rofnanee»t whicb me 
now g^unkig gfotuiiJ, '*Tbt Couote^i 
Tekli" ia. the very beit we h*ve *«n. 
The itofy \h written in clear English^ 
mid a picturetque, moving style.'— /"a// 
MmilGamttt, 
Andrew Bajfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWOKD. By A, BaLFOUK. lUus- 
Irated* Faitrth Mdiiinnt. Cr, %V9. 6 J* 
A li*tiqiitt of food thinj^s/— j4rrt*^*iirj|f. 

* A reciiil of thriUine tntcj^i^t, loM with 

tirjfta^i^lng viei>ar. — (T/jpAr. 

* An unmunlly «jicd)ent exaoipla ol a •eoit- 

mitQTic roomiioc,'— WVrjW. 



X KaeUren CobteiL THE ANGEL 

OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
Mac LA RES Cobban* Cr. %vo. 6j, 

K. R BiepJiejiR AN ENEMY TO 
I THE KING. By R. N. STEPHENS. 
' Second Editwft, Cr, Siw, 61. 



* It is full of njuvemetit, and the movetzient 

* A itirrtng stury with plenty of roovemeat/ 

B. K. BtdpHens. A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER. By R. N. Stei*hens, 
Author of ^An Eriemy to the King.' 

* A bright And spirited roa^nce of adven- 

ture, fuJI of movtmeitt and changing 



Balfcmr. TO ARMS! Bv 

Andrew Balfol^r. flltistmtcd 

Sue ft J Ediiian. Crmt^n attt. 6j, 

' Tht mjirvel1oiuperi!Btbjroij.Kh wLJdi AU<ui 

pai9«i Are toM ifi t)Qitferfut Knct lively 

iubjoi». '—/*«// Mnii Gms^itf. 

Andivw Baifour. % ENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By Anprlw BAtFoiJie, 
Authi^f of * By Stroke of Swof<l.' 
/iititin^gd, Crowm $t>iK 6j, 
A vig^xroui piece of work, well wfiiteinf azvtl 
abouniitiiff in ttirtinif incideniw'^^^AM- 
jgvuf Htrtttrf. 

J. MmiUkt^ GobbAn. THE KING 

OF ANDAMAN: A Saviour ot 

Hy J. Maclaren Cobban. 

6f. 

'.;.. - > Tv interetting booir, U 

CDvr i I ^cteti «t le^ac^ wha hM 

ia * i^f immortally /^/'a// 



] E. mcHeni. BYEWAYS. By ROBERT 
. HiCHENS. Awtbof of *Fliimci, ftc/ 
St€&nd Ediii^n. Cr. %p&. 61. 

I ' The work \s undeniably that of a man of 
I itrilcLng imagination. '^/7aiVj' ^rivM- 

J, B. netcher, THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT. By J. S. Fl^- 
CHEH. Cr<fwn iiv. 6j. 

J. B. Buxton. IN THE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY. By [. Bloundelle- 

BURTON. Stimd Edition. Cr. %vo. 6x. 
' Unusually iiDterestiDjr and Cult of highly 
dramatic tiiuatioDL ^Gm^r-dimn. 

J. B. Bartcm. DENOUNCED. By 

J. Blouhdklle- Burton, StcoKd 
Edition. Crmvn Bvc. 6j. 
*A finet maalyi, spirited piece of work/ — 
tF^td. 

J, B, BurUm. THE CLASH OF 
ARMS. By }. Bujundkllk^BuR' 
TON. Second Edition. Cr. 8t%;. 6j. 

*A brav« story— brave in deed^ btave in 
wofd, bni¥9 in tli«t]gbf«*«^f. /amus't 
CAittte. 

J. B BurtCMi. ACROSS THF SALT 

SEAS. By J. liLOUNDEiXK-BLRTON, 
Sefffnd Edifi&n. CroWn t^vo. 6ur. 
* The v«ry ea«ence of the true romatitic 
I spirit/— rr^M, 
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W. C. Scully. THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. By W. C. Scully, Author 
of ' Kafir Stories.' Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
' Reveals a marvellously intimate under- 
standing of the Kaffir mind.' — A^can 
Critic, 

W. C. Scully. BETWEEN SUN 



AND SAND. By W. C. SCULLT, 

Author of 'The White Hecatomb.' 

Cr. 8w. 6s. 

* The reader passes at onoe into the very 

atmosphere of the African desert: the 

inexpressible space and stillness swallov 

him up, and there is no world for hiai bot 

that immeasurable waste.' — AtAgmgrmm. 



OTHER SIX-SHILUNQ NOVELS 

Crown 8fw. 



By A. J. Daw- 



DANIEL WHYTE. 
SON. 

THE CAPSINA By E. F. Benson. 

DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. 
Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

rose a CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
SHALL Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By Dorothea Gerard. 

ROBERT'S FORTUNE. By 



SIR 
Mrs. 



Oliphant. 

MARYS. 



THE TWO 
Oliphant. 

THE LADY'S 
Oliphant. 



WALK. 



By Mrs. 
By Mrs. 



LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 

TOVVNSHF.ND. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN? By J. M.\claren 
Cobban. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 
Percy Whitk. 

SECRETARY TO R.WNE. M.P. 
By W. Pett Ridge. 

ADRIAN ROME. By R. Dawson 
and A. Moore. 

THE BUILDER.S. 
Fletcher. 



By J. S. 



GALLIA. By M^NIE Muriel 
DowiE. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By M^nie Muriel Dowib. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 
By Julian Corbett. 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis. 

ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Alan 
Brodrick. 

CORRAGEEN IN '98. By Mrs. 
Orpen. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Kbigh- 
ley Snowden. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite, 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 

By Mrs. Walpord. 

KIRKH.\M'S FIND. By Mary 
Gaunt. 

DE ADMAN'S. 

CAPTAIN JACOBUS : A ROMANCE 
OFTHEROAD. By L. CopeCorn- 

FORD. 

SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. COPF. 
Corn FORD. 

THE KING OF ALBERIA. By 
Laura Daintrey. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mary A. Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 
Manville Fenn. 



By Mary Gaunt. 
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UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
mission. By L. S. McChesney. 



THE SPECULATORS. 
Brewer. 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM. 
Ronald Ross. 



By J. F. 
By 
By 



THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. 
CUVE P. WOLLBY. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L. Paton. 

MISS ARMSTRONGS AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
John Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTONS LEGACY. By 
Henry Johnston. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
Richard Pryce. 

THIS MANS DOMINION. By the 
Author of • A High Little World.' 

DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 
B. Marriott Watson. 



THE STONE DRAGON. By 
Murray Gilchrist. 

A VICARS WIFE. By EvELYN 
Dickinson. 

ELSA By E. M 'Queen Gray. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 
Hooper. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C. Balfour. 

A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert 

MORRAH. 

THE FAITHFUL CITY. By 
Herbert Morrah. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
Barry. 



BIJLI. THE DANCER 

BLYTHE PaTTON. 



JOSIAHS 

LORIMER. 



By James 
WIFE. By Norma 



THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 
Lucy Maynard. 

VAUS.SORE. By Francis Brune. 



THRII-AND-6IXPENNY NOVIL6 

Crown 8fw. 



DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
IST. 42nd thousand. By Edna 
Lyall. 

A SON OF THE STATE By W. 
Pett Ridgb. 

CEASE FIRE! By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. C rown Svo. y. 6d. 

A Ktirring Story of the Boer War of xMx. 
including the Siege of Potchefstrom and 
the Defeat of Majuba. 

* Brightly told and drawn with a strong and 

sure hand.'— .y/. Jamts** GmteUt. 

* A capital novel.' — ScoUmoM. 

* Fact and fiction are *o deeply woven 

together that the book reads like a fas- 
ciiuttng chapter of history.'— /*«// Afa/i 
Gauttt. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest 

Glanvillk. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

By W. C. Scully. 
SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar. 
CARET Benson. 



THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifth 
Edition. By BERTRAM MiTFORD. 

THE MOVING FINGER. By Mart 
Gaunt. 

J ACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pkarce. 
THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By 'Vera.' 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsMi 

Stuart. 
A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By Constance Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 
By Standish O'Grady. 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WINGS. By ANGUS Evan Abbott. 
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THE STAR GASER& By G. MAM- 

rtLLE Fkxn, 
THE POISON OF ASPS. By it 

OfttOK I>10WS&. 
THBQUISTHRS, FLEMING. By 

DISENCHANTMENT. Bjf F.Mabel 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 

Bf A, Shisld. 
A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 

J, M* Cobban. 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 

W. IL NoitRis. 




A CAVALIER'S 

THE PRODIGALS. 

OLtPMAKT. 

THE SUP*'LANTER. By P. NiSS^ 

MAJfN- 
A MAN WITH BLACK ETfR" 

LASHES. By H. A, ICcdrKEST. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. %: 

S. GOREXJN* 

AI4 ODD EXPERIMENT. 

Han M AH Ltkch. 
TALES OF NORTH OMBRU^' 

Howard Ps^ase. 



HALr*0ROWN HOVE La 

Crown Siv* 






HOVENDKN, V.C, By F. Mabkl 

EOBINSOJJ* 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 

F. Mabel Robiiison^ 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD* By F. 

Mabbl Robinson. 
ELrS CHILDREN, By G, MAK- 

VILLI FeNN, 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MAN- 

VtLLE FKNN* 

DISARMED. By M. Bethau 

Edwards. 



IN TENT AND BUNGALOW, 1^ 
ibe Autbor of * Icdlin IdidK* 

MY STEWARDSHfP, ^% 
M'QUSEN Grav. 

JACKS FATHER* ^ W, & 
Nome IS. 

A LOST ILLUSION. Bf tmtm 

KSITS. 

THE TRU E H ISTDRVOF JOSSCA 
DAVIDSON, Chmtiaa oad Gas- 
mmiisi. By e;. Lr^m Ltwtck. 



\ 



TTbc novelist 

Messrs. Methuen are makiDg a»i mtertsting CKpcriment which 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing und«r ihc above goml litJt 
a Monthly Series of Novds by popular atathors til I he price ol Siipcnoe, XtuJ? 
of these Novels have never bt-^cn published before. Each Number is as lon^ is 
the average Six Shilling Novel The first numbers af " THE Novelist * vz as 
foliows \^ 



L DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 

E, W. HORNUNG. 
II, JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- 
LIST, Robert Barr. 

III. THE INCA'S TREASURE, 

Ernest Glanville. 

IV. A SON OF THE STATE, W. 

PetT RlDCK, 
V. FURZE BLOOM. S. BARING 

Gould. 
VI. BUNTERS CRUISE C 

GLEtG. 



VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

Arthuk :Moore. 
VIIL PRISONERS OF WAR. A 

BOYSON WrEKES, 

IX. THE ADVENTUREOr PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. Mra. C. F. 
Williamson. 
X. VELDT AND LAAGER: TaJes 
of ihc Trans vaaL E. S. Valxn* 
TrNfi. 
XL THE NIGGER KNIGHTS 

F. Nor R Evs Conn ELU 
XIL A MARRIAGE AT SEA W. 
CLARtC RUSSELU 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by well-known Authors^ well illustrated, 
THREE-AND^IXPENOE EACH 



THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By 

S. Baring Gould. 
TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 

CHING. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
TODDLEBENS HERO. By M. M. 

Blake. 
ONLY A GUARD. ROOM DOG. 

By Edith E. Cuthell. 
THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 

By Harry Colli ngwood. 



MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clark Russell. 

SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who 
would not go to Sea. By G. Man- 
viLLE Fenn. 

THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 
By G. E. Farrow. 

ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 
LAND. By G. E. Farrow. 5J. 



The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors^ handsomely bounds 
and well illustrated. 



THREE-AND-8IXPENCE EACH 



THE RED GRANGE. 
Molesworth. 



By Mrs. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By 



THE SECRET OF MADAME DE L- T. Meade. 
MONLUC. By the Author of HEPSY GIPSY. By U T. Meade. 



• Mdle. Mori.' 



3J. (id. 



OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 



T. Meade. 



L. T. Meade. 



University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown %vo. Price {with some exceptions) 2s, 6d, 
The following volumes are ready:— 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF \ M.A., FeUow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
P:NGLAND. ByH. DEB.G1BBINS, j Third Edition, 
LiitD.. M.A., late Scholar of Wad- „^^„, ^,.„ ^^ ^^^rc-^T^ 
ham Collrgc. Oxon.. Cobden Prize- | PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An 
man. Seventh Edition, Revised, I Inq"»n; »n^o the Industrial Condi- 
With Maps and Plans, y. ; V^*" ®^ ^*Jf ^^K .?X ^ ^' HOBSON, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI. "^'^ Fourth Edttu,n, 
CAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. K Syhes, M.A. 

psychology. By F. S. Granger, 
M.A Second Edition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 
Masses. With IllustraHons, 

AIR AND WATER. ByV.B. Lewes, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. KiMMiNS, 
M.A Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. ByV. P. SELLS, M.A Illus- 
trated, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DB B. GiBBiNS, Litt.D., M.A 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A, F.LS. Illustrated. 
y.6d. 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
Bv R. A Gregory. IVitA numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
Dickson, F.R.S.E, F.R. Met. Soc 
Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. Bukch, 
M.A, F. R.S. With numerous lUus- 
trations. y. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By Evan Small, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE By F. W. Theo- 
bald, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. Jenks, M.A.. Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College. 
Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. Bfy 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King^s 
College, Cambridge. Second Editien 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown %vo. 2s. 6d. 

A scries of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deal& 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready : — 



TRADE UNIONLSM-NEW AND 
OLD. By G. Howell. Second 
Edition. 



THE CO - OPERATIVE MOVE 
MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HOLT- 
OAKE. Second Edition. 
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MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
Fromb Wilkinson, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. HOBSON, M.A. Fourth Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
BvC. F. Bastable, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second Edition. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. 
H. WiLKINS, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 
Anderson Graham. 



LAND NATIONALIZATION. 
Harold Cox, B.A. 



By 



A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. DE B. GiBBiNS, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. MooRE. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 
W. Cooke-Taylor. 



THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. By Gertrude Tuck WELL. 

WOMEN'S WORK. ByLADvDiLKE, 
Miss BuLLEY, and Miss Whitley. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By K BoWMAKER. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By J. A. HoBSON, 
B.A. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Sherwell, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By Clement Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa Twining. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. REASON, 
M.A. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brascnosc College, Oxford. 



iESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choe- • 
phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by ! 
Lewis Campbell. LL.D., late Pro- ' 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 5J. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated I 
by E. N. P. MooR, M.A. y. 6d. \ 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, 
Pro Murena, Philippic 11., In Catili- ' 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. ' 
Blakisto.n, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 5J. 

CICERO— De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated , 
by G. B. Gardiner, M.A. Crown I 
Zvo. 3J. dd. 



HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GoDLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, ar. 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford, y. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A,, Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. 2J. 6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. 
Translated l^ R. B. Townshend, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, as. 6d. 
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9itord ClasBical XLcxtB. 

Messrs. Methuen are about to publish in conjunction with the Clarendon 
Press a series of classical texts edited by competent scholars from the best MSS. 

AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE CUM 

FRAGMENTIS. By A. Sidgwick. 

Paper Cozers, y. Limp Cloth, y. 6d. 
APOLLONII RHODII ARGONAf- 

TICA By R. C. Seaton. Pafer 

Covers, 2s. 6d. Limp Cloth, y. 
ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 

Tom. I. By F. W. Hall and W. 

M. Geldart. Paper Cavers, y. 

Ump Cloth, y. 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS OPERA. Tom. i. 

(Historia Graeca). By E. C. Mar- 

CHANT. Paper Covers, 2s, 6d, Limp 

Cloth, y. 



THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE. LiBRi 
I. -IV. By H. Stuart Jones. 
Paper Covers, y. Ump Cloth, y.fnL 

PLATONIS OPERA, ToM. I. (Tetr A- 
LOGiAE I.-II.) Ehr J. Burnet. 
Paper Covers, y. Limp Cloth, 6j. 

LVCRETI CARI DE RERVM 
NATVRA By C. Bailey. Paper 
Covers, 2J. 6d. Limp Cloth, y. 

CORNELII TACITI OPERA MIN- 
ORA By H. Furneaux. Paper 
Covers, is. 6d. Limp Cloth, ax. 



Educational Books 



CLASSICAL 



THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by John 
Burnet, M-.A., Professor of Greek 
at Si. .Andrews. Demy 8w. 15^. 
net. 

Tht^ edition contains parallel passages from 
the Eudemian Ethics printed under the 
text, and there is a full commentar>*, the 
main object of which is to interpret diffi- 
culties m the light of Aristotle's own 
rules. 

' An edition which reflects ever>' credit upon 
its author's learning and critical acumen, 
and which cannot but pro\-c heartily wel- 
come to all classes of Greek scholars.' 

— Scotsman. 

' It forms a valuable addition to the existing 
literature on the subject.' 

— Glasg(Kv Herald. 

' We must content ourselves with saying, in 
conclusion, that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 

Cut, and what is original is (with equal 
rcvity) of such value and interest' 

-Pilot. 



PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with 
Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M'COSH, M..A 
Fcap. 4/<7. I2J. 6c/. 

.•\ GREEK .\NTHOLOGY. Sel^xte^i 
by E. C. .Marchant. M.A.. Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and .Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paurs School. 
CrozuTi 8:v. y. 6d. 

PASS.-\GES FOR U.XSEEX TR.-\NS- 
LATIO.V. By E. C. Marchant, 
M.A, Fellow of Peierhonse. Cam- 
bridge; and A. M. Ccx^K, M..A.. laie 
Scholar of Wad ham CuUeg?'. Oxford : 
Assistant Masters at St. Pauls School. 
Crown ^vo. y. 6J. 

' We know no book of this class l>etter fitted 
for use in the higher forms of schools.'— 
Guardian. 

T.\CITI .\GRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown Svo. 2s. 
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TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown Bvo, as, 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LiDDKLL, M.A. Fcap. Sw, is. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E D. Stone, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap, Bw. 
is,6d, 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
Frsbse, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, is. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabalary, 
by F. Darwin Swift. M.A. Fcap. 
Bvo, as. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE By S. E. Winbolt. 



Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 
Crowm Bvo. is. 6d. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer.- 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. BucklandGkebn. 
M. A, Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St John's 
College, Ozon. Crown Bvo, $s. 6d, 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi* 
colties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rod- 
well, B.A. With a Preface by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. Fcap. Bw. y. 6d. 

THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. Hui^tingford. 
M. A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr, Bvo. as. 6d. 



GERMAN 



A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. DE B. Gibbins, D. Litt , 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster 
Grammar School. Crown Bvo, is. 6d. 



GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M 'Queen Gray. Crown Bvo. 
as,6d. 



SCIENCE 



DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short 
Manual for the Use of Students. By 
Dr. Ed. von Freudenreich, Trans- 
lated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown Bvo, as, 6d. 



OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. 
Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. 
trated, Cr, Bvo. 6j. 
A t«xt-book designed to 



By P. 
Illus- 



Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXO- 
GASTRES. By George Massee. 
With 1 3 Coloured Plates. Royal Bvo. 
iBs, net, 

* A work much in advance of any book tn 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
ttodeat of the Myxogastret.''A«/«fv. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. Bjr C 
Stbphxnsom. of The Tecfaiilcil 
College, Bradford, and F.SVDDAlM, 
oC The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 foil-page plates. Z Vsya wi . 
SecondBdiiiam. 79, 6d. 

*Th» book brnyaUf doo^^^iyiaaaa 
witiBMito kuowwdgi 01 pneciploii 
tuiOb and tho iMoltf of ckor < 
tion/— K#filiyi^ P0A 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. BfJ.T. Dunn, D.Sc. 
andV.A.MoifDBLL4. Withmanj 
HhistiatkMis. Crmrn Sea. sr. 6dL 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 



Beat, U^ 

soviiia, augfneiisBii* BMcinciiyy 
B ota ny , Zoology, PfayiiQlogy» As* 
troDomy, and Oeofcigy> ll(y R« 
ELLKnr Stsbl» M.A., P.a& tiy 
DhiitiatkMMi ymwi/ IWWrif. O*. 

ELEMENTARY UGHT^l^R. E. 
Ovaw 8t«^ 4f . dill 

VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS fi^ }. 
a RoasBLL, B-Sc, Sdence IfsHni 
at &iinilqr Gfaaunar SelMwL €>. 



sextteoto Of (CecimoiogB 

Edited by PmoFBSSOSS GARNETT and WERTHEDIER. 
HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. Wood. liiusiraUd, Cr. Bva, 
SecondEdiHm, is. 6tL 
* Though primarily intended for stodentt, 
Miss wood's diuntT little mannail may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls 
who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the 
diagrams very helpful.' — LiftnUure. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. Webber. With many Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Svo. y. 6d, 

' An admirable elementary text-book on the 
subject.'— Builder. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr.Svo. y.6d. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 



Stioud, D.Sc., BiLA.. lYoJEHflr of 
, Physics in the Durliam CoDefe of 
Sdenoe, Newcattle-on-T>iie. FtSfy 
illustrated. Crowm Bvo. 51. 6^ 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL. 
AND PRACTICAL^ By Miss 
Hill. Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 

Svo. 2J. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. French, M.A. Part L 
With numerous diagrams. Own 
Svo. IS. 6d. 

* An excellent and eminently practical iittk 
hock.'—ScJkcp/mmtttr. 



ENQU8H 

ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion ; THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
to the History of England. By H. E. I RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A. Crowm Svo. y. 6d. ' Malden. M.A. is. 6d, 
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A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By Johnson Barker, 
B.A. Crown Qvo. si. 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
passages. Bv W. Williamson, 
M.A. Third Edttion, Cr. 8w. is. 6d. 

A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Emma S. 
Mellows. Crown 8w. y, 6d, 

The history of English literature told in a 
simjple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail, 
and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. 



' A ludd and well-arranged account of the 
growth of English literature.' — Pmll 
MaUGaz€tte, 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. Calder- 
WOOD, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 40, with Answers. li. Or in 
three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 31/. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. By LEON 

Dblbos. Crown Svo. 25, 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in elementary scnools and by the general 
reader. 



MBTHUBN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 



BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. 
GiBBiNS, Litt.D., M.A. Third 
Edition. 2s. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. DE B. Gibbins. 
Litt.D.,M.A. is.6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COM- 
MERGE By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. is.6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.E. Bally, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. Second Edition. 2s. 1 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E Bally. 
2s.6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E. Bally. Second 
Edition. 2s. 



COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the Briti^ Em- 
pire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A Second 
Edition. 2S. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. 
Jackson, M.A. Third Ed. is. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F. G. Taylor, M. A. Third Edition. 
IS. 6d. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By E E. 
Whitfield, M.A. 2s. 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By H. Jones, is. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
By J. E B. M • Allen, M. A Cr. Bvo. 2s, 



COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Douglas Edwards. 2s. 



By W. 



WORKS BY A. M. If. 8TEDMAM, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on I FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Sixth 
Elementary Accidence. Fourth Edition. Crown Bvo. 2s. 
Edition. Pcap. Bvo. is. \ 
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FIRST LATIN READER, With 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer M^d Vocabulary. Fi/iA 
EdUiifn revhtd. iBmi?, jj\ 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
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